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THE RESTORATION OF DRIED TISSUES, WITH ESPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO HUMAN REMAINS 


Bv HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


I.— PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS 

Two or three years ago, while engaged in the preparation of 
‘embryonic skeletons after the Schultze method, I was struck with 
the rapidity with which the specimens, after the preliminary shrink- 
ing in alcohol, reassumed their normal size and shape when put 
into the 3% solution of caustic potash, This led naturally to the 
question whether the last-named fluid might exert a similar in- 
fluence upon a tissue deprived of its water by simply drying in the 
air, and 1 was thus led to drop into a jar of potash solution a very 
dry and flattened specimen of a frog, which had been for some 
months on my desk, This simple experiment was performed one 
night while T was leaving the laboratory and appeared of so little 
importance that 1 had for the moment quite forgotten the incident 
when on my return the following morning T found what seemed at 
first a perfectly normal frog floating in a natural attitude upon the 
surface of the liquid, In the dried condition it had been impossible 
to determine the species of the specimen, and in fact 1 had supposed 
it to be not a frog at all, but a toad; yet after the restoration, 
every external marking was distinct, and even the colors were in 
part restored, showing it at once to be Rana clamitans. From this 
time on the specimen continued to imbibe the liquid until within 
afew more hours it appeared slightly abnormal. The skin was 
smooth and tense, especially over fleshy regions like the thigh, 
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thus suggesting that the muscles absorbed the liquid more greedily 
than did the other tissues. To check this action, the frog was then 
thrown into water, a procedure which proved disastrous, since the 
bloating, instead of being checked, appeared to be accelerated, until 
finally the skin over the much-distended thighs burst outward by 
longitudinal rents, from which the muscles protruded as semi-trans~ 
parent, almost gelatinous masses. Whether the bursting was due 
to the use of the water, or whether the potash was removed too 
late to check the process already far under way, I cannot state 
definitely, but later experiments with all sorts of dried tissues have 
given me the impression that the former is the case, and that, after 
the potash solution has exhausted its power, an immersion in water 
will cause further distension, 

This experiment with the frog was followed, as occasion offered, 
by similar ones performed upon other frogs, a turtle, an earthworm 
and a few other invertebrate specimens, of which some had been 
dried in the sun when fresh, while the rest were preserved material 
from which the alcohol had evaporated, and in all cases the results 
were exceedingly interesting and furnished specimens of actual 
value for many lines of investigation. The frogs and the turtle 
permitted careful dissection, and most of the organs were of 
normal or nearly normal appearance, the nerves being especially 
good, thus suggesting the employment of some method of desicca- 
tion for the preservation of specimens obtained during expeditions in 
regions where the employment of the ordinary preservatives is im- 
practicable. 

In connection with these experiments the thought naturally oc- 
curred to me that this method might also be applicable to some or 
all of the various forms of dried human remains, even to those of 
considerable antiquity, since after desiccation is once complete the 
lapse of time would cause but little further change, and the success 
of such an experiment would depend mainly on the amount of tissue 
that had resisted decay before the completion of the drying process 
more than on the actual age of the mummy. 

Through the kindness of Prof. F. W. Putman of the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass., I was supplied with a little prelimi- 
nary material with which to make a test, since which, both from him 
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and from his former associate, Dr Aleš Hrdlička, then of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York, and now of the United 
States National Museum, T have received a most liberal supply of 
human remains, illustrating various methods of treatment, and 
especially well fitted to show the capabilities of the method. I 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing to them my gratitude 
for their kindness and practical interest in the matter. I wish also 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to the other teachers in my de- 
partment, who have interested themselves in the work, and have 
furnished me valuable assistance, both in the practical treatment 
of the material, the microscopic investigation, and in the taking of 
the photographs which illustrate this article, 

T can best set forth the results of these various experiments in 
the form of a report, taking up the cases in the order of treatment; 
but before attempting this, I will present a description of the method 
as it became elaborated during the progress of the work. 


1.—Tue, Mernop 

1. The essential reagent is caustic potash, applied in а solution 
of 1-36, The dried object is placed at once in a tank of this fluid. 
and held beneath the suríace fora few moments, until the entire 
surface becomes wet. At first the specimen will float on the sur- 
face, but as it imbibes more and more of the fluid it will gradually 
sink. Within a short time, even ina few minutes, the liquid will be- 
come so dark-colored that the specimens cannot be readily seen, 
and it will be better to change the fluid, For a very brittle object 
1% solution may first be used, followed after a few hours by 2-3% 
solution, While in the potash the object should be carefully 
watched, and should be removed when it threatens to fall in pieces. 
A certain amount of local disintegration, however, is to be ex- 
pected, corresponding to places which had begun to decay before 
the drying process was completed. Those soft places, when the 
tissue becomes lost in potash, often appear in the dried condition as 
darker areas; for example, the left cheek of the woman mummy 
which dissolved under treatment and left the matar bone exposed 
(compare pl. 11, 1, 2). The time in which an object should 
remain in potash varies, but may be given as between 12 and 48 
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hours, and itis well to remember that the caution which one natu- 
rally feels when treating a rare and valuable object impels one to 
remove it too soon rather than to leave it too long. In the former 
cases the features do not acquire their full size, and, in the latter, 
essential parts are in danger of becoming lost. 

2. Upon removal from tlie potash solution the specimen should 
be placed in water for some time. This fluid appears to have a 
tendency to still further increase the swelling, but as it also hastens 
the maceration of the soft parts, it should be used with caution. 

3. All expansion and maceration may be checked, and the parts 
left permanently in a given condition, by placing the specimen in a 
three percent solution of formalin, in which it is to remain indefi- 
nitely for permanent preservation, Since no further change can 
subsequently be produced in material once fixed and hardened in 
formalin, care must be taken that the desired increase in bulk be 
obtained before immersion in it. 

4- Uf, as usually happens, certain parts are not sufficiently soft- 
ened and enlarged at a time when the rest threatens to become too 
soft, the object may be removed from the potash and covered with 
absorbent cotton, which may be soaked locally in the fluid demanded. 
‘Thus the soft parts may be covered with cotton soaked in water, or 
even formalin, while harder portions may be still subjected to the 
action of the potash, applied in the same way, In addition to this 
method, potash may be applied to a refractory part by means of 
injection with an hypodermic needle, Occasionally glycerin or 
a mixture of glycerin and potash applied in the same way may 
be found of value. 





TIL — Rrrokr op EXPERIMENTS 


1. RIGHT THUMB OF A PERUVIAN MUMMY. — (PEADODY MUSEUM.) 

"This was the first human material experimented on, and had 
‘been tom from a hand in such a way as to include the metacarpal, 
but was broken in two pieces at the metacarpo-phalangeal articu- 
lation. There was but little integument remaining, and the bones 
were completely bare over extensive areas, but upon the metacarpal 
there still hung a piece of the web between thumb and index, and 
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from the proximal end of the specimen there protruded several dried 
cords which eventually proved to be the tendons of the several ex- 
tensor muscles of the thumb (esr. privi internod. poll, and ext. sec- 
und. internod, poll. 

After the treatment the portions of integument still intact were of 
about the usual thickness and were otherwise quite as when fresh ; 
the portion covering the dorsum of the basal phalanx showed the 
characteristic pits for the hair, and the inner portion, especially upon 
the web, showed the epidermic ridges of the palmar surface. Un- 
fortunately the integument covering the ball of the thumb had been 
entirely wanting in the dried specimen, so that there was no oppor- 
tunity to study the apical pattern (^ thumb-mark"' 

‘Aside from these normal appearances there were seen, scattered 
irregularly over the surface of the skin, a large number of minute 
whitish granules which correspond to nothing in the normal integ- 
wment. A small portion of the integument, including some of these, 
was then imbedded in paraffin, sectioned with the microtome and 
stained in the usual ways (carmine, haematoxylin, various anilines), 
and the sections, when examined under the microscope, showed the 
granules to be minute bacterial foc, surrounded by walls of connective 
tissue, and were thus plainly pathological and referable to some skin 
disease, probably the illness to which the subject had succumbed, 
In the fresh state these granules had evidently been level with the 
outer surface of the skin, but owing either to decay or to weather- 
ing the epidermis had disappeared, leaving these foci projecting above. 
the cutis by about the usual thickness of the missing layer! Aside 
from these objects the sections showed clearly that the only tissue 
remaining was the connective tissue, but, since this forms a mold 
for every other tissue, the outlines of the various structures were 
well preserved, "The blood-vessels were especially clear; the mus- 
cle fibers were marked by the sarcolemma, but showed no stria- 
tions; the cutaneous nerves were clearly seen, but in cross-section 
they showed merely the network formed by the neurilemma of each 
fiber, and lacked both the medullary sheath and the axis cylinder, 
Beneath the cutis were seen the outlines of fat cells in masses, but 

"The aide aang sections of the foci have been sent to the Army Medical 
Museum for examination, but mo report hat been fusitbed na get. 
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as these were not quite spherical but somewhat flattened from with- 
out inward, it suggested that the restoration had not been complete, 
and that in life the soft parts were a little fuller than in the speci- 
men at present, 

While searching. for material for microscopic study, one or two. 
minute pieces of a brownish substance were found, apparently 
within the tissues, These appeared under the microscope to be 
bits of cork or bast, from the inner bark of some tree, thus suggest- 
ing the use of bark for its tannin during the process of embalming ; 
however, the pieces were too uncertain in location to enable one to 
draw a safe conclusion, and may well have been adventitious, 





3. TWO INYANT MEADS FROM THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF SOUTHERN 
WAM. (AMER. MUS, NAT: MIST.) 

‘These heads were of infants of the same age, that of about a 
year. They had the same general color and appearance and had 
evidently been merely sun-dried in the rarified mountain air, as was 
the case with all the Cliff-dweller material experimented with. 

‘The soft parts had been preserved in certain regions only, while 
in others the bones were entirely bare. The best preserved one, 
designated in my notes as A, showed a nearly flat surface of dried 
skin over the entire face, featureless, save for the indications of eyes 
and eye-sockets (pl. 1, 1), No nose was visible, the part in the 
Photograph which resembles that organ being the edge of the 
upper lip. The lower jaw was without flesh. Upon the side of the 
face were a few easily removable bits of skin bearing hair, which 
was that of some animal, as seen under the microscope, and were 
evidently the remains of a skin in which the body had once been 
wrapped. 

After treatment, Head A. presented the appearance shown in 
plate 1 (3, 3). The nose, of which no trace could be seen in the 
dried specimen, was well restored, and this, as well as the upper 
lip, exhibited the characteristic infantile type. The cheeks showed 
a large amount of yellowish-white fat, and the skin, especially about 
the forehead, appeared perforated with wormholes. In color the 
skin was a light yellowish-brown, with frequent localized discolora- 
tions, and, although it would be hardly safe to maintain that this 
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method of restoration has the power of restoring the original color, 
yet the rich brown color of the Peruvian specimens (1 and 4), the 
light yellowish-brown of the infants, and the brownish-red of the 
adult Basket people” seem to approximate in each case one's idea 
of the original color. One eyelid in this specimen was well brought 
out and showed well-marked Meibomian glands upon its inner sur- 
face. When sectioned, the molds of these glands were definitely 
shown in the connective tissue, which outlined each lobule, but as 
in the other cases noted, all epithelial tissue had been lost. 

Head B proved of litte interest except that the scalp was 
covered with the crust often seen in neglected infants, " scald- 
head” (eczema). This specimen, when in the dried state, had 
shown curious excrescences upon either check which may have 
been of pathological significance, but yielded no especial results 
after restoration. Microscopic sections taken in various directions 
showed them merely as rather porous masses without special struc- 
ture. They may, indeed, have been nothing more than the fat of 
the cheeks pressed upward by bandaging, but they did not show a 
trace of the actual fat so abundant in Head A. 


3: BODY OF ONE OF THE ABOVE INFANTS 

‘This little specimen was very much flattened, being hardly more 
than a centimeter thick in any place. It had evidently lain upon its 
back and right side, as these regions had lost the soft parts, appa- 
rently through decay, so that the bones were completely exposed. 
‘The most interesting point in this specimen was that, when sub- 
jected to the usual treatment, much of it dissolved into a soft, almost 
jelly-like substance of a dark-brown color, indicative of the ad- 
vanced state of decay into which these parts had fallen before the 
drying process had been completed. 

The same result has since been seen locally in other sun-dried 
remains, and such places are indicated in dry specimens by a dark- 
brown color, In this case the only parts rescued from this destruc- 
tion were the skin of the abdomen, which had evidently remained 
uppermost, and the legs (the arms had been lost). These latter 
came out very well, although the fat, which had once been very 
abundant, was less amenable to treatment than other tissues, and 
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retained in a measure the creases and other forms which it had 
assumed when drying. The feet were very successfully restored, 
and it was noticeable that the four lesser toes were of approximately 
the same size, 

Accompanying this body was a large piece of animal skin 
covered with hair similar to that upon the fragment found on the 
face of Head A. This, when restored, did not come out to the full 
thickness and consistency of fresh integument, but remained thinner 
and firmer, and had evidently been subjected to some tanning process, 


4. HEAD OF YOUNG ADULT PERUVIAN, (AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST.) 

This experiment was of value in showing the deficiencies of the 
Peruvian method of embalming and the inferiority of such a process 
to the natural one to which the various sun-dried remains studied 
had been exposed. The specimen was the head of a young man, 
evidently between eighteen and twenty years of age, and. probably 
of high rank, as shown by the gold beads about his neck and by 
the extreme care with which his body had been embalmed. The 
mouth cavity was well-filled with cotton from which the seed had 
been for the most part removed ; his neck was wound around with 
several layers of cotton cloth, the inner strip of which was tied in a 
simple knot, and there seemed to be a large circular patch of some 
red pigment upon cither cheek, His very abundant hair was wavy 
and flowing, and originally came about to his shoulders. The nose 
and the ears were present, although flattened and dried, and the 
skin of the face showed no dark patches indicative of decay, although 
the surface was cracked in several places, a circumstance which 
produced much difficulty in the attempt at restoration, In short, 
the general appearance was so good and the features so complete 
that we entertained great hope of a very satisfactory restoration. 

In beginning the treatment, the hair was first carefully removed 
with shears, and the head immersed for a few minutes in water until 
the surface was well moistened, after which it was placed in a weak 
solution of caustic: potash, not over percent Within a few min- 
utes after immersion in the potash, the failure of this case became 
apparent. The two edges of the skin bordering each of the numer- 
ous cracks curled outward and revealed rapidly increasing areas of 
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bare bone, and patches of skin cut off from the rest by cracks sepa- 
rated completely and floated away. It became evident that the em- 
balmer’s art had but arrested decay upon the surface alone and that 
nearly everywhere all structures between the integument and the 
surface of the bone, including the periosteum, had Jong since com- 
pletely disappeared. The total absence of the ligaments was seen 
by the spontaneous separation of the cervical vertebræ from one 
another, and, as the process continued, the lower jaw, when free 
from its confining integument, became also separated from the skull, 
not a trace of ligament remaining to fasten it to the head. When 
the process was complete, the skull. had lost neck, jaw, and the in- 
tegument of the entire face as far up as the cyes, including the ears. 
laterally, that of the eyebrows, forehead and scalp alone remaining, 
an area which corresponds to the region over which the integument 
lies directly upon the bone, and had probably dried without decay 
of the subcutaneous parts. 

Noticeable features brought out by the treatment were (1) a 
raised scar extending along the right eyebrow, corresponding ap- 
proximately to the superciliary ridge of the fronta! bone, and (2) а 
small round bluish spot about 7 mm. in diameter, situated in the 
middle line of the forehead and possibly a tattoo mark. 

Although disappointing from the standpoint of results, this ex- 
periment was extremely useful as a test of the Peruvian embalming 
process (or at least that used in this particular case) and in showing 
what we may expect in the case of this class of remains. If, as in 
this case, all ligaments and the soft parts intervening between the 
skin and the bone have disappeared, we can hope for tittle in the 
way of restoration except that of the integumental surface itself, ог 
of the contour in case of regions where the soft parts readily admit 
of drying, as in the case of hands and feet. In the preparation of 
integumental surfaces for the better study of such points as tattoo- 
marks, scars, and skin diseases, the method may have a practical 
application even here. 

5, ADULT MUMMIES OF THE “ BASKET PEOPLE," (AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST.) 

These consist of two adults, a man and a woman, the man with- 
out a head. They were obtained from a cave in southeastern Utah 
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by the Hyde Expedition, and are referred by Professor Putnam to 
the "Basket-pcople, who seem to have occupied these caves 
earlier than the clif-house people," but are considered by Dr 
Hrdlička to be identical with the latter, 7. e, “the prehistoric south- 
ern Utah Cliff-dwellers.”"' They had been evidently sun-dried, or, 
at least, ait-dried under conditions that did not favor decay, probably 
those of a high mountain altitude, and had neither been embalmed 
in any way nor had the most ordinary care been taken of the 
bodies, and they had dried in apparently the positions assumed at 
death. The man lay on his back, with his knees strongly flexed 
and turned toward the right side, suggesting that they had been 
drawn up at death and, had fallen to one side during the softening 
process of incipient decay. The woman was in a half-sitting pos- 
ture, with knees semi-flexed, but at different angles, and with the 
toes drawn back by an extreme tension of the extensors, In both 
the position in which they had Iain relative to the surface of the 
carth was very apparent, as those surfaces which had Jain upper- 
most were very hard and white and showed no decay, while the 
lower surfaces were darker in color and had decayed sufficiently in 
some places to expose the bones, Thus in the man the dorsal sur- 
face of the sacrum was entirely bare and the coccyx readily remov- 
able. Aside from these lower surfaces there were a few places that 
exhibited the dark-brown color suggestive of decay, and in some 
other localities, e. y., along the arms of the woman, the soft parts 
had suffered somewhat from the ravages of worms or from mechan- 
ical injury, thus exposing the bones. 

Description fails, however, to give an adequate idea of the light- 
ness and dryness of these remains. Although no tests were applied, 
the specific gravity must have been considerably less than that of 
cork, and in defective places, as along the arms of the woman, the 
parts splintered and crumbled almost at touch. ‘The man had evi- 
dently been tall and large during life, but in his present condition he 
could be carried with ease by one hand at arm’s length, and could 
not have weighed more than 12-15 pounds. Pieces of skin that 
cracked off in places, and which, when restored, had a thickness of 
3-7 mm, measured about 1 mm. on an average and were hardly 
Queda from personal Jétters from the authorities named. 
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distinguishable from pieces of the inner bark of trees. When placed 
in water, an arm or a leg would lie upon the surface, repelling the 
liquid, and it was with some difficulty that they could be at first 
forced beneath the surface. 

For the treatment of these mummies I had two tanks con- 
structed of galvanized iron, and supplied with flowing water by 
means of iron piping and siphons of rubber tubing. These tanks 
had a depth of 20 cm. and a width of 45.5 cm., and one of these 
was 76 cm. and the other 59 cm. in length. In conducting the 
experiments, which occupied the greater part of the winter, the 
mummies were dismembered in accordance with convenience, and 
the parts successively subjected to treatment, beginning with those 
parts which were of lesser value. As the details of this series of 
experiments would prove too laborious to record, and certainly too 
tedious to read, the matter may be considered under the three 
general topics of (a) the limbs, (6) the trunks, including the internal 
organs, and (c) the head and bust of the woman. 

(a) The limbs. — Perhaps the most instructive observation ob- 
tained from these was that the muscles, when not decayed, showed 
a greater tendency to swell than did the integument, and that the 
extreme and long-continued drying to which this latter had been 
subjected through several centuries, prevented its expansion to quite 
its original condition. This was, of course, less noticeable over 
such parts as the feet or the dorsum of the hands where the bones 
layin a superficial position; but upon such a place as the fleshy ven- 
tral side of the forearm, where the muscles would naturally round 
out the part and present a convex surface, the hampering effect of 
the tight integument was easily apparent. Especially in places 
where the integument was cut through, or along’ the edge of the 
limbs, where they had been severed from the body, could this effect 
be seen, as in such places the muscles were allowed to escape from 
their confines and swelled out to what was probably their original 
size. Such muscles were of an amber color and far more trans- 
parent than when fresh, yet consisted of bundles of fibers, which 
showed the characteristic appearance under the microscope, although 
lacking all trace of striation. 

Portions of large girth, with a large proportion of soft parts, 
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like the thighs, did not produce good results. Tn most cases these 
parts showed enough decay to prevent complete restoration, and 
even when this was not especially apparent, there was not sufficient. 
rigidity in the soft parts to fill up the contours suggested by the skin, 
‘The limbs from knee or elbow down, were, for the greater part, 
well restored, although in such places as fore=arm, calf, or the thenar 
and hypothenar eminences of the hand, the integument was usually 
too rigid to admit of full expansion, The epidermic ridges of the 
surface of the palms and soles were very evident and we were able 
to trace out the complete patterns, although, as a matter of fact, 
the entire epidermis must have been wanting and what we really 
saw was the mold or cast of these ridges upon the surface of the 
cutis, 

The best general results obtained were those of the right arm 
and hand, the left leg and foot of the woman, and the right foot of 
the man, From these it could be seen that both hands and feet were 
extremely narrow and the arch of the latter very high, The woman 
had been evidently of middle size,and had borne children (see below), 
but ler foot was of about the size of that of a little girl of seven or 
eight of our race, although narrower than is usual with us. 

‘These deductions cannot in this case be due to a deficiency in 
the swelling out of the tissues, since the proportions depend mainly: 
upon the bones and very little upon soft parts other than the integ- 
wment the normal thickness of which had evidently been regained. 
On restoring the woman's left hand it was found that the thumb, 
which was pushed between the index and middle fingers, held be- 
tween it and the first joint of the latter a flat and rather soft object, 
the nature of which could not be made out, but which seemed of 
vegetable origin. Whether this object has any bearing upon the 
customs. of these people I cannot say, but the entire hand was 
clenched and the object appeared as if intentionally though awk- 
wardly held. 

(0) The trunks, including the internal organs, —These were 
treated in the larger tank after the separation of the limbs, and were 
not as satisfactory regarding reéstablishment of the original contour 
as were the other parts, but furnished very interesting studies of 
the internal parts, In all cases the integument with its character- 
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istic markings becomes quite normal of appearance and in a few 
points deserves some little notice. 

The entire back of the woman, when treated, was marked with 
a conspicuous cross-striping which extended from the neck to 
sacrum and from side to side. This consists of bands of smooth 
dark skin of about 5 mm. in width and placed parallel to one an- 
other at regular intervals, leaving interspaces of perhaps 7 mm. 
At first we thought of a tattoo, but its extreme regularity as well 
as its location suggested the former presence of something woven 
upon which she had originally lain, probably a mat, the cross-weaves 
of which had protected the surfaces with which they had come in 
contact, allowing the erosion to continue between them. Micro- 
scopic examination corroborates this conclusion, since the stripes 
give evidence of a far better preserved condition of the cutis than 
is shown by the more spongy interspaces. 

‘As for tattooing, certain dark stripes upon the man, one placed 
lengthwise on one shoulder, another in the midline of the abdomen 
from umbilicus to pubis, may possibly be referred to this head, but 
a far more obvious example is that upon the other shoulder, which 
consists of a series of heavy black oblique lines ranging from 5-8 
mm. in width, crossed by a second set of oblique lines in the oppo- 
site direction, If this bea tattoo, it is of very crude workmanship; 
the lines show no regularity in width, and are irregularly placed. 
Aside from the above, the forelicad of the woman, before it was sub- 
jected to treatment, showed five or six lines in consecutive circles, 
the lines being themselves composed of separate aval dots, but the 
arrangement of the entire design was asymmetrical, the center being 
near the inner comer of the right eye, Since no trace of this was 
left after the treatment, it was probably a paint or marking left by 
some article of clothing. 

Both trunks after brief immersion in the potash (one-half to one 
hour) admitted of a thorough and very satisfactory dissection ; the 
organs were found for the most part well preserved, but dried to 
the consistency of thin membranes, incapable of further restoration, 
undoubtedly because the connective tissue elementsalone were left. 
Thus the intestines, the mesenteries with their blood vessels, and 
even the omentum were easily distinguishable and were with some 
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care separated from one another, but the heart was reduced to a 
shrunken mass of membrane representing the pericardium, the 
valves, etc. and all that could be found of the liver were the numer- 
ous branches of the blood-vessels and bile ducts, the latter observation 
especially emphasizing the fact of the loss of all epithelial tissues, 
In the stomach both muscular and serous coats were well preserved, 
and separated from each other almost spontaneously ; but in both 
cases the stomach, although normally inflated, was either com- 
pletely or almost empty, that of the woman yielding three melon 
seeds and a single piece of some stringy substance which we fiave 
been unable to identify, Several masses of fecal matter were found 
in the intestines of the woman, which, when examined with the 
microscope, yielded nothing but a few bits of vegetable tissue, In 
both cases the appendix was normal and well developed. The 
lungs, corresponding to their large connective tissue constituent, 
were well preserved, and in a few places had imprisoned a little air 
in drying. They showed both by their color and under the micro- 
scope carbonization to about the same degree as in the modern 
white race, 

The kidneys were reduced to thin wafers, consisting evidently 
of the pressed and dried tubules of the medulla, and to these were 
attached the ureters, connected with well-preserved urinary blad- 
ders. The uterus of the woman was slightly asymmetrical, being 
deflected toward the left side, and as the distance between it and 
the left ovary was far less than between it and the right one, it is 
probable that this lateral displacement had been present during life, 
and was not due to the effect of gravitation acting upon the organ 
after death. The shape of the os uteri externum indicated that she 
had borne children, a supposition in accordance with the condition 
of the mammi, which was shown by the integument, although the 
glandular portion, being epithelial, had long since disappeared, In 
the man the appearance of the genitals did not indicate circumcision, 
although’ the prepuce had become very thin and the free edge of 
the fold was ragged and worn. 

(e) The head and bust of the woman. — As this piece presents 
the most general interest, both in itself and as a test of the method 
used, we took several photographs of it both before and after 
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treatment, the presentation of which (pl. 11) will almost obviate the 
necessity of further explanation, ‘The separation from the body was 
made just below the arm-pits, in order to preserve the contour 
of the neck and shoulders and the relation of the head to the trunk, 
In the dried state the head was bent strongly to the left, as though 
it had fallen over by the force of gravity before it became stiffened 
by the process of desiccation, and it is interesting to note that this 
defect became in great measure remedied by the treatment through 
the natural elasticity of the parts, although no especial attempt 
was made to straighten it. The same may be observed in the case 
of the lower lip, which had fallen down and dried in that position 
and which came up of its own accord by the restoration. The 
dropping of the jaw, however, perhaps because dependent upon 
ligaments and other internal parts, was not completely remedied, 
although much improved, and the separation of the lips in the 
restored specimen is due to this rather than to any defect in the 
lips themselves (see especially fig. 3). The left eyelid came well 
into shape and remains closed, while the right is partly open, and 
as tlie eyeball of this side was somewhat deficient, the socket was 
filled out with absorbent cotton, which is the white mass showing 
in the photograph. The left eyeball is quite full, although some- 
what wrinkled, and shows a good iris and pupil when the lid is 
raised, ‘The cartilaginous portion of the nose is, unfortunately, not 
wholly restored, since, when the head had attained its present con- 
dition, some of the softer parts threatened to fall to pieces, and in 
order to prevent this the entire head was putin three-percent for- 
malin over night. This hardened the entire specimen and rendered 
the skin so firm and immovable that all subsequent treatment was 
of no avail. “The method of continuing the action of the potash over 
certain areas alone, as suggested above, occurred to us too late, and 
although we worked for several days over the nose, there was little 
if any later improvement. I am persuaded, however, that if the 
formalin had not been used at that time, and if the potash had still 
been applied to the nose while the other parts were wrapped in wet 
cotton as recommended above, the result would have been better; 
but a comparison of the photographs of the dried and of the re- 
stored face will show a great improvement in the feature under dis- 
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cussion, even though it has failed to attain its original proportions, 
The elasticity shown in the lips and neck appears also in the case 
of the ears, as a comparison of the two sets of photographs. will 
show. 

Upon the right side of the head, above the ear, is a rather exten- 
sive oblong area from which the scalp had been removed, showing 
the bone (pl. 11, 3, 5). As this was the condition in the dried speci- 
men, although hardly distinguishable owing to the uniform color of 
this and the rest (pl. 11, 4), it suggests that this piece had been re- 
moved before the body had dried, but for what purpose we can only 
conjecture, In pl. 1, 4, 5, there will also be observed a curious 
scar at about the top of the head, which consists of a deep indenta- 
tion of the bone lined. by the skin and is undoubtedly the result of 
an injury received earlier in life, 

Except in the most sheltered portion of the back of the neck 
there was no trace of hair, and this, taken in conjunction with a few 
other observations, gives a singular conclusion. In the first place 
the absence of hair is correlated with the total absence of nails from 
both fingers and toes, although the nail beds are so perfect that this 
absence is scarcely noticeable. ‘Then, in draining off the tanks after 
the operation, there was left a considerable quantity of a brick-red 
deposit, which dried into a coarse powder and showed itself under 
the microscope to be dune sand, little irregular nodules of reddish 
quartz, which, although not noticeable in the dried specimens, must 
have filtered into every crevice and have become dislodged by the 
washing and soaking. This dune sand may perhaps furnish the 
clue to the absence of nails and hair, and suggests that they have 
been wom off by the triturating effect of the wind-blown sand, 

Another phenomenon, and one which is less easy to explain, has 
been the discovery of countless specimens of a small species of mite 
(Acarina), frst found upon the stomach-contents of the woman, and 
later, in still greater quantity, within the uterus and in the nasal 
cavities. In the latter places, small reddish particles, which detached 
themselves from the walls, resolved themselves into masses of mites, 
some entire and others in fragments, mixed with blood corpuscles. 
Here the simplest supposition is that, being troglodytic animals, 
they have used the dried mummies for their habitat in the same 
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way as they would use a fallen trec-trunk, and that they have found 
their way to all accessible cavities of the body, although their asso- 
ciation with blood corpuscles might indicate either a parasitic habit, 
or that they infested the body soon after death. 

Much can certainly be obtained from further microscopic inves- 
tigation of softened mummied material, but. not only is a thorough 
knowledge of botany, zodlogy, anatomy, and histology necessary, 
but an acquaintance with the ethnology of the people to be studied, 
including their manners, customs, and religious rites, in order to in- 
telligently direct such investigations, ‘This work can best be done 
then by the collaboration of several investigators, and it may be 
hoped that something will be done in this line in the near future. 

‘As far, also, as the gross application of the softening and restor- 
ing method is concerned, my investigations thus far have not 
covered the field or exhausted the possibilities of the method, since 
the various forms of Egyptian mummies have not yet been tested, 
nor has the investigation of the Peruvians been by any means com- 
pleted, Tt may not be too much to suggest, if the method is found 
applicable to the best embalmed mummies of the Egyptians, that at 
some future time the faces of the great Pharoahs may be seen in a 
still more life-like condition than that which they exhibit at present 
in the glass cases of the Gizeh Museum. 
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GLOSSARY OF THE MOHEGAN-PEQUOT LANGUAGE 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE axp FRANK G. SPECK 


There is always something strangely pathetic about a dying 
language, especially when, like the Mohegan-Pequot idiom, the 
dialect exists in the memory of but a single living person, Mr Speck 
has obtained two connected texts and most of the following words 
and forms from Mrs Fidelia A. H. Fielding, an aged Indian woman 
resident at Mohegan, near Norwich, Conn., who has kept up her 
scanty knowledge of her early speech chiefly by talking to herself. 
The text of a sermon in Mrs Fielding’ dialect has already been 
published by us with full philological commentary in the American 
Anthropologist (vol. 5, pp. 193-212). Another shorter text with a 
similar commentary will soon be published separately by Mr Speck 
alone. 

The following word-list of 446 words and forms were all col- 
lected by Mr Speck during the last year at Mohegan, Conn., chiefly 
from Mrs Fielding, and submitted to Professor Prince in Mrs Field- 
ing's spelling. In arranging these words into a glossary, all the 
work of which was done by Professor Prince, it has been thought 
best for sentimental reasons to adhere to Mrs Fielding's orthog- 
raphy, imperfect as it is. Her system is undoubtedly that of the 
few white men and educated Indians who tried to write the Pequot 
language while it was still a living idiom. The proper pronuncia- 
tion of each Pequot word as uttered by Mrs Fielding is given in 
parentheses, in accordance with the following method; Of the 
vowels, @ = a in "father" ; A = aw in “awful 














not"; d eu in “rule; As in “but 
foot.” ‘The apostrophe (') =a short indeterminate a-vowel. 
The consonants have the English values, except that g is always 
hard asin "go"; final -kw = kwa, with a very short final vowel; 
f= nasal nas in French final; $= sh. The combination Zs is to 
18 
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be pronounced with a slight palatalization after the sibilant. The 
inverted comma (^) indicates a light rough breathing similar to the 
Arabic medial He. 

Throughout the glossary an attempt has been made to give, so 
far as possible, the cognates of each Pequot word. Here it should 
be nóted that in Abenaki à 2 om with nasal m, as in French mon, and 
3 — German 3, In Delaware the German system of phonetics fol- 
lowed by Brinton in his Lendpe Dictionary has been observed. The 
Natick and Narragansett words are given according to the English 
system followed by Eliot and Roger Williams, while the Ojibwe 
words are to be pronounced with the ltalian vowels as given in 
Baraga's Otchipwe Dictionary. 

‘Although Mrs Fielding’s dialect of Pequot is in the last stages 
of decay, as has already been pointed out," it stil retains enough of 
the original phonetics and grammatical phenomena to enable us to 
judge very satisfactorily regarding the primitive character of the 
language: 

In the Pequot phonetics we note that the Peq. ó generally == №. 
‘A and that the Peg. has an indeterminate consonant 4 between 6 
and to? This is probably the sound which Eliot indicated by ff 
Furthermore Peq. d'= N. £, Peq, g=N. $, and Peq. s = N. s, thus 
showing the marked tendency of the Pequot to medialization. Per- 
haps the most striking characteristic of Mrs Fielding’s Pequot is the 
extraordinary elision of the original = ғ = т. Thus, we find moish 
hen = N. monish; ikebuzoo * he works ' shows the same stem as the 
Abn. aloka ; weyungoo em Aba, uldgua yesterday e N. wunnunke г 
VT Nui w represented in Eliot's writings by е Бой безге ( w ) T have 
йшй ну by ө 

+ American Anthropolegiit, 1903, vol- $, p. 210. 

The following abbreviations are ased: Abn. — Abenaki; C. == Josiah Cotton, 
Vocabalury of the Massachusetts (or Natick) Indian Language, Mert. Mist. Sec. Coll., 





Dictionary, by James 
a905i O}. = Ojibwe; RW. = Roger Williama, iy lala 14 Language of Ameria 
‘Stiles = Ezra Stiles, 4 Vocabulary of the Peyust Language obtained by President Stilet 
ds (pé (erbe ену фа Di al Amas ashy). Ths sein 
of the other abbreviations wie is obvious. The Abenaki and Pamamaquoddy material 
wed în this article comes from Profenor Prince» collections. The Natick words are 
from Trambull's ND,, the Narragansett from RW., the Delaware fro Brinton's LD., 
and the Ojitme from Baraga's Occhipe Dictionary. 
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svogeryon rain= Abn. soglon = N. sokenunt, ete. This inability on 
the part of the Pequots to pronounce an /-r sound is even seen in 
their English loanwords. ‘Thus, deyoti plate; deyungut blanket ; 
Феуоит broom, There is no r-sound in Peq. in spite of Mrs Field- 
ing's repeated use of this consonant in her text as a mere stop con- 
sonant (see Am, Anthrop. у, 190). A most curious point in this 
dialect is the dual pronunciation of some words with either or hard 
& Thus, chawgwan or goggwan what; googernas or goojernos, 
This perhaps points to a blending in Mrs Fielding's idiom of two 
distinct Algonquian linguistic variations, i e., one which used the 
sound as in Abenaki and Ojibwe, and one which regularly used 
the hard g as in Peq. waggey for, in order that, = Abn. taji. 

This theory that two Algonquian dialects existed in the Mohegan 
community seems to be further confirmed by the fact that Mr 
Speck has obtained two slightly varying systems of numerals, the 
one from Mrs Fielding and the other from an old Mohegan Indian, 
James H, Rogers. The following comparison of these two systems 
with the Natick and Narragansett numerals will serve to illustrate 
this point: 

















[м Киши. | Roce [Nanna] Мати 
one лері ч тий m 
two (n ч тене | жее 
three «й ил nit. nish 
four iaw iw Pu yaw 
five пш nipa nepanna | napanna 
six M disk ni'kûdüs gutta mequitatush 
seven nisi sh. тий «пайа nesauruk 
det Malik | hne | шшш} | ewok 
nine alk wing |) Фо дп | parkugit ishoogun 
ten [rie hg Puck M 


It should be noted in this connection that the Peq. s tends to 
become 3 in juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, sgwaaw 
= Fed woman, and sheesucks = зайг eyes. Two noteworthy 
cases of metathesis are seen iù Peq. geyommon spoon = Abn, 
ambuón, and Peg. skeeshu quick == Oj, kejidin, 

The original grammatical phenomena are poorly preserved in 
Mrs Fielding’s idiom. Thus we find the inan. indef, form neweek- 
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tumun explained by her as meaning ‘I love him.’ This can only 
mean ‘I love i In another instance (see Weesnawaunst) she 
uses the inan, pl. ending -så where the an. pl. -yg should have been 
employed. Furthermore, her moods have nearly all disappeared 
(CE yunjunum ‘that he open,’ not a subjunctive at all), but note 
‘womdunseyon ‘if I live in the morning, a genuine conditional. 
Other correct forms, however, have been rescued from the wreck. 
Thus, newotinemong he helps me (Am. Anth,, v, 204); newoti- 
nemowo E help him, ete. In guomwehige tit scares me; the n of the 
Ist p. has been lost, i. e., neguomwehige is the correct form. The 
preservation of the phonetic infix -/- is also noticeable, as in gertub, 
q. v, and the imperative suffix -ush is still extant. See s. v. 
DEUS: 

In vocabulary the Pequot is very close to the Natick and Nar- 
ragansett, as will be seen from the glossary. It is probable that 
Naticks, Narragansetts, and Pequots were mutually intelligible with- 
out much difficulty, On the other hand, a few Pequot words are 
traceable only to the Abenaki, and: occasionally only an Ojibwe 
cognate is possible, A very few words are given in the glossary 
as being without discernible cognates. 

Words indicated as Brothertown words were collected by Mr 
Speck from an old Indian at Mohegan who had lived for some time 
at Brothertown, near Green Bay, Wisconsin, whither a number of 
New England Indians, notably Tunxis, Wampanoags, Mohegans, 
and a few Long Island Montauks emigrated about fifty years ago. 
As will appear below, these words are merely corruptions of Ojibwe 
forms, 

Our Mohegan-Pequot list should prove a useful supplement to 
the late James Hammond Trumbull's Natick Dictionary, to which 
constant reference has herein been made. In spite of the doubt- 
ful character of much of Trumbull's work, his dictionary is valu- 
able as a list. Mr Speck has rescued from oblivion the remains of 
what was once the speech of a powerful New England nation, a 
speech which according to all previous accounts had perished at 
least sixty years ago! Mrs Fielding is indeed the Dorothy Pen- 
treath of the. Mohegan-Pequots, and is quite as deserving of an 
enduring monument as was the last old woman who spoke Cornish. 
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MotutGAN-PrQUOT GLOSSARY. 

AHUPANUN come here, Brothertown word. No cognate. 

‘Avrece apple (d/f's). There is no native equivalent for ‘apple’ in 
Abn. (apes) or D. (apél). ‘The word is not given in ND. 

Aqui hello (¿bx01") = Abn. dual, 

Bacexoon bag (d0'górád). A hybrid, the last part of which is cogn. 
with RW. nufassen hemp-bags; cf. N. nutin to lift up; RW. níutash to 
take on the back, Same stem as in manodak bag, q. v. 

Baunuwrat rising, suid of the sun geesushy, «. v. (Аманд). Cogn, 
with N. mpattuhguonk a stake, pole, from nepadtau stand, 

BAnxEDER maybe, perhaps (4144), This is past. The fut, is AAM- 
mis, CE N. paguodéhe (fút), Element pa = fah? The separate form 
ás dahke. 

Barsa itis come (Achd) = pa + cha, pa being the indefinite par- 
ticle tit is continuing.’ Cf. N. padodjiteau it in finished (ND. 259): 

Berne evil spirit (4701)? 

Burp bed (H4). Eng. loanword. 

Brsovunk bedstead (Aduna) e» led -- the loc, ending. 

Bras peas (4u). Eng. loanword ; cf. Abn, Als. 

Bezrxvz lady's dress (Hs) ee Abo. pithdzon coat. 

Buram Friday (42144). Here we certainly expect the ¢ which is 
not present, 

Brxxoum give up (HAfdim). Cogn. with Abn, nd-abagidam Т void 
excrement, renounce; D. pasifatamaiwan to forgive someone, LD. 106 
(see Am. Anth: v, 407). 

Brksres pig (АГ). Eng, loanword with dim. «str; cf. Abn. piks, 
showing the 4 of the Eng, plural, 

Bestur thread (Amin?) = N, pemunncokt cord, string. 

Browny flour (Aiat)? 

Bexcun smoke (Aid) = N. pukut; RW. pucks Abn. pekeda smoke. 

Bevan come, with imv. rk (H'41) from y/H come «« N. peyihu, Abn, 


Paid (ee Am, Anth v, 205). In Pequot we find also mar wé-biyo 1 shall 
come. See Mus and Bevor, 


Bryon he is coming (рд). $ее Вкузн. 
Вктозикямкк шеш (Муш). А hybrid, from diy, a variant 
of tocous meat, qv. + Eng, meat. Note here the medial 4, 
Brvor plate (90441). Eng. loanword. Note the change of Z to y. 
Bevoum broom (Аун). Eng: loanword with softened r. 


Brrvxcur blanket (/yi'ngir). Eng. loanword. Cf, the Narr, pind: 
hit, also a loanword. бе 5 
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Bios ten (Meg). Stiles fing; №. Pub, Hog; Long Island jeyac, 
jawnk. This is a genuine New England numeral. Abm. has mdala and 
Pass. mtuln ten. 

Bovperxasuan fying (adj. (ana). Cogn, with N. peu it 
flics and with du in Abn. pami-duo he flies. 

Boicx porridge (407) =N. sebañeg, pottage. See Weovsiwoioe. 

Bomxvaxnont all the world (4a'miig? di). Bom = wom with b; kûgt 
must be a reduplication of Af earth. See Am. Anth., V, 206, 11, 

Booxqur dirt blowing (A/A-mP). Lit, “it blows’; N. gutan he 
blows, ND. 227. 

Booxsuta break, lit. he b. (A44). Abn. poskwendmuk one b.; RW. 
pokesha, I connect this with Aba. Aastha shoot. 

Boroos cat (pêr). No cognate, 

Boroquarzs little quail (A/kewiufi). Stiles papoguateece part- 
ridge; N. pañpahtıhaas, pohpohkussu ; RW. paufeok. 

Borwesa pretty well (éd'mf ea") with a variant form pwys, This 
must be a derivative from the N. stem eae little, seen also in Abn. 
piüsessit he is little. 

‘Boxzucwon one thing, from dorsug one (AF aan) me N, patik, 
pauka ; Abn. paseguen. 

Bosukrac gun (M'Hfg)em RW. jeshunch; Abn. далдая; Сее 
paskesiggun. See BusukwA. 

Bosv good«day (Mis) Plainly a deriv. from Fr. Bonjour. 
Brothertown word. 

Bovzuc one (Aag); see above Jerem, Cogn. with Abn. 
rieuon; Old. Alg. peek; RW. pawswok; Oj, айн, Cree peyak. 
Mrs F. wrote the form Áeyrar in the sermon, perhaps by accident, but it. 
may be an old form seen in Cree Aci f 

BozuxvKwoxe nine (Abadi dwing) also Bésibg^gin ; ef. N, pakngun. 

Bummer a splint which binds a basket (Amst)? 

Rustenows they walk (Aümt'À) ee pomushauh ; Abn. mb'mesa Y walk, 
ete, 

Bewcasoo lame (4# agin’), This may be cogn. with N. and RW, 
qunmukzeeru he is lame ; cf. Abn. mpuetiidaior lamely. 

BuxxxDwoxo knife (Anf ding) e RW, fpunn2tunck ; Stiles punnee- 
dunk. 

Busero bonnet (A/fZ). Eng. loanword. 

Ne nesxozerxoxsty I &ll down (ni A&HMUFrin). Also Niantic 
ace to Mr E. Cf N. pemuthan, petshavg they fall, 

BusukwA he shoots (AH ê) = Abn. Хаз Лотар to shoot. See 
Bosuxgac. 
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Bosiwa: noon (HH) e N. julshepaeaen ; RW. pauslaquau ; 
Abn. paskua. 

B'wacnu small (bmach) = N. pechean he makes small; Abn. 
 iüressit he is small. 

Benz pot, chamberpot (Bis) == N. wihy a vessel, dish. 

Byowny good-bye (/d'ióod'l) ; plainlyan Eng. loanword from * bye- 
bye? 

ec where are you going? (Xanak'shzam.) Brothertown 
word, From Oj, ate where, ¿ja go. 

Canukrv private parts (Admdi’é?) must be from the same stem as N. 
kinukkinum he mixes; cf. N, Aenughe among. 

CuawowAN what, something (cAd'gwòn). Cogn. with Abn, Aagué > 
Pass. еле; N. chagwas, Chawgwan is pronounced also, gd'gudn with 
hard g. See Am. Anth., V, 205. For its use, ef. chawgwun ne what is 
that; womme ckawgwansh all things: 

Cuwa where (chdhòg). 1 can find no cognate for this, N. 
uttiyen; At. tondaka where, In Pequot chawhag gertish == where are 
you going? See s. v. Gerris, Chawhog gerwoochi == whence come 
you? Chawhog is often suffixed, as фейз fa Johdg where shall he 
E 

Сиамвоч hard (chifsin). No cognate. 

Curxovr weak-fih, Labrus Squeteage (cif) ee N. checout, chequit, 
from chohki spotted ? (ND. 21). 

Сиккиз cheese (jis) with obscured s. Eng. loanword. Cf, Abn, 
che, 

Cirrus. always: (eA), abbrev. for mucheme, q.v. — Cf, Abn, 
majimisei ; N. micheme. 

Curxenvoory dreadíül, terrible (cA/fd'ggi) e D. 4rehipinaquot he 
is terrible. Same stem as in éschipey spirit (все Jeru, and Prince in 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., xti, 29). 

Cuxvwez ncarly, ín chee dushkua nearly non (cM-w11). Perhaps 
cogn. with Abn. fae Jiu almost. 

Сиккинү пет (chi’whil). No cognate. 

Сикут® three (chil) e N, nisbue ; RW. pl. inan. shaoinash ; Stiles 
УЗ 

Comwen-osn eight (chint-d'sk). Stiles skwausk; RW, shworuek 
N. shwosuk ; Abn: ntsc. 

Cov nose (Hii) = Stiles souchaun; N. mutehan ; An, peejol, 

Cuucousce hay (chifgáns ). 1 think this must be the word for 
‘chicken ' and an Eng. lomword, See Krxcutww. 
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Cavxcue must (chi’ncht) = Abn. achowi, This isnot in N,, where 
mos = must (see Mus), 

CHUNCHERCHEK, sce KUNCHERCWER. 

Nr cuvxrun I want (zé-chindim) em N. aheheuentam he desires it; 

Ne cuuven I need (aé-cha’ya); charedh they need. Sec Am. Arth., 
y, 203, and ef, Сишктим. 

Cit cider (s4'1d4'4). Eng. loanword ; cf. Abn. saidat. Note loss of 
‘rin Pequot, represented by / in Abn, 

Cocmiskold man (Adchd'is) = N. Adhchis, pl. vag; Abn. 4chayi from. 
Wehi = big, greats Cf. s. v. Guxcux. 

Cooks: sleep, 3 p. (438i). This isa Brothertown word and must. 
bbe cogn. with №. Aussubkoen he sleeps like a stone, 

Conjux boy (ji^). An abbreviated form of muckachucky, qs v+ 

Cows go to sleep (Adsl!) = N. donen; yo cowish sleep here: 
CE D. gauwin; Abn. Aawí he slecps, In cowish the «Fis the sign of 
the imv. 

Cucuatuno crpt will you have some cider (Adchating sdiddl) = Abn. 
#wajonem you have, 

Cunposk віх (Аййй) = Stiles necguddosh ; N. neyuttatush. 

Curacux he is sleepy (dikim) == N, Aodtuéguomunat (partc.) 
D. ngatungwan == I sleep. ‘The first part of this word contains the Abn. 
Aadirii- wish, desire. 

Cupar it iv ready, finished (4i). This is really a sign of the pas- 
sive; ef: cudeé wigdea it in already done. 1 believe сый = Abn. kisi 
sign of the past tense. In N. guoshappu means he is ready ;. quite a dif- 
ferent stem. Ch. cased dupoook itis already night; cudgi munchedah it 
is already sought after, etc. See NuNcitenusu 

Duas, pl. -ug = evil spirit (i8). See Jen. 

Dxnrcorxuo hell (41//44n4'¿). Sce Jremcorxuo: 

Dirwabuso drunk (нойи), “The word occurs also in the form 
«ад ун. А difficult word, perhaps cogn. with Abn. wijermowinne 
adrunkard? Cf, Oj. menitweshkid toper. See $. Y. GERREEWOM. 

Do and. See Docken. 

Donny сап (40) = Abn. tbi enough; D. tepi. In N: we find tapi 
it is sufficient and fapemum he is able. In Pequot, ably precedes the 
verb-form, i. e. doby ge kedersu can you read? 

Docken and (4/44) = Abn. a + Aa = N, Aah and, See Do. 

Donni where (rel, 44447) = do + ddi= Abn. tali. DO = Abn. 
doni where, when, For di, ef, Neni, Yrowni. "The elements of the 
Abn. font appear in N. nttiyew where; Narr. голай. 
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Dooseraz Tuesday (Dé'sáta).. 

Dorts table (44'4). Eng. loanword. 

Do&xzs turkeys (ddihtr). Loanword, also in D. sschikenum turkey, 
from Eng. ‘chicken.’ Aba. nahama ; N. neyhom = turkey. 

Dorwurs turnips (ddnd'gs). Eng. loanword. 

Dozograk Thursday (D/sata). 

Ducxsous rabbit (dU Asdr) e Stiles fupsaas; a pure Pequot word. 
Cf. RW. wautuckques and N. mohtukquasog, pl. rabbits, from a different 
stem. 

DucksuxwE he falls down (dz cuf), perhaps cogn. with N. mé&- 
sheen it falls down. Cf, Abn. pacerzin it falls, said of a thunderbolt. 

Ducxwoxg mortar (dikwd'ng) = №. tegeuksoonk; RW. fdcumuh; 
Abn. fagwadgan ; D- fachguahoaban, all from the stem seen in N. ардан 
he pounds. See TEECOMMEWAAS, 

Dox т what ails you? (alin #41), Din = Abn. tûnî what j 
de is the 24 pers; £ is the infix before a stem beginning with a vowel, and 
487 is the verb*to be." Cf Abn. Mai k-däyin? ‘how are you,’ or ‘where 
are you?" 

Dorxwon night, dark (42/Ased) e Abn. tebok. Loc. of dipti is 
уыс. 

Eex, pl. eesag man (In, fnág) e N. nianu, seen also in Abn. winno, 
onyinendings Cf Ojbweimim Trumbull says, in ND. 292, that N. 
ninnu emphasizes the gd pers., and through it the ast pers. Thus, пой, 
neen, n'un he is such as this one or *as I am.” Vina was used only 
when speaking of men of the Indian race. Missinèwog meant men of 
other races. See SKEEDUMBORK. 

Eso, Ewasi he says, say it; imv. (Ya, fez). This contains the 
same stem as Abn. («dam he says it. Cf. also RW. feagua nteatoem what 
shall I say? In Peg. aéfwó=1 say, without the infixed -4. 

Gawowiw. See Cuawowax. 

Gs, Gre you (ge), This is a common Algonquian heritage. СЕМ. 
and RW. keen; D. Oj. žin; Abn. Aie; Pass. Hl; Micmac keen ; ete, 

Grasnquope he is angry (¢fiémidé) is apparently not equivalent 
to N. mutguantem (ace. to Trumbull from musgu? red and -antum a 
state of miod?). Also Abn. murbmuidam. 

Grssirirosm wash tbyself (gf Iéit3J) = N. sutehissetansh wash thy- 
self; Abn. hacia. 

 Grzsx day in yeageesk, q. v. (gib). See Gersuxon. 

Grrsvkoo day (д?) = С. deswhad, RW. Aeesakat, N, kesuk, 
Abn. &isgad, D. gischgui. 
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Grxruzuo cattle (gf tisiig) = RW. netasiog, М. netassu, pl. -og To 
Pequot geetus ís the singular. 

Grxzvsuc sun. (gf'si/lg) e RW. kesuckquand the sun as a god; Abn. 
dior, D. gischuch. Stiles gives тегия аз the san, 

Grichair (ii). I believe this is a corruption of Eng. chair. 

Graxzwon drunk (gedfza) = D, dee cadéwus thou art drunk, from 
Salem Town Records, Lib. B (Trenton, №. J.). The N. cognate is 
Rogheissigpamuwaen he is drunk ; Aubewad, he is mad, crazy, ND. 30. 

Gexstoonu he steals (g'mi'did) = Narr. kamootahick thieves; N. 
Aummute; Aba. kamodnamuk one steals. See Am. Anth., Y, 20 

Grasunexrow it is hor (258/0245) e« RW, usipita ; Oj. nkijob Tam 
hotin a hoise; N. Bussifaw itishot. See GERSUDAM. 

Gensuai it is hot, stid of the weather (g^sd/d4).. See Grssunskton. 

Geastic mud (¢'si's) also gerzuggayeh itis muddy (g'siggdyé). This 
must be cogn. with N. issag mire, mud, with е for p. 

Gerraxwist going to (414000) ¡4 + f ami + 2. For awi, c£ N. 
aui he goes, ND. 267. I believe this is cogn. with Abn. Aadawi, the 
sign of the future, where the & is part of the root and not the second 
person. The Æ in gertaEtish is nothing. but the common Algonquian. 
Tough breathing, See Grriswr. 

GrxrmrwoNG he helps you (y fmeming). Cf. пара петдл he 
helps me, Am. Anth., V, 204. The stem is totine q. у. and cf, RW. 
kuttanmumous be helps thee. In Abn. there is an inherent 4, as in 
AdemoRgaimi help me, where A is not the ad pers. ‘The N, stem is 
ammumaoh he helps him, which is probably a cognate. 

Grxrun you stay (f fê). Here & is the ad pers; 4s the infix be- 
fore the vowel, and dis the stem, Cf. Abn. md-aðin he stays, sits; М. 
muttapaín L sit; recetappu he sits with him, etc. In Peg. gita’ud sab — 
he is going to stay, for soutuby = 34 pers. 

Сзятонман he sings (g'#/ma), pl. gertulmak they sing = N. 
Aetuhom be sings. This ketu-gertuh = Abn. Aadaei scen in Aadawrintbdit 
they who sing, ‘The original stem is evidently seen in N, wnnuham he 
sings, Abn, Audawintédit really means “those who wish (Aidai) to 











sing. 
Grxmuwrsm get up (g'A'mAsA)! The root is really wmf; cf 
Ап, дийн, піве, seen in red-Omikin; N. omohku he gets up, Tn Pequot 
also négétin Y arise. 
Ne-ceranwe 1 am going (w2itd'w!), See Genraxwis. This is 
used exactly like the Abn. дайта; cf. m2 g' dwt gliaeat Lam going to 
маф. Сдала Hi = he shall stay. 
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Grvowuox spoon (giyi/min) = Abn. amkun; C. kunnaum, guon- 
nam. 

GioerookzR he talks (zigtti’4i) = N. Ackwtan he talks, Aebefwbau 
he speaks well or is fair spoken. 

Gicrookrxwoxu language (gif? ing) with the regular abstr. 
ending -wing= Abn. драп, Раза. арат. Cf. N. Jndianne unnont- 
tutegonb, hethrsoonk language, from hettueg they talk together. 

Gocosv depart, get out (gigi) = Abn, Awajek outside ; cf Am. 
Anth., v, 204- N. pokguoddit outside ; RW. puckyuatchick. 

Gocowox wise Un reir] Hesien, 9; v. Note hard g for j, a 
frequent occurrence in Pequot- 

Goon fallen snow (pia) = N. hus; Di gant; bot Abn. juhw, See 
Sooyron. 

Nr-GOONGEXTOON Iam thirsty (néga!ngéin). Cf. №, mubokutun T 
thirst. 

Goowoxvox cock, rooster (ji'ngéydks). Î seem to see a cogn. for 
this strange word in Stiles koñank a goose? The N. word for ‘cock * is 
monshndmpash. Abn. = ahamð. 

Goowsoo, pl. goongermench stocking (ganga, -wanch); Stiles cungo- 
sewntch a stocking, but this form is plural. RW. caukoanash leggings, 
inan. pl. ; D. адия. 

Goorxwop a cloudy day (gipss). The last element is twad day, 
seen in all the Algonquian idioms. T find no cognate for р. 

Gorbuxcn take olf, imv. (gius), cogn. with N. Aadfmum he 
draws off. 

Gosn cow, pl. geshenug (gach, -enug). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. 


Nr-cowwr 1 sleep (niti) «e Abn. Ai; D. gamin ; N. Aoueu, 
See Cows. 

Guxcx big (gine). The sound pronounced but not written 
by Mrs Fielding is interesting, as it shows that thisis a reduplication from 
Acht big, great (all Algonquian), With gunche, ef Abn. étvontst and No 
Achshe, in compounds AeAt, as in Achtannit the great God. 

Guxpremox gentleman (gé’ndimin). Eng. loanword, valuable only 
as showing the Pequot hard g for j. 

Соко young. See Guxccunn. 

 Groavwm young man (ging-i^m) is plainly a corruption of a form 
like N. mankom youth, from menè- light + omp = man ; seen in RW. 
shectomp ; Vas. shitap man. See Guxc-snquaws. 

Guwo-suquaws young girl; corr. of N. munksgua; Ab. núxkmo, 
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GUNGWEXKSUMA somebody whistling, (gún-gu/ksáma). This prefix 
may be an abbreviation for chateyawn # ° See GWEKSU. 

Gumusn long, inan. pl. (india) e N. gunni, Abn, kweni. 

Guswkracuwo spiri light from punkwood (giiAéehing). No 
cognate. 

Gwarr quart (gwär/). Eng- loanword- 

Gwrxsu he whistles (gmf'kri) = Арп, Азот he whistles and Aikzeso- 
wigan whistling. See GUNGWEEKSUMA- 

Gwunsxoc pestle (gwunimag) =N. guinahsin, lit. *a long stone," 
from gunni + asiun, See Sux. 

Hoxenue oxen (A0/xénag). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn, adsen an ox. 

Honooacuy handkerchief (Aa'mgéchd'i). Eng. loanword, Cf, Abn. 
moswa, ftom Fr, mouchoir, 

Huzzess horse (iss). Eng. loanword. Cf: Abn. ases; Pass. 
ha-as. Eliot has horsesug, pl, but the form naħnaiyeumovadt “creature 
that carries’ occurs in Natick. Cf. D, manayunges (Heckewelder Cor- 
respondence, 402). 

Ixexuzoo he works (47A'44cú) = Abn, aloba; N, amahaups he 
works; muftandhour 1 work. Here again we have the elided m in 
Pequot, Aiki = aloka-anaka. 

Ixuzoo work (noun d'bumsé"). Sce Ikxkvzoo. 

Ixcuu Indian (Yacht), seen in Zmchineen, i. e. Indian man + een, 
qv. Eliot has Zadian which was no doubt pronounced incun, 

Jen spirit (FAT) a Stiles chepy; N. chippeog ghosts; Nanticoke 
dret-e n dead man j Abn, chihai; D. tschipey. All these words come 
from a stem trip-chip to separate, i, e. a spirit is something separated 
from the body. ‘The form debe (aid!) also oocurs in Pequot with an ap- 
proach to palatalization, See DENE. 

Jrxmcomwvo hell (JIMH4'sàg). ‘This probably contains the ele- 
ments Jechi and ойде land, i. e. spirit land, See Deseconxvg, and ef, 
Am, Anth., V, 203. 

Jura bird (its) = Abn, sips, with palatalized sibilant and change 
ofp tor, The N, was puppinshaas, from a different stem, 

Jocoueex house (ji? twitn’). ‘This is a most difficult word. In N, 
chokquog means *an Englishman,’ i.e. ‘a knife-man,' with reference to 
the sword; cf. Oj. Aitchimákumán tbig knife’ = ' English.” On the 
Other hand, Oj. jaganash * Englishman * seems to be cognate with N, chok- 
guog ' Englishman." I am tempted to see in Pequot ocgueem the word for 
Englishman, i. e. jag = the element for ‘knife’ = ‘Englishman’ + fn 
‘man.’ If the word really meant “house in Pequot according to Mrs 
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Fielding, it meant * English house” as distinct from a wigwam. The 
regular N. word for house was komuk = Eng. house, but mel was the 
Indian dwelling; cf. mekick my house RW. ; Abn, wigwóm; Pass. wig- 
twäm ; Oj, wigiwam, all of which words contain the stem wig-wik dwell 
Is it possible that jorgween has this stem in the inverted т 7—1, e, 
win? The whole question is doubtful and difficult. 

Joxnow near? (jéna'i) is a doubtful word without cognate, 

Josue so much (jashé), asin joske goone so much snow, Perhaps 
this is connected with Abn. asi so much ? 

Ne: jovouaruw Lam in a hurry (né,ja"hwittom), This must be cog- 
nate with D. schar immediately ; schawevessin he makes haste. I can 
find no other cognate. 

Jovouisit be quick (jlitni’sh) is evidently the imy. of the above. 

Јом сталу (jund’i) seen in juni shguaaw a crazy woman, No cog- 
nate, 

Juntum a crazy man (jind'idm), See Just. 

Juwnyyust anything warm, really ‘warm yourself" (jidrod'tish) is 
‘perhaps cognate with Abn. atvas/ warm yourself: 

Kus dirt (41) = Abn. Ah, abt; N. oke, 

Kreensu he reads (Ar'disd) «= N. agketam he counts the letters, 
i. e. reads; Abu. agida count, read. 

Kero ground (kig), locative of ker, q. v. Cf. Abn. Ath in the earth. 

KERNUNCH carry (AFnûnch) = N. kenunnum he bears it. 

Ne xmownto I desire, wantit (né-tid'wig), "Thisalso means “I must,” 
‘This must be the Pequot form of N. guenaua/ it is lacking, with elision 
of the Las usual. 

Krscuvsw ау (Мей rh). "This is the real word for ‘hay,’ соқа: 
with N. moskeht; C. ackusque, Abn. mskiéw grass. Та Айез we have 
û metathesis #4 = s-4in the other Algonquian words, Sec CHUGGUNCE. 

аммом wk you look at that (Admimsh al) ж= №. womompsh look 
down з топеги he looks at him, All these stems are cognate with nam 
see, See Nawan. 

Kivo werux cold wind (44906 йит) = Ам. tka; Pass. te, 
RW. takki, tatokki. See Wirus. Kipo also occurs in Aiya seogeryon 
cold rain = Abn. а горот. See ZO0GERYON and TeKIYO. 

Мк-кёнём. 1 see. бее Мини, 

Kouxxe10ux cider (Ai’nkitin). See Cı. Probably cogn. with 
goongertoon, q.v 

бкк-ков your hat (2445) must be Eng: losnword from ^ cap." 

Kuncatencuee only a little (Ai nchivht), also chi’nchtcht! = N. og- 
guhsez C. eghurse a little. 
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Kuwres leg (Jind), Probably diminutive for №. muAMont ; RW. 
лошат his leg ; Abn. wid his leg. 

Kuwsuwo head (Ai’ming). This meins also ‘face, appearance.’ 
No cognate. 

Laprrslady (Jed). English loanwood: 

Ma sign of the past tense, as in ne-ma-mud I did not (ma). Tt also 
precedes the verb, as in wa-ne-tish T went. This md may be an abbrev. 
of a form like N. mahche lt has passed away, which appears in the form 
mesh; cf. tashin mesh commaug how much have you given? D, maschi 
already, 

Maxovast a basket (mani'da) ; n'manodah = my basket. This is 
really “a bag’; N, mand; Stiles munnotgh, probably pl; Abn. manoda: 
See Baoexoon. 

Marcu eat it, imv. (m4) = N, meetiu he eats it; RW. mererimmin z 
D. pitsin in klapi mitet have you eaten enough? Abn. mite 

Maxyo he eats it. (m/j)), seen in a'megjo T eat it, See above Merci: 
Also germeechyowon = you eat Ít; n'mezjunne I eat it. 

Ger-meesn in ma me germeesh Y did give you (gif). Cf. also mut 
ne germeesh 1 will give you. In germeesh we have the ger of the ad 
pers. (q. v.), which always has the precedence in Algonquian, + the root 
mee give = Abo. y mil scen in n'milgon he gives me. Cf. N. magis give 
thou; RW. mavds, In Pequot the form meesum ne ‘give me that" (ne 
= that) also occurs (medm nl) == Abn. mili give me. 

Mroresuxubou he із lazy (migirhkiidi?). The root ía probably geek 
жееп їп D. gicht-amen be is lazy ; cf. Oj. maegateh slowly (?). 

Meseaciin dung (mi'gtehid), undoubtedly cognate with Abn, magri 
dung, 

Mrowox feathes, quill (mPgiodm) =N. megun, Abn. míguen, D. 
migun, 

Mrxsao0 he is strong (m'kp0) = Abn. mifkigo he is strong, with 
Joss of / in Pequot. Cf. №. menuhki; RW. minikeon strong. 

Menpwrett sit down (mi!dipch) imvo == RW. máttapsh yóteg sit by 
the fite; N, muttappin I sit, 

Menxeanwues little boy (midid'wis). The common word is 
muchachucks, q. Y. The first element in merkeahwees seems to be iden- 
tical with that seen in muckachuekt. 

Ne mexxunus T pick, gather (ягн бийт) = N. mukkinum he 
gathers. Seen in Abn; magamé/dimwk the place where they gather. 

Merooo tree, stick (ml'Ai^g) = D, mehitt'gus a twig; Stiles a' tucks y 
М, те. 
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MixsuxupawAe® whiskey. Brothertown word. Corr. of Oj. izh- 
Aotewabo frewater. 

Mismas little rain (wishin). ND. 212 gives mishinnon great 
heavy rain. Perhaps mixhiza means a shower, i. e. a heavy but short 
min; hence Mrs F.'s definition as “little rain, 

Moneexs Mohegan, pl. moheekseenag (mbltks-Indg). This word 
also appears in the pl. form Muhecganiug (see Am. Anth., V, 193). The 
word may be derived irom makheak great and Aizan tide-water (D.). It 
was first used to denote the Hudson River Mohicans and later applied to 
itself by the mongrel colony at Mohegan. 

Мови Һед (тайл) = N. mimirk. Here again we note the Pequot 
elision of the n- 

Motsuocxs chickens (móíshaks) dim, of moich, q. v. 

Ne woocwiwA I am sick (némé'ching’). This is coga. with N. 
machina be is sick; Abn. machina he dies, but note that in Pequot 
macháná means he perishes, Am. Anth., ¥, 206. Ѕее Мотпамомон ай. 
Mycnv, 

"Moosxvr anus (ma’ski#), distantly cognate with Abn. todestuan his 
back; ef. №. muppusk back. 

‘Mow he cries, weeps (mda, sometimes maxi) 
RW, mano. 

Nk MowE susmo Iam coming to meeting (mimi! wi-sitmd). Ne-mowe 
Т до must be cognate with N. amd to go; also dm, ND, 267. See Sussont. 

Moraoowoo bad witches (mági'tig ), perhaps e« RW. mannitu, i. 
£. maune от таляе == moy in Pequot. CL. D, mallifurwagan conjuration. 

M'raxwe much very (mtini). 

Moir he dies (machina) x Abn. machine. See Am. Anth., V, 
206 and $. у. MOOCHINA, 

Москлсиосх5 boy (mi’Aachihs) m N. mukkatchouks ; RW. muck- 
guachuchs; Stiles muchachux. See MERKEAMWEES, 

Mun not, no (mòd) = N. matta, mat; RW, mattubs; D. makhta 
also shortened to/a in D. ‘This is a cognate with Abn, onda; Pen. anda. 
Pequot mud is always prefixed to the verb. See Munn. 

Ne uun my brother (nim) = N. wematoh his brother ; cemat my 











М. таш; С. тон; 


Mover no (mîdî). “This is exactly equivalent to N, mazia, 

Mutmoxton he curses (mádi'p4). Seen in muddorpohwwor he speaks 
evil. With -wo, -wa, cf. Abn. -ond' wa; Pass. aduwe speak. Mud in 
these compounds = mache bad, Am. Anth., ¥, 205. N. mattanumau he 
curses him ; Abn, majalmukwoeo, machdonkat he curses. 
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Mopjoo GooNE the snow is gone (mijt'y gan), Maja’y = verb ‘10 
go"; RW, mauche, Abn. mj. 

Mun-sugvoe dull (mdd-shkwi/nd’), lit, ‘not sharp.’ See Suqvowv. 

Mvocavansna breathing hard (mdgdya’sha), a combination of mug- 
quyoh big, de vs +N, mashauonk breath, from maÁmasha he breathes; 
Abn. nasa he breathes, sasawan breathing. 

Muocavon big (miga'ya) = N. mogki ‘great’ used in comparison. 
This N. mogki appears in the well-known word mugwump = N. moge- 
тет в great man, acaptain, Cf. D. machweu large ; Abn. mahsihdmuk 
‘one makes large, 

Мико shoe (jmi'kis, pl. -unsÁ) = mokus, pl. -enash, Stiles mucka- 
sons; Abn. m'hesenal ; Pass, m'bussenul. 

Muwurrar Monday (това). Eng. loanword. 

Munpowoo heaven (mindind’y’), from Mundo God, д. у.а very 
difficult compound, See Am. Anth., V, 203. 

Munpu God (ymiwi’ndd) = Stiles mundtu ; N. manit; D. manitto : 
RW, manitiowock, pl.; Abm, madadddo, from the same stem “devil. 
Moxuesst money (mint'sk). Eng, loanword. Cf, Abn. mimi. 

Mus sign of the future (más). In N. mos means ‘must.’ Eliot has 
mos and fish, both for ‘shall’ or ‘will but he distinguishes between 
them, saying that mos is obligatory and ish the pure future. RW, has 
moce in mocenaneepeeam 1 shall come, and mesh, Tn Pequot mus is pre- 
fixed to the verb form, as mus me Acyor I am coming (mûs mêle). 

Mussanzxxrs beans (wuipdisf tr) =e Stiles mudqisreder ; but. N, hyp 
Puhkicamash ; Abn. tetakwal from quite a. different stem. 

Метанол he dances, pl. sifaAgaAE (witlgd) == RW. ahgue mat- 
mdkesh do not dance ; martwatkaonk they are dancing, perhaps the war 
dance? Cf. RW. mawan enemy. I do not believe there is any connec- 
ion here between “enemy "and “dance,” 

Ne мотсиктим 1 арой it (mé-ma'tehitam), from mutchi bad; Abn. 
maj. See Murcut, MUTSMER. 

Murcui bad (mich!) = Abn. maji, Ne mathe, 

Morgan it is spoiled, bad, said of eggs (michd). See Mureut. 

Morriaxomon sick (&/4714ядтд) = mud -+ tid’na he is not in 
health, See Nooorn. 

Murrounne pack:basket (m4/0'm2) = Abn. and Pen. maddie, ‘This 
is the original of the Canada-English expression ' thump-line," referring. 
to the rope passing over the forehead of the carrier, by means of which 
these baskets are borne. 

Morrupiaroo he is ugly, hideous (mitidja'sa), "The first element 


Aa AHI tei. 
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is mut bad, from mutchi. “The word is compounded of mut + die + su. 
‘The middle element dia is cognate with N. u/tae wofully, the same stem 
seen in Abn. n-uda/dam 1 am sorry. he ending -z is the regular 
reflexive, seen in Abn. abwamals he is sick. 

Murrrwowoo good many (;máffuif' tdg), from same stem as N. mut- 
tae many. Cf. M'TARWE. 

Nicuw. he, she, it (n pim) «e Pass. nipim; N, ndum (Eliot and 
C.) ; D. meka, nebama; Abn. ag'ma. See dm. Anth., v, 206. 

Ne xawau I saw hir (n/-mi'sod), same stem as Abn, паті? Һе sees 
him; N. naum; Pass. ninia he sees See Neruu. Vara) really 
means ' know." 

NE 1 (nd, or before verb-stems n). This is a common Algonquian 
heritage. Cf. N. meen; Abn. mia; Pass nil; D. nin; Oj. min, ete. 
See Gr. 

Nx demonstr. pronoun ‘that' (mf) = N. ne; Abn. and Pass. ni. 
See Nis. 

Nuurscn woods (nébfck) occurs with loc. ending «sg. 1 belleve 
Mrs F. is wrong in this word's meaning. Aebeerh can only mean lake ' 
and not *forest.* Cf. Abn: mebes lake and especially N. wipisse lake, 

Мим there (я) = Abn. midai with clision of See Am. 
Anth., ¥, 204. The N, word for * there" was na-u in that place, with 
loc. ending wt = úl, dink in the other Algonquian dialects, 

Nurs two (sis) == N. neese; Abn. mls; Stiles naese, nerse. 
Naswrsx fortnight (xirin). A hybrid from wees, q. v. and Eng. 
Nsccwwm gone fint, really before (mpm) e N. neponwhkaw he 
goes before; Abn. nikinda Pass. nihanî before, in front. Abn. megini 
also means ‘old,’ ‘aforetime.' In Pequot I find the form negun-neeth 
Бо before, used as the imv. of a verb. 

Nerratssiuo tobacco (rl rimî). Brothertwn word. Corr. of 
Oj. assema, 

Nexûxıs my brother (n242'x23), a Brothertown word, taken from Oj. 
nikanisi my brother. 

NENEQUDDER never, ever (ninikioú'dó) is cognate with Abn. miérodór 
now. 

Nevenrau that is mine (at'ma‘ti’), This stands for nf = ast pers. + 
sa that + the demonstrative element 4t, CE m ifa that is thine, and 
see Worouresn. N. muftaihe = it ig mine. 

гон five (nifld’)= Stiles muppaw; N. and RW. надано, 

Nrovr one (nik?) ж N, negat ; RW. mpuit ; Stiles muguut ; Moh, 
mguittah (Edwards); Pass. negt; D. nguti. 
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NrwrxwU Dsee (mi-md'mbR), This really means ‘I see him." Cf. 
nawah and Abn. #'namiê 1 see im; Pass. m'nim^io; N. ndum; RW. 
kunnunnous T saw you. The form nawah, 9: probably a by-form 
of this stem. The m seems to be inherent in Algonquian dialects of the 
easter coast, Cf, also D. nemen. The form mèkónóm 'l sce" looks 
suspiciously like the demonstrative «e + kenaum, ad. pers.? 

Nereo he dies (aA) = Abn. nerî, n'Artotgan death. Cf, N, 
muppuwonk death and muppu he dies. 

NrxrenxxES my daughter (snis) = N. wut-taun-oh his daughter; 
Oj. nin-daniss; Abn. md-osa * my daugbter! is clearly a. distant cognate 
from the same stem. 

Ne warun I desire, want (n2-niti’m) = N, Aodfantim he desires, 

Nezusu векев (я?а 3А). Stiles has nezsaugnsk; N, nesausuk tah- 
she; D. mischasch. Ut looks as if mezurh were a Mohican form, owing to 
the D. níschasch which it resembles more closely than the N, E, forms. 
"The Narr. had another stem to denote this numeral, i. e, enoda seven. 

Меше ту brother (rm). Brothertown word = Abn. nijia my 
brother, 

Nisi inan. pl; “those! (2114), pl. ol ne that, q у. The №, hus me, 
pl. inan. wish, 

Non in the following compounds me the word given by Stiles as nawéur 
and has the meaning of multiplying and also of adding: NowwknoG 
twenty (nddnlddtiog) ; Stiles piuge naubut pings ten ten ; see Bioo. 
NONNENOZUKUKWONO nineteen ; see BoZvkvxwoNo. NomwcEwrI thir- 
teen ¡see CURWKE.  NOMNECHRWXROSK elghteen; все Сниукх-овк. Non- 
NECUDDUSK sixteen ; see Cunmusx, Nowwenues twelve; see Nuts. Non- 
wexxrow fifteen see Nerow, Nonxenzgur eleven; see №кдот, Non- 
NENEZUSH seventeen; see Nezustt, NouNzvow fourteen; see Yow, 
Nowxenxnozuxukwon twenty-nine ; note the double ne; Ido not under- 
stand these foris; see BOZUKUKWONO. NomwwNECHYWTE twenty-three ; 
nee CEWEK,  NonNENKcHENWIKOSK wenty-eight ;see Cuzwrs-osk, Non- 
NENECUDDVIK twenty-six ; see CUDDUSK,  NORNENENEES twenty-two j ste 
Ners, NonxENENEPOW twenty-five; see Nrow. Noswxwxnegur twenty- 
One; see NmQur. NouwkNENIZUSH twenty-scven; see NrzUsH, Non- 
Nexevow twenty-four ; see Yow. 

‘Nex Nonwa 1 know (nèna) = N. wakeaw he knows, mutoateo L 
know. Sée ND. 285. CL Abn, w'mouwawin?w) l know him. See 
Маун. 

Noopassa not enough (md'dasha) 
afar off e Abn. néwat? 








perhaps equivalent to N. aad 
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NOOGER TANER how are you? (nd'pitdid'nd) e N. muhgeu sa far as, 
so much. 1 believe nooger contains the same element as that seen in 
Abn, paakui-nogro-xian how are you? 

Norse my grandmother (na'n). 15 this cognate with D. akum 
grandmother? The №. has whummes which is well known in Oj. nokomis 
my grandmother. See Oocrmxos, 

Nomwowo my mother (nd’ni’ng). Tecan find no cognate. Abn. has 
nigawes; Pass. nigwus; RW. nokas; D, okarw bis mother, ‘The Oj. 
пла * my mother is nearest to normung. 

Анун ће Ша (йй), Cf N. mushau ; RW. wise; Abn. wo mild 
he kills, murders him. The Abn. form is only distantly cognate, if 
at all. 

Nox yes (mi) also mids. Stiles gives mux which Exp. Mayhew 
states was really pronounced mares in two syllables, RW. also has mit, 
See NYE. 

Noxcnpvsn go after, inv. (n'nchidish), T find in N. natinneham 
he seeks after. Is this cognate? 

‘Nonenisuxoor bad (ndmbd"ichbif), an error for noombirhkowt, "This 
is cognate with Abn. eshatoai ; i. e. dishkù = eska-wai, 

Nure water (NAN) = N. nippe; Abn. net ; Stiles manippine have 
you no water? 

Norreaw dog (naa) pl. mutteaksug (na'dii'sie), ‘This is pure 
Pequot; see De Forest p, 49x, where the doubtful form pijjau ' dog ' is 
given as coming ftom the Hudson River Mohican. In N., however, we 
find enum; RW. ayum ; D. allum; Abn. alemos; Pass. ul'mds all cog- 
nates together, 

Nye yes (ndi). See Nux, 

Onnun he is, he being (d'Aid) e Abn, adit where he sits. Cf, N. 
pfit where he sits, from app. 

G-Ooaraos thy grandíather (44//7mbs). The pronunciation gû gênds 
with hard gis also given by Mrs F. ‘This form makes me suspect a re- 
lationship with the Oj. Arfummes thy grandmother = D. muchomes ; 
Abn, mahom, See NORNER. 

Oorsos hair (giki). T do not believe that this word means * hair," 
but ‘back’; cf. N. идиг “his back,' from muppuse, ND. 70, In Ne 
“hair” in mecsunk ; RW, roerhech his hair. The Abn, wduphuan-al, pl, 
*hairs* from mdup head; N. muppubkut, This is a different stem. 

Oosu his father (294) = N. usheh his father, literally * the one from 
whom he comes; see Wocut, Cf. D, ooch and see Am. Anth., V, 209. 

Onxesxs given by Mrs F. as ‘mouse,’ but probably the equivalent 
for any rodent ; cf. N. wonegy a hole, burrow; Abn. méVaÁw s hole. 
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‘The word is pronounced a’nits. The last part of the word kr may be 
cognate with Abn. widitwses mouse, See SQUONNEEKS. 

Osserp river (4'sd). I can find no cognate here. 

Onwon who, someone (d'min)=N. Awan; Abn. awani; Pass. 
wen; Pen. aweni; D. awtwenes ; Oj, awenen. 

Paroost child, baby (A4) e RW. papoos; Stiles puppous; N. 
papeases. The word is evidently a reduplication of fea ‘little,’ seen in 
‘Abn. piusessit he is little. 

Proxmuc fish, pl. (pr'amd’g). This must mean *a little fish," i. e. 
Pb dmag. Cf. N. mogke-amaugy-ut * great fishes," where amaugy = 
fish, See the next. 

PRORMUG CHAW to fish (ёт chd). The М, form for ‘fishermen’ 
is megomacheg; RW. aumachick. For amag, cf. Abn. nd-aman 1 fish ; 
RW. auwauí he fishes. 

Prsxvr penis (AVAA), No cognate. 

Grx-sooNcm you shut (gm). The stem is pda = N. fonum | 
imv. ponsh put thou. Abn. adomumun I put it. In Pequot also ће ішу. 
hiüninch * gut it' occum. — Peq. m'fünim ee 1 laid down something. 

Positen light rain, drizzle (pasha). No cognate. 

Povanruat he starves ( p'yi/ndiim), probably a distant cognate with N. 
poskanontam he is starving? See Yuxux. 

Puprzxxci arme, inan. pl. ( AGdfnsA) == RW. couppitténach his arms ; 
N. mupit arm ; Abn. upedín his arm. 

NE PUDDUN I hear (nêpàdùm) also wopuddumun he hears, Am. Anth, 
Y, 206. This is identical with Abn. podazazina let us take counsel. CE. 
D. pendamen be hears. The N. for *hear' is mufam = Abn. modam 
from another stem. 

Quanave clams (étdhd’g) = RW. fopuauhock ; Stiles gouhquakhaug, 
Piquaughhaug, clams. This is the round clam= Venus Mercenario. 
Note that Mrs F.'s form has lost the p-prefix. 

Quixxenavo long pond (Esi/maMd'g) e Aba. Amenddagal from Arweno 
long + haga water, pond, only in composition. In N. the ending pag- 
_Paug has the meaning * water, * lake in i 

'Quovwx he swallows (44/dim). In N. we fnd guzséarhk he swal- 
lows; Abn. Awaci/imuk one swallows. Sce QUDDUNG. 

Quopunc throat (Aiding) = N. mukgutunt throat ; RW. guttuch. 

Quacey he tries (Eig!) ee N. gulcheMam he tries ; Abu. w'gumagwaji 
I will try. 

Na quuna I catch (n'ai) = N. fohqunau mosguoh he catches a 
bear; D. achguoanan he catches with a net. 
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QvocQuiss run, imv. (Eud gkwirh) = Stiles koguish ; RW. guogguish, 
quoggueu he runs, 

Quojvo out of doors (xg) « N. po-quadcke outside ; RW. fuck- 
quatchich ; Abn, Awajemited; Minsee quotschemink, 

Gen-quomptusn he will bite you (gükus'másh), In Oj. 1 find min 
takwange I bite. Isthisacognate? A'wangze quom? 

Quorwenxox it frightens me (étw/ReMig) must be cogn. with N. 
queihtam he fears. ‘The Pequot form should have m-prefix ; thus, we-quon- 
wehige, to denote the 1st pers. 

Quorsromrsn taste, imv. (Айий) = М, guetehtam he tastes 
The -p- in Mrs F.'s form is unnecessary. CI. also in Pequot me guésh- 
tumun (ni-kuthMimán) 1 taste some, with the definite ending чия. 

Qursurrumt wash yourself, inv, (Aichfisk) e N. Jutchissitau he 
washes himself; Auéchixeumnush wash thyself; D. Aschieche; Abn. 
dasebaalimuk one washes. 

Qursva lice (Ag): This in N, was yevhguog. Kuts in N. == a 
cormorant! 

‘SAMASHAN it melts sitba’sha)meN sabohteau it melts, from sadacît is soft. 

Snoop anus (424), 1 find this also in the River Mohican word 
sepatt preserved by James Harris of Kent, Conn, It has as its cognate 
0, ларин. 

Sensor a little brook (47844) = N. sepuese a little river, with dim, 
ending -erse is. 

Sexnooa brook (st'Adg). This is really a pl, = rivers Cf. N, 
sepuash, inan, pla; Abn. siboval, 

Srousn feet, inan, pl. (s/dirh and. ipi) m N. musseet Stiles 
eussect thy foot; Abn. metid. 

Spowsu come in (sigwi'sh). No cognate, unless it is connected 
with sigur door, entrance, which is probable. See Suxwux, 

Ne skwortum Iam sorry (sf strod*tam) = Abn. n'sitea'tum, 

Suer that (sên). "The last element is the demonstr. n, but T 
cannot find sh- anywhere. 

Зикоок вараке. (ЫИ) = №. аай: КУУ, айыр г Stiles rhoogr. 
Speck found shbook in the mouth of a Poospatuck Indian near Bellport, 
LL Cf Abn. skeg; D. achgook. 

Ѕикохвн Бопез (sAkinch), inan. pl. of Hun = N. muskon, plo 
mushonash ; D, wochgan ; Abm, меоя. 

Snewuxn door (shtwind) = N. squont, squontam ; RW. 1quontdu- 
muck at the door; D. esquande, Anthony says this means * the thresh- 
old”; rather than ‘the door." "This harmonizes with seguisA, q. vo 
The Peq; loc. is ін. 
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SHMORERMAN white man (shmikimin). A Brothertown word = 
Oj. Aitehimikeman vig knife, 

SurUCK meat (14244). A Brothertown word, with no cognate. All 
other Algonquian idioms have was in some form. See Waovs, 

SuiquAAw woman ; pl. shgwaaumeiuk (shkwod )=N, sweat ; C, exhqua ) 
RW. squatos. ‘The forms are undoubtedly connected with the D. oehgueu 7 
Oj. we and Pass. Micmac #4 ‘The meaning of the stem wes the 
prepuce, I see in Mohican Aphainoom the same stem inverted, which 
appears also in Abn. pehanum ; N. penomp virgin. There is of course 
no connection between Abn. pehamum and Fr, femme, us ‘Trumbull 
thought. 

Snquawsees a little gir! (shkwdit) = Narr, sguahsees; D. obhquet- 
кийбей, 

Suquoxo sharp (+Hkto nú) = Abn, skuahigen it Is sharp, Cf; also 
N. Дала, Атей у 0, Акем, шш. 

Skexpuavonx реоріе (УМАРТА) = №, чоон у RW. skee- 
tomp; Pass. skitap, The ending -owp, -ap appears as -dpe in D. and as 
ain Abn. See Am. Anth,, v, 203. 

Skeet quick (уйн) ж Ој, Аан. 

Sitxsuexs eyes (Hs) m= N, mushessihy muskeswk my eye; RW: 
"wuskeerucht his eyes j Stiles sheeaucks ; Abn. msiwhw eye, face. 

Suns skunk (hints) = Joselyn syunch; Abn. segiew: Oj. thi- 
aug, hence Cliago *place of skunks’ ‘The Pequot of Stiles was aus 
seus, from a different stem. 

SkwisicuN head (s4Yshégón). Brothertown word. "The nearest 
to this is O}, esAtigwan his head. The connection is doubtful. 

Gr sooJurooG neck (s'49'/2p04). ‘This is really "your meck.' Cf. 
1N, mussittipuk; RW. sitchipuck, woussitipuk bis neck, pl. um -amaih. 

Soojron snow falling (2a'¢sp0 and Ad) = Stiles sovc/' jen; RW. 
sochepuntch when it sows; Abn, pron with metathesis, See Goown: 

Ми sookenunc I urinate (weeding) = Abn. ngonierugé T want to. 
urinate; N. ma sagáret he who urinates. — From the same stem as Abn, 
Jopnem he pours out; N. sokinnum. 

SoowrasH succotash (4%44) = RW, msichywatarh com (pl.) 
boiled whole ; mswAguttahhat things (inan. ) beaten to pieces, from sukut- 
taham he beats, 

Soome too much (mmi) =N. wesiaume; C. wssomme; Abn, 
obit D. эман. 

Nr sosuxsk Tam tied (nifîn); also gésd’sient 2d pers., and 
йт 38 pers, Ap. Anth, V, 207. Cf RW, nissorwanishkaumen ; 
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Abn. еләҹә I am tired. The Pequot form is a reduplication of N. 
sauunum be is tired. 

Sqvavou red (skudd); N, = musgui, msgui; RW. msgui; Abn. 
тїшї; D. machkeu. Stiles gives a curious form with f, i. e. mes piou. 
Spuayoh has lost its m-.. 

Sovossrxks red squirel (rwdnfir); Stiles shenneagne and 
m'ashanneege; RW. ameyus. See Oxtrks. In Abn. anikwses =a 
striped squirrel. The old word was probably pronounced with r as is so 
often the case, ie. sguerreeks. The first syllable is rom sguayoà red, q. v. 

ScowrUck negro (wpM). Probably pL, i. e. shit he who is 
black + uk. In RW. seki is black = Abn. mbezazi a black man. See 
SvooAvon. 

‘Suacavow adj. black (sip£y/). See SucwrUCK. 

Sux stone (447) =N. hassun; D. achrin; Abn, zem; Pass. s'n. 

SuwjUM sachem (zi'm/üm) em Narr. saunchim: Stiles cunjum; No 
sachim, from which the Eng. sachem. Cf. Abn. s7gmð ; D. sakina. 

SuNKATIDDEVORK stingy ones (si’akifidiyd’#) pl. = RW, sun- 
mukehleau he crushes, sunnuchig 2 crushing instrument. Cf Abn. 
nevehekenemen press it, The same idiom prevails in colloquial English 
when one speaks of a * close " man. 

Suswon meeting (si’smd), No cognate. 

Tam heart (40) = N. meish, nuttah my heart; D. (Heckewelder) 
тобе his heart; Moh. (Edwards) woh his heart. 

‘Taumur мк thanks (4//à/ mf), Lit. thanks for that == at. CO No 
tabuttantam be is thankful; C. Anttabotomich 1 thank you, from fap 
enough, suficient + an/am, denoting a mental condition. И literally 
means “to be satisfied.” The same idiom prevails in Arabic and Turkish 
ана темийп (At.), memndnim (Tk.) Lam content, i, e. thank you. 

Grn-rex you do (у). Same stem as in Abn, Aiti-t-0 Һе does; N. 
smvuttussen he does so. 

‘Texcostewaas a family name (£&i/mdr). This name is said to 
mean “striker ' and probably correctly. Cf. N, sagèu he strikes, and see 
sov. Doxwawo. I cannot explain the ending -wuaz. 

Tekwo cold (f4iyð) = Aba. tha; Pass. the: RW. taguonck 
autumn. Note RW. Apu frost with p for 4 See Kivo. 

Trrt rap-rap, used İn x story to indicate the sound of knocking (4-41). 

Tiaxek. See Nooorx (Afid'ni). 

‘Ne-niatum [ think (ai-A533'£im) probably for zaizmtum. Cf. the N, 
"antum, denoting a state of mind, asin N, muttenantamun |. think. it; in 
Aba. ndeleldam. See Yexrus. 
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TroxpEEs liar ( 4i2), probably connected with Zaíantum ^ 

Nex-risuon I went (nzfi'sha) ; the last part isevidently aw-= go, ND, 
267-8, perhaps = Ne wssishaw he hastens. 

Tospus potatoes (4£iür). Cf. Abn. padates. Eng. loanwords 

"Towuc ears (Af'émüg) e №. mehtaueg ; Stiles. kuliroaneage your 
ears, from waktean he perceives.. Cf. Abn. watawagwit ; D, whittawack. 

Tundus he drinks (Alim) e N. seuteditam he drinks; seuttattash 
drink thou, imv. 

‘TvoxnNexs bread (Ai/ginlg) ee RW. fethgueneg- 

Tuccuxo axe (ti'ping) = М. брин, lit. *a striker" from same 
stem as feccommewaas, q. v. ; also see DOCKWONG. 

‘Tuteras turtle (/4'/1p45) = Aba. soiba; Old Abn. surede. "This 
stem is not in Natick. 

Ne TuweRsum 1 cut (né-ti’mésim) = N. tummussum he cuts it off 
Same stem as érmahigan an axe (Abn, 

‘Tummouna a pipe (timing) == Stiles wuttumimunes Abn. todamion 
tobacco, 

Unus medicine (дт). Соп, with Nomoskehty RW. maskie ? 
Or does инди contain the root for water. (nue, q. ¥.), as in Abn, 
ndizonal medicines. 

Uski, See Ganrusnxisit. 

Unsque blood (woskwe) = RW. midhgues N, murguchonb. This 
word contains the stem “red.” Cf, D. mehokguish bloody, 

Un is the definite ending in verbs, as in Pequot mepuddumun 1 hear 
it, but nepuddum simply *1 hear^ Cf Abn. n'wajonem 1 have, but 
n' wajonemen {have it. 

Омо then (andes). See Am. Anth, vy зо]. 

Uxoxnrue datk, cloudy (a’npitig) = RW. matteguat; №. та 
cloud. 

Uxoooze pray, not in N. (ings). Note ad perw g'mp?'s, Am. 
Anth,, v, 206. Ch Abn. winawons-wigamigw a house of prayer; D. 
wundangunsin he prays for him. 

UxksHON he sells (néha) = Abn. andohlómuk one sells. 

Омон тшо (апад) es Abn. aki; N. onbuppe strong drink. 

Wannaxom windy (20204'30) = N. waban wind. See Werux, In 
М. we find waagu and waadew the wind rises. 

Wansus bear (w465) = Abn. awasos; Pen. awers; Ni moig. 
Stiles gives a word from an entirely different stem; viz., akaseguwut. 

Wanur his tooth (whet) ; RW. weepit; N. aveepit his tooth ; Stiles 
meebut, the original form = Abn. wibida? teeth; D. wipit. 
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Wercuu be laughs (seh). No cognate. 

Wercwasus good»morning (wigwd'sin). This is the common 
‘Mohegan-Pequot salutation. It probably means ‘ may you live happily * 
from the root wig. 1 do not understand weepwasun as it is given by 
Mrs F. Not in Natick. 

Wrrxcuu he is handsome (e4P'hd). Same stem as teMim. See 
Ny wixrontx, 

Weexsusanaun it is sweet (witsihd’'gid), Cf Wxzkcuv, SeeN. 
wekon sweet, 

Ne Weekruswy I love someone (néx01'4támin). From the same 
stem as Abn. w'toigiha I would like, really * 1 love it." 

Wi ESMAWOUNSM they are hairy (uf'sldggmiA). This seems to be an 
inan, pl, It should be wishagume. Note Mrs Fielding’s monstrous com 
bination weeshawgunsh winnixdg hairy whiteman. Cf, N. warerkaganu. 

NK WEEMIKRNUM I make a bed (n2-wf'shhinim). ‘This is partly 
connected with N. Audenaume he puts in order, i. e. Aun == the last part 
of soresibermum. The weesh may be for tewleerh good, well, In Abn. 
walitebahlinuk one arranges. 

WEEWACHERMUNCH corn (tlwa'cheminch) wm N. seeatehimin ; Stiles 
swesoautchimins, The -sh in this word is the inan. pl. 

WicArUn itis done (wif). No cognate. 

Wooo it is clear (rug) me Abn. udo. 

Wi коой (тирй) чн Арп, w/gun ; RW. wutnigan; D. tul; 
Pass, wli, etc. Wegun dupkwoh ' good-night' isan undoubted Anglicism. 

Waau тан good day (wipim £). Tah is probably an Eng. loan 
word from * day." 

Муухан his hand (uù) = RW. teunmunteh bis hand; Aba, 
melji hand, 

Wrwoo light, not dark (wd). Has this anything to do with 
метео? 

Weston itis true (windndi) = N. wonnomwan he speaks the 
truth ; Abn. somvidadgan truth; Del, wulamoe he speaks truly. Mrs. 
F.'s form should be wenvomi. 

Wexat old woman (windi) = Stiles wenyghe ; Abn. winasosés, 

Weous meat (wf'dr) = N, weyaur; Abn, wids; D. ojos. 

Weousmoice soup (waski). Cf. N. sbadey porridge, from 
saupæ soft: See Boror. 

NE WESUCK CHAWSUX this bed is hard (2110744 chd'sin). Does the 
D. gechgauwiwink contain the root of поети? 

Ne vasuxwox I hurt myself (néstelsdgmin) = N. woskheau he hurts 
him j mcvesbhit 1 am hart; D. wissazAgisri it hurts me. 
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Weros wind (w'£is) = Stiles wutten ; Oj. motine ; Old Algonquian 
lotin (Lahontan). 

Wevow tongue (wf'yän) = N. menan ; wenan his tongue ; D. (Hecke- 
welder) wilanu ; Abn. wilalo his tongue. 

Wavox000 yesterday (wiyúng”) =Abn. ш ұна; N. sewnmemkw. 
D. lague. 

WevouN moon (wiyin) = Stiles weykan, 2 pure Pequot word. 

Wrvovr fire (w# yi’) = Stiles yetot ; RW. yoteg, loc. ; Pase, sunt, 
Abn, shweda, Oj. izhbote.. The N. wood is war from the sume stem. 

Wizrxwowo his name (wining) = Abn. wizowongun ; Adeliwisi 
you are named ; N, and RW. wesuonk. See Am. Anth., Y, 209. 

Wir wheat (Aw). Eng. loanword. 

Nr witerzio I am afraid (n-t'elg) = RW. wvsasru he is afraid. 

Wicuexan when rel (michmd). Same stem as Abn, chipa ; D. 
tschinge when? 

WiowüwCw come in the house. A Brothertown word. A deriv. 
from wigwom house. 

Wisunrus get out, avaunt! (swishAlv'am) = partly from RW. saz 
hush; C. sohhash; Abn. saosa go ош. 

Мост Поко (10cA47) == АЬа. sji; RW. muche; N, wutehe; Moh. 

Wonatanun he has (auno) «s Abn. wejfnem. CI. RW. mum- 
mache 1 have. 

Wocory for so that. (ze/i) e Ао, знај; N. wutehe also yew wajek 
for this. 

Na wowrer I know (n-tf £d) e N. waheaw he knows ; Abn. я'ра- 
wawindws ; RW. nowantum E understand. D. natos = he knows- 

Wonttavon white (rodmb475)= Ab. поди: Pass. wali; N, wompi, 
Stiles wwmbiow ; Long Island wampayo; D. wape. 

Wownrvon he is coming (amêy) = mu + Ayo == N. peyan: See 
Bevor. 

Won all (wm?) =D. mame; RW. wameledgun all things; N. 
wame. See WoNJUG. 

Wowrsuavx geese (104'mphd'4) = Abn. wlbirgua the white goose ; 
С. wompohtuch. 

Wowjva all people (зоа), pl. of womme, qv. See Am. Anth., 
Y, 207. 

Woxwux white man (pl. ug) = Stiles wawnraxue Englishmen, This 
word is a derivative from Aowan = Peg. ormon, q. ¥-, "someone. Cf. 
in Abenaki awanock * a Canadian Frenchman,’ originally simply *some- 
one coming from yonder," i. e. awan sji. 
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Wonsarran Wednesday (su'nsata”). Eng. loanword. 

Woobquscu wood for the fire (wi!'dkwinch) = N. wuttuhqun ; RW. 
swuttackguanash put wood on the fire. 

Woojerwas a fiy (1od'gúmwds and waited) em N. wchaus; Abn. 
ujawas ; D. utscheutwes. 

Woosawroe book (wshgwig)= N. wusmkwhonk, from wussukhum 
he writes. 

Woosron he made (wisi). “This is simply the same as Abn, 1-0 
he makes it out of something, See Wocm. 

Woor mouth (wot) =N. muttoon ; Stiles eultoneage ; Abn. mdon ; D. 
odon bis mouth. 

Woornurreas pail, bucket (wa’Aipt’s). No cognate, 

Worstunct eggs, inan. pl: (wd'minsh) = N, weanashs C. wou- 
wanash; Abn. wõwanal; D. wahh. 

WoxwnobpriwoRk they shout (znf'uidiwA). No cognate. 

Wori'we help; cf. néwuWn£ming he helps me — N. Auttammmeus 1 
help you. In Pequot the forms néwodinemowd “T help hina,’ and. f? 
яётдхиӣ he helps him, occur ; see dl. Ani, Y, 204. 

Norouxes it is his (soit'sh) = we + t+ 0 -- 1h inan. pl. = №. 
souttaihe as in nen-teuttaihewh | am his. 

Woroxx go to a place (uin!) z« D. aan; N. ан. 

Nex-worsmoR went (nPwürhd). This must mean * 1 went from." 
See Wocnt. 

Woumwssevon if 1 live in the morning (swimbdnstyd2) = Abn. 
wiban + Peg. seyon if Tam. 

Worx fox (winks) = Stiles awaumpe; N. wonkgussis; Abn. 
тёш. 

Wusowosu he writes (wif sisi!) = N. wussubhon he writes; RW. 
aussuckhosu he is painted. See Woosowsce. 

Wilsxtiso” ‘writing’ ; noun. 

Worwaara it is wet (a £dgdpa') e №. twuttaghi it is wet; Stiles wat- 
tug it is wet; Abn. udaghiqgad wet weather. I think this w'tugapa 
means ‘it would be (-4a = Abn. -Ja would be suffix of the conditional). 

Worvearow it is wet (w'tlgaya), 

Wrcojomunk O dear me (wiikijmink). No cognate. 

Yxownt here ( yid) e Abn. yu dali ; N. yewut, with loc.-ut. 

‘Yewrum he thinks, a thought (yi^ йт). Cf. Tatum. This word 
is probably cognate with the stem seen in N. anantum; Abn: Zalda- 
men he thinks it, Le. juumantum, alam to be in a state of mind. 
See p. 1600 / 
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Yoxzc parched corn (yki¢) = №. zuAkib; RW. mokehizk Indian 
com parched and beaten. 

Yosoxwasu sewing (y mitis!) == №. xsquentess he is sewing. 

Yors rat (yits); Eng. loanword. 

You this (y4) = Abn. yu; N. and RW. yex. Cf. Pequot you 
dupkwoh this night; you geesk today. 

Үопмвкук early morning (yémás'ui) e yu + méi or indi soi. The 
root is seen in №. maudompan ; RW. mautedon ' early morning ' and the 
ending -w appears in Abn., e. g. spSseuési ‘early in the morning.’ 

Youxrewoxo again (34 mbmong) = jut + inki + wong = N. wenk ; 
D. moak ‘and’ ‘repetition. See Am. Anéh., у, 208. Fabi or mdd may, 

‘Yow four (ya's) = Abn. iaw; N. yau; Stles yawuh. 

‘Yuxcuawwe yonder (y Rchatef) e N. yo, ya yonder. Perhaps the 
first part of the word is cognate with D. ia yonder. 

Yuxpvst he is hungry ; géyéndiime you are hungry. See PIANTUM. 

Yursaxuxrsu open, imv. (pi/gjdni/esk), Is this cogn. with N. 
woshwunnum sgount open the door? This yunjum probably = Abn. 
tondana open, imy., D. tenktschechen tonguihillen open. In Peq. yunjon 
= he opens; subjunctive yunjonuse that be open, not really a subjunctive. 

‘Zersuxunvs milk (eshbinis), a dificult word. Stiles gives палаз 
a baby, а sucker. This -saus may be cogn. with sees here? Perhaps 
the word should be mesreshtunur witb prefixed n? There is no D. cogn. 
for milk ; they say melik. In N. milk = seghodtunk, ftom sepkadtun- 
gush teats, 

‘Zeewounavou blue (sf mh’). In N. fet = unripe. Zerwomba- 
yoh may mean "an unripe white’? I can find no parallel. 

Ne censcvxsux I liedown (nésimi’ksin). Cogn. with N. numma'- 
imum be stretches out. 

Zos tomorrow (346) =N, samp; RW. somop; Abn. saba; Pass. 
зераш. 

‘ZoocEKvoN rain, it rains (m/güysw) = Abn. soglon, from sognem 
he pours. Cf N. zekamem; RW. sokemom it pours forth; D. sobelan 
rain. 

Zovokrax Saturday (s4'/442). Eng. loanword. 

Zowatan Sunday (si/ nata), Eng. loanword. 

Zoxowatom anything cold (singwa'tdm), Tit. tit is cold." See 
Texivo. СЕ N. sengui it is cold; RW. saunkepaugot cold water. The 
same stem is seen in Abn. wesguindguna mzena he has a cold with a 
cough. 





COUNTING-OUT RHYMES OF CHILDREN 
By WILL SEYMOUR MONROE 


In the belief that the reactions of children on their play interests 
would be of service to the student of the psychology of childhood, 
1 instituted five years ago the following investigation among the 
pupils in the elementary schools of western Massachusetts, 

Two sets of compositions were written by two thousand and 
fifty (2,050) children, the direct aim of the investigation being six- 
fold: 

1. To make as complete as possible a list of the traditional 
games of Massachusetts school children. 

2, To determine the play interest of children as indicated by 
their preference for certain games. 

3. To obtain descriptions of traditional games, 

4- To ascertain personal variations in such typical games as tag 
and hide-and-seek, 

5. To ascertain the qualities involved in determining leadership 
in plays and games. 

б. То determine the extent and importance attached to count- 
ing-out rhymes in the plays and games of school children. 

1 now desire to present a brief review of the results obtained on 
the sixth and last rubric of the investigation, he compositions 
were written in the schools as a part of the required school work 
and the papers sent to me, ‘The results were collated, tabulated, 
and curved by sexes and ages. The ages of the children were from 
7 to 16 years, 978 of the whole number being boys and 1,072 girls, 
Of the more than two thousand children tested but five boys 
reported that they never used connting-out rhymes in their games. 
One of these was further questioned by his teacher as to the 
method employed in determining who shall be "it," and he replied : 
"1 say to the boys, let's play. I'll be ‘it’ to begin the game.” 

The incident is introduced not because of surprise that these 
lads knew no counting-out rhymes, or at any rate made no use of 
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such rhymes, but because the’ investigation suggests that such 
rhymes are apparently universal features of the plays and games of 
children, Indeed, individual children reported as many as seven- 
teen (17) such formulas. 

In all, one hundred and cighty-three (183) different counting- 
out rhymes were reported, but all but filty-four (54) proved to 
be variations of a few pleasing or much used jingles, The girls 
throughout mentioned more such rhymes than the boys. The one 
oftenest named, being given by 91 percent of the children, is the 
unmeaning and inelegant * 


Ena, mena, mina, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
I he hollers, tet him go, 
Ena, mena, mina, mo, 


The second in point of popularity, being given by 86 percent of 
the children, is: 

One, to, three, four, five, six, seven, 

All good children go to heaven. 


And the third oftenest named (given by 79 percent of the children) 


is: 
Richman, poorman, beggarman, hid, 
Lawyer, doctor, merchant, chief. 


Sex differences were pronounced in the study. Rhymes involv- 
ing color and dress were mentioned much oftener by the girls than 
by the boys, such as: 

Red, white and blue, 
AIL out but you, 


As T went up the steeple, 
1 met a crowd of people 
Some were white and some were black, 
And some were the color of a ginger-snap. 
The same is true of counting-out rhymes which involve love, 
courtship, and marriage, such as: 


And 
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He loves me, he loves me not, 


being mentioned almost exclusively by girls. 


Boys, on the other hand, are far ahead of the girls in counting- 
ut rhymes which involve number combinations, such as : 


Little boy driving cattle, 
Don't you hear his money rattle, 
One, feo, three, out goes ke. 


Intry, mintry, coutry corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn ; 
Wire, briar, limber, lock, 
Three geese in a flock; 

One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew o'er the cuckoo's nest, 
One, tuvo, three, ont goes he. 


Boys also lead in rhymes involving animals and natural phe- 
nomena, such as : 


As I swas walking near Silver lake, 
met a litle rattlesnake $ 

He ate so much of jelly cake, 

Jt made his little belly ache, 


Nursery rhymes and jingles are made to do service in the plays 
and games of children, as is apparent from the frequent. mention of 
such counting-out rhymes as: 


Hickory, hickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck: one and doren he van 
Hickory, hickory, dock. 
Also: 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin cat her, 
Had a wife and couldn't keep her. 
Put her in a pumpkin shell, 

And there he kept her very well 
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Many of the older children were questioned as to whether they 
ever composed, or had known of their companions composing 
counting-out rhymes for their plays and games, but none such 
could be recalled. From the large number of variations, however, 
it is apparent that children must add to and alter such rhymes. 
Following are examples of such variations : 


As I went up the apple tree, 

All the apples fell on me; 

Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 

Did you ever tell a lie? 

No, But I stole my mother’s tea-pot lid. 
She kicked me up, she kicked me down, 
She kicked me all around the town. 


Compare with the following : 


As I went up the apple tree, 
All the apples fell on me ; 
Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 
Did yow ever tell a lie? 

No, I never told a lie, 

But I ate the apple pie. 


These unmeaning and mysterious formulas, according to the 
testimony of the children themselves, serve a two-fold purpose in 
the play-activities of childhood : 

1. They determine who shall take the undesirable part in a 
game—a species of casting lots, as has been suggested, but dif- 
fering in the method of execution. As these Massachusetts chil- 
dren say, the counting-out rhymes enable them to determine who 
shall be “it” —the use of "it" being purely technical and hav- 
ing distinct meaning in their play-vocabularies, —and 

2. They tise these rhymes for purposes of divination; some of 
them foretell the life-duration of the child ; others the occupation of 
prospective husbands, probable number of children, etc. Bolton is 
doubtless right in regarding counting-out rhymes as survivals of 
the practice of sorcery — spoken charms originally used to enforce 
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priestly power —and now repeated by children in innocent ignor- 
ance of the practices and language of a sorcerer in some dark age 
of the past. 

Although occasionally undergoing changes, being transmitted 
from one generation of childhood to another through oral repeti- 
tion, the marvel js that they should survive at all with such appar- 
ent purity. This persistence is possible only through a conservatism 
of children which is as pronounced asit is unexpected, since in most 
of the matters that concern them, they are reformers of the most 
aggressive type— wholly oblivious of the traditions and limitations 
of their environment. 

But in all that pertains to their play interests, they are conser- 
vative to the core. The formulas of play are clung to with gospel 
tenacity ; and children themselves are most displeased when the 
canons of games have been violated. 

Because of this insistence, this vein of juvenile conservatism, 
children's play interests and activities, with their counting-out 
rhymes, are the oldest things in the world, linking the child 
through his play-life to the mental life of savages and barbarians. 








NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF SONORA, MEXICO! 
By ALES HRDLIČKA 


INTRODUCTION 


My field-work in physical anthropology in 1902 included a visit 
to several of the scientifically important but little-known tribes of 
Sonora. This paper, the result of the visit, embodies the casual 
observations made, together with whatever reliable information I 
was able to gather, on the present state of these Indians, to which 
are added some preliminary notes on their physical characters. I 
shall not be able to present many entirely new data concerning the 
ethnology of the tribes of this region, because my visit was short 
and also because much of the purely Indian has become obscured ; 
the object of the paper is more to direct the attention of students to 
this field of research than to cover the same, 

For historical information concerning the Sonora tribes the 
reader is referred especially to the writings of Ribas, Ortega, Zapata, 
and other Jesuits, and particularly to the anonymous Rudo Ensayo? 
while more recent notes of value will be found in the works of 
Hardy, Velasco, Bartlett, Stone, Corral, Bandelier, McGee, and. 
Hernandez? 

V Raned on researches conducted for the Hyde Expedition under the auspices ofthe 
American Museum of Natural History, New York Ciy, md published by permision of 
Mhe Museum, A the llustrations are from negatives by the suthor, now the property 
of ihe American Меин. 

1 Andris Perez de Ribas, Aioria de do friempho de muestra Santa Fee, Muddy 
Mas. Поа Онер) pastas afames. Barcelona, 1754. Онер, Иена del 
Nayarit, Senora, Sinaloa y ambas Californias, Mexico, 1887 (same өз hls рено 
afanes). Juno O, Zapato, Relacion de las Miriones de ts Nueow Vicaya, 1618 (ia N. 
Viscaya, Doe, Hia, tomo tj, alo MS). Tbe anonymous Auts Zninpo, San Auguntin 
de la Florida, 1863 s akso translation int Englich by E. Guitéras, Recortr ofthe Ameri 
«am Cathlie Hitsriel Society of Phitadelp iy ой, Y, тө, э, 1894. 

SR. W. H Hardy, Tree im the Interior of Merien, London, 1839: Iguacio 
Замка, Rapida ojeada al estado de Sonora, Mexico, 1855. J. Ax sds Bsculero, Novicias 
traditas e Sora y Sisi, Mexion Mag... T. Yes Matar cundis dn 
Sonora, Mexico, 1850 (alo i English). John Rwmell lartlet, Ztrzoma/ Narrafiv, 
MO ite Сы Мне, Мын Ж Н Эш f Sis, Wk, li. Ria 

st 
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Another list of works, as well as an abstract of the historical 
references to Sonora and its indigenes, are given with noteworthy 
completeness in the works of H. H. Bancroft" 

The territory now included in the state of Sonora was first pene- 
trated by whites in 1533, when @ party led by Diego de Guzman 
advanced from Sinaloa as far as the Rio Yaqui. Guzman was 
followed by Cabeza de Vaca (1536), Pedro Nadal and Juan de la 
Asuncion (1538), Marcos de Niza (1539), Coronado (1540), and 
Ibarra (1564 or 1565);* after these, carly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, came the main body of the friars, among whom (1604-20; in 
Sonora 1617-20) was the historian Ribas. From the narratives of 
these pioneer explorers or their companions it is learned that Sonora 
in the sixteenth century was inhabited by several populous and a 
number of minor tribes and divisions of natives. Some idea of the 
number of the Indians soon after the discovery can be gained from 
the assertion that in 1621 the converts of Sonora and Sinaloa alone 
numbered 86,340, and in 1624 they were estimated at over 100,000. 

‘The various tribes, as distinguished by different languages, and 
apparently many parts of tribes, were referred to by the carly 
Spaniards under distinct names, usually those of their settlements, 
For example, it is recorded that Diego de Guzman reached a village 
called Yaquimi,*and the name, in the form of “ Yaqui," was ex- 
tended to the river flowing by the village, to the people of the 


Coml, Basar indigenas dil vtods de Sonora, бй. A. P. ende, Fiol Report 
Arch st Ла, Варе р, Сокен, ба, А) Маса Zhr Ser dado 
D Reg, Br. Am. йр, Мый, 1698 Ferme Horandes Zar Aom 
Delenas de Snera yla Guerra ei Yopi Meo, vt. A. Witt, Kept en w 
Seri Shalt und Siem (inchded i Meet sud Herder рааны эне н 
oed). 

Naor Rac of the Perik Sins vo. V trà, p ут etie о ЛОН Аліни 
Sot amd Terr, ча. 1, 1884, und vl. v, ii. 

1 Броне Ба some portions of the Cortés expedition (1533), partiealariy thut 
tava e Mer, octet we Se nto oe e ва 
de Gurman, Золе зидот беен Балет, mention Ph Almener Chii ee 
dest to rach the Rio Vol, la 1535, bat his mide by Hance (Monit Nene 
Str 54-55) fo bean ere. 

inem, Ail Aris Sito, t 226-17, fru orgia soc. 
mute Retake eed Rc ay re oe ERE 

Р 55): For easier scm o e mut Yel or 
Hizil, see Ribas, Zr, өр cit ary 
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village, and to their congeners along the river, Such was the case 
also with the Nevomi or Nevome, and Nuri, farther up the stream, 
and subsequently in many localities to the northward ; indeed there 
is no historical evidence that any of the numerous names applied to 
tribes, found in early records of Sonora, were those used as tribal 
names by the Indians before the advent of the whites. 


‘Tu Tries 18 GENERAL 


‘The principal peoples early found in Sonora were, to use their 
historical names; tbe Mayos, Yaquis, Opatas; Негіз, Ceris or Seris ; 
Pimas, Papagos, some Yumas and possibly Coco- or Co-Maricopas ; 
also the much later noticed and probably not truly indigenous 
Apache. There were likewise the Nevomes, apparently a separate 
band of either the Pimas or Yaquis; the Eudeves, Sahuaripas, etc., 
various divisions of the Opatas; the Jovas, who were, it seems, 
different in origin from the Opatas ;! the Tepocas or Tepopas, Sobas 
and probably Guaymas. who were parts of the Seris; etc. The 
Pimas were divided into the “Bajos” and “Altos! (Lower and 
Upper), and probably included the Corazones, Nuris, and others 

All the above tribes (except the Apaches, who, being mainly an 
extraneous people, will not be further considered hercin) are shown 
to be sedentary, for their descendants to this day preserve the same 
general geographical. distribution as in ancient times. (Plate n) 

Most of the smaller divisions have disappeared as such, having 
doubtless become blended with the parent or main stock ; the ге- 
maining distinct tribal groups in Sonora are the Mayos, Yaquis, 
Pimas Bajos, Opatas, Seris, and Papagos. 


th the Opatne ; the former, beenune 
the Portuguese i from the Castilian, 
1 > andthe later, became they Ive among the Catas, and for the mont part speak tbe 
language, wit the exception of soma women mod old men, who retain their own language, 
‘which in very difficult one and different ftom all the others ypoken In the Provines.”?— 
нй Ету, p. To iig, pe 166 tamil “The Jovas are rules and more ame 
‘dee tren th the Opto d per to re ect olg beso chs e 
‘mountain ravines" — Ibid. pp. 98-99 orig, pp. 185-87 transl- 

T Tie Gaius apt a mc pig i Ыш i rnc, he Sra” 
eds Enn p. jo tig, p 166 til 

3 Sec identification of the Corazones village with Ures by F, W. Hodge la Memoirs 
el Exploration im the Batin of the Miinippi, Uy " Harubey" St, Paul, Minn., 1899- 
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Habitat. — The Mayos occupy practically the same region as 
they did in the sixteenth century —the lower part of the Mayo 
valley and much of ancient Ostimuri. The Yaquis, until a com- 
paratively recent date, remained centered along the lower Rio 
Yaqui, but they are now scattered over the larger part of southern 
Sonora, The Pimas Bajos still live along a part of the upper 
Yaqui, as well as in certain localities about Ures (e. 4, Pueblo 
Viejo) and in the district of Magdalena, The remnants of the 
Opatas are found principally along San Miguel river, but they are 
also met with in many spots farther west, over their ancient terri- 
tory. The Seris proper are restricted, as ever, to Tiburon island ; 
but there remain also, on the mainland, a few Tepocas. The 
Papagos, since Sonora was reduced to its present boundaries, have 
become in large part a tribe of Arizona, but a fair number still live 
south of the Arizona line, in the district of Altar, reaching individ- 
ually as far as the town of Altar, while a small group is settled a 
little west of Torres, south of Hermosillo, The Pimas Altos and 
Maricopas have nearly disappeared from Sonora, owing mainly to 
their assignment to reservations in the United States. In the north- 
western comer of the state, according to information given me by 
some Yumas and recently confirmed by Mr J. S. Spears, superin- 
tendent of the Fort Yuma Indian school, there are a few Cocopa 
Indians on the Sonora side of the Rio Colorado, and about fifty 
Yumas are found about the boundary line. It is quite probable 
that a few Tarahumares also are settled near the southwestern 
boundary of Sonora, but on this point I have no positive informa- 
tion, 

Population, — As to the relative numbers of the Sonora Indians, 
it was estimated by the padres ín 1621 that there were 21,000 
Mayos (30,000 according to Ribas), 30,000 Yaquis, and 9000 
Nevomes, Zapata, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, re- 
ported the population of the seven main Yaqui pueblos as 8116; 
while in 1760, according to Jesuit accounts, the population of eight 
Principal settlements ofthis tribe was 19,325, In 1849, according 
to Escudero" (who is not so explicit in regard to other tribes), the 


3See Bancroft, North Mexica State, 
E Noticor estndisticas de Sonera y 
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eight chief pueblos of the Yaquis contained from $4,000 to $7,000 
natives and somewhat more than 260 gente de razon, or whites." 
‘This particular estimate doubtless included the inhabitants of the 
entire territory belonging to the pueblos named, but even if so con- 
sidered it appears to be an exaggeration, 

The Opatas extended from the western branch of the Rio 
Sonora to the Sierra Madre, and, though scattered, must have been 
numerous. A Jesuit census of 1730? gives their number, including 
the Endeves and Jovas, at nearly 7000; Hardy in 1829 estimated 
them at about 10,000. 

Taken together the Pimas were also undoubtedly a populous 
tribe, extending over an irregular and possibly interrupted area 
from the region northeast of the Yaquis to the Gila, According to 
the Jesuit census above cited, their number in 1730 was 4378, but 
this can not have included the entire tribe. 

Of the Papago population nothing is definitely known, but the 
tribe was large enough to make itself felt in several conflicts with 
the whites, particularly in that of 1840. 

The Seris, including the mainland branch, numbered, at vari- 
‘ous periods prior to 1884, from 1500 to possibly 4000," 

As to the present numbers of these native tribes even approxi- 
mate estimates can be given only with difficulty, since there are no 
reliable statistics concerning the natives in the state or country. 
Owing partly to constitutional peculiarities and partly to apathy, no 
thorough census has ever been attempted. There are, hawever, in 
Sonora, and indeed throughout Mexico, practically insurmountable 
obstacles to an ethnically correct census owing to the great inter- 
mixture of the various elements of population, combined with the 
character of some of the natives and the almost inaccessibility of a 
lange part of the country, From what can be seen and leamed 

+ Сосо, 4000 natives ; t§0 whites acum, 4000 1 $000 natives. “Torin, 10,000. 
{o 12,000 nails; 6 families of whiter Bier, 9000 mater; 3 familles of. whites. 
Potam, Soco natives; 4 families of whites. Racum, 6000 natives ; 2 families of whites, 
‘Quitiibia, 10,000 natives; 4 oF § families of whites elem, 3600 natives 

"Reproduced ín Ваветоб, Nore Mexican States, ly 513-814. 

*Op. cit, pe 437 

Tbe various estimates by Velasco, Troocowo, Retis, Hardy, De Motras, and others 
are summarized by McGee, op cit, P. 135, А reference o sepe addtional reports om 
‘Sonora popalation will be found in Escodero, Noticias estadisticas, p. 83. 
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from reliable sources it would appear that both the Mayos and the 
Yaquis are nearly, if not fully, holding their own in point of mum- 
bers. Indeed little has occurred within the last half century that 
could materially affect the- population of the Mayos; the Yaquis, 
however, since 1849 have lost many hundreds of men and cven 
numerous women and children during their frequent rebellions, while 
others have been removed from Sonora to less healthful regions and 
have died in captivity. Yet during this period there remained many 
hundreds of healthy and prolific Yaqui families on Mexican hacien- 
das, in or near Mexican towns, near mines, and in mountains, prob- 
ably increasing sufficiently to equalize the loss, It is not possible 
to give reliable figures, but wherever one tums in southern Sonora 
he meets with pure-blood Yaquis, and sometimes they may be en- 
countered in almost any part of the state, as well as beyond its 
borders. Stone, in 1860, estimated the Mayos at 10,000 to 12,000, 
and the Yaquis at about 20,000 person». Conservative local esti- 
mates today give the Mayos a number nearly twice as large, while 
for the Yaquis the estimate for 1860 would probably serve very 
well for the present time. 

The Pimas (particularly those in the Magdalena district and 
about Ures), and especially the Opatas, are nearing complete as- 
similation with the whites. Owing to the Yaqui revolution of 
1902, 1 was not able to reach Tonichi, Soyopa, or other Pima 
settlements northeast of the Yaquis, hence can give no information 
as to their numbers ín those parts; but about Ures the Pimas are 
reduced to not more than 200 or 300, and these are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable among the general population. 

Of the Opatas the pure-bloods today can barely reach 500 or 
600, In such settlements as Opodepe, Arizpe, and others, where 
even a century ago the Indians of this tribe numbered hundreds, it 
is now difficult to find a dozen pure-blood individuals, 

"The Seris, according to. McGee, now number about 300 and 
are probably slowly increasing I regret that with the means avail- 
able I was not able to enlist a suitable party with which to visit the 
tribe, and therefore can give nothing respecting its numbers from 
my own observation. 

пор di, pe 135 et seq. 
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Civilisation, —The Mayos, Yaquis, Pimas, and Opatas were 
among the earliest tribes of northern Mexico to receive missionary 
friars, and, consequently, the Catholic religion as well as some 
civilization, But with the limited possibilities of the padres, in the 
face of the deep-seated primitive religion and superstitions of the 
natives, coupled with the bad’ example of the white colonists and 
especially with the various conflicts that arose, real civilization of 
most of those who were not actually absorbed by the whites 
remained little more than nominal, ‘The Opatas alone largely 
adopted the mode of life and organization of the whites and recog- 
nized their laws, The other three tribes accepted the dress and 
ultimately (but without relinquishing their own) the language of the 
whites; they also, probably as a reflection of their original traits, 
always respected, in some degree at least, their treaties, and when 
in Conflict did not commit great atrocities. Excepting the Yaquis, 
they recognized the general law and authority of the government. 
For a long time, however, they adhered to and in many localities 
they still preserve their native practices, The tribes that were 
brought less in contact with the whites, such as some of the 
Papagos and particularly the Tiburon Seris, have firmly: resisted, 
wherever possible, all change in their old condition, 

At present the Opatas, Yaquis, Mayos, the Ures Pimas, and 
some of the Papagos are, with a few minor exceptions, in about the 
same culture-grade as the lower classes of white and mixed Mex- 
icans. Most of the Papagos live in their own villages or rancherias 
about the frontier, and preserve their customs and traditions in almost 
aboriginal purity. The Tiburon Seris, as McGee has shown, remain 
entirely in a primitive state. The Opatas alone have reached 
such a stage that for the greater part they not only dislike to be 
called Indians, but (at least along the Rio San Miguel), even 
endeavor not to use their own language or anything else that dis- 
tinguishes them from their neighbors. They preserve, however, a 
few of their old ceremonies or dances. They send their children to 
school when convenient, and in some localities, as at Twape, are 
permitted to vote. The Yaquis, Mayos, and Pimas of Yaqui river 
still prefer their own tongue, but almost all of them know more or 
tess of the Spanish. The members of these tribes who have received 
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some education are distinguishable from the whites only by their 
color and features. The members of these tribes generally prefer 
to live more or less together, in dwellings of their own ; this is not 
alone from the desire not to associate with the whites, but also be- 
cause they have been so long accustomed to their light, well-ven- 
tilated huts, which are more healthful and comfortable than the 
adobe houses of the Mexicans. 

There is no doubt, from all that one sees today, that if really 
good schools, with industrial training, were provided for all the chil» 
dren of the Sonora tribes, barring the Seris, in two or three genera- 
tions the state would be the home of only civilized Indians, and, 
judging from some examples, even the Seris are not a hopeless task 
byanymeans The physical and intellectual qualities of the Sonora. 
native stock are high ; indeed they are such that the state, notwith- 
standing its disastrous past, has brighter prospects than almost any. 
other in the Mexican federation. 

Archeological. —Before taking up the Sonora tribes in detail, 
a few words may be said about traces of prehistoric occupancy of 
the region, Оп the north the territory adjoins Arizona, in the cen- 
tral and northern parts of which ruin sline most every stream and 
extend into the valleys and plains. In Sonora, however, while in 
the northern and western parts remnants of old villages, artificially 
terraced farming strips, and simple fortified hills occur,’ nowhere 
are there pueblo structures corresponding to those of Arizona, 1 
have neither seen nor heard of a single ancient ruin along the lower 
Yaqui or to the south of it, and none to the south or west of Ures — 
a dearth which signifies the prevalence of more or less perishable 
dwellings ever since the aboriginal occupancy of the region began, 

The early explorers saw only dwellings made from brush and 
poles and palm leaves or mats (petates), and such may be seen 
among the Sonora natives almost everywhere today. The Opatas 

"Рог а detailed account of such structures ser Bandelier, final Report, pa 482 et 
зер There are teo fortie mountains 4 short distance from Tespe. Dr Alderman, 
who visited one of these, found some remnants of well-laid walls and considerable broken 
pottery and metes. Similar hile ae spoken of in ether pasta of (be Opata region, 
uires, in Bis Cesdry erpeeeligie y stmegráfco de lo Republica Mexicana (Mexico, 
1885), mentions * ruinas de esifcion conocidas con el nombre de S, Miguel de Babiscori," 
sod " gata de Sakuaripa"* 
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alone, as they well remember, built stone foundations or walls to 
their habitations, which may account for the remnants now found in 
their country. A thorough survey of the state would probably bring 
to notice many more traces of archeological interest than are now 
known, but that any larger type of ruin exists in Sonora is very 
doubtful, 
Tue Tames os Dera 
тн mayos 

“The Mayos! form today the second largest, if not the largest, 
tribe of Sonora. They have been settled, since known to history, 
in the southern part of the state, principally along the lower Rio 
Mayo and extending nearly to the Yaqui on the north and the Fuerte 
‘on the south, Their principal settlements at the present time are 
Macoyahui, Conicari, Camoa, Tecia, Navojoa, Cuirimpo (or San 
Ignacio), San Pedro, Echojoa, Huatabampo, and Bacabachi, all of 
which, except Macoyahui and Conicari, are situated south of and near 
the Rio Mayo, Their population, including the dependencies, is 
locally estimated at about 20,000. There are many scattered Mayos 
on haciendas and elsewhere to within less than forty miles of the 
Rio Yaqui, as well as along the Fuerte and toward Sinaloa, One 
or two localities, the names of which terminate with the character- 
istic Mayo dampo, are found even north of the Rio Yaqui.* 

A large majority of the people are still of pure blood (pl. tv, 1, 2, 
4): but in San Pedro, Echojoa, and Huatabampo there are some of. 
much lighter complexion and eyes, very probably the result of for- 
eign admixture. A greater or less degree of mixture with Mexicans 
is quite general and is increasing. 

The Mayos use the same language (" Cabita ") and exhibit the 
same general degree of culture as the Yaquis; but the two tribes, 
contrary to general belief, show certain ethnological differences and 
are not identical physically. The primitive Mayo culture, of which 
only traces can now be seen, was apparently of different origin, The 
Yaquis, through conquest, regarded these people as their vassals and 

1 take thia opportunity to express grateful seknowledgwent, for wuch aid in my 
‘work among. the Mayos, to Setor Don Jesus Velderrato, oí Gasdalupe, Sonora, one uf. 
the most cultured men in the regia, 

¿See strategie map la Hernandez, op- cit- 
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exacted tribute from them as late as the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, during the domination of Cajéme. During the last century. 
the two tribes were occasionally allied in warfare, but always at the 
instance of the Yaquis’? No insurrection against the whites has ever 
originated with the Mayos themselves. 

The principal occupation of the Mayos is agriculture ; they also 
raise some cattle and engage in various industries; but on the whole 
they do not seem to be so universally sturdy and habile as the 
Yaquis, Lately the government allotted the lands of the villages 
in severalty, giving the Mayos separate deeds, a transaction which 
places them in this particular on an equal footing with the Mexicans, 

‘The native arts are apparently degenerating. The women 
formerly made beautiful woolen serapes, but now one such is rarely 
seen, The blanket now manufactured is mostly crude in. quality 
and with little or no decoration, Some of the men wear a blue 
иір, or sleeveless, one-piece chemise of native weave, which I saw 
nowhere else in Sonora, The women make also a few fine fajas, or 
belts, which display considerable skill and are characteristic in color 
and decoration, reminding one of the finer Scotch plaids? Palm 
mats, hats, common baskets, and a little ordinary pottery practically. 
complete the native manufactures, at least in. the upper part of the 
Mayo country, 

‘The Mayo dwelling consists mainly of a quadrangular hut, often 
with a partly open extension, with walls of brush, reeds, or adobe, 
and with flat or nearly flat roofs, all as among the Yaquis. (Plate 
уп, 3.) 

The dress, with the exception of the occasional huipil, faja, 
serape, and hat, is of Mexican origin. As among all the Sonora 
Indians, the Seris excepted, the hair of the men is worn short ; that 
of the women is braided in a manner similar to that of the Mexicans, 

‘There is no tribal organization, though the elders generally have 
much influence, The more important governing power is entirely 
Mexican in character, but many smaller offices are intrusted to the 
Mayos themselves, 

Comsit notes on Banderas i 
as a revolution ju Hardy's Travel, and the of 


EX obtained specimens of all grades of the blankets, aswell au belts which are now 
in tbe American Museum of Natural History, 
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Of native customs I can speak but little from actual observation, 
According to Sefior Velderrain the Mayos are wholly converted to 
the Catholic faith and are often quite fanatical in exercising it. A 
remnant of an ancient custom consists of sacrifice in honor of their 
dead, “para que vallan al cielo" of sheep and cattle, There 
are certain men, called maestros, who are charged with curing the ill 
and of communicating with the dead, There are others who are 
resorted to for curing sickness alone, their treatment consisting of 
various incantations and of the use of certain herbs. 

Alcoholism prevails among the Mayos, as among other Indians 
where the opportunity exists, but one rarely meets with a confirmed 
toper as among the whites. There is also manifest much love of 
feasting and ceremony, and a frequent want of providence, as among 
so many other tribes of Indians. 





THe Yaquis! 


The most interesting Sonora tribe, psychologically as well as 
physically, is that of the indomitable Yaquis, This is the only tribe 
on the continent that, surrounded by whites from the beginning of 
their history, have never been fully subdued, for they still inter- 
mittently carry on a fight for their lands and independence, as they 
conceive it, —a conflict whicli commenced with Guzman's invasion 
in 1533." Some women and young men of the tribe are shown in 
plates y and vi. 

An account of the long series of struggles, however interesting, 


in my investigations concerning this tribe I have received and gratefily acknowl- 
‘dle mach valuable aid ftom Gen. Lale Torres; from Sr. Роп Кае) lethal, Governor of 
овога and partienlaly fem Sr. D. Frabelico Muflot, Seeetary of the State of Sonora, 

"Escudero (Noticias etndltias de Sumora + Sinaloa, Mexico, 1840, рр. 137-38) 
wrote half century ago. "The Yaqui ition has never been governed by the whites ^" 
The tribe ^ had ii awn governors end one principal afi, who exercised a sovereign 
alberi. Their nlhority hax always been recogpieed by the Judges and governors of 
Sonora. Neither have the Vayuls paja tribute ; they were permitted ta cultivate the native 
tocco, culled marurk, because it was impossible to introduce that of coumerce or to 
destroy what has been sown ;” and, “ibe moat surprising condition, culprits of ali sorte 
were lusu in the pueblos. A deserter or à criminal who escaped to the Yaquis was 
secure fom apptehension by justice," "The only apparent change effected since 1849 
Concerns the last-named privilege, of whicb no more is Heart, Het iti hard to see how 
A] ehe once fing o ml anon the fee Vai eoi, even today, be re- 
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cannot be given here! Notwithstanding their early conversion to 
the Catholic religion, and a fair degree of civilization, these Indians: 
display a persistent insurgent spirit and general bitterness toward the 
Mexicans which lead again and again to organized outbreaks, re- 
sulting in serious losses. On the other hand the Mexicans of 
the lower class manifest an insatiable greed for the extremely fertile 
lands of the tribe, while the government, through its militia, wages 
a sometimes just but usually merciless warfare that spares neither 
sex nor age and which generally aims at the annihilation of what is 
the most virile clement of the Sonora population. Occasionally 
there is a sort of truce, during which the Indians replenish their 
supply of ammunition and weapons, whereupon, if there be a leader, 
(and the demand for such seems ever to be fitly met), the insurrec- 
tion begins anew. And thus, the free Yaquis declare, when one 
can be induced to speak, it will be until the very last of them ; and 
their history substantiates this determination. ‘The friars have been 
accused, particularly recently, of fomenting the Yaqui wars for sel- 
fsh interests; the charge may be true, but is difficult to prove. 

Numbers, — From time to time the announcement is made that 
the Yaquis are becoming greatly reduced in numbers, and are even 
on the verge of extermination, but sucht statements are erroneous. 
As before mentioned, the pure-blood Yaquis alone still form one 
of the strongest tribes of Sonora. The current reports, including 
those of Mexican army officers, undoubtedly refer only to the 
Yaquis in the field, a contingent which varies according to season, 
opportunity, or other circumstance, and which occasionally, when 
the supplies are exhaused, or planting or harvest time approaches, 
disappears entirely. Fortunately for Sonora enterprise there is no 
Prospect of the tribe at large becoming extinct, as has been pointed 
out. 


Mode ef Living; Duellingi; Dress.— From the time they 
first became known to the whites unti a few years ago the Yaquis 
lived mainly in seven large villages* and: subsisted by cultivating 
the very fertile neighboring country. No necessity existing for 

4 An scent ofthe ater wars of the tribe is given by Hernandez. 
"Belem, Rebem, Potam, Bicum, Torim, Bacem, and Cécosi, Two of three other 
ste mestbocd by diferest writen. It ы ктш what become of Ye, 
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scattered ranches, the people became grouped. into large communi- 
ties, ‘The majority of these settlements are now abandoned to the 
Mexicans, Torim, Bicam, Potam, and Cocori, all of which I visited, 
have been more or less transformed into ordinary Mexican towns, 
with regular streets and rows of adobe houses occupied by new- 
comers under constant military protection, Only some of the 
more Mexicanized natives remain ; the rest are cither scattered in 
the mountains and over southern Sonora: generally, ог have been 
killed or captured, An uncertain number remain in the almost im- 
penetrable cholla, mezquite, and other forbidding undergrowth that 
covers the entire country along the river, harassing the soldiers and 
keeping them constantly on the alert. ‘The military not only garri- 
son the former Yaqui towns, but have built a number of picturesque 
adobe and palisaded forts in the country (see pl. vit, 1). 

‘The native dwelling in the towns mentioned has not yet been 
entirely superseded by that of Mexican construction, It is gener- 
ally a fair-sized quadrilateral structure of poles and reeds, or of 
adobe and reeds or brush, with a flat or, more commonly, slightly 
sloping roof of grass and mud, The same type of dwellings is seen 
where the Yaquis tive undisturbed; they are identical in style and 
material to those of the Mayos, and are very nearly like most of 
those still built by the Pimas and the Opatas (pl. vn). The struc- 
ture consists usually of the main hut, substantially made, and a 
connected shelter in which the cooking and most of the indoor 
work are done, In the country districts I have come across an 
‘occasional, probably temporary, hut made in the same manner, but 
entirely of brush and with but few supporting poles. (Plate wit, 4.) 

The simple life of the family in all of these dwellings does not 
differ materially from that which prevails among most other Indians 
in warm countries. ‘There is hardly any furniture, ‘The family 
sleep on petates. Sometimes there area box for the better clothing, 
& water-jar, a saddle, one or more water-gourds covered with a 
mesh of raw-hide, a violin or harp of native make, perhaps a blanket 
or two, and occasionally a few crude pictures of religious subjects. 
In the kitchen are a metate and a supply of crude cooking utensils, 

The dress of both sexes among the Yaquis is almost wholly like 
that of the ordinary Mexicans; the only wholly native articles are 
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the now rare blankets and fajas and the somewhat more common 
sombreros.' 

Industries, —My observations and information concerning the 
industries of the Yaquis may be briefly summarized by saying that, 
whenever a good laborer or an artisan is required in Sonora, a 
‘Yaqui is greatly preferred. As to details I can do no better than 
to quote the former governor of Sonora, Ramon Corral, for in 
this respect, except as to weaving, the conditions of i884 still 
prevail : 

* Tbe principal industries of the Indians [speaking of the Yaquis and 
Mayos together] are agriculture, cattle raising, and commerce. More 
Over, they are very apt in making cotton and woolen stuff, using very 
imperfect apparatus of their own construction. They also make hats and 
very fine mats from palm leaf, shovels, reed-baskets of different forms, 
and other objects which they sell at Guaymas and other neighboring set- 
tements. "They gather the indigo which is produced in abundance on 
both rivers [Yaqui and Mayo), and prepare the color ; tan the skins of va- 
ious animals; gather honey ; and, in a word, exploit the inexhaustible 
virgin region to the utmost that their culture permit" 

* Over all the districts of the state, especially în those of Ures, Her- 
mosillo, Guaymas, Alamos (Mayos), and Sabvaripa ; in the adjacent re- 
gions of Sinaloa (Mayos); in Lower California, and in the mineral 
districts in the Chihuahua Sierra Madre, there are scattered a great num- 
ber of these indigenous Yaquis and Mayos, who occupy themselves in all. 
classes of work, from labor in the fields to the exploitation of mines and 
from the use of the plow to that of machines. It is they who compose 
the laborers of the haciendas they re the working element of the mines ; 
they are the best mariners of our coast; they fish for the pearl in Lower 
California, are employed in all kinds of rural construction and work, 
form the domestic service, and execute whatever public work is under- 
taken. ‘They resist equally well the cold of the winter and the great heat 
of the summer, and one of them is capable of performing twice as much 
work in a day as the best of white laborers. It ix not rare to see some of 
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these Indians manipulating complicated instruments and machines with 
the ability of mechanícs.'" 

‘Arts; Decoration; Food—The manufacture of cotton and 
woolen fabrics has greatly declined. The only clothing of native 
weave now to be seen among the Yaquis is the faja and the white 
scrape, the latter ornamented with one or two broad stripes in pale 
blue and natural brown or black; but even these garments are 
scarce. 

А few articles, particularly rings, earrings, and beads, are made 
by the Yaquis from silver or other metals. The rings, as a rule, are 
simple bands, much like those sold cheaply on gala occasions, 
sometimes with sharp edges and usually showing the weld. The 
earrings are mostly of one style, probably after the Spanish, but 
they show better workmanship. The metal beads seen were all 
rather rude and often angular, looking like drops or pieces of native 
silver modified by hammering. On the whole the Yaqui silver 
work seems to be inferior to that of the Navahos. 

On ranches each Yaqui employed keeps a personal account, 
which he carries in a tube made from the native bamboo, Each of 
these tubes is differently decorated on its surface with numerous in- 
cised figures, mostly of geometrical pattern, These figures are nop 
strictly property-marks, yet they serve to distinguish the tubes, 

‘The bows and arrows (pl. viii) made by the Yaquis are remarkable, 
‘On the battlefield in the Sierra de Mazatan, on the site of the camp of 
the non-combatants,‘ I found them in all stages of manufacture, and 


Via June, 1903, a force of 200 to 300 free and armed Yaquis descended one evening 
ов foor haciendas near Hermosillo and, without doing any damage, tok away, partly by 
force, orer 600 Vagus there employed. The whole party proceeded in the direction of 
Ures, with the Intention of reaching the bife upper Yaqui country. A Title southwest of. 
Dres the party had a skirmish wilh soldier whom they defeated. “Shortly aterward the 
Viquis reached the isolated, rongh, but not very bigh mountain called Siérra de Matan, 
nearly south of Uren. Here they waited for the soldiers. The armed party separated 
from the vet and took up a song position o» rugged ridge facing westward. The 
sen, worien, and children from tire haciendas, wi a guard ol about a acute of armed 
men, male a camp om sloping ground, thickly overgrown with. visaches, ete, separated 
fran the ridge by a rough though not very deep barranca. It war în this camp that xome 
of the men coamnenced to make baw and arrows, rade spesrs cotiting uf pointed sic, 
and cinta. On tbe night af June tgth a force of aboot goo Mesican soldier under Gen- 
eral Lis Trees, intend of stacking the armed Yaquis fron tbe front, as the latter ex- 
pected, roundel the mountain and in the morning surprised fhe camp of Indians from the 
di aeu Es ri. 
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in the barranca, where the Indians had been surprised by the troops, 
there were arrows and bows that had been used. The bows are 
plain, nearly 5 feet in length, flat, but slighty arched, and occasion- 
ally are strengthened with sinew ; they require considerable strength 
to draw them. The arrows? are stout and measure 244 to more 
than 3 feet long; the shaft consists of a stout, hollow reed, while 
the long point, of more or less prismatic shape, is made, often 
crudely, of hard, sometimes knotty, white or reddish wood. At 
short range the Yaqui arrow is no doubt a most effective weapon: 

The only club found at Mazatan is made of heavy, dark-red 
wood; itis 56.5 cm. or 223f inches long, nearly cylindrical, and 
has a perforation for a thong at the end of the handle. 

On my return to Hermosillo, General Torres presented me with 
a large ball-cartridge (now in the National Museum), the powder as 
well as the ball of which were made by the Yaquis, who, when hard- 
pressed for ammunition, pick up all the cartridge shells they can and 
refill them for further use. Our finding of heaps of Mauser car- 
tridges at Mazatan was sure proof to my rurales that no Yaqui had 
visited the field after the battle, 

The Yaqui women make several kinds of uncolored palm 





haciendas, At the Gist volley the entire party, except those who were wounded or killed 
on tha spot, ran down the mountain, most at the women und the armed, guand directing 
thelr fight through the barranca. The soldiers following, killed many here anid lock tbe 
Tes prisoner. n oae part of the gulch resistance wad offered by the armed guard, The 
amain, armed body of the Yaquis wan too far away 1o actively participate, and when the 
panie begat, that part with same ofthe men from the haciendas, escaped over the moun. 
tain, visited tbe Geld with some rurar throe weeks after the afluir, nod xa no one hud 
preceded as we found everything a left by the Indians and the soldiers We found the 
bodies of sii-lour Indian, including those of a number uf women ; in one nook in the 
barranca there wea n benp af twelve losies of women and the body of a Hile girl, while in 
Another place there was  cradle-bourd (pl, 1x, 1) and some booes of a baby. In one spot 
‘row of men lay executed, and a similar row was buried below the mountain, My object 
In ling the place was to obtain skeletal mera in which Twas yecesalj but mort 
ofthe skulls, whether from a pecalla effect of the Mauser cartridges or from the closeness 
of the range, were şo shatlerel as lo be of no we. The material collected la now la the 
American Museum. 

YNo. 65-2511, A-MN.H., shortest of five, 136 em. (49:5 in); No, 2502, 141 cm. 
(54.5 10.); No, 2507, the longest of fie, 145.2 cm. ($2.75 in. )- 

$30. 65-4551, A.M.N. H., without polot, 36.7 em. (34.2 in), Bunch af halle 
average length, 77 om. (30.58 ln}. Arrow 2524, shah, 65 em. (25,62 in.) poit, 2).3 
em (pasin), Arow agaa, shah, 73,25 en. (29 ini poiat, 20.2 cm. (812.). 
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basketry ; they also make hats and petates, or mats, from the same 
material, 

The most common basket is quadrilateral with rounded corners, 
or cylindrical, woven in checker pattern from palm strips about half 
an inch broad; such baskets are used for ordinary household pur- 
poses. A much better but rarer form of basket is woven in twilled 
style from narrow palm fiber. It is cubical, cylindrical, or bottle- 
shaped! The last two kinds are double, consisting of a somewhat 
coarse interior layer and a finer exterior layer. Each basket has a 
neatly made cover. The only decorations employed consist of 
varied woven bands, and, in the cubical baskets, of tasteful modes 
of exposing and ending the fibers, The hats are made in the same 
way as the double baskets; they are light, with a broad concave 
sim and a semiglobular body, differing very much from the ordinary 
pointed, high, heavy Mexican sombrero. The mats, which are 
used mainly to sleep upon, are made of the same broad fiber and in 
the same checkered pattern as the ordinary baskets. Itis probable 
that occasionally material other than palm strips is employed. 

Simple baby-boards are constructed by fastening together native 
bamboo splints and adding at the head a properly bent hoop which 
supports a cloth to shade the head of the infant, 

The women make some ordinary pottery. 

Dicoration of the person is practically restricted to the women 
and girls, who wear necklaces of various beads with usually a small 
iron pendant, bead bracelets, earrings, and rings. I neither saw nor 
heard of painting or tattooing among the tribe. 

In food the Yaquis display at least one peculiarity, which 1 wit- 
messed; this consists of eating the burro; They are also said to 

Thin fast forms probably made oniy for sale. 1 obtsined specimens fm the cap- 
lives at Guadalajara. Examples of all the varieties mentioned, as well 5 l the hats, 
ver collected on this ip ad are in be American Merc. A somewhat similar cubi- 
cal covered basket fn inde by the southern Tepekuance. More technical notes and illus- 
‘rations of these specimens will appear ía Dr O. T. Mason's wark on basketry, shortly to 


‘when they were given » fanega (shout twoand s half bushels) of raw coca, The women 
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like horse meat, like the Seris, but do not consume it raw like the 
latter. Maize, prepared in numerous ways, is their chief diet, and 
fruit comes next. 

Social Conditions; Observances, rtc;— There is no organization 
among the Yaquis except of that part of the tribe which lives prac- 
tically free and conducts the revolutions ; but most of the remainder 
are bound closely together by strong sympathies, thus. hindering 
any extensive blending with the whites. The hostile contingent 
recognizes rule by the elders, and these are generally headed by one 
or more leaders, The height of their organization was reached 
under the chiefs Banderas (1825-32) and Cajéme (executed in 
1887); the name of the present leader js not known. There is said 
to be no secret organization among the warriors, and apparently the 
authority of no one in the tribe reaches further than it can find will- 
ing adherence or can be enforced, Not a few of the Yaquis actually 
serve in the Mexican army, and during the uprising of 1902 I saw 
some among the Hermosillo volunteers, enlisted to fight their own 
people. 

There are now apparently but few purely native observances 
among the Yaquis of the haciendas, and tlie same may be said of the 
old customs, Velasco! in 1850, mentioned (our special: Yaqui 
dances, the ^ Tespuin" (Tesvino), "Pascola,'* "Venado," and 
"Coyote"? and at least three of these still survive among the freer 
омей to Hindle Gre nod perch the com, on which they abit oni nihil, 
het they were sarched to Hermosillo, sbout 35 miles distant: One of the men, whom 
1 later exatnined in the hospital at Hermosillo, was badly wounded in the knee at Maras 
‘tas, but he crawled away into the brush where he hil (oc alx or seven days, subsisting om 
farthing bec find. The lat day, fom extre Unir, he dee bl aos, Finally 
ане рекете polla als 
ou ретй тето кемне hine Similar таа might ê Cue ne E 

Ор, ей. p. T. 
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ae dh s Venada"! a male dancer curries om hls bod the bad olf к deer and pers 
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dancers ae a mabe and e female, and the dance, without being immoral, is id 1o tu 
Highly volupton. Compare Zóniga and Hernandes, 
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members of the tribe. At the haciendas, however, or at Mexican 
fiestas, Yaqui music and dancing, as well as other Yaqui customs, 
are becoming more and more like those of the Mexicans. 

Zúñiga, Velasco (page 78), and Escudero mention a peculiar 
but now apparently unknown Yaqui custom of exchanging wives. 
Escudero! says the observance was a part of a fiesta or ceremony 
called Tutile Gamuchti, and those who did not exchange wives on 
this occasion were not considered good Yaquis. Hernandez? says 
he found no trace of this, nor could he obtain any account of it 
from the Yaquis themselves: If any survival of such a custom still 
persists it can be only among the free members of the tribe, obser- 
vations among whom are lacking. 

A former custom, traces of which are still heard of, was the 
initiation of the youths by the warrior? This ceremony, appar- 
ently identica] with that practised by the Opatas, consisted in 
giving the applicant useful counsel and in subjecting him to various 
tests of endurance, particularly by lacerating him with eagle's claw! 

Marriage, natal, and mortuary ceremonies are mainly Cath 
but from what I could learn of the subject thoy are never without a 
strong tinge of the native, Among women marriage usually 
takes place very early. "The bridegroom is chosen, at least nom- 
inally, by the father of the girl. The dead are buried in the ground. 
No tribe in Sonora practises cremation. 

Character, —The Yaqui; as all agree who know him and as can 
be easily seen anywhere, besides being a good workman is gener- 
ally orderly, cheerful, intelligent, endurant, and brave, He loves 
music,” dancing, and sport, and greatly appreciates wit and humor; * 
but he is also easily provoked to rebellion, is occasionally inclined 
to shiftlessness and to drink to excess, is quite superstitious, and is 

A 3s. 
10p. ct, p 94. 

* Compare Wernander, p 9t: 

Лы Ену pp, 8-87. 
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never very provident. From my own observation it would seem 
that the Yaqui is in no way radically different from the typical 
Indian, save that he is of superior physique and virility. 

The best account of the bravery of the warring Yaquis was 
given me by the Mexican army officers who fought or still fight 
against them,' ‘They run if defeated, but once captured they offer 
no complaint and make no effort to escape execution, their usual 
fate. Velasco? wrote in 1850: "They are of firm character and 
nothing will move them when they decide upon some project orare 
guarding a secret, Even the Masons are hardly capable of equal- 
ing the Yaquis ín the vigilance with which they keep their mysteries, 
secrets, or undertakings.” ‘The same is quite true today. No 
Yaqui captive has been known to turn traitor, even at the cost of 
life, ‘The invariable answers of the prisoner to his questioners 
are: “No se” (1 do not know") and * Cuito culpa" (“No 
fault") 

The determination of the Yaquis to resent Mexican encroachment 
on their land and white domination may be illustrated by merely 
stating that they have had important uprisings against the Spanish 
or Mexicans in 1609, 1740-41, 1764-67, 1825-27, 1832, 1840, 
1867-68, 1887, 1889-1901, and 1902, Since 1825 the tribe has 
never been really at peace, 

‘The warfare of the Yaquis is not that of savages. They have 

‘The Bigher cficers of ihe Mexican army sre, at a rule, educated ten and gentle: 
teen Int the common soldiers are often recrute (rom cria und we undoabiedly re- 
sponsible for mach në Mhe grom Injustice and many of the turbans commited aginst 
the fodiens. 

нор. бй, рела. 

Y Te dase before my vit to Torn, some soldiers found’ x Vagal eating topa 
They shut im a the thigh took bim to Torin without any treatment ol his wounds, and 
cat hs Ino prison. А siort ime Lore penon obnoxious tothe Vaqule was led 
in his howe, and аз а rifle nd a belt of cartridges were found near the prioner, he was 
suspected of complicity atleast. — There was, 1 was told, no trial. Early next morning 
hey placed the wounded. man on «burro, telling him they wenld conduct him to a hos. 
pital j bul he answered that be knew well euoagh to what sort of hospital they were going 
to take him! They then tried to obtain from him a confession, promising him mercy ar 
reward i but е асте mas the invariable * Gaito culpa," and ^! Vou ean hang me if 
you want to. ‘So they lock him ost, riding on tbe burro and his wound still unattended. 
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many times in the past been reported to have plundered neighbor- 
ing ranches, but I have leamed of no such occurrence in recent 
time. Mail stages, sometimes with passengers and valuables, pass 
daily through their country ; only once during the uprising of 1902 
was one of these attacked and its occupants killed, and then it was 
not certain that the deed was done by Yaquis. Instances of torture 
have been spoken of ; it is said that some captured Mexican soldiers. 
were compelled to walk barefooted, or even with the soles of the 
feet cut off, over hot coals, but the statement of the occurrence is 
difficult to verify, It would of course be folly to suppose that all the 
Yaquis lack barbarity as well as other bad qualities! Two Ameri- 
cans from Hermosillo were killed by members of the tribe near 
Totim but it appears that the men had been imprudent, endeavor- 
ing, in the face of warning, to photograph an armed band. 


THE OPATAS 

TheOpatashavea good claim to be better known to anthropology: 
"The tribe has nearly always been friendly to the whites, and, with 
other good qualities, has always shown a brave spirit, The people 
speak, or rather spoke, a language different from that of all the 
other large Sonora tribes ; they differ also in other ways, all of 
which increases the desirability of learning something of their origi- 
nal habits and relations. For much knowledge that could once 
have been acquired, it is now too late, but with persistent effort 
something might still be saved. ‘The tribe is disappearing —in 
a manner exceptional among American tribes — by voluntary amal- 
gamation with the whites, whose. numbers in the Opata country, 
since the termination of Apache hostilities, have greatly increased, 
Ina few generations, under conditions similar to those of the pres- 
ent, the Opatas as such will have ceased to exist. 

‘Particularly after such examples a& they witness in the Mexicans. They are dise 
trbted trondcast among the ranches, whee they are practically in slavery. At the 
Guadalajara Hospital 1 examined over twenty women, nearly all speaking Spanish and 
elonging to the Catholic church, enery one of whom hail lost not only every adult rela 
tion but even her chiliven, the latter having been torn away from their mothers and given 
to whomsoever applied for them, At the Hermosillo Hospital 1 saw a girl, seven or 
eight years of age, with three bullet wounds in her body, and there were abo a number. 
‘of wounded women, There is no emt of such examples 

Their bones still lay in the brush in 1902, bat I was unable to recover them. 
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I visited this tribe in several localities, particularly at Opodepe, 
along San Miguel river, and at Tuape.' San Miguel valley is ap- 
parently the principal focus of the remnants of the people, 

According to data gathered from all sources, small numbers of 
pure-blood Opatas may still be found at Masacauvi, La Concepcion, 
Suaque, Baviacori, Distancia, Aconche, San Felipe, Huepac or Hue- 
paca, Banamiche, Sinoquipe, Arispe, Chinape or Chinapa, Biquache ; 
also at Rayon, where they are mixed with the Fimas; and at San 
Miguel, Opodepe, San José, San Juan, Marysiche, Pueblo Viejo, 
‘Tuape, and Cucurpe, on the Rio San Miguel ; with a few more in 
the district of. Moctezuma and Sahuaripa (pl. iv, 3; pL ix, 3)* In 
a number of these settlements which I visited there were but few. 
pure-bloods, At the litte village of Tuape, however, and in the ad- 
jacent Pueblo Vicjo, the pure Opatas are still in large majority? 
Here also many of them still know their own language and preserve 
at least some of their custams and ceremonies, and probably some 
folklore and traditions, This fact, together with the proximity of 
Tuape to the railroad (less than a day's journcy from. Querobabi, 
on the Sonora Railroad), makes this locality especially favorable for 
investigation. 

Dicelings; Dress; Industries. —The present Opata dwellings 
are quadrilateral, with flat or slightly sloping roofs, thus following 
the general type of native dwellings throughout Sonora (pl. vi, 2) 
Formerly, I was told, the Opatas also built round structures, The 
materials used for the walls are stone, adobe, and reeds (or a com- 
bination of some or all of these), and zacate, reeds, boughs, and 
mud for the roofs. Formerly stone foundations or walls were come 
mon, with roofs of native timber, ocatilla, grass, and mud. 

Of native costume but few traces now remain. Men wear pan- 

JAL Tuspe 1 was to fortunate as to бой wo resident Americana, one, Mr James Gy 
hie, stall the fe tio henge, eos De EM, Aleman falls 
Miner, Mr Chima companion: Hoth of these gentlemen have given me nia can 
ai. ove paciculaly toD Aleman, who has ipd may yeas mothe Opes 
1 lange pact ofthe information herein noted i regard to the hr 

а Боне of these names difer somewhat: 
ography, For old Opata pueblos se Panero, Nor Mexican Sal, pa si 
514; Rudo Жимуо, ср. 1; Метавдеһ ope dts pp. ei, ic 
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taloons and shirts of manta, as do all the rural male population of the 
locality; the women dress in loose shirts, jackets, and skirts, all 
made of manta or calico, A few serapes of wool or cotton are the 
only specimens of native weaving now to be seen, In the past, Dr 
Alderman was told, these people made blankets or filwas of coarse 
woven fabric, which were wrapped around the body ;' originally this 
was the only article, except a breech-cloth, worn by the men. The. 
women formerly wore short skirts made from the inside bark of the 
cottonwood, which was obtained in large sheets and scraped down 
nearly to the thinness of paper. 

The chief occupation of the Opatas is agriculture, their crops 
consisting principally of maize, frijoles, melons, and chile? They 
also fish in the rivers for a species of minnow, which they eat 
whole; formerly they netted them with their tilmas, Some of the 
men are employed as laborers, drivers, etc. 

The Opatas make water jars and cooking vessels of clay, burn- 
ing them to about the hardness and color of red brick. In ancient 
times, they say, they made a kind of stoneware, some of the stone 
jars being nicely finished inside and out and holding up to ten 
gallons or more, The women make hats and a few ordinary baskets. 
and mats from the palm leaf; formerly they made baskets and 
water vessels of willow. ‘They also make ropes and thongs from 
the fiber of the maguey and yucca, from which they also formerly 
manufactured snares for deer and peccaries, when these animals 
were very abundant in their country. This was the principal means 
of trapping known to the tribe, Of the same fibers they also wove 
better tilmas, which were worn at fiestas and on other great occa- 
sions, 

It appears that the Opatas made four kinds of fermented liquor 
— one of corn (tesvino) ; one of mezcal ;* one of the fruits of various 
cacti, such as the saguaro, the pitaya, the cholla, and the nopal ; 
and the last from the stringent native grape Zesvino seems now. 
Compare do Emzayv, p. 95 e ve 
MUS inim 
The wild grape is to be found all over the Province [Sonora] ía damp төше, 


Ereepiog up te groves ol willows, poplars nod menquites.. 1 ia called durugwein Opata, 
and ia nipe Ja May amd Jane ТГ емек he odium, who ale et ie ever bt 
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to be the only native liquor, being sometimes made in San Miguel 
valley. 

Social. Customs. — There are now apparently no traces of tribal 
organization among the Opatas, and their only religion is an adapta- 
tion of the Catholic faith, To correctly determine the exact status 
of any people in these respects, however, would require personal 
and prolonged, specific investigation. 

Along San Miguel valley the Opatas do not like to be regarded 
as Indians ; they prefer to be called “Mexicans.” Very few under 
thirty. years of age can speak their native language ; even if they 
understand it they do not like to employ it, and if any one addresses 
them in Opata, they answer in Spanish, According to Dr Alder- 
man, in all the families of Tuape, with one exception, the older peo- 
ple speak the native language while the children use only Spanish, 

The Opatas maintain their reputation for honesty, but there are 
exceptions among youths who come frequently in contact with 
whites, Crime is almost entirely confined to murder, the result of 
drink or jealousy. 

Both sexes among the Opatas are apparently as much inclined 
to excess in drink as among the neighboring tribes; but there is 
mowhere north of the Rio Grande del Sur (Rio Tololotlan) such 
thorough addiction to drink as in many parts south of itin the 
pulque or cata regions: The only native drink made today by the 
Opatas of San Miguel valley is, as above mentioned, a rather weak 
destino, made by fermenting com with yeast Occasionally the corn 
is first made to sprout, which was the original method. This liquor 
seems to leave no permanent bad effects, Unfortunately, at the 
numerous fiestas, particularly among the vecinos, the Indians con- 
sume much Mexican mezcal or other liquor, often of a vile quality, 
Alcoholic drinks of all kinds generally produce at first a state of 
hilarity, manifested by singing, shouting, playing, dancing, and some- 
times by fighting ; this is followed by stupidity and finally stuporous 
sleep. 
deseri wd ol tle benefit. 1 have seen vinegar and even rum made of it, but Jt Ia sel- 
dom used for ie purpose. Дш, Бимуо, ар. Iv, ме. 1, Among ibe Pinas, the 


‘wine et ink, with which they become Intoxicated, la made out of malae, the maguey 


called metcal, whest, Itinn fg, and other things's but the wort of all ls that made of 
‘he alder tree "— Ibid, сар, v, oc. 4. 
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The women are reported to be virtuous, but those addicted to 
drink are said usually to become dissolute ; for neither vice, how- 
ever, are they ostracized, and indeed occasional drunkenness is not 
regarded as at all degrading. 

The Opatas deny that polygamy ever prevailed among them, 
but they acknowledge that occasionally men had concubines, 

Traditions ; Former Culture, — There are certain traditions among. 
the Opatas, but the subject would require long and. patient investi- 
gation and careful sifting from foreign elements. The younger 
generation, as among all Indians adopting white men’s habits, are 
ignorant of their history. Perhaps the Opatas farther eastward, 
near the lofty sierras, preserve more traditionary lore than those of 
San Miguel valley. Bandelier! obtained from them references to 
their fights with the Casas Grandes (Chihuahua) people, which 
must have occurred in very ancient times, since the Casas Grandes 
structures have not been inhabited within the historical period, 
Their most vivid and numerous recollections, however, pertain to 
their long struggle against the Apaches, 

As to the former culture of the tribe we must rely mainly on 
the account preserved inthe Rude Ensayo, A few surmises may also 
be made from relics found in the Opata country, According to Dr 
Alderman the only farming implement found is a hoe made from 
qpuayacan (lignum vitae), but. stone axes, mealing stones, and stone 
mortars are found quite frequently. Arrow-heads and lance-heads 
of bone are also often found, but few of flint have been discovered, 
and these are believed by the Opatas to have been lost by other 
tribes, especially the Apaches, while at war with them, A few 
broken clay images have been unearthed, but none of these nor any 
of the other specimens mentioned have been preserved. 

Native Observances. — The chief one of the few entirely native 
observances still practised is known as Tizwaro? which purports to 
be the celebration of a peculiar victory once achieved by some 
Opata women over a band of marauding Apaches. According to 








Final Report, pat th 

* According 1 the tudo £msays the term éaguara. (ibtre la no mention of the ob 
servance beating the name) meses tbe large sparrow hawk (jx 46], Ае есмо таа 
She plant tafsier or larger ertofrte (p. 6Y orig. )- 
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the more or less variable tradition, an important Opata pueblo, in 
which was kept the much-coveted figure of the powerful god 
Taguaro, was one day suddenly attacked by Apaches while the 
men had departed for some reason, leaving the women alone. The 
Apaches were always enemies of the Opatas, and on this occasion 
they wanted above all to get possession of the idol. It chanced, 
however, that they were discovered by some women who went to 
get water; these alarmed the others, and all armed themselves, 
principally with ashes, with which they blinded the invaders, threw 
them into confusion, and finally repulsed them. ‘The men retur- 
ing soon after, the pueblo with its precious idol remained safe. ‘The 
strange victory was attributed to aid from Taguaro, hence the 
Taguaro is now celebrated in its commemoration.” 
El Taguaro is held the first Monday after Easter week. A doll 

is make from straw and rags, in representation of Taguaro, and is 
placed during the night preceding the ceremony on top of the church 
tower. Early in the morning of the Zaguaro day a band of Opatas, 
dressed to represent Apaches, with faces and bodies: painted, and 
armed with bows, arrows, and guns, proceed for a certain distance 
beyond the village, then turn and simulate the stealthy approach of 
an enemy. They pass unnoticed until near the church, when 
suddenly they begin yelling and shooting at the stick on which the 
image is perched, trying to knock it down. They eventually suc- 
ceed, and as the image falls they pounce upon it and dance with it 
through the village, carrying it away. But as they reach the plaza 
they are confronted by the women of the settlement, who carry 
baskets and other utensils hidden under their reboros, "he two 
parties commence to taunt each other, and finally rush together as 
in battle, whereupon the women reach into their receptacles and the 
rushing Apaches" are treated to a shower of ashes, which blinds 
them ; they are thus thrown into confusion and the entire invading 
od only one re ai 

E tere t ap 
babitants of the yoeblo come t the defense aud to recover what has hern hon. АЙЕ 
{his the people qo to the plasa, where standa a high pole will a fure c dol. (wer) 
‘om the top, which is tbe Tágusro, "The old (mes come with some rattles and sing, while 


Ue rrr sot atthe figs and necio 1 bir destrty receive ovation or vitoper- 
aoa 
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party retreats, pursued by the women who take as many prisoners. 
as possible, Sometimes half a dozen women seize a single 
“ Apache" and carry him off with them by main force. Finally 
the whole attacking party is dispersed or taken captive, leaving 
the image of Taguaro in safety. The prisoners are taken to the 
guardhouse, and in order to gain freedom are obliged to pay a fine. 
(in Tuape usually two and a half pesos). The money thus obtained 
is generally expended for drink. 

Thus is the occasion celebrated one year, The next year the 
doll is made and put in place by the men who the year before be- 
longed to the attacking party, and a band of women dress in repre~ 
sentation of Apaches and attack the town, while the men at home 
take the part of the women with the ashes, etc. 

Another ceremony still observed is known as La Cuelga,' and 
occurs the day after the Taguare. There are music and dancing, 
but the principal feature is an exchange of gifts between men and 
women, mostly, though not exclusively, between husband and wife 
— the peculiarity of the giving being that the receiver is bound at 
the next Cuelga to repay the donor at a double rate. There is no 
limit to what may be given: it may be а piece of money or a cow, 
and the custom is a source of much merriment as well as of some 
vexation, Articles that cannot conveniently be made up in a pack- 
age are transferred by means of signs or of writing in a wrapper or 
an envelope. 

‘These observances were witnessed by both Dr Alderman and 
Mr Chism, and their description agrees with the above. The same 
custom, with variants, is observed in several places besides Tuape. 

In former times the Opatas practised, with ceremony, the initi 
tion of young men as warriors? They also had a nocturnal dance 
as an invocation for rain, in which “a number of girls, dressed in 
white or simply wearing a chemise, would come out at night to 
dance in a place previously well swept and embellished, leaving be- 
hind them, in the house from which they came, their musicians, 
аланда (opt, i), who do ype fh nerve ing named 
«sor mys itia known as 'Дарййнутака (+1 Givemeand shal giveyou"" ) and is le 
‘commemoration of the fraternisation of the Opatas aad the Spanish. The * double rate!” 








‘snot mentioned. 
"de Envayo, pp. 86-8]. 
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who consisted of old men and women, making a noise with hollow 
gourds, sticks and bones"? 

In addition the Opatas have numerous nominally Catholic 
fiestas, of which drinking seems to be the general culmination, 

Physiological and Medical, —Opata girls generally attain puberty 
during the twelfth or thirteenth year, but Dr Alderman saw two girls 
who reached this stage at about nine years. Puberty, as well as the 
established function, seldom occasion difficulty; yet there are ex- 
ceptions. The menses last mostly from three to five days; meno- 
pause generally occurs between forty-five and fifty years, Women 
remain secluded during menstruation, 

Opata girls now marry at all ages after puberty, although gen- 
erally between fifteen and eighteen years, Marriage is seldom con- 
tracted as a result of mutual love, it being arranged by the parents. 
During married life the woman occupies a subordinate position, not, 
however, without having and asserting some rights of her own and 
enjoying considerable liberty. 

A few cases of sterility have been observed, but in general the 
Opata women are prolific, Five or six children in a family are 
common, and there are instances in which one woman has borne 
twelve, fifteen, and even more children. Nevertheless, a large 
grown-up family is not usual, many of the children dying, parti- 
cularly of intestinal disorders, when young. ‘Twins are born occa 
sionally, probably somewhat more frequently than among whites. 

With the aid of Dr Alderman I have obtained the following: 
limited statistics, which were recorded with reasonable care and after 
repeated inquiry: As among all Indians, it is hard to obtain the 
actual facts of this nature among the Opatas, owing to ignorance 
and prejudice, But few of the Opatas know their age, hence most 
of the ages could only be approximated by asking the Indians how. 
old they were when the French were in Mexico, or when the 
cholera raged in their country, or if they remember when gold was 
discovered in California, etc. 

The interest of the different columns is self-evident ; they show 
the fertility of the people, the high mortality of children, the very 


Y Ruda Ensayo, pp. 79-80 (173 of trana), For accounts of futher observances aee 
bid, cup. v, und Hernandez, op. ci, p. ait 
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carly age at which women frequently commence to bear, a large реге 
centage of miscarriages, and frequency of twins. 






$ Antonis villa 41317 $ 
2 Angeles | 4 | 4 | 2 23 6 
3 Oulana Tabinico | 40 | 5 116117 6 
4 Luisa Albera юру керуу 17 
iim Pares | 53 | 3 | 4 ло 8 
Salome Urquidas | 53 | 4 | 2 | 6 | 15 7 

7 Jens! Mu EI E E 35 
8 Pascual Robles | éa | a | 2| 5 |15 5 
9 Gabriela Sierm | бз 12 | 20 | 15 35 
10 Jesusa Vergana | 64 | s | 7 | 12 | 17 4 
11 Delfina Atondo | 64 | 7 | 2 | 9 | 36 5 
12 Josefa Cocoba | 65 | 3 | 1| 3 | 27 4 
13 Valerina Pares | 69 | o |_9) 9| 13 13 
ibina Ajesta [82 | 8 | ae | w| 14 19 








Some of the miscarriages are undoubtedly due to syphilis; 
others, in Dr Alderman's opinion, are caused by the women lifting 
heavy loads on and off their heads, this being their favorite mode of 
carrying, the women conveying in this way nearly all the water 
used by the family from the rivers up trails to their houses, which 
at Tuape are 75 to 100 feet above the supply, The jars in which 
they carry the water often hold six gallons, and when filled weigh 


"Some panies although potest feminine form, are used for both sexes in the 
same form. "Two children in lie sume family may bear rhe same name, Dr Alderman 
writes me, Oct. 16, 1903, on this interesting subject as follows ** You would find in al- 
‘mont all the familles two of the same nume and sometimes more, "They name thair 
‘children afer the saints, such as Jess, Juan, Jos, ele, And if a child dies, the next 
АМА that is born jn the family takes the same name in memory of the departed. Ta some 
of be largo families, as many as three, or even four, children. have honored some one 
alot by wearing his naive, Some of their names are wed for both girls ad boys och 
as Jemin, Refugio, etc. It ie true that these names have # feminine termination, as 
Jesusa, Refugia, bat these people use the mascatine name for both sexes. In rare cases 
Ihave known two of the seme sex und. same name io one family, and both living. t 
Jo not very exceptional to id a brother and a sister by the name of Carnacion, and often 
‘little Jesuses in the same family, fall brother and sister. Im а house adjoining the 
store where you worked when jou were here, there was a cue of this kind, although the 
people were sot of full blond. 
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about $$ pounds, To rase this load and put it on the head cer 
tainly cannot be conducive to the safety of a pregnant woman. 

Most of the children die, when young, from intestinal disorders, 
measles, and occasionally smallpox. But little care is taken of the 
health of the children. No effort is made to avoid contagion or epi- 
demics. On the contrary, mothers will deliberately expose thelr 
little ones to measles and other contagious diseases, believing that 
they must contract them sooner or later and that it is better for 
them to get through with it. Ihave met with a similar sentiment 
and practice in several localities among the white Mexicans, and in- 
deed it is not unknown among our own people ! 

Although Dr Alderman has attended nearly fity confinements 
among the Opatas, he never observed a deformed pelvis, and T have 
not seen one. The external as well as the internal genital organs 
do not differ appreciably from those of whites. In only a small 
proportion of the cases is the pubis or the axilla without hair, 

The foctus is believed to breathe in the womb, air gaining access 
to it through the vagina; should the latter be occluded in any 
manner, the child will lose its breath and die. An Opata woman 
recently testified to this effect before a judge, 

Labor lasts usually from eight to eighteen hours, but instances 
are known of a duration of but a few minutes, while, on the other 
hand, in a small number of cases several days elapsed between the 
first occurrence of pains and the delivery, without prolonged inter- 
ruption in the pains. There are but few instances in which the labor 
was more or less atypical and really difficult. Among the cases in 
Which he assisted, Dr Alderman has seen but one feet presentation 
he never saw nor could I lear of any monstrosities, 

In labor the woman usually kneels or squats with her feet apart. 
She is attended by her nearest female relatives, but other women 
and even men and children may be present: the event is not eon- 
sidered one making secrecy necessary. A rebozo, or light shawl, is 
tied about the woman's abdomen, above the fundus, and tightened 
as much as “two women can draw" (Alderman). During the pains 
(at any period of the labor) a woman takes the patient (who has as- 
sumed a ort of sitting posture) by the hips and shakes her violently 
to and fro; this manipulation is repeated at intervals until the child 
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is born, Sometimes two women, one at each side, will alternate in 
pressing strongly on the fundus. 

The cord is tied and cut. ‘The placental portion must in some 
way be fastened to the thigh, otherwise, it is, believed, it might re- 
cede and be lost within, when the woman could not be delivered of 
it and the after-birth. The placenta, however, seldom causes 
trouble; it is buried, with no special care or secrecy, The toilet 
of the mother is restricted to drying with pieces of cloth, washing 
being delayed until the dieta is over. If flooding occurs, the women 
set fire to mescal wine, which, when warm, is extinguished ; into 
this is then dipped a piece of muslin which is introduced as far as 
possible into the vagina. This treatment is sometimes, though not 
generally, effective, 

After delivery the woman usually remains four or five days in 
bed; but she observes a dieta for forty days, during which time she 
must not wash nor comb her hair. ‘The dicta consists of the ex- 
clusion of chile, frijoles, fresh meats, etc. ; the woman subsists solely 
on a little dried meat, chicken, eggs, and a few other simple unstim- 
ulating foods, with but a small allowance of salt. It is probable 
that this limited diet is in part the result of Mexican influence. 
Nursing is generally normal, although it happens, particularly in 
the more fleshy women, that the secretion is scanty, As among 
others Indians the nursing is often prolonged until the child is two 
years of age or even older, but the child is weaned at once if the 
woman finds that she is again pregnant. 

The Opata women attribute a peculiar influence on the health of 
the new-born child to the anterior cranial fontanel, though I have 
reason to doubt whether this is original with them, This soft 
place on the infant's head is called mojera, and is believed to be 
capable of “falling down," thus making the child ill. To prevent 
this, Dr Alderman told me, a woman takes the babe on her knee, 
lets its head hang downward, and, introducing her thumb into its 
mouth, presses strongly upward upon the palate, sometimes suffi- 
ciently to abrade it, thus "^ raising " the mojera, Sometimes, when 
an older child is sick, an old woman will suggest that its moera 
needs "raising"; the child is thereupon lifted by the heels and 
shaken up and down, 

A Ty 
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Another curious belief of the Opatas which Dr Alderman has 
sometimes observed, is that people, and especially children, have a 
certain part of the intestine, called tripúide, which they may lose, but 
which can grow again. 

Native medical treatment is on the decline among that portion 
of the Opatas more particularly dealt with here. T could learn of. 
no medicine-men, of which there was no dearth at the time the 
Rudo Ensayo was written, but along the Rio San Miguel there are 
a few old medicine-women who know and use such herbs as pep- 
permint, rosa de castilla, etc. Camomile, red-lead, and metallic 
mercury are procured from the dealers and are used quite indis- 
criminately. Dr Alderman, whose services are frequently demanded, 
knew of a child who was given a decoction of native herbs which 
resulted in death a few minutes later, Some of the old women's 
mixtures are said to contain twenty or more ingredients, as barks, 
thorns, roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, nuts, grass, and domestic sup- 
plies, such as coffee, rice, salt, sugar, tea, pepper, and egg-shells. 
‘These are sometimes boiled in water, milk, wine, or vinegar. Such 
concoctions are given even to babies while teething, and some of 
them, as might be expected, do not survive. 

‘There is no doubt that there are many valuable medicinal plants 
in the region, some of which may have been well known to the 
earlier Opatas;! but nowadays they are rarely used with discrimi- 
nation, For snake bites the people employ a lactescent cathartic 
plant called golondrina, while scalds or burns are sometimes treated 
by the application of dog excrement. 

Prayers and offerings to saints are today resorted to more than 
medication by the Opatas, as by the white Mexicans, 

Sick persons must not touch water except to drink, and they 
must not shave nor comb their hair, nor taste fruit of any kind. To 
cover the body with a coating of lard is regarded as very beneficial. 
‘Vermin, especially on a sick person, are believed to be healthful, 
and few can be found who are not supplied. 


1 The Roda Ensayo a replete with secounts of native medicinal herbs and their uses, 
‘There were remedies for umenonbrs, dificul labor, wounds, fractures te, The peyote 
‘was well known to the Opstas, at well as to the Yequis, Treatment by incantation and 
sacking was alto practised. 
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According to Dr Alderman the Opatas believe it to be unwhole- 
some to bathe, except on San Juan Bautista's day (the great holi- 
day of all Sonora Indians), when all water is holy and therefore 
harmless. 

"The most common disorders among the Opatas, as among all 
the Indians of the Southwest, are those of the digestive system; in 
infants, as above mentioned, they are often fatal, Malarial fever is 
also prevalent. 

Among twenty-two women from San Miguel valley whom T 
measured, seven had goitres? In these cases the enlargement was 
twice unilateral, only on the right side, and five times bilateral, but 
without exception larger on the right. ‘The natives have no definite 
conception of the cause of this disease and no knowledge of how to 
cure it, All the goitres seen but one were of moderate size, 1 ob- 
served no case of the disease among the men, but was informed 
that they are afflicted with it also, though much more rarely than 
the women, 

‘Venereal diseases are quite common, but, as among other north- 
Mexican tribes, serious syphilitic lesions sem to be rare. Rickets 
is unknown among those of pure blood. Pulmonary tuberculosis 
occurs, but is not prevalent; it seems to attack the half-breeds 
oftener than the full-bloods. 

Insanity and idiocy are said to be very rare. In/all his experi- 
ence with the Opatas Dr Alderman knew but one insane person (a 
man who had the delusion that he owned everything) and but a 
single feeble-minded individual. T could obtain no information rë- 
garding children born blind or deaf. The only case of serious 
7 VThese belief are not wholly original with the Opataa, but were largsly inirodoced. 
by the Spanish Mexicans among whom they ate still prevalent, The ordinary Mexican 
Mn afraid of water. 1 have never seem m) eese companies, und very seldom those of 
the Wetter class o white Mexicans, wack, I was many Himes warned not to wash my 
hands and foe every marning ; and when toward the elow of 1902 1 was stricken witb 
fever, Ht was the unanimous opinion of tbose about me that ii wes dar to my mom. 
iog damar,- [Since writing The above T huve found « similar state of finis reported 
‘tong е Мемоза of tbe Opata country In 4829 by Handy (op, eiti, p. 719) i and 1 
od also the fllowiog none in the Amdo ay, p. 198 tram“ Theve poor women 
[Opatx] are ln great need of such remedies [for amenorrbors], for they go into the water 
лы ање м абве") 

"Native Racer, 1, po 588 s Te Opatas of Oponara are dishiured by poltre, bit: 
this disease seen tothe confined within thre leagues of the town." 
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nervous disease of which I could learn was that of paralysis agitans 
in a woman who had been addicted to liquor." 

Оп ће whole the Opatas are healthier and generally in better 
physical condition than their white or mixed Mexican neighbors; 
and were the main principles of hygiene inculcated into them and 
alcoholism prevented they would rapidly increase in numbers: 

Lost Customs,—Among the customs the Opatas have aban- 
doned are two that deserve particular mention, One is tattooing, 
which used to be practised on both sexes and from childhood (Rudo 
Ensayo, p. 84); the other is that of burial, in which the body was 
laid in a grave with all the effects of the individual — his favorite 
dish, basin of water, etc. (ibid., p. 8s). 1 have seen no instance of 
tattooing, while burials take place in the campo santo of the church 
and according to the rites of the new religion. 


SERIS, PAYAGOS, PIMAS 

ОГ the Seris I have met but one individual, the measurements 
of whom, for purposes of comparison, are given in the table at the 
close of this paper. 

The Papagos and Pimas were both studied principally in 
Arizona, Many of the Pimas Bajos, as mentioned before, are of 
about the same culture-status as the Yaquis or Mayos; while the 
Papagos along the Sonora border still retain enough of their 
aboriginal customs to, make them ethnologically important. The 
Papagos near Torres, south of Hermosillo, make characteristic 
white coiled basketry with red figures, Several comparisons con- 
ceming the physical anthropology of these tribes will be found in 
the tables, 


PNYSICAL CHANACTEKS OF THK SONORA INDIANS 
As the details of my physical examination of the Opatas, Yaquis, 
and Mayos are being prepared for publication in another form, with 


An interesting case, probably allied to chores, wan recently communicated to me by 
Dr Alderman, s follows : ^ One of the men who work for Mr. Chim looks, walks, and. 
talks Ike a very drunken man, and this haa been his condition since birth, He is mar- 
ried, вой bs the father of several children, whose intelligence leon n par with other Opata. 
children of the same age. He does not drink to excess, he is an expert vaquero, but 


Tides in the most drunken manner, and how be mauages (o remaia on his horse and throw 
‘ho reata with precision i a wonder, 
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similar data on all the tribes visited, I will restrict myself in this 
place to a few particulars only. 

The most important result of the measurements is the definite 
separation, particularly by their head-form, of tribes that have 
always been supposed to be of identical origin, such as the Yaquis 
and Mayos, and the Pimas and Papagos, But there are also other 
points of great interest. 

The color of the Sonora Indians differs only individually; the 
pure-bloods are of the same brown as the Indians generally, rang- 
ing from light yellowish brown in some women and in some of the 
dressed younger men, to dark, nearly chocolate brown in others, 
particularly in some of the aged. The color of the little children, 
as a rule, is a live light to rich brown, of more uniform shade than 
in the adults, 

The hair of the Sonora Indians is black and straight, growing 
to a fair but not extraordinary length, As a rule the beard is short 
and scant, particularly on the sides of the face, 

“The body is generally well-developed and, except in the old, is. 
well nourished and regular, Some of the women past the prime 
of life are rather stout, but none are obese.' Their breasts are 
usually of moderate size. There is no steatopygy and no excessive 
abdomens. The feet and hands are always of moderate size. 

"The face usually exhibits more or less pronounced alveolar 
prognathism and prominence of the malars. — The forehead is seldom. 
as well arched as in the pure whites, The eye-slits are often 
slightly oblique, the outer canthi a little higher than the inner. As 
a rule the nasion depression is well marked in men, but is liable to 
be shallow and long in women, ‘The nasal bridge ranges from 
straight to moderately convex, while the septum is either horizontal 
or slightly inclined downward, Regular and pleasant features are 
the rule in the younger Indians, but real beauty is very rare among 
the pure-bloods. 

So much for the characteristics common to the Indians of 
Sonora, and indeed to practically all those of the Southwest. The 
tribal differences are scarcely detectable from casual observation ; they. 
are confined almost exclusively to physical proportions, as ascer- 
tained by measurements, and to the interrelations of these, The 

T Some actually obese women are seen song the Pimas of the Gil, however. 
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Vaquis, whatever the cause may be, have among them taller and more 
powerful men than any of the Sonora tribes, The Pimasare the 
‘most dolichocephalic of the Indians of the region, closely approach- 
ing the ancient cliff-dwellers of southern Utah ; the Mayos are the 
most short-headed, resembling in this respect the Opatas, Tepe- 
huanes, and Nahuas.' ‘The Yaquis are apparently a Pima physical 
stock, modified by mixture with the Mayos. ‘The Seris seem to be- 
long to the same type, possibly modified somewhat by the Apache. 
‘The Opatas are, according to many indications, a Tepehuane stock, 
with a considerable clement of the Pimas or Tarahumares, 

The above and other differences, on the details and signification of 
which 1 shall not now dwell, are shown in the accompanying tables, 

As the data which I obtained in the Southwest accumulate, it be- 
‘comes more and more apparent that we shall have to deal there not 
only with type but also with tribal differences in the various body di- 
‘mensions ; when these can be eliminated or explained, there is good 
prospect of reducing all the numerous ethnic divisions of that great 
and important region to probably three principal physical groups. It 
is also evident that close relations of a physical nature to the various 
Sonora tribes will be found both north and south of that region. 


MEASUREMENTS 
Hair. (Maler) 











153.6 to 155 cm. 
155.1 to 157.5 
157.6 to 160 
100.1 to 162,5 
162.6 to 165 
165.1 lo 167.5 
167.6 to 170 
170.1 to 172,5 
17; 





175:1 10 177.5 
177.6 t0 180 
180.1 
18 








Compare de tables ta do the July 
- и my paper July-September number of the American 
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Creuauic Inpex (Males, Unieformed Heads) 


Ovaras | Vaquis | Maros | pais | Pruas | Paracos 



















n | — 
— 196 | 
E 8 | э 
64 2. 
32 4 
pn D 
19.36 10, 
9.7 18.0 
9.7 16.0 
10.36 28.0 
»1 6.0 
97 2.0 
Y 10.0 

















Paracas 

(5o) 
15-16-99. 2o 
71-15-99 x 
79-8099 j. 66 20 
81-82.99 j: i Bo 
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Nasan Inpex. (Afales) 
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MrasunrwENTS Ov. Stkt AT HERMOSILLO, SONORA 


Name, Fernando. 
Age, about 7 
Physical condition, fair; no deformation, 

Height, vo. em, 
Head : diam, antero-posterior max. , 18.7 em. 
diam. lateral max,, 15.2 em, 
height, biauricular line to brgma, 13.1 em. 
Face; menton-masion height, 12.6 cm. 
menton-crinion height 19.5 cm, 
diam. bizygom. max., 14.0 cm, 
diam, frontal minim., 10.0 em, 
diam. bigoníal, 10.2 cm. 
nose, height to nasion, 6 cm. 
nose, breadth max., 4.35 cm, 
mouth, width, 6,1 cm, 
Nose moderately convex, septum horizontal. Forehead but slightly 
sloping; supraorbital ridges, malars, and alveolar prognathism quite 
prominent, 
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DANISH MUSEUMS OF ARCHEOLOGY 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The National Museum at Copenhagen is composed of two 
departments, each being in turn subdivided. The first department, 
under the direction of Dr Sophus Müller, consists of three divi- 
sions; (1) Danish Antiquities, (2) Ethnographic Collection, (3) 
Classical and Egyptian Archeology, The chief division is that of 
Danish antiquities, Dr Carl Neergaard is the curator. The curator- 
ship of the Ethnographic collection is at present vacant, This is 
опе of the oldest and finest collections of its kind in Europe. To 
it now belong many valuable specimens from the old Museum 
Wormianum. Little or no effort is being made to increase the 
Ethnographic collection, it being the policy of the institution to con- 
centrate its energies especially on the collection of national anti- 
quities. The division of Classical and Egyptian Archeology is 
under the immediate charge of Dr Blinkenberg, another of Dr 
Miller's colleagues. 

Dr W. Mollerup is director of the second department of the 
National Museum, which, like the first, is composed of three divi- 
sions, namely: (1) Coins, etc, (2) Middle Ages, (3) Historical 
Museum of the Kings of Denmark in the “ Rosenborg Slot" 

Of the combined collections, the chief interest is centered in the 
Danish antiquities, As a people the Danes are proud of their pre- 
historic past, No country has a more fruitful field of research for 
the periods covered by that past, and no country has been more 
fortunate in the amount and character of the service rendered in 
the domain of its national archeology. ‘The traditions of a past, 
made glorious by such names аз Thomsen and Worsaae, are being 
upheld by Sophus Miller, the present director, To the excellence 
of the work done for almost a hundred years is largely due the 
widespread interest in archeology which has led to the enactment of 
laws for the protection of monuments, and the control and disposi. 
tion of museum collections, The best of the megalithic and other 
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prehistoric monuments, including kitchenmiddens, to the number of 
four thousand, now belong to the state, having been either bought 
or received as gifts from the owners of the land on which they are 
situated. 

In addition to the great collection at the national capital, 
already mentioned, there are ten provincial museums of archeology 
in Denmark, Seven of these are in Jutland, the largest being at 
Aarhus and one each in Fünen, Laaland, and Bornholm, Each 
provincial museum receives annually 1000 kroner ($280.00) from 
the state, In return for this subsidy, the museums may be called 
upon at any time to relinquish important specimens that may be 
wanted for the national collection at Copenhagen ; and the director 
of the national collection is er officio advisory director of all the 
provincial museums, This museum system has been in force only 
since 1880, зо that important specimens obtained by the various 
museums prior to that date can never be appropriated by the 
Copenhagen Museum, 

Dr Maller was making his annual tour of the provincial museums 
last summer at the time of my visit to Denmark, He had notified 
two of his colleagues of my coming—Des Neergaard and Sarauw, 
who received me mast cordially, ‘To them I am much indebted for 
special facilities and many courtesies, ‘The collections had increased 
largely since my visit in 1897, and new discoveries are being made 
constantly, One of last year's principal finds, dating from the early 
Bronze age, had just been placed on exhibition, Tt is a solar rep- 
resentation and dates from about the year 1000 B, C. The sun's 
disk is mounted on a chariot and represented as being drawn by a 
horse. Both figures rest on the sixawhecled chariot. One side of 
the disk was. covered with. gold-leaf, much of which is still intact. 
The spiral ornament was first chiseled in the bronze and then the 
gold-leaf applied. by means of strong pressure. he other side is 
ormamented with a similar pattern, but the gold-leaf is lacking. 
The two figures were cast, the interior of the horse being filled with 
a fine, argillaceous paste. The chariot is executed with the same 
skill as the figures it supports, the style of the whole being purely 
northern. ‘The fragments-were found about six inches beneath the 
surface in a marshy district called Trundholm (Zealand). There 
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is no evidence that the locality was covered by water when the 
object was left there, The latter seems to have been intentionally 
broken and injured. The pieces were scattered over an area of 
about four meters square, and, in the opinion of Dr Miller,! had 
been left there as a religious offering and not as a hidden treasure. 
Dr Sarauw has brought together an interesting collection to rep- 
resent the various grains, chiefly wheat and barley, encased in the 
paste of which some of the Neolithic pottery is made, He has in 
preparation an important publication on this subject, 

Summer being the season for field work, one is fortunate to find 
as many as two members of the museum staff in the city at the 
same time. The day after I left Copenhagen, a party was expected 
to return from exploration in Jutland, and Dr Neergaard was to 
proceed immediately to another part of that peninsula (Virring) and 
resume excavations at an extensive prehistoric cemetery, dating 
from the first to the third century, A. D. The locality has already 
yielded a large amount of valuable material. In regard to explora- 
tions, provincial museums are not allowed to excavate without a 
permit from the National Museum authorities, but they are, of 
course, reimbursed for such specimens as are relinquished in favor 
of the Copenhagen collection. While the system is, on the whole, 
very satisfactory, it is defective in so far as it tends to discourage 
competition among the various museums. There is no incentive to 
local pride, hence provincial treasures are seldom if ever augmented 
by gifts from private citizens, 

Antiquities of gold and silver found in Denmark are treated as 
a class apart. They must become the property of the state, which 
pays the findera sum equal to their intrinsic value, to which a 
small bonus is added. The bonus lessens the temptation to sell to 
another purchaser than the state, or even to melt down precious 
relics for the mere value of the metal they may contain. Thus has 
the National Museum succeeded in bringing together an almost un- 
Fivaled collection of gold and silver ornaments and utensils. These 
treasures, once in its possession, are guarded with the utmost care. 
In 1802 the collection was robbed of its most valued possession, 
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the two celebrated gold horns found in 1639 and 1734. The loss 
was all the more serious in view of the fact that no casts had been 
taken of the originals, the only record left being unsatisfactory 
drawings. Such a theft would be impossible now. The curator, in 
person, opens and closes each day the special cases in which gold 
and silver objects are displayed. 

Objects in bronze are also much’ prized, because of their com- 
parative rarity and archeologica! bearing. The Copenhagen Museum 
alone has enough material from which to write a fairly complete 
history of the Bronze age in northern Europe. One of the most 
attractive cases is that containing twenty-one large bronze trumpets 
(Lure), These were made in pairs suggesting the paired horns of 
an ox. Half a dozen of the best preserved trumpets needed only 
slight repairs to put them in condition for use. And what could be 
more appropriate than to make use of them in connection with the 
celebration of the National holiday! This is precisely what Dr 
Miller has decided to do, the first annual concert having taken 
place on the 24th of last June. This, it may be remembered, is the 
Feast of St John, supposed by some to be a relic of Baal worship, 
and still quite generally observed in the countries of Europe. 
While on an archeological excursion in France (departments of In- 
dre-et-Loire and Dordogne), last June and July, my attention was 
attracted to evidences of numerous recent bonfires at crossroads 
and other convenient meeting places. My companions, Frenchmen, 
informed me that these bonfires were lighted on the eve (June 23) 
of St John's Day. Door lintels were also decorated with flowers 
and twigs, The same custom is said to exist in England and Ire- 
land. In Denmark it is the national holiday. Returning to the 
bronze trumpets, the playing last June was done by two musicians 
from the royal opera, the ceremony taking place on the 24th at 
high noon, The performers stood on the low, flat roof over the 
entrance to the Museum. They turned first toward the inner court 
and blew a blast ; then faced the throng of 10,000 spectators, and 
played the National hymn, the performance lasting about twenty 
minutes, 

YT wo or three concerts had been gives. previously, but at longer intervals than ome 
year. 
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‘The national antiquities were formerly housed in the “ Kristians- 
borg Slot; were there, in fact, when the theft of the gold horns 
took place. After a disastrous fire which practically destroyed the 
palace, the Danish antiquities were transferred to the adjoining 
 Prinsens Palais,” which sull serves as their repository, It is an 
old structure, not perfectly adapted to museum purposes, but the 
curators have made the most of their facilities, The labeling (in 
Danish only):is thorough and leaves nothing to be desired in point 
of execution, Foreigners not familiar with the Danish language 
may procure a very satisfactory catalogue in German (Firer durclt 
die Dünische Sammlung : VorgeschicMlche Zeit) An English cata- 
logue is in preparation. 

Tt is unfortunate that such a large arid systematically arranged 
collection should not be made the basis of university instruction in 
the subject of national archeology, and that the author of such an 
excellent text-book as Müller's Nordische Altertumskunde should 
not occupy a professorship in the neighboring university, Worsaae 
used to offer a course gratis, but now there is only an occasional 
(free) lecture. 





THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—III 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 
VIL — NUMERATION 
1. Етумогост оғ Numerars, — In the following table the first 
ten numerals of Chamorro are compared with languages of the Ma- 
lay archipelago, the Philippines, the Island of Formosa, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, Madagascar, and Micronesia: 


Yap, Caroline 1ds, 
Radack, Marshall 1ds, | dwon 








In the above examples, with the exception of the Tayal, which 
is spoken by the aborigines inhabiting the mountain districts of 
northern Formosa, and the languages of Yap and Radack, which are 
classed as Micronesian, a wonderful correspondence will be seen. 
Practically the same system of numeration is used by natives of 
islands distributed from the north temperate to the south temperate 
zone of the Pacific ocean, and from Madagascar, off the east coast 
of Africa, to Easter island, which is situated in 109? 30^ west longi- 
tude, almost on the meridian which separates Colorado and Utah. 

rir are the of the inhabitants of 
oi Wa a a 
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‘The Chamorro, like the greater number of these languages, has 
a purely decimal system ; in the neighboring Micronesian islands and 
in several of the languages spoken in Formosa this is not the саве. 
Thus, in Yap seven is designated by ‘six-and-one,’ eight by 'six- 
and-two,’ mine by ‘six-and-three'; in Radack, of the Marshall 





group, sir is expressed by * three-three,’ seven by ‘ three-three-and- 
one’ ; eight by ‘double-four,’ mine by ‘double-four-and-one' ; in 
Formosa the Tsu language, spoken by the inhabitants of the 














Эм | Soe 7 
Teka Pl dum |a жад уве аай 
Modem Malayan. [anam ajo —— | дан | Stan nire 
‘Tsu, Formosa, nomi pitu mevara | sia таны 
Tsuihoan, Formosa,| rfurw pity Aaspat tamara maksin 
Sekhoan, 4 hasubudá| hasubídusa | hasubituru hasubisupat| issit 
Tayal, m iaio | pite Spate tarso mu-po, pong 
Ulawa, Solomon 1, |е оно [ега rua lesa remped 
Bi Pme сыш eu eria ca 
Simon. Meme سار‎ бым (ш | estate 
Накай. aom [hito [amada [ama cur 
Easter Id, ka ono | ha kite ha vara | ba va anga-huru 
Maori, New Zeal'd. | ¢ one [eran © ware od teka 
Madagascar enina [fo онен (tf 
Yap, Caroline L — [nel тешр | тетир [meros en 
Radack, Marshall L| di/díma | dildimem- | eidinu eidinem- chabujet 
m 


dun 
mountains southwest of Nitakayama, has a decimal system of nume- 
rals in nearly all of which the primitive Malayan roots can be 
recognized; in the Tsuihoan language, spoken in the vicinity of 
Lake Candidius (Sui-shako), siz is expressed by * double-three’ and 
eight by ‘double-four’ ; in the Sekhoan language, spoken by the 
“tame savages” living on the mountain spurs east of Shoka 
(Chang-wha), sir is expressed by * five-and-one; sever by + five- 
and-two) ete; and in the Tayal or Atayal, scarcely any of the 
Primitive Malayan roots. can be recognized except pitt (seven), and 
perhaps paña! (our) and s pate (double-four, or eight). 

The languages of Formosa are here mentioned to show how the 
systems of numeration serve to distinguish the aboriginal tribes 
from the more recent Malayan intruders, 
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‘The Chamorro numeral system is no longer used in Guam, but 
a few of the numerals are retained in derived words; thus, from 
hugua, two, we have huguayon, two-handed (ambidextrous); from 
maisa, one (used in counting persons), we have mamaisa, to be 
alone, a single one. 

2. Canpisan Numpras, — The forms of the cardinal numbets 
in Chamorro differ according to the nature of the objects counted. 
Days, months, and years are counted by the simple numerals ; 
measurements are expressed by numerals with the prefix fab or 
tag; in counting living things there is a certain tendency to redu- 
plication ; in counting inanimate objects there is a suffix appended 
to the numerals, Examples 








батнат а 

20, gua ma fulu| Pugua яа fula yai nga, 

o manai | minea An | kiada nea i 

40. шуш npa fula | fatfat nga fulu | tabfatu nga fulu. Lad nga fabu 
100" gatas manage ‘gatas. 


1,000, chalan Chelan tabchalan ЕЛ 











The method of prefixing syllables or particles to the numerals 
is common to nearly all the languages in which this system is used. 
‘Thus we have in Hawaii, for one, ataki or ekaki; for two, alua or 
«ша, ete, ; in Samoa, e fasi, e lua, e tala, etc. ; in Easter island, ka 
tali, ka rua, ka tors. 

Numerals prefixed to spans, indicating measure of length, have 
the prefix tab and are followed by the unit Ainfantifi : 

One span, fakhachun nga hinfantifi (a quarter of a yard). 
‘Two spans, saduguan nga Ainfantifi (half a yard). 

Numerals indicating finger-breadths are of the form used for 

inanimate objects and are preceded by the шпі Летит: 


ам ora en ens 
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One finger-breadth, hemlum hachiyat, 
Two finger-breadths, hemium huguiyai. 


3. Composrre Nustners,—The word for eleven signifies, in all 
probability, ‘a set which has one’; fuefve, ‘a set which has two"; 
twenty-one, ‘two tens which have one'; Aventy-five, ‘two tens 
which have five’; and so forth. The differences between the forms 
of numbers applied to animate and inanimate objects and to units of 
time and measurement are retained in the composite numbers, 
Examples : 








Nouns Use їн Сов Мова ако пх Сосхттмо INAMMATE 
Тык "Divos 

11, manot nga guai hacha ; manulai ng guai hackiyti = 

ла. manot nga guai hugua; manntai nga guai huguiyai ; 

13. manol nga gua tule; manutai ngu guai folgiyaî ; 

20. hugua nga fulu; Auguiyai nga fulu 


ar. agua nga fulu nga guai hacha; — haguiyai nga fulu nga guai hachiyai 
as. hugua nga fulu nga guai lima; huguiyai nga fulu nga guai limiyai, 
33. tulo nga fulu nga guai tulo;  tolpiyai nga шш пра guai tolgiy 
зот. tulo nga gatus nga guai kacha; tolgiyai nga gatus nga guai hachiyai. 
352. tulo ngä gatus nga. guai lima 
nga fulu nga guai бина, 


Момина» Ои 1м Сосътимо Ғтиома 
11. takmaonton ngu guai takhackun ; 
22. ugua nga fulu nga guai takhuguan > 
110. gatus nga guai (abmaonton. 







Nouseks Uero їн Counine Livina Tutwas 

11. maonot nga guai maisia. 

13- maonot npa guai talo. 

33« Mato nga fulu nga guai tato. 

308. tuto nga gatus nga guai lalima. 
4. Tits Connective Parmicee on ‘+ Licatuxe" nga ox na, — 

It has already been shown that attributive adjectives are connected 
with their substantives by a connective particle na, This was ori- 
ginally nga and corresponded to similar particles in the Philippine 
dialects and in some of the islands of the Malay archipelago, which 
have been called by Spanish grammarians “li or ligas 
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ions," since they bind the adjective to the noun they qualify. It has 
also been shown that many words are used as nouns, adjectives, or 
verbs, according to the meaning to be expressed. When these 
words are used as qualifying adjectives they must be connected with 
their substantives by this lígature; thus we have fa(gom ma ake, 
‘young male,’ or Zake na patgon, ‘male child.’ All numeral adjec- 
tives are connected with their substantives by this particle; and it. 
appears in certain derived numbers; as ugua nga fulu, * twenty’; 
tulu nga fulu, ‘thirty'; kuguna nga gatus, two hundred! It is an 
interesting fact that when languages like the Polynesian and Mela- 
nesian, in which these connective particles do not normally occur, 
have adopted this system of numeration, the derived numerals usu- 
ally retain the particle, though its nature is not understood. Thus, 
in Samoa, though we have no particle in sefulu, ten, and ua- 
ilu, twenty, the connective particle has held its own in folu- 
nga fila (thirty), faonga-fulu (forty), tolu-nga-lax (three hundred), 
etc. Tn Fiji, though fini (signifying ‘limit,’ or* goal") is used for 
ten, yet in forming multiples of ten we have rua sa-nga-vilu, 
(twenty), zuu sa-nga-vulu (thirty), sa-nga-vulu having signified in 
the original language whence it came * one ten, an expression cus- 
tomary in modern Malayan, Tagalog, and many other dialects. 
‘This form is well shown in the language of Ulawa of the Solomon 
group, where ża signifies * one’ and fa-nga-/aulu *ten,’ or ‘one ten.” 
In the Samoan sefila, se is the indefinite article. The survival of 
the particle nga throws valuable light on the origin of this system of 
numeration, showing conclusively that it is neither Melanesian nor 
Polynesian, but that it was borrowed from a language in which at- 
tributive adjectives were connected to their substantives by ligatures. 
Such languages are spoken in Guam, the Philippines, and in many 
of the islands of the Malay archipelago. With these languages as. 
a basis for comparison, the interpolated syllables in the Polynesian 
and Melanesian dialects at once become intelligible and need not be 
accounted for, as having been used for the sake of euphony ;* and 
the sangarudu of the Fijians, who do not express ‘one’ by sa, 
need not be interpreted as possibly meaning ‘a double set of 

VSee Prat, George E, A Grammar and Dictionary of ihe Samen Lonpuage, yd 
A, Lando, 1893, p- 167. 
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fingers’? The use of the ligature is demanded by the genius of the 
Chamorro language, so that it is usually expressed with the Spanish 
numerals. Thus we now say uno na manog,*one fowl’; dies na 
uhañg, * ten shrimps.’ 

In the composite numbers the second aga (or, as itis sometimes 
written, a) is the indefinite or descriptive relative particle, (See § 
В, c, under Zhe Pronoun.) 

5. Maxor.—The word for ‘ten* is manot, which may be con- 
sidered as expressing ‘a set’ When more than one ten is ex- 
pressed, fulu is used. In Hawaii mano indicates 4,000, and is used 
alone or reduplicated to signify multitudinous. In Samoa mano 
signifies 10,000, or a myriad, the limit of Samoan counting.? In 
the Chamorro this is expressed by таний. 

6. Futv.—The origin of fulu is not known. As has been 
shown in the table, its use to express the number 10 is common to 
the Polynesian, the Malayan, the Melanesian, and the language of 
Madagascar. Fornander identifies it with the Polynesian word for 
“feathers, hair, wool,'* which is pulu, fulu, Aulu, or heru but 1 
think that this is a mistake. In Guam we have both pulu, meaning 
‘hair’ or ‘feather,’ and fulu meaning ' ten ' for all numbers between 
twenty and ninety. 

7. Gaos. — This word is also used for * hundred "in the Bisayan 
and other Philippine dialects. In the locana it is gasaf, in Mala- 
yan ratus, and in the Malagasy záto, It is possible that the 
Samoan atu, signifying a ‘row, line, chain, or series,’ a8 houses, 
mountains, islands, may have the same origin. 

8. Cuatax,—This word, used in the Chamorro to express 
‘thousand,’ becomes dala in the Pampango and ddan in, the 
‘Tagalog of the Philippines, and is in those dialects used to express 
‘hundred. In the Tagalog the word for ‘thousand is io, this 
becomes rižu in Malayan, arivo in the Malagasy, and in Hawaiian 

35 TEí posible to erplin ioprrule i Fij, занам, Лана, ок чые Ба 
the saril maay take in Melania. The word si say be shown to tan probably tet 
heer ams re) Se is gala e Nee 
ao Codrington, R: H., Tae Sanction Language 

"Bratt, op cit, pp- 9, 208. 

PForvander, A, Au Account af the Pamerin Каа, зай ей, Laod., 1890, 1156. 
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Jehu, signifying in the last case 400,000, the highest number known 
to the Hawaiians. 

9: Mernons 0r CousrING, — We have already seen (under 7#- 
terrogative Adjectives, $ 5) that in asking questions as to number 
or quantity the interrogative must correspond to the form of the 
numeral to be used in the answer. This may be regarded in the 
same light as the English expressions * How many head of cattle?’ 
‘How many fathoms of rope?’ ‘How many dozen of eggs?* 

In Chamorro, days, months, and years are counted by the simple 
cardinal numbers, as— 

hacha nga puenge, one day (literally * опе night"); 
ngua nga pulan, two moons, two months; 
tulo nga sakan, three harvests, three years.. 

The simple cardinals are used to express pasttime, In ex- 
pressing future time, in answer to such a question as ‘When will 
he come?" the ancient Chamorros would say = 

agupa, tomorrow ; 

i hacha, day after tomorrow ; 
Pfelgua, im three days from now; — Fgualgua, in eight days; 
fata, it four days; i siguiya, in nine days; 

$ limiya, in five days; d manot, in ten days. 

Fishermen count from three on with the numerals used for liv- 
ing things: Fafa ngu guihan sinipegmo? How many fish have 
you caught? 











hatitip, one j Fatfat, Tour; 
atsgan, a pair; fatima, five 5 
tato, three;  quagunum, six. 

Fish are also counted in pairs: 

atsgan, one pair; uguan maisa, a pait and a half; 


Augua nga alegan, two pairs; tulum maisa, two pairs and a half; 

ule nga algas, three pairs; usam, ten pairs 

Mugu nga i usan, twenty pairs; 

iusan nga guai hatitip, ten pairs and a half; 

gatas nga i usan nga guai hatitip, à hundred pairs and a half. 

In asking the length of a. boat, the ancient Chamorros would 
says 
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Takfian yini nga sagman ? How long is this canoe? 
Tathachun, takhyguan, etc. One fathom long, two fathoms long, ete, 

10. Oxpinat. Nuwmexs. — The Chamorro ordinals areas follow: 

¿fina mena, imena, the first; i fina haunum, the six 
í fina kagua, the second ; i fina hauti, the sevent 
i fina hatu, the third ; i fina haula, the cight 
í fina hafat, the fourth ; i fina hasgua, the ninth; 
i fina haima, the fifth j {fina hanut, the tenth, 
i fna hanut nga guai maisa (in counting living things), the eleventh ; 
d fina hanut nga guai hacha (in counting time), the eleventh; 
4 fina hanut ngo guai hachiyai (in counting things), the eleventh. 

Mona, ос fona, signifies foremost, or front: from it we have gi 
mena, in front of, or opposite to; finénana, the first; finénana na 
patgon, first-born child, 

In the same way we have falo, middle, mid; sate, last or rear; 
from which we have Ad/olot talo, middle finger ; taloane, noon, mid- 
day; tátalopueñge, midnight; tátate, hindmost, posterior. 

11. Disrunurive. Nüwnens, — The particle um is inserted be- 
fore the first vowel of the numeral, reduplicating at times the first 
or second syllable; for example — 















Aat, one; ^ — umatitih, one by one, or one at a time; 
dua, twO; —— humugua, two by two, or two at a time ; 
тайа, опе; mumaisa, oue by опе, or one at a time; 
адуш, ко; huwugiyaj, two by two, or two at a time. 

The following are examples : 

меты наснА wir MAMA тти naci 

1, humathu mumaiva humachiyai one by one 
2. humugua тайма Awmpyri two by two 

3+ итш» tumato tumelgiyai three by three 
4. fematfat Sumagat Sumatfatai four by four 
5. mima tumalima lumimiyai five by five 

6. gumunum  gumagunum  gumonmiyai six by six 

т. umiti Ратай Sumitpiyai sevên by seven 
8. ата dumopuib ——— gumalpuyai ^ eight by eight 
9: sumigua sumasigwa —— итбай wine by tine 
1o. mumanot титак титатиа ten by ten 


та. Noussat Anvexus.— These are formed ín most cases by 
prefixing the particle faha and abbreviating the primitive numeral < 
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mow saws raes? ramara? 
Tacha, once; fakaunum, six times ; 
fakagua, twice ; Jahauti, seven times 
fafatu, three times; Jahaulu, eight times ; 
fahafat, four times ; Jahasguay mine times 
Jahalna, five times; Jahanot, ten times; 


Sahanot nga guai lacha, eleven times; 
fakanot nga guai fahagua, twelve times; 

hugua npa fulu nga guai lacha, twenty-one times į 
tulu nga fulu nga guai fahagua, thirty-two times; 

13. TuE CAMORRO CALENDAR.— The year was divided into 
thirteen moons, and the time was reckoned from harvest to harvest. 
The name for year, sakan, signifies harvest’ As in Samoa some 
months were named from a certain marine annelid, which appears 
each year at the same time, so in Guam two of the months were 
named for fishing seasons : Umatalaf, corresponding to the month 
of March, and signifying *to go to catch guata& a kind of fish; 
and Umagahaf, the moon between December and January, signify- 
ing ‘to go crayfishing.’ Mananaf, or Fananaf, corresponding to 
June, is supposed to signify ' crawling time,’ or ‘to go onall fours"; 
but it is not understood how this name should apply toit. Tewhas, 
the month of August, signifying ‘angry,’ or ‘out of patience,’ is 
well named, as the weather then is unsettled, and the steady trade- 
wind of the good season ceases and is replaced by variable winds 
from the south and southwest: The September moon is appro- 
priately called Lamlam, or Lumamlam, signifing * lightning." The 
October moon was named Fagualu, or Fagualo, * planting time,’ for 
it was then that the Chamorros planted their rice. The November 
moon was called Sumongsung, meaning ‘to put in the stopper,’ an 
expression probably meaning that the hard rains had ceased. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the Chamorro names of the moons : 





1, Dumeiguini, January; 3 Umatalaf, March 5 
3. Moimo, February ; 4e Lumuhu, April; 





in litle animal, Palo viridis, appears la the openings of tbe coral reef for 
only a few hours on the morning afer the third quartering of the October and of the 
November moans, sirarmiog tn great mambers on the surface, where it is scooped up by 
the natives, wbo know jut when to expect it. TE resembles vermicelli in appearance, and 
L much relied by the Samoans. The frst two months ofthe palate half-year are 
named Platon, or * Fira of Palolo* and Zado/omwaó or * Aher Palolo. 
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5. Magmamao, May; 9. Lumamiam, Lamlam, September ; 
6. Mananaf, Fananaf, June; 10. Fagualu, Fagualo, October; 
3- Sene, July ; Yi. Sumongsung, November; 


8. Tenhos, August 





12. Umayañggan, December; 
x3. Umagáhaf, Omagahaf. 

14. Movers Numesats—These have been derived from the 
Spanish, ‘The primitive words in some cases have been modified, 
the 2 of diez changing to s, the e of seis to a, and v to 6, in accord- 
ance with Chamorro pronunciation, 


Cardinal Numbers 
Sravan Croke sous 
1, un, uno, una, un, uno, one. 
2 dos, dos, two. 
3 tres, tres, three. 
4 cuatro, што) four. 
5 cinco, sinko, five. 
6, seis, жай, six. 
n siete, siete, seven. 
8, ocho, ocho, eight. 
9 nueve nuebe, nine. 
19, diez, dies, ten, 
"s once, onse, eleven. 
1, doce, dose, twelve. 
13, trece, trese, thirteen. 
14, catorce, katorse, fourteen. 
T quince, kinse, fifteen. 
16, diez y seis, diesisais, sixteen, 
an diez y siete, diesisiete, seventeen. 
зо, veinte, бете, twenty. 
зо, treinta, trenta, thirty. 
лоо, ciento, siento, hundred. 
1,900, mil, mil, thousand. 
1,000,000, millon, miyon, million. 
Modern Ordinals 
Рашт Мок Cuamorao Eson 
fono (front, foremost), í finenana, the first, 
dos, í mina dos, the second. 
tres, i mina tres, the third. 


"The use of A instead of band e is explained in vol. Y, p. 295 (p. 7 of reprint). 
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From the above examples it will be seen that, with the excep- 
tion of finenana, first, the ordinals are formed by adding the cardi- 
nals to the word wina. ‘Thus, in giving the ten commandments, we 
have, Z mina sinko: muñga mamuno, “Fifth: thou shalt not kill’ ; 
I mina siete: muñga mañake, * Seventh : thou shalt not steal." 

Instead of these the Spanish ordinals are also used, primero, s¢- 
gundo, tetsero, ete., modified to accord with Chamorro pronunciation. 

Tem 

"These are now expressed by the particles fan-a- prefixed to the 
cardinal numbers; as, fan-ashino nu ¿ дєй, distribute the bananas 
five-by-five. In the indicative, past and present this becomes 
man-a-; as man-acuäcuatro kulo, they were coming up fourby- 
four; sfan-adiedies magi, they will come hither ten-by-ten, Thus 
the numerals become verbs and are conjugated accordingly. 

The Ligature na.—The ligature на, derived from the ancient 
aga, is used with the cardinal numbers when they are used adjec- 
tively; as dente na guihan, twenty fishes; dies ma uhaAng, ten shrimp. 
This may be omitted. If it is omitted with the numeral so the 
ending o is omitted also; as мио ne guikan, but x guilian, one fish. 
As has been shown in discussing the article, the numeral x never 
has the ending a, as in the case of the article before feminine nouns 
in Spanish. In the same way the ligature is used with the ordinals 
when used as adjectives; as mina sais na tinago, sixth command- 
ment, It may, however, be omitted. With Spanish ordinals it is 
used if they are not abbreviated, but if they omit the final vowel no 
ligation is used : fetse ro natinago (tercero mandamiento), but ferset 
tinago (tercer mandamiento). 

VOL —Taz Veo 

1. True Veras, — Almost any word in the Chamorro language 
may be used as a verb, but there are certain words expressing 
motion, condition, or action, which are essentially verbs in their 
Primitive form. Examples: 

hanso, go; walk; agañg, all out; Aaph reach; 

maila; come; Sapos, pass; daga, cut; 

saga, stay; илер, descend ; tuge, write 

Lalago, run; basnag, fall ; taitai, recite, read ; 
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ason, lie down; fatê, arrive; see; 

отар, bath kano, ea hungog, hear; 
nañgo; swim; ginem, drink j pacha, touch з 
atog, hide; chogue, work; Aginge, smell; 
fato, artive ; faham, buy i tamtam, taste 5 
tangis, weep; give; nte, throw away ; 
«Аай, laugh ; chute, carry ; qute, seite. 


ugong, lament ; 

2. Ansesce or A CorutATIVE. — There is no copulative verb 
to be, the Chamorro language in this respect resembling the Hebrew, 
On this account there arises the necessity of denominative verbs, 
which are formed from names either substantive or adjective. Thus, 
when used predicatively, ata, ‘father,’ may be considered as a verb 
"to be a father’; mauleg, * good, as a verb ‘to be good! ; malango, 
"ill; as a verb ^ to be ill; or *to become ill." 

When the verb £o е implies position, corresponding to the 
Italian stare and the Spanish estar, it is translated into the Chamorro 
by gaige ; as, gaige gi lancho, “he is at the ranch,’ In this case 
the verb cannot be regarded as copulative, 

The impersonal phrase ‘there is' (French 4 y a, Spanish /izj) 
is translated by guaha, as guaha hanom,* there is water.’ 

3. Dexomivarive Venas. — These verbs, which in their primi 
tive sense are nouns or adjectives, are conjugated by particles and 
undergo reduplication, as in the case of intransitive or neuter verbs: 
They are used to express the identity, state, dignity, or office of an 
individual, or the substance, condition, attribute, or nature of a thing; 


oor Use As Disoisymve Vin 

tata, father; Tuta y), Yam n father, 

tata, father; Tumata yò, Y was a father. 

aga, animal; Gaga i kilitai, The iguana is an aniinal, 

magalahe, governor; — Mumagalade xi Don Antonio, Don Antonio was 
governor. 

malango, sick; Malango gui, He in sick; ManmalaRgo siha, 
"They are sick. 

malango, sick i Umalango agupa, He will be sick tomorrow. 

tata, father j Utata tiammam si Pedro, Peter will soon be a 
father, 


4: TRANSITIVE VERS onsen pros Nouns, — Just as in Eng- 
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lish we form a verb from the noun “box” or “bag,” saying “ Box 

the books,” "The game is bagged,” so in Chamorro transitive verbs 

are formed from nouns by adding to the primitive word е ог ус: 
Root Us 1$ Tiasermve Vra 

Rostat, bag; ostate å macis, bag the com. 

Aamuti, sweet-potato j; Jamu£iye i gueita, potato the garden. 

Aottína, curtain ; Aottinaye í Altat, curtain the altar. 





guma, house; magumae, housed, to be built in houses. 

Jii, tice mafaiye, riced, to be planted in rice. 

tupu, sugar-cane; — matupuye, sugar-caned, to be planted ín sugar-cane, 

kanom, water j mahanme, watered, to be irrigated. 

chupa, tobacco; machupaye, tobaccoed, to be planted in tobacco. 

таей, maize; mamaeise, corned, to be planted in corn. 
These verbs follow the same rules as primitive verbs in forming 

the plural, Examples = 


Matupuye i sesonyan. "The swamp is planted in sugar-cane, 
Manmatupuye i sesonyan sia. The swamps are planted in sogar-cane. 
$, ÎNTRANSITIYE VERBS FORMED FROM ADVERBS, — Examples: 
huyoRg, outside; — Huyofg/ Goout!  Tifanhuyorg, Letus go out. 
halom, in, inside; Halom! Comein! Zafanhalom, Let us enter. 
Aule, up, upward; — Kakulo/ Getup!  Tafankahulo, Let us rise, 
date, behind ; Tute! Go behind!  Tufanafe, Let us go behind. 








Jona, infront; ота Со ahead | Tafanmona, Let us go ahead. 
halom, within;  Humahalom hae ! Do you believe? 
guse, quickly ; Guse magi ! Hurry hither | 

6. PRONOUNS use as Vexus.—Certain pronouns may be 
used as intransitive or neuter verbs = 

Pronoun: ve 

guaño, 13 Guaguahohd, Y am quite alone. 

Aia, we (imc); — Humihita guine, We are here (together). 

hita, we (incl.);  Utahita guate, We shall go there (together). 





7. VERDAL PREFIXES — Various meanings are conveyed by 
prefixing to the primitive verb certain particles. These prefixes are 
Not confined to verbs but are applied to other parts of speech as 
well, They are quite distinct from verbal particles used to mark 
tense, mood, and person, and from the plural prefix applied to 
intransitive and passive verbs, adjectives, and certain nouns. 
Examples : 
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nl-maahao, to cause fear, to make afraid, to terrify ; (тота таайдо, fear. 
ma-pota, broken ; from zoka, break. 
fan-Ji, see (intransitive); from the transitive verb di, see. 

8, Tux Causarive Puerix ná. — This particle when prefixed 
to a verb has the significance of ‘to make to do" or ‘cause to be^ 
As has already been shown it is also used as an adjectival pref 
niyasgas, to make clean, or to cleanse, may be used as an attribu- 
tive adjective signifying ‘cleansing’; nimaho, to cause thirst, may. 
also be the adjective ‘thirst-causing.’ Hanada si Luis, He made 
Louis crazy. 

It may be prefixed to either an active or a. passive verb; as— 

anun? he caused to kill, he made some one kill something ; 

‘Aaniimapund, he caused to be killed, he had something or some one 
killed. 


It has the effect of making certain intransitive verbs transitive + 





Imamiya Tamya 
Ason, Lie down } mason, lay down, make lie down, 
Fatachong, Sit down! ——nilfatachong, set down, make sit down, 
Tunog, Descend | nion, lover, cause to descend. 
Напао, бо! nåhanao, cause to go, eliminate: 
In the same way it converts adjectives into transitive verbs 
Anperive Ткахиттүк Уап 
А mula, о 1. 
ноп, wet nllfotgon, to wet or moisten, 
ам, у; ода), to dry. 
homlo, weil ; nühomdo, to cure, to make well. 
masa, cooked nåmasa, to cook. 
maipe, hot у nûmajpe, to heat. 
eda, dirty ; alluda, to soil. 
Adfache, muddy з nMáfache, to muddy. 


Combined with the particle là it expresses a more modified 
effect: 





quie, quick į Асие, to shorten (in time). 
ditiki, small ; nAladisisi, to lessen, 

арман, dear (not cheap) ;  nàláguaguan, to make dearer. 
failaye, bad у "BÀlàai[eye, to make worse. 
таш, good nAlimauiey, to better, 


dididi, 





ttle, few; nAlidididi, to diminish in quantity. 
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In the above examples the meaning is not necessarily to make a 
thing shortor small or dear, but shorter, smaller, or dearer than before. 

9. Tux Prerix or Coxorriox ma, — This prefix is also found 
in many adjectives expressing the nature or condition of a person or 
thing; as, mañaña, soft ; mancAgkeag, cold; ma/ergo, sick. 

Prefixed to. verbs it forms a word corresponding to the parti- 
ciple, but which should really be considered as an adjective. This 
adjective, like all others, can be used as a denominative, or attribu- 
tive, verb, but such a verb is not really ín the passive voice. For 
example, from poka, break, is formed mapoka, broken, an adjective 
used when the agent of the act is not designated. To express the 
passive voice the infix # must be used (pine£a) if the agent is 
singular or dual; the prefix ma is used only to express the passive 
voice if the agent is plural, as, magote hao mui mafelumo, you were 
seized by your brothers; but ginete hao as Huan, you were seized 
by John. 


Transirive Vien ‘Apyecrive or Coxprmor 
paka, break j mapota, broken; 
teg, lear j matites, torn 5 
tuno, burn; marune, barot ; 
Kote, seize 5 magote, caught. 


This prefix should not be confounded with the indicative pre- 
fix of certain intransitive verbs beginning with the syllable fa. 
These are probably derivatives and change the initial letter / to m, 
just as the imperative prefix fan of derived intransitives is changed 
to man in the indicative : 


JurrkATIVE. IxoicaTiyE 
Fatachong, Sit down | Matachong yo, 1 sat down. 
Жай, Run! Мой уд, | ran. 

Falingo, Lose Malihgo hao, You lost." 


10. The Intransitive Prefix fan. — This prefix, which in the indi- 
cative past and present tenses becomes man, must be added to a 
verb which is transitive in its primitive form if the verb has no object 
or if its object is not definitely indicated. It indicates spontaneity, 
or that the action is complete in itself, or that the verb has become 
intransitive. In the Chamorro language a verb with a vague or 
1 Биш modibcations of the lita) letter cecur te all disiects of tbe Philippines and. 
of Madagascar. 
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indefinite object is regarded as an intransitive verb. In the sentence 
li yuke na modong, Behold yonder ship! the transitive form is 
used, because the particular ship is indicated. In the expression 
mandili, 1 see, the intransitive form is used because there is no ob- 
ject, In the sentence mani pution, I see a star, or I was seeing 
a star, the intransitive form is used, because the particular star is 
not indicated. The verb in the last case might be taken together 
with its object as an intransitive verb ; ‘I was star-secing.’? 

11. Apverutat, Previxes.— Certain prefixes are used with 
verbs where in English an adverb or adverbial phrase would be 
used instead. 

achá or chá significs *stimultancously," ‘equally,’ or together 
with"; as, a-chagore i tiftafan yan i saligao, | seized the rice-husks 
together with the centipede; achibasmal si Adan yan Eva, at the 
same time fell Adam with Eve; chámalofgo hao yan i chelumo, 
you are sick equally with your brother; chágilago ¿ui yan tataha, 
‘equally a Northman (Spaniard) is he with his father. In the latter 
cases malafigo and gilago are denominative verbs, 

katna signifies ‘nearly’ or ‘almost’; katnahamatmos si Huan, 
John nearly drowned, or John came near drowning ; katnamatai si 
Tata gi painge, Father nearly died last night. 

kë signifies 'to be about to, ‘to be on the point of? : I(nm)jé- 
Aahulo, he was about to get up ; k(um)édcfalago, he is about to run 
away; k(um)ebemacgo, he is on the point of falling asleep. 

chat. signifies * badly" (Malayan jakaf), ‘not well, imperfectly, 
insufficiently, poorly, a little’: Aa-chatgot, he seized badly, he 
took poor hold; chatmalate gui, he is badly brought up; chat- 
masaclag $ patgon, the child has been insufficiently whipped; 
chatapake i atgodon, the cotton is not quite white; chatmalago, 
he ran little, he ran but poorly; chatsulon, he slipped a little, he 
slipped somewhat. 

ЕМ, géf, gés have the opposite significance of chat. They 
have the force of adverbs signifying ‘welt, thoroughly, properly, 
sufficiently’; as géfmasaolag i patgon, the boy was soundly 

in Fiji the same distinction is made between verbs having a definite and those have 


{gan iets objec, ms fa the exprenions to work Ay garden” and (ы work garden 
Sez Colrisgion, op. cit, p 178 A 
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whipped; géfmalago, he ran well; gésyayes jó, I am completely 
tired out. 

lA sígnifies “further, “a little more”; аз, 14/202 i fetta, open 
the door wider; lasunog, descend lower. 

sen signifies ‘entirely’ or ‘quite’; It is also used with adjec- 
tives and adverbs to express the superlative degree: senyul? i hagas 
bidamo, leave entirely your former life; sendpaka í mümog, the 
chicken is pure white. 

12, Ormek Pxevrces.— Certain other prefixes can be rendered 
in English only by phrases. 

€ of 6, — These prefixes form an intransitive verb signifying ‘to 
go in quest of something’, as éguihan, to go fishing; ékwfo, to go 
nutting (Auto is the name of the nuts of the dugdug — Artocarpus) ; 
(um)égagao, he goes about begging (gagao, to beg) ; (um)Ofaesen, 
he goes about inquiring. 

én, — When prefixed to the name of an object of personal use, 
en forms an intransitive verb signifying to use conjointly or by turns: 
uménguma si Luis yan Tomas, Louis lived in the same house with 
Thomas; seménlupes si Rosa yan Rita, Rosa wears Rita's skirt by 
turns with her, 

fii. — This has two distinct significations. When prefixed to 
the name of something to eat it signifies ‘to make into’ or ' confec- 
tion: 

IMuñuelos í digo, make into dumplings the yam ; 
hactitharbon i abar, he made into charcoal the guava-wood. 

Prefixed to the name of an office, occupation, a verb, or an ad- 
jective, it signifies ‘to pretend to be,’ ‘to feign,’ ‘to play the part 
of; or ‘pass one's self off for’ : 








John's son the son of Joseph. 
Exceptions, —To this rule the following exceptions may be 
noted: fidabd, signifies ‘to make a fool of, or ‘to swindle,’ 
fimauleg, signifies 'to make good,’ ‘to repair,’ "to benefit.’ In 
order that they should signify ‘to feign to be a fol, “to feign 
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to be good, the z's of jaa should be pronounced like that in 
‘father,’ and the @ of maxleg should be modified to á, writing the 
words fidaba, fámáuleg. 
fámá.— This particle is used very much like the preceding. 
In connection with food it signifies to make or to prepare something. 
Before the name of an office or dignity; or before an adjective, it signi- 
fies ‘to feign’ or ‘to pretend.’ In the indicative it becomes mämä. 
famiemotsa, get breakfast, prepare breakfast. 
fmilatmondigas ni § bdbue, make saueage out of the pig. 
fimitsindalo, play soldier, pretend to be a soldier. 
fámimaañao, pretend to be afraid. 
Fimáma/ango, pretend to be sick. 
Before other nouns it signifies to turn into, to be converted into ; 
as mámsdi/og i acho Rafa, the coral stone turns into lime. 
gë. — Prefixed to an adverb of place gë forms a verb signifying 
to put one's self into a certain position ; 


Атав var 
fond, in. front gà ena, put. yourself forward ; 
huli, above ; BEAM, put yourself on top. 


13. Vrxsat. Surrixes. — Another way of expressing. various 
shades of meaning is by means of suffixes. Some of these take the 
place of prepositions, others have the effect of modifying adverbs. 

-6, -ye, and -ge. — These, when suffixed to certain intransitive 
verbs, have the effect of directing the action toward some object. 
If the word ends in a consonant, or in a guttural vowel, the suffix 
is ¢; if it ends in a simple vowel the suffix is ye, final ¢ of the root 
being changed to i and final o to ¥ and if the root ends in ar, the 
final e is su 


Mf it ends in ao the final o is suppressed and. suffix ge is added. 


adingan, speak ; adihgane, speak to some one; 
sangan, зау; зарате, say to some опе; 
chule, carry; £hulie, carry to ot for some one; 
200, caught; (elie, cough at some one; 
tola, spit; tolás, spit at some опе; 
kasnak, fall; Jasmakge, fall upon some one. 


Nafunhayane si tata nu i sapatos, Finish for father the shoes. 
Tayuyute y$ ar Yan, Pray for me to God. 
Tuitaye sí guelamo un ledblo, Read to your grandmother a book. 
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Sausage si nana mui lamasa, Wipe off for mother the table. 

Тиме si Luis, Lower for Louis. 

Chatage ri Mariano, Be mean to Mariano. 

When the same endings are suffixed to parts of the body, they 
form verbs signifying to turn toward or present the part of the body 
indicated; as mataye, to turn the eyes toward ; &a/aguage, to turn 
the side toward ; Zatiye, to turn the back. 

Exceptions, — The last word signifies also *to follow behind’ a 
person, *To turn the face ' is /ana. 

The Suffx -hh. — This indicates that an action is continued or 
habitual, as machochéchdba, he is working continually; amód- 
magha, he is always bathing, he bathes all the time. With a 
pronoun it signifies ‘to be alone, as gmjah&, he was alone; 
guaguahohh, I am alone. 

The Suffix -Baehon — This suffix, appended to a verb or to the 
name of some article of apparel, signifies “to make use of,” “to use 
for a moment”: 

Huckachatiashon i tiherasmo, X used your scissors. 
Husapatostiaehon i iyomo, 1 used for a bit the shoes of yours. 

Appended to a verb expressing momentaneous action it has the 

significance of depreciation : 


Huyetdiacdon i pakina, T threw away (in disgust) his gun. 

He ‘gi manmalañgo, He divided away among the sick 
i salapiña his money. 

Mutañinchon, ‘To vomit forth. 


It sometimes is used to convey the meaning of "only a little," 
or “a bit 





Panakisehon, "To whip but slightly. 
Balesfaehon jaforento, — Brush up a little the alcove. 
MefogSxehon, It was overturned by a slight touch. 


With a reciprocal verb it signifies “ by chance” : 
Huaroditiaehon si Pedro, | happened to meet with Peter by chance. 

14. Remurticarios, — Reduplication of the accented syllable 

of a verb in Chamorro has the effect of expressing sustained, con 

tinued, or suspended action. It makes indefinite the time of the 

completion of a verb's action, Thus there are two imperatives. 


a arin, rk, Ê. 
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The first, in which the verb has its simple form, is called the uxcexr 
IMPERATIVE OF DEFINITE IMPERATIVE. It expresses a command 
which is supposed to be executed forthwith. By reduplicating the 
accented syllable of the primitive verb the SUSPENDED IMPERATIVE 
Or INDEFINITE IMPERATIVE is formed. Jt expresses a request or 
counsel which may be complied with at any time. In the same 
way the preterite, or past definite, is formed from the simple root, 
While the present imperfect, or copresent, which represents a pro- 
gressive or continuous action, is formed from the reduplicated root: 
There are in the same way two futures, one definite and the other 
indefinite or lax, differing from cach other only in the reduplication 
of the accented syllable. 

Exception. — ln verbs expressing mental acts reduplication has 
the effect of weakening the force of the verb; as Autungo, I know; 
uititungo, Y have an impression, I think I know. 

In reduplicating the primitive word the tonic, or accented syl- 
lable, is usually doubled : 

Puurive Fors Reouruicaten Роки 





kano, Какало, eat (transitive). 
chocho, chéchocho, eat (intransitive). 
agang, Ваган, call, cry out. 
nag, бота, bathe, take a bath. 
ш, иш, see, 

taga titaga, cut. 

talo, tátalo, return. 

аше вше, carry, 

nûr, папаг, give. 

latte, Шала, blame. 

fr, fate, arrive. 


If in the tonic syllable of the root another letter follows the ac- 
cented vowel, the last letter is omitted in reduplication, If the 
tonic syllable begins with two consonants, the first consonant is 
omitted in reduplication ; 

Panorive Foru RaburnicirD Fork 





tasme, po sharpen. 
saolag, sasao/ag, whip. 
plante, plalanzz, place, plant. 
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If the primitive form be an intransitive verb derived from a 
transitive verb by prefixing the particle fav, the tonic syllable of the 
verb is reduplicated in its new form, as modified by the prefix, 
Thus, from chule (carry), is derived the intransitive verb fafule ; 
from taitai (read, recite, or pray) is derived the intransitive verb 
fanaitai In their reduplicated forms these verbs become fasisade, 
fandnaitei : 





вог Римтичк овы Repvruicare> Fore 

Tesi — Drama d 
«шй, йш, абаб, сапу. 
taitai, Janaitai, fan&naitai, read. 
taga, па, fanánaga, ош. 
di, Samii, fartilis, see. 
Johan, femmhas,  — famhmalan, buy, 
tuige, Јаше, fanümuge, write. 
tage, fañgge, fáfafigee, write. 


If the verb is a passive derivative form by the infix in, the tonic 
syllable of the root is added without considering the particle, as 
Pind pak (primitive form) ; pinápanal (reduplicated form) : from the 
root pának, whip. 

Certain verbs which have the form of derived transitive verbs 
reduplicate the tonic syllable like them. If the verb is composed 
of several words it is always the accented syllable which is redupli- 
cated: 

Fennvrfon. — Rep/riicarxo Fons 


Fatáchong, Sathtachone, sit. 
fembat, “fambmokat, go-on-foot. 
ашо, dahühu/s, "iie, get up. 
falago, Salalago, go, run. 


‘There are a few verbs which already have a reduplicated form. 
These do not further reduplicate their tonic syllable z 


kokolo, — goup. 
detomog, — go down. 


15. TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE Veras. — There are two 
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principal classes of verbs, betwcen which a sharp distinction is made. 
To the first class belong TRASSITIVE VERDS HAVING A DEFINITE 
onjEcr ; as, Taitai enao na ledólo Read that book! Kano è äga, 
Eat tbe banana. 

In the second class are included INTRANSITIVE VERES and TRAN> 
SITIVE VERBS WITH AN INDEFINITE OBJECT; as, Fanaitai/ Read! 
Fanaitai lebblo sika, Read books (the books not specified). Chocho / 
Eat! Chocho aga, Eat a banana. 

Such verbs as express motion or condition or simple action are 
naturally intransitive and have primitive roots ; as, Aanao, go; maila, 
come ; saga, stay ; tangis, weep ; nago, swim ; chaleg, laugh. 

Other verbs may have a transitive meaning or an intransitive 
meaning, and as transitive verbs they may have either a definitely 
indicated object or an indefinite object. In the latter class the 
intransitive forms are for the greater part derived from the definite 
transitive form, or root, by prefixing the particle fan to form the 
imperative. In the indicative mode this particle becomes man. It 
should not be confused with the plural prefix man. Like that par- 
ticle it influences the initial consonants of the primitive root accord- 
ing to the same rule. 

‘The relationship between the transitive verbs and their corre- 
sponding derived intransitives may be compared with that of the 
English transitives ' set' and ‘lay’ and their corresponding intran- 
sitives ‘sit’ and ‘lie.’ Sometimes the intransitive verb differs radi- 
cally from its corresponding transitive, as in the above case of chocko 
and kano (to cat). These verbs may be likened to the English 
intransitive ‘to talk’ and the transitive ‘to tell,’ In the English 
expressions ‘to talk sense,’ ‘to talk polities,’ the verbs may be com- 
pared to the Chamorro transitives with an indefinite object, which 
resemble the intransitives. In such cases the phrases may be con- 
sidered as a compound intransitive verb; as, *I read-books, *you 
¢at-a-banana,’ or ‘Tam book-reading,’ "ће is corn-planting,' ‘you are 
banana-cating, which have a different sense from the verbs in which 
some particular book, corn, or banana is specified. 





3 See Americam Anthrofologisi, 1903, V, y 303 (p- 15 of reprint). 
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Derim TS 

Teese pr 

kano, chocho; eat. 
di, fanlii ; sec. 
Jahan, тайап: buy. 
chule, унше; carry. 
faga, fanaga ; cut. 
tuge, тие, write. 
tuge, гү; write: 


Tiregular by contraction. Im the same way we have Mag, Where Îs it? or, 
Where lı he? contracted from Mona mai page. 


[To te continued] 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE CHINOOK LANGUAGE' 
Bv FRANZ BOAS 


The following description of the vocabulary of the Chinook 
language is based on material collected by me near the mouth of 
Columbia river A discussion of the Chinook verb, also based on 
this material, has been published by Dr John R. Swanton? To this 
paper the reader is referred. The laborious compilations and com- 
parisons required for the following notes were made partly by my- 
self and partly by Dr Swanton, Mr William Jones, and Mr H. H. 
St. Clair 2d, to all of whom I wish to express my thanks for their 
assistance. 


The stems of the Chinook language may be divided into two 
great classes, the one that appears generally independently, without 
affixes, the other which occurs only with pronominal prefixes. The 
first class comprises attribute complements, adjectives, adverbs, con- 
junctions, and interjections ; the second includes nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs. 


1 Sres Usko Wrrmour PromoMINAL PREFIXES 
1. ATrAIUTE CowrrrwENTS.— It is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the Chinook language that a few verbs of very 
indefinite meaning which require subjective and objective attribute 
complements are applied with great frequency. Ву far the greater 
number of these, and the most characteristic ones, are words that 
do not require pronominal prefixes, Many are clearly of onomato- 
poetic origin. In some cases it appears doubtful whether the words 
belong to the regular vocabulary of the language or whether they 
are individual productions. This is true particularly when the words 
do not form part of the sentence, but appear rather as independent 
E Publie under the suspices of the Nrw Yosx: Acibioey or Scirscrs. 
Boas, Chinook Text, Bulletin 20, Darexa ol American Ethnology. Y. Boss 
Kathlamet Tisi, Billein 26, Bareea of American Eibaology. 
* Morphology of the Chinook Verb, American Anthrepolegit м. 1., 1, PP. 199-397. 
ив 
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exclamations. Examples of this kind are the following : axwiwa'yul 
kumm, kumm, kumm, kumm, they danced, kumm, kumm, kumm, 
kumm, 167.5! Here damm indicates the noise of the feet of the 
dancers. Hémm, igua’nat zmia'bus, hómm, 1 smell salmon, 
67.3. Alta, pemm, temotsga'muks go it 'yacgz, Now pemm, flies 
were about his mouth, 72.22. Here pamm indicates the noise made 
by flies, Ter, tes, tex, tex, gò Lkamela' lsg, there was noise of foot- 
steps (tcx) on the sand, 75.3- 

Ina number of cases onomatopoetic terms which undoubtedly 
belong to the regular vocabulary are used in the same manner: 
Texup, tcxup, texup, texup as!xax 2a'kjtwax, the torch flickered 
(literally: made (cxup) $0.24; 2780, 2/89, :j4q, 2a'xa nt xaz 
ish?’ epx0a, out, out, out, out came a rabbit, 113.6. These cases 
make it plausible that most terms of this kind belong to the regular 
vocabulary. The frequent use of such onomatopoetic words and 
the occurrence of new words of the same kind, such as Anti» clock, 
watch, time; As7 Aisi wagon, suggest that in Chinook the power 
of forming new words by imitative sounds has been quite vigorous 
until recent times, 

of onomatopoetic words of this class are Az to 
laugh, А0742 to cough, po to blow, 4:27 to slap, ab to break a 
piece out, 100 to shake, ciz to rattle, cax low voice, fsx to break, 
teaup to flicker, éczoap to gnaw, jut to tear off, az? to blow, (ap 
to boil, z/ag to crackle, zlep to go under water. It is difficult to 
say where, in this class of words, the purely onomatopoetic charac- 
ter ceases and where a more indirect representation of the verbal 
idea by sound begins, I think a distinct auditory image of the idea 
expressed is found in the following words : ia ¢// proud, wax to pour 
out, paz full, zzms'n clear, £zil tired, (c; 22A loud, gw fgxt exhausted, 
ge pee to. drive, Il light (of weight), 47a silent, q;am lazy, 
dii fast, [9 [o round, Lall to disappear, zx to appear, “reap to dig. 

Most stems of this class occur both single and doubled, some- 
times they are even repeated three or four times. Repetition indicates 
frequency of occurrence of the verbal idea; that is to say, it is dis- 

1 Figures appended to the examples given refer to the corresponding page and line in 
he Chinsaê Testi; thus, 167,5 means that the preceding example will be found in line 


Ss Page 167, An explanation of the alphabet used will be fonnd in the Bulletin of the 
Boreau of American Ethology and in Dr Swanton's paper above cited, pp. 200-202. 
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tributive, referring to each single occurrence of the idea We have. 
wax to pour out (blood) 68.1, srézmwax to pour out (roots) 43.2; 
8 to blow once 66.25, popa to blow repeatedly 129.20 ; /z// tired, 
18 lltsll to be tired in all parts of the body; rut to tear off 89.25, 
yw! thjut to tear to pieces 249.4- 

A few stems, however, occur in duplicated form only, probably 
‘on account of the character of the idea expressed which always im- 
plies repetition, Such are 4'/2 to laugh, /0'40 to cough, 40/10 to 
Shake, gu'gut exhausted, 4'/kul light (of weight), 2010 round. 

Others do not occur in duplicated form, but take the distributive 
ending -ma. These are pac full 39.1, distributive pa!zma 229.24 ; 
uk straight, real 24.12, distributive aru; ma 107,20. 

Still others do not seem to undergo any change for the dis- 
tributive : same'n clean, empty ; t2/msnua to give up 61.18; Ag/ex- 
to wish 129.27 ; stagy war 272.5; k:¡£ to disappear, nothing; Kua 
afraid 90.5; уар to find 140.1, 138.15. On the whole it would 
seem that those least onomatopoetic in character lack the doubled 
distributive, 

In a few cases the doubled form has acquired a distinctive sig- 
nificance: Aywan hopeful 134.8, kywa'nkjwan glad 38,20; lax 
sideways 267.3, la! slax to deceive 65.19, to rock 129.2. 

It is probable that all these words are capable of forming sub- 
stantives or verbs containing pronominal elements. I have found 
the following examples : 

Tyut;l pride 74.2%, from yüz! proud. 

Hj ima torches 27.22, fom wex light, to shine. 

Hiewas flower 165.27, from war to bloom. 

from wax light, to shine. 

from Aywac afraid, 

from Lisp to cut. 

from imn soft, rotten. 

бош бах (олем. 

from zxoe'p to dig. 

nal lê something round, from i round, 

“td panié a woman gives henelf in from Afric to give in payment for 
payment for services ofashaman services of a shaman. 
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gg staqjoam to go to war 270.1, бот stag) war. 


t-xgjam to be lazy, from qam lazy. 
ne-axaxome to notice 40:14, from sx to notice. 
PAPAIN it boils, from Zs to boil. 
таа рйдгир ло cut oneself, from zru to cut- 


Nevertheless this series of stems is sharply set off from all others, 
since the latter never occur without pronominal elements excepting 
a few vocatives that will be mentioned later. 

The most common verbal stem which is used in connection with 
these attributes is-x to be, to become, to do, to make, -0(-17) the gen- 
eral verb for motion is sometimes used with stems signifying motion. 
It seems difficult to classify these words except those that clearly 
express noises. Among a total of 126 words of this class 44 
express activities or processes accompanied by noises; 16 are decid- 
edly imitative ; 22 designate states of the mind or body which may 
be expressed by imitative sounds, such as cold, tired, fear; 7 are 
terms of color; 45 express miscellaneous concepts, but some of 
these may also be considered as imitative. It seems likely that in 
a language in which onomatopoetic terms are numerous, the fre- 
quent use of the association between sound and concept will in its 
turn increase the readiness with which other similar associations are 
established, so that to the mind of the Chinook Indian words may 
be sound pictures which to our unaccustomed ear have no such 
value. 1 have found that, as my studies of this language progressed, 
the feeling for the sound value of words like wax to pour, Ay? 
nothing, 46mm silence, 20 calm, уа" to divide, increased steadily. 
For this reason I believe that many words of the miscellaneous 
class conveyed sound associations to the mind of the Chinook 
Indian, 

It will be noticed that verbs of motion and transitive verbs ex- 
cept such as are accompanied by decided noises are almost absent 
from the list of these words. 

1 have found very few cases only in which these words are clearly 
used as adjectives: aguo'cgam plcix ce’ iuwalkiuwalk green mud 
was taken 30.21, 0/0 ¿kta something round 127.5. This is possibly 
due to the rarity of adjectives except numerals and a few others in 
the texts. It would seem, however, that in most cases derivatives. 
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of these stems are used whenever the substantive or adjective is to 
be used; for instance: ma'nix ha'ltac ica’ yucyl kea'grwam when a 
shaman only has pride 203.18. 

In quite a number of cases these words seem to be rather 
adverbs than attribute complements : ca'uczu xaray F12 she told 
him in a low voice 40:21, ux muzA' ax-it it fell down broken 49.2, 
LEK PEKE atcilfegam it took it in its talons 137.15. 101 remember 
rightly the cadence of the spoken sentence, these words must rather 
be considered as standing alone, the auxiliary verb -r being omitted, 


LIST OF ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENTS 
a. Actions and Processes Accompanied by Noises 
(wot a noise under water 217.15) — (7£x (47A, lepus, HE) to break 


whi! noise of an arrow striking a 
body 49.3, 

(Axmm noise of wind 41.25) 

Amm smell 67.2 

(AE noise ofan arrow breaking 49,4) 

Ahê to laugh 12.22 

APÀ to cough 

Pamm noise of flying 72.22 

2910 Мон 66.25, AVA 149.30 

M, M, M 175:3 

(dell noise of bursting 49.19, noise 
of bear spirit 217,14) 

129 10 slap 40.25, 18°9t89 26.8 

#1 to shake 194. 

tumm noise of fire 45.16, noise of 
bear spirit 217,13 

1mm noise of feet 133.17 

1/04 to break a piece ont of some- 
thing 

dix noise of rattles 22.5 

«КИ noise of rattles on a blanket 
61.22 ; cei rattling of breath 
of one choking 150.7 

«afta to break, to wreck 198.7 

«du low voice 162.11, асан. 

exx noise of fying birds 137.14 





a piece of wood, antlers, etcs, 
With hands 60.7; to split wood 
27.2, sinews 138.19, roots 95.14 
(not used for splitting planks out 
of trees); to skin a bird 136.23 5 
to bark a tree 164,16; xis Kx 
45.19} naf/kx a piece of flint 
flaked off 69.3 

texup, бохар to extinguish 51.2, to 
flicker 50.24, JeX£ Mexzp 28.8 

ex noise of footsteps on sand 75.3 

texoa'p to gnaw, texoa'ptexoap 
175.23 

етт а noise under water 217.16 

lm noise of something heavy fall- 
ing dawn 27.9. 

kumm¿poise of dancing 167.5 

As age to drive 15.5 

Ajut to tear off 89.25; Ap уш о 
clear up (sky) 249.4 

Айел to secte 64.24 

gull noise of falling objects 67.1, 
noise of heels striking the ground 
65.13 

п/а цай хо Ьем бте 

4j? door creaks 66.14. 
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xx to blow 113,20 

хаха to rub 65.9 

жиё to blow nose 113.21; t0 blow 
‘on water before drinking 213.13 

аце to break 165.19, La Rub 
68.16 

шылд ло barrow 95-13 

Lax to split (planks) 27.1, to burst 
3044, FRAN to tear 
145.20 

4 xLEx noise of scratching 153.7 

Lap noise of shooting 272.20 


Lux to come out 49.2) 20.1, 
‘Li! xtux to pull out (of ground) 
138-9 

the prhxp to grasp in talons 137.15 

LAj0p. to squeeze. 9.8, Lj PLATO 
with eyes run out 29.20 

фо ош 114.3 

Lxowp to dig 23.5, L£x0a'Plxo0p 

s 

kyky to titter 177.15. 

4j 4g to hit, to strike 156.23 

ыа, йж to crackle 38.1, 185.8 

1,15 under water 14.8 





b. Descriptive Words 


PAL full 39.1, pá zma 229.24 

t61x t0 pour out 68. 1, to take across 
river in canoe 93.24, mf xax 
43.2 

td to light, set afire 28.2, to bloom 
165.26 

гатил empty, clean. 

42/6 10 mop doing something 

tuod’x 10 light, shine 12.1 (see 
bes] 

Ar kul! Night of weight 199.9 

Ajam, Акт no, none 37:15 


Аат по noise 

Ayalya no, none 

Aye no 128,5, nothing 14.1, to dis- 
appear 128.28 

glal strong, 9/8 typt hard, 139.8 5 
100 difficult 204.12 

дар to boil 173. 

11 round 186.23 

“yak spread out 178.7 

Lyman to break into small pieces, 
soft 1394 j L/mE RE jmIR 17.9 





€. Words Expressing States of Mind and Body 


itl proud 93,16 

pet quiet 177.24 

piala quietly, safe 198.4 

taU, tl tired 62,14, t2 Uesi tired 
all over = rheumatism 

fax to like 129.27 

Haya! well, healthy 165.21 

485 cold 43.9 

du xükx umwell, feeling. uncom- 
fortable 

‘texap to hesitate 27.15 


te; keith almost choked 151,1 

Jax lonesome 22.3 
pul. exhausted. 

Àj Ex cloyed 46.24, Aj xk; ex grease. 
smell 137.7 

Aya silent 37.9) 129.2 

kjswan hopeful 134.8, 4/t0a'aky wan 
glad 38.20 

Aytbac afraid 211.15 

Ajch sf in joints. 

giam lazy 138.4. 
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quat to love 41.6 
хах to notice, observe 75.17 
Laky, LB weak 212,21 
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2/8 ya stingy (2) 139.11 
4/4 to feat 212.11 
Зарар to recover 196.28 


d. Color Terms 


wet black 25,11 

Aris yellow 

peg gray (dry?) 109.10 
thyap white 124.35 


dls green 30.2% 
Zell red 185.30 
15, 5mm varicgated 


e. Miscellaneous Words 


dfc to let alone 187.13 

их to take a chance 

wk; straight 24,12, шукш" 
107.20 

Pe nka afoot 217.8, 107.6 

PU mico give secrelly payment to a 
shaman 200.7 

pi* to divide, pa’ypat 248.4 

Mix unlucky 264.13 

HX foy 37.4 

pux lukewarm 

У хой to make a mistake 

mhi; wet 37.5 

man's to learn a secret 200.10 

A mtnua to give up 61.18 

ек шї 

Hj? to sit looking on 

Иа тета to exchange 238,8 

neko to keep, to retain 277.14 

stagy war, attack 272.5 

‘Hux to untic, to unwrap 135.13; 
she Xstu 116.10 

(аах around a point) 

Ask Es 10 stoop 

te/pak strongly 164.9, 110.1 

Ajai vo tie 133,19, Ayan’ yaw 118.6 

quit reaching 48.6, high water 


es 


que to hang, to fish with gaff hook 
27.16, to put on garment 136.23 

qu egi Fc dry 14.19 = thirsty a11 

(god? near 40.9) 

grut low water 198.26 

aime fast, gyut eam hold fast 
44e 15, 866 qui. 

Pt half fill 166.8 

xp streaming 

fax sideways 267.3, afternoon 
63.18, to miss 13.19; /0'x/ax to 
rock 129.2, to deceive 65.19 

du xlux slick. 

lt xpama adultery 

Lax to fit still 

240 10 step aside 146.14; to turn 
137.12, 63.45 to cut off, to fall 
off 154.28, 194.1; to take out 
65:11; za'gLäg zigzag, also plural 
for other meanings 

Zàs to appear, become visible 23.13, 
14 xtax to emerge 

Lex" to cohabit 228:16, Lx'L2x: to 
prepare corpse for burial 253.3. 

Lo calm 25.18 

ated! freshet 

jap to find 261.8 

2/09 fitting 154.8 
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2. ApvERRS.—The dividing line between attribute comple- 
ments and a number of adverbs cannot be drawn very definitely. I 
am particularly doubtful how //aya' * well should be classed, and a 
few others which are placed in parentheses in the preceding list. 
The word acwwa'tha unsuccessful 96.7 may really be ac-zat-ba 
‘and that just ended it." At least this is suggested by the analogous 
word awa’ ha * and then it just ends 6 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by the suffix =, for instance 
mikct two, mé’kete twice; in! qat long, it^zgrt. Besides these, there 
are а considerable number of adverbs which seem to consist of 
radicals that do not undergo any changes, A few of these are 
probably compounds. Many of them perform the functions of 
verbal moods, such as are expressed in many American languages 
by derivatives of the verb. In Chinook a very few modal ideas only 
are expressed by derivation, There are three tenses, a potential, 
an inchoative (-/c4), a number of frequentatives and usitatives, and 
a few local terms." Accordingly we find that the corresponding 
adverbs are almost entirely missing. Most adverbs expressing 
space relations are derived from nouns, but a considerable number 
of temporal and modal adverbs occur, the latter expressing cer- 
tainty, compulsion, intention, etc, These cannot be derived from 
simpler forms. 





aag cant pat really 

xa'oxat cannot näkct not 

gi will na interrogative particle 

gřxteë without reaching the desired — ¿291 almost 
end gala text hardly. 

elias în vain, only anga( te) already, before 

3 doxut must alta now 

atsuwa’ probably ац мего 

£x may (implying uncertainty) Аеш йа Yoon. 

Ajóma perhaps. and’ sometimes 

tänas | don't know (expression of maw'i at once 
uncertainty) 4à, (£z n long time 

Pic contrary to fact. giaste’n for the Bret time. 





See Swanion, loc. cit., pp 217 ff 
‘Evidently the original slgmifcance ol this word is ‘quick 
mya (if you tell me бө go) 1 io quickly, £ c. 1 сап цо. 


for instance ai’ag 
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kax for a while. dej [b quickly 
wist again Lato slowly 
#ulz'lı once morte (aay quickly) 
‘ala‘fewa again in this manner гхи too much 
рї ткт always maníg;4! too much 
wdx nextday (swf tomorrow) — /;a'gea just like 
(tawna: early) dla even 


podp near 


A number of exhortative particles form a peculiar group of 
words, They are applied so regularly and seem to be so weak that 
1 do not quite like to class them with interjections. It would seem. 
that the meanings conveyed by some of these have very nice shades. 


tayax ob, if he would! 22.4 
Ad ntcin be quiet 

fea! well) introducing a new idea 
(¢a't;0exem look out 1) 

(naw itka indeed 1), 

gti?! Ati good 1) 

‘The last three of these hardly belong here. They are deriva- 
tives; gá'fj0cxkm is probably derived from 4a well; nawitka per- 
haps from паз ах опсе ; 4/2048 from 18 well and Ata thing. 

3. Inremjecrions.—The line between the last group of words 
and true interjections is very indefinite. As might be expected the 
number of interjections in this language which has such strong 


muska a somewhat energetic re- 
quest: now do; let us make an. 
end of it and— 37,12 

nixus please, just try to— 130.3 

fex since this is to do (or let us) 
P 


onomatopoetic tendenci 

2,4, och! 

ad? surprise 29,13 

# pity for hardships endured 187,19 

si pity 116.15 

and! pain, regret, sorrow, pity 22,4, 
161.13 

ahaha’ pain 177.16 

ana’x pity 153.8 

M call 12.2, indeed 38.22, 186,8 

At a long distance 48.3, 123.13 

Ад, hoki, chi? surprise at the suc- 
cess of an action 24.3,25.22,67. 14. 





considerable. 


nd disapproval 145,12 

nly) contemptuous rejection of an 
offer 1; 1 

oka! derisive rejection of a remark 
23.25 

aha ridicule, disbelieve 166.23 

ehehi@ derision 45.1 

de derision of weakness 60.14, 
146.1 

8 reproach for foolishness 117.9 

nexaxox anger 186.16 

1e that is nothing | 47.4. 
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LXuil disgust 46.26 kue good! 89.4 (also used by the 
Аат, ha now 1 understand! — Chihelish) 
39-27, 100.23 He ob! Q) 

As mentioned before, many of the imitative attribute comple- 
ments may be used as interjections. This may, indeed, be their 
original function. Such are Armm noise of wind, umm noise of 
dancing. А few differ so much in form and use from the attribute 
complements that T include them among the interjections : 
hal Ixtatelatade noise of fight of an arrow 62.21 
ul lala Lade noise of fight of coaches 77.16 
ma! tsatsstsstsatss cry of bluejay 31-2, 157.25. 

90’ nawulewulewulzwuls cry of gull 88.21 

mê bark of dog 23.9 

md cry of child 185.24 

A cry of a person weeping 138.8 

04264 low voice 162.3 

kukuku voice of bluejay after he had become a ghost 166.19 


In this group belong also the burdens of songs, a few of which 
occur in the texts. 

4- Cosjuxcriows, — A number of invariable words perform the 
function of conjunctions. The meanings of a few of these are not 
quite certain. The most important are the following : 

Ax and, then, connecting sentences 4024 although I did not expect it, 

26.18 stil 74.9 
cha and, while, connecting sentences #oL#L although I did not intend 


254 10, still 13.3 
4ya and, connecting nouns take then 135.6 
text a Vittle while passed, then 37.4 ela now 135.5 

(often following gis’ if) tana’ lta otherwise 154.8 
teu oF 276.1 mani when 253.14 


fate/a although it is s0, still 44.4 gi if 127-20 (9%, que?) 

5. Avjecrives. — Color terms, the plural of small, the numerals 
from two to nine, and the indefinite numerals are used without 
pronominal prefixes. The color terms were enumerated among the 
attribute complements," because they are generally used in that 


"See page 124. 
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form. genem small 38:17 is used only for plurals. The cardinal 
and indefinite numerals of this class are — 


mokct wo tam six d naut all 
ton three a’ namiket seven Jap?t enough 
akit fowr Ал хни game part 
quí ntm five hoa itst nine mank few 

tû several 


All the cardinal numbers of this group when used as distribu- 
tives take the suffix -méga; when used as adverbs they take the 
adverbial suffix +. The ordinals are formed by the third person 
pronominal prefix and the possessive form, for instance : 2'2az0m its 
third one (masculine) 217.21, 422 zo (femínine) 211.20, and from 
these again ordinal adverbs ¢zazone the third time 134.23, When 
counting human beings all these numerals, cardinals as well as indefi- 
nite, take the prefix a- and the plural suffix -£c. môct two may 
also take the dual prefix c-. 

To the groups of indefinite numerals belongs the peculiar form. 
Aanem each, all, together, which occurs alone only in its distributive 
form kana'megama 157.23, while generally it appears as a prefix 
of numerals: Aanamgoa! nam five together 201,22, ¿kanamgoa! nomiks 
176.8. With mdkct two it seems to lose its m: skanasmókst both 

6.1, 
ж 1. Stems Useo Wirt Pronominat, Paxrixes 

1. NOMINAL srests, — Substantives have always pronominal pre- 
fixes which determine their gender, t- masculine, ð- feminine, - neuter, 
« dual, £ plural. Apparently all these prefixes, except that of the 
feminine, agree with the corresponding gender of the third person 
intransitive, but a closer inspection shows that originally a nominal 
prefix w- must have preceded them. This still occurs in a few 
nouns, like t'wuz interior of house 46.24; but particularly in 
geographical names : Wa/z' mien, ordinarily al/mlem rotten wood ; 
Wapta' tein, ordinarily ops tein salal-berries on stump ; and also in 
songs: wel for ilê 16.17. This prefix is retained in. many cases. 
in the upper Chinook dialects. 

‘The number of nouns derived directly from verbs is remarkably 
small. While most American languages abound in affixes, by 
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means of which terms denoting the actor, the instrument, result, 
place, time of action, and many other derived ideas may be expressed, 
such derivatives are very rare in the Chinook texts. We do not 
even find any form expressing the instrument, and the actor and 
the results of an action are expressed by purely participial forms." 
Consequently the number of nominal stems is large, for many ideas 
which in other languages are expressed by words derived from 
verbal stems, are here expressed by separate stems. 

On the whole the derivation of the numerous polysyllabic 
nouns in Chinook is obscure, since evidently a considerable number 
of nominal affixes exist which, however, occur so rarely that their 
significance cannot be determined, Examples are the derivatives 
from the stem ¢/x land, country: #2? country (the x disappears 
when the vowel following x carries the accent), 18022 Lxomk 
person, ¿'Lxam town, 12'lxsm people. From the stem 2? we have 
igoats! sexe bullfrog; from the stem Aon, igte/konkon woodpecker. 

‘A few affixes only occur fairly frequently, but even in these 
cases it is sometimes impossible to classify the words satisfactorily. 

shi. L presume this prefix is the same as, or at least related to, 
the verbal prefix -Ei, -gi, which signifies that a verb usually transi- 
ive is used without object! This explanation would be satisfactory. 
im epigjup a cut, ige’sjmencjman something rotten, {gilt matê 
store, ogue'pxate alder (= wood for dying), i4/2':wulslgz food, 
# bit payment for a wile, :A/ewax torch, flower, раѓа! ані мот, 
timid ce em toy, ikjetë nax game. 

-gén This seems to ge a nominal prefix corresponding to the 
verbal reflexive -x-3: agdgu'nezatk club from -sgunk to club, 
1g! tamtt? comb. from -xsliciam to comb one's self, rgte2 texwa hat 
from -xente!tewwa to hang a round thing on top of one's self, iqa- 
st! tak panther and ogotsia’ yetxak ants from -35? Lralo to have a 
notch around one's self. 

Judging from these examples it would seem plausible that most 
nouns beginning with -gi-, ~Ai-, ~#/2-, -g2-, -9/t- contain these pre- 
fixes; for instance: ig?/uxtewtk arrowhead, ¿gémxatk burial, 
See Swanton, loc. cit., 231. 

‘Ibid, 218. 
"14, a19- 
P 
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ige Hote elleskin, ogi’ nxak plank, {уге lak dried salmon, and other 
similar ones. Here may also belong oguewi’ ge knife, øgjsvela’ wule 
maturing girl (the one who is moved up, hidden ?), ig/ey/gxut old, 
The extensive use of these prefixes is also illustrated by igekys’s 
brass, but ¿4ya'sa gall, both from 4;zs yellow ; igz'øjal doorway 
(probably from -f/a into = that into which people always enter), 

па із a local prefix; nazxoa'p hole from sxoa'p to digt 

= а suffix signifying tree, wood: opwe!pxate alder = wood for 
dying. 

-th is a nominal suffix the significance of which is quite obscure? 
In a few cases it indicates the point of an object, but in many cases 
this explanation is quite unsatisfactory, It seems possible that this 
suffix is the same as the verbal stem -/f to put down, to deposit, 
so that its meaning might be something on the ground, or some- 
thing attached to something else, or a part of something else. This 
explanation would be satisfactory in words like 1pøzitk forearm, 
бр? имеш arrowhead, iva'nematk belly cut of a fish; while 
ilamt'tk bed may be derived from -//x. ground and may mean put 
down on the ground, ¿ka¿xa'Zamatk dish = put down to eat from, 

‘The following list contains some stems with their nominal and 
verbal derivatives. It will be noted that in a number of cases the 
verb is derived from the noun: 


pa alder bark «Ex around neck 
f -pxa alder bark -2x-0t it is around the neck 
gu? pxa-te alder. fg -Lx-3t necklace 
Lege pratt alder woods -tewa to bail out 
-al-0-pxa to dye in alder bark т-а to bail out canoe 
seg-toald pradyedcedarbatk ——osé-tewa’-tx-td bailer (= for 
Чил to notch bailing out into the water) 
а-а-а чал База пох amit? property 
around itself = panther x^ mia to barter 


deqesipyotx-ah those with thami ta property 
notches around themselves -Aema(th)* baton 





sila to make a notch #-kumatk baton 

around a thing. ematk to beat time with baton 
| See Swanton, loc. cit., 309 
"Тыа, рма. 


Probably a derivative 


= 


hjanxif te* drift net. 
ARyunxa' tê drift net 
-хап-#/ипх @#-тат to go. to. 
catch in drift net 
naud ith’ net 
xe-naud' itg? to catch in net. 
-teiuc urine of male 
mou urine. 
xa-tehuc to urinate. 
switte-math chamber 
-kvamit to pay attention 
d-ka-kxamit mind 
-a-hxamit to pay attention 
-unk to club, 
2g ni La-th club. 
ярай 
fciam to comb 
1-gé=tcam-2-14 comb 
"Ls? to crawl 
£-qa-1x8 da one who crawls 
much = crab 
зика саг 
d'-utea ear. 
xm'ea-tÀ to heat 
"Lx kl m) to eat. 
deba Ll lomatk dish 
"oie to break wind. 
x4 {teleq to break wind 
J^ ^vic-gt wind broken 
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«12 10 catch with herring rake 
sw-té-m to catch with herring 
rake 
igant -ma-tk herring rake 
этдех кт to play, to fool 
kimi cx*Emia toys 
ntc wood 
dtc tree 
ээс Кее 
хартії to gather wood. 
мета to put hollow thing 
‘on top of something 
Lege Letcuwd ma bat 
get louse 
dget Vouse 
perta to loue. 
-Atek to knit net 
etel mif th net shuttle 
"xl etch to knit net. 
-teakt to point 
«gan tcia-H2 to point at some- 
thing 
лашы 
finger 
-mg to spit 
«d-mgo-it 10 spit 
-0-ne-a to vomit 
L-mX-t saliva. 
kta thing, something, what 
Ata thing, something, what 
pere d-Mi to рау 


pointer = first 


On the other hand we find many cases of words, which in most 
American languages are derived from the same stem, but which are 
not etymologically connected in Chinook. 


blood -gamilgt. to bleed ох (== topouraut) +444 (= to come out) 
arrow -Aa/aifan to shoot «Lafe (= to pull) to hit mar 
thirsty -magtit 


bucket, cup qum to drink -pamet 


+ Probably a derivative. 
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paddle -sèi to paddle оа 

hook ie to fish with hook -22 

shaman -gewam — to conjure gait shaman's 
spirit. "baud 

knife -(ge)wige } 

carving knife -z4yik to cut -xe 

(= crooked) 

dagger eon | 

lance -squi'z/8m y to stab erga 

spear metan 

dead mage. to kill -wat, ina murderer -kaukau 

‘excrement -xalé to defecate -wèiecxa 

disease -te/a to send disease -piwan shaman whosends dis- 
case -tata (uio 
shoot). 

thief “ale to steal =x 





grease -gateau to grease, to oil 
harpoon -Au/tulsz to harpoon «4a 


rain -tezxatet to main -gawtlxt 
whetstone -fcd'/a to sharpen -£e/e 
tears ари to weep лах 


digging stick -zg to dig roots -Zap 
wedge -ted'nix to split wood Lex, ба 

In this connection may also be mentioned the curious words 
designating various occupations, which are formed not from the 
verb designating the occupation, but from the guardian spirit pre- 
siding over it. Thus we have /gégza hunters protector, fia- 
adquax one who has a 1q grax i. e. a hunter; ig'tal whalers pro- 
tector, gia'gital a whaler ; igamia'ite fisherman's protector, gia'- 
gamia-itz fisherman ; ikawôk shaman's protector, giza xawòk sha- 
man ; i£s/ai4 n gambler's protector, gia ls, xian gambler, 

‘The Chinook vocabulary possesses a great many nouns of onoma- 
topoctic origin. All of these contain the imitative group of sounds 
doubled. Since in onomatopoetic words, when used as verbs, dupli- 
cation of the stem signifies repetition, the doubling of the stem in 
nouns may be interpreted as meaning that the particular sound is. 
uttered habitually by the object designated by the onomatopoetic 
term, Some nouns contain other phonetic elements. in addition to 
the doubled group of imitative sounds, 
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"This class of nouns includes particularly names of birds, of a few 
other animals, and a miscellaneous group of terms among which are 
found names of parts of the body and a few terms of relationship. 
Some of these are not strictly onomatopoetic, but may be included 
in the class of doubled stems for the sake of convenience. 


Birds 
0а Ш hawk trias otsid stsias robin 
qoM оғо оті а Zquigul beron 
н рар sp? da igs tation sp? 


g itsin, etete Dlucjay tt mute ts 2h teal duck. 
gods igoa'syeas crane koa?  atcjnakoatkoat sp? 
gonz tek? qenê gull texen tqil ptexEntexEn sprit tail 
iim Реліз hummingbird ducks 

quo chngttg?t hawk 

den 


gorx ogo xge?x female mallard 
duck igit konkon woodpecker 
teak  ulcjaktejk eagle 


батта: 
pm Zpanpen badger «вр Pealgesig porcupine 
Jpenpan skunk köte uki tehate porpoise 
nam(?)  enand'muks otter tap iE RIBMEp Shrew 
Other Animals 
go Zgogo pike xè jestF sis? bullfrog 
tòs ittxtox oyster man Mots mnm Ew newt 
lax: dgalesiev a small fh — 40 regal butterfly 
(see: ex scales) 
Plants 
ma emifma pewter gras ay wefgeag pteris 
gal щи! ројуроёішт 
Parts of Body 
flax wplitxprax elbow dus chuckafe testicles 
fxs? utr ltexot ungs 
Terms of Relationship 


да iægaça his mother’s father ma Li mama his father 
que üqacgacis father's father — fa Liteta his mother's brother 
'eqacgs his mother'a mother йс ikak boy 
kyè уйн his father's mother. 
` 
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Miscellaneous 
Bub ipëipat oet Фот (?) йётхдт седат айс 
П Ptezltes? brass buttons basket 
szg Оған Бабка 24)5n — V'LAjamtA¡ Em open bas- 
bx th Bxtex grave, thom ket 


kjoyè  okjoyë kroyè fingering quia —— iguli*ula egg 
sac og egac sealing spear Гек D'lsxlas scales 

kup ihupka'p short етай слина 2 ctuwalkifuwalk mud 
gal (?) igatixal gambling disks — /rm —— alsmlem rotten wood 


L/al — itlali/al gambling disks (Hem rotten bark) 
gal igzatlyat short baton got fa? gotgot fever 
guls Petsgrots breaking of 

wind 


Among other groups of substantives which are expressed by 
stem words I mention the following : 


Terms of Relationship 
t-iex singular, f-cdlal plural, relation by blood. 

~xhun all those older than self, particularly elder brother and sister, 
cousins in elder lines, i. e. father's elder brother's and mother's 
elder sister's children," and all generations preceding that of grand- 
parents, 
Arjen elder brother! elder sister | addressed. 

sw all those younger than self, particularly younger brother and sister, 
cousins in younger lines, i. e. father's younger brother's and mother's 
younger sister's children, and all generations following that of 
grandchildren. 
au young brother | addressed 
‘ats younger sister! addressed 


gac (doubled) father's father ga man's son's child 
gäe son's child | addressed 
ga (doubled) mother's father. базан таап? daughter's child. 


as daughter's child ! addressed 
-ht (doubled) father’s mother Lav woman's son's child 
ka’? son's child | addressed. 
-cga (doubled) mother's mother -kin woman's daughter's child 
4'2 daughter's child | addressed 


Vf chasiication of cousins is not quite certain. 1 аш аһ pot quite sure if ibis 
erm is confined Yo children of brothers and to those of siters 
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T rb qu, 


-am 
má'ma father! (addressed) -ka child 

-naa dg son | addressed 

a } de daughter! addressed 


fe term applied by child of a family to another child of the same family 
and of opposite sex, i. e. brother's sister, sister's brother, boy's 
father's brother's or mother's sister's daughter, and girl's father's 
brother's or mother's sister's son." 

-gamge term by which children of brother and sister call each other,’ 

omitx father's brother, man's brother's } yg, 

мели mother's sister, cam woman's sister's Jon. 

~ta (doubled) mother’s brother, -Latx' En man's sister’s child. 


-rak father’s sister, ge woman's brother's child. 
<gogcín relative by marriage. 
$ relative by marriage after death of intermediate. 





-Ueikal)? singular, «mame plural, term mutually employed by husband 
and wife: 

-gsix* mutual relation between husband and wife's parents. 

-efè mutual relation between wife and husband's parents 

-géx mutual relation between man and wife's brothers 

-tòm mutual relation between woman and husband's sisters 

-potsxan mutual relation between one of a married couple and the other's 
brother or sister, the two being of opposite sexes;* i. e. man's 
brother's wife and. wife's sister, woman's sister's husband, and. hus- 
band's brothers. 





Parts of the Body 
-ita m. body hatex m. nose 
-gto m. head -egz m. mouth, beak; bill 
-ge0 m, hair, skin with bair -mèst m. beak 
pex f. forehead. -utca f, eat 
gat m. eye -ates f: tooth 
sort d. eyes, face. «fuk m. neck 





This clasilcston of cousins ia not quie certain. 

* Probably cousin ofthe same family, Thi relationship floes the children af the 
woman and the man, whom a widower or widow must marry. See below. 

* Derived tom “bef ea? 

* Marriage Involves the duty or privilege of the man to marry one of thse, in eme 
ol his brother's or wife's death. 
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faa n. паре pute £. anus 
sat f. chest -йск т. їй 
-miku? f, throat -list n. tail of fish 
Зане. back «pote mu. arm 
-mxte m. heart Aci f finger 

~to m. breast wit n: leg 

-wan m. belly en. foot 


Names of Animals 
In discussing the onomatopoetic nouns we found that many 
names of animals, particularly of birds, are of this character. A 
few namesof animals are descriptive, These were probably used 
as alternates in case one name of an animal became tabooed through 
the death of a person bearing its name, or a name similar to it. 
Examples are: 
dgatr;? Lxak panther = having a notch around itself, i, e. with a thin 
belly 
ogotstia'yotxak ants = those having notches around themselves 
itealyau yeqî dragon fiy = snake's head 
¿galas mink = going into the water 
oted itzul spider = dipnet maker 
гдг шат a fish sp. = the sleepy one 
aki nel mouse = thief. 
Ej Hut ( Kathlamet dialect) dog 2 the one who always breaks (bones) 
It is very doubtful if many of the other animal names can be 
considered as stems. 1 am inclined to think that most are descrip- 
tive names, although we cannot at present give their derivations, 
This seems plausible, particularly on account of the great dialectic 
differences between animal names in upper and lower Chinook. 


Клттлмкт. 
DUE RUE -sg£ntsoa m. 
badger pleexacm. 
к Чайах т. 

ЕНК “rait mı 
hanasmata? m. 
орсок. чий! т. 
chipmunk ert 

crow 





Mantsa E. 
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mouse bout £. 
seal ixan f- 
bird "lax n. 
dog be aicx nı 


Other animal names are: 


bear, cinnamon -//44 m. 
bear, grizzly -cd'yim m: 
beaver rêna m. 

quacin£n? m. 

(зелий т, Каната) 
coyote -i/d’apas m. 
rat «gu iopas m. Kathlamet 
buffalo -iha m. 


crow (mythical name) -zag m. 


duck (sp?) -tw/guic m. 

eagle, bald headed -minë xë m. 
elk -miak m. 

fish hawk -Zap mi. 

flea -"najó m. 

grass frog -g zn tagen m. 
heron -g/oa's&;oai 

hone kutan m. 

kingfisher -Afiela! m. 

lizard (?) -Ыяёрд/ т. 
mallard duck simwa? m. 
mountain goat «ex m. 
mussel, small -guz (mark) m: 
mussel, large mia (matk) m- 
panther -£/oa'yitoa m. 

a bird sp? fetan mı 

raven -koal xoa m. 

salmon, fall -gz/zrea ш. 
salmon, spring gaa m. 
salmon, steel head ‘goats’ m. 
па: Моп дра т. 

seacotter 422 mi. 

hag JPaow? m. 

shark уйсу ты. 

skate айби п, 


vat 
PE gia (. 
episc m. 
ат. 


stake ted yo m. 

sperm whale -morta m. 

squirrel dutem m. 

sturgeon -nd'gón m. 

sturgeon, green kal nax m. 

swan elg m. 

turtle аха п. 

whale -4o/? m. 

lynx -Auk m. 

жой Рат т. 

beetle -thie £ 

a bird sp. ? друсаме С 

chicken-hawk +mpite £. 

mud clam -tërë f. 

fresh-water clam sala f. 

coatch ~wanid f. 

стапе -9/uepale б. 

Killer whale -gaza'ma? f. 

dogfish (sce shark) -erad'icx f. 

sea bird sp. ? geke T. 

sea bird sp, ? cindex f 

fawn of deer -4/Z sca? f. 

trout (?) -g/£ sene f. 

flounder -/PMiex f. 

frog -cuze f. 

halibut -44c7a/%'c £ (said to be bor- 
towed from Quinault) 

louse “get & 

maggot “nea f 

mole -cZstan f. 

mosquito "P/0mats/5415254 f. 

newt «gend na f 

screech owl ^^ exux f. 

pheasant (?) mctu f. 
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Pigeon -gaman f. fish sp? "Kjotag?' f. 

Porgy -ga/xt^'p f. trout A/a f. 

salmon, calico -"/aazex f. fish sp.? ^Lz I. 

salmon, silver side gawan f- woodpecker -'kxuzpa f. 
salmon, blue back -tuoyeka f. woodpecker «ntciarol'ct m. 
sea-lion, young ^xoe f. wasp -pa f. 

snail -sam nxan f shell-fish sp? -Ayi-ta'ta ns 
snail етого 1. eel -kkal dual 

sail -L/Z'xfan f. codfish? -/a'ta-is pl. 
snipe -ezsa f. founder? -mëma 

fish sp? mwan f. grasshopper -t7 lag 


On account of the intricate derivation of Chinook nouns and our. 
unfamiliarity with the component stems it is impossible to describe 
the phonetic characteristics of nominal stems. The list of names of 
parts of the body, given above, contains a number of stems consist- 
ing of consonants only, while most of the others are monosyllabic 
stems. It is doubtful if the purely consonantic stems have origi- 
nated entirely through phonetic decay. A comparison of the upper 
and lower Chinook dialects gives no decisive answer to this question: 

On the whole I am under the impression that a considerable 
number of monosyllabic nouns, and perhaps a few of two syllables, 
may be considered as stems, I give here a brief selection of such 
words: 


-prun m. large round spruce root -Zx m, ground, earth 
basket; f small round spruce root “zen m. short thong, string, pin 











basket for blanket 
~ete; ct m. clam basket tegan m. cedar 
"nat. m, bay, sea, river f. bucket, cup 
n. plank 
sût m. harpoon shaft 
get ta. creek, brook "mita m, hat 
"exem m, dance of shaman "thi m. heat. 
“2g m. digging stick ik m. hook 
“am m. dish Ait pam. ice 
"fim m. down of bird. "pag m. boil, itch 
"geil m, fish trap són m. leaf 
«ed Ac ma. friend. "mex m. log, tree, wood; fe 


pil vo. grease. кеше 
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kala m, man -map £. piank 

“Lui mo. mat Twe £. raspberry 

bal m. mountain “mapa f. rushes 

sik m. paddle qué nbus f. salal berry 

"as m. roe sks f. sinew 

~pa-it m. rope -tein £. stump, foot of tree 

'nxat m. plank Aiax sm 

queas m. sky -Z xatk £ tail 

artis" m. slave. -miftan f. twine of willow bark 


feka m. point of sealing spear 





jam f. piece of twine 


ka'zoek m, shaman's guardian spirit -Affax f. virgin 
e5 m. horn spoon teg niz f. wedge 
"makte m. spruce pix f. well 

qal m. stone, f. large bowider -g2 n. armor 

Ma m. thing -gosg n. blanket 
"gat m. wind айсам в. grease 
‘pif, alder bark -'skuic n. mat bag 
itm f. bark tan. milk, breast 
рий f. vow tong m. water 
-22ghian £. box ebur n. pitch wood 
“parate f. crabapple anti d. spit 
“alEptekix f, fire kemê pl, ashes 
“gak f. fish weir peo pl. grass 

ate f. camass qui. pl. house 
“teala f. grindstone xr pl. smoke 

"mala f; marrow, kernel "аә pl. tattocing 


pul E night, darkness 


Nouns Expressing Adjectival and Verbal Ideas 

In Chinook a great many adjectives and verbs are expressed by 
substantives, In these expressions the quality or action becomes 
the subject or object of the sentence, as the case may be. The 
Chinook will say : “The man's badness killed the child's poverty," 
meaning that the bad man killed the poor child. It is true that 
such expressions are not entirely unfamiliar to us, for we can say, 
" be went the whole length of the way,” or “he mastered the diffi- 
culties of the problem,” in which we also treat a quality as objective. 
In Chinook this method is applied to a greater extent than in any 
other language I know. Many qualities are used only as abstract 
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nouns, while others may be transformed into adjectives by the prefix 

g- which expresses possession ; for instance, ia’ gata! his badness, 

git gjatzal the one who has his badness, i, e. the bad one. In the 

same way verbs appear as nouns. This also is a mode of expres- 
sion not unfamilar to us, although the frequent application of such 
expressions and the ideas they express appear very strange. We 
can say, like the Chinook, ' he makes a hit" and ‘he has a sick- 
instead of “he hits" and “he is sick"; we can even use the 
verbal idea as the subject of a transitive verb or form analogous 
passive constructions; for instance, “sorrow filled his heart," “he 
was seized by a fit of anger,” but the absence or rarity of the cor- 
responding verbal forms and the strong personification of the verbal 
idea in the noun appear to us quite strange. 

Most of the nouns of this class are always used with the posses- 
sive pronoun, The following examples illustrate their uses: 

Alta (1) itsand'bstx (2) 01h; rack, en (3) agif IMk (4) ik; Em£'fan (S). 
now (1) she put (4) potentilla roots (5) into (4) the smallness of 
(2) a clam basket (3) 43.22 

OM (Y) ite? gogcin (2) 4 а'хамуат ( уу\ oho’, (1) my wife's relativos 
(2) poverty (3)! i. e. oh, my poor relative! 67.21 

Tage (1) eb texdt (2) iat vile (3) just like (1) a bear's (2) similarity 
(3) 275.11 

Quiste (1) igf teri (2) tcast (3) 207 (4) once more (1) her lie (2) has 

- done her (3) Toi (4) i. e. Tot has lied again 163.14 

Oo (1) ш (2) ##їх-кт (уу hunger (1) acts on (2) the people (3) 
260.1 

Ka'nauwè (1) tstald'xuke (2) Ytamco (3) all (1) birds (2) their chewed 
thing (3) i. e all birds eat of it 40.18 

Tathx (1) d'yate/a (2 nix las (3) then (x) his sickness (2) came to be 
‘on him (3) i: €. then he became sick 

Qu'da (Y) iéxi'algl (2) ү хә (з)? how (1) shall we make (3) our 
wailing (2)? 











Following is a list of these nouns: 
Qualities 
cna! kstx m. smallness “фикх т. round head (= fore- 
(Rea mı. sharpness head) 
sale m. latnes "plaga m. flat head 
pik m. heavy weight -manuki m. blackened face 


бахан m. large belly A(E)matck m. spots, painted face 
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ea m. expense 
~gjatxal m, badness 

"qu? lafex-ina m. meanness 

qj? latexcita m. quiet 

Зуша m. pride (sce p. 120) 
Jkyoac (dmit) m. fear (see p- 120) 
“hatha. m. homesickness (sub- 








ject of transitive verb) good: 
-kanst m. life (RAL т. } эш 
-tsatsa m cold (see p. 123) вахдат. 
lkuilė m. similarity -tiaxakamit m. cleverness (= good 
Уши т. оой с. mind) 
“tela mı sickness -ati E. cataract of eye (= smoki- 
"plonznkan m. blindness. 
Уышнанкт т. 
-(H)ma'tet(amir) m. shame 
-'zjkin m. bowlegs. 
00р т. being squeezed out 
(— one eyed) 


-#Ёшат т. sleepiness (subject of. -(ADAY lem pl. witchcraft 
transitive verb, and possessive) -‘atatex pl. cleverness 


Verbs 
time mst a. lie of Удай т. а май (= ло wail) 
a male subjects of skur m: smell (= to smell) 
жёне т. eof Û SÊ" ff hunger (subject of transitive 
a female ved) 


mat m. act of hitting (= to hit) reê £ what is chewed 
kakamif m. mind (=to think) “gûte. cold în head 

lt will, of course, be understood that these words, from the 
Chinook point of view, do not form a separate class, but that they 
are simply concrete or abstract nouns, as the case may be. They 
are in no way different from similar constructions in English, in 
which the quality of an object is expressed as its property. We 
find, therefore, also, that many ordinary concrete nouns perform 
the functions of adjectives. Aya'pxa/a (1) icim? wat (2), literally : 
the duck (2) its fat (1) means the duck had (much) fat or the duck 
was fat. The only peculiarity of Chinook in this respect is, that 
certain ideas, which we consider as qualities or activities, are always 
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considered as concrete or abstract nouns. A glance at the list 
shows clearly that quite a number of these words cannot be con- 
sidered as stems. Some are derivatives of unchangeable words and 
others are evidently compounds, 

It may be mentioned in this connection that substantives are 
often used to qualify other substantives. In this case the qualifying 
substantive takes the gender of the one qualified : Vraa батон 
a male silver-side salmon 109.3, «Ы? m0 lak a female elk 264-3- 
These qualifiers remain true substantives, as is shown by the femi- 
nine prefix 2- which is characteristic of substantives, 

2. Proxouxs.— It does not seem necessary to treat personal 
and possessive pronouns fully in this place, since this subject has been 
treated by Dr Swanton. I must, however, add a few remarks on 
the demonstrative pronoun, which has been made the subject of a 
special study by Mr William Jones. He finds that the demonstra- 
tive series consists of two series of three forms. The first series 
denotes objects visible and present in time, the second objects in- 
visible and belonging to the past. Each series embraces those 
forms for objects near the speaker, near the person addressed, and 
near the person spoken of. The first series is characterized by the 
prefix 2-, the second by the prefix g- These prefixes are followed 
by an element indicating gender and corresponding to the personal 
pronouns of the third person. ‘The locations corresponding to the 
three persons are indicated for the first person by the suffix -&; for 
the second person partly by the suffix -w, partly by the vowel 
t£) following the prefix ; for the third person partly by the suffix 
xr, partly by the vowel -2- following the prefix, The series seems. 
to be defective, probably for the reason that the combination of in- 
visible and near first or second person is rare. 

"The following table illustrates the use of these demonstratives : 


Present, Visible. 


Mas, Feno Neur Dul Рыа lara, 
Human 

ы beings. 
viik охїй хый хс 
хма хіба хип хим 
ka ata ха хас 
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Past, Invisible. 
Near 1st Person — — — = 
Near ad Person gis — уна уз үз quac 
Near sd Person gix gax qua qoca Фа guae 

Demonstrative adverbs seem to exist in two similar series, for 
instance, lg here, gig? there. 

3. Venas. — The onomatopoetic stems which do not readily 
form true verbs, and the nouns used for expressing. verbal ideas 
— so far as they are not. derivatives — reduce the total number of 
true verbal stems considerably. These are very brief, consisting 
sometimes of a single sound, often of a group of consonants, or of a 
single syllable. Stems of this character are relatively so numerous 
as to arouse suspicion that all dissyllabic stems may be com- 
pounds, 

I doubt if it is quite correct to consider the local suffixes 
enumerated by Swanton' as real suffixes. Forms like a’yapick he 
goes inland may very well be explained as verbal stems with the 
directive prefix -02 That this interpretation is correct is also sug- 
gested by forms like »'zxz-it he goes to the beach and stays 
there which is evidently compounded of -2 motion toward the 
beach, and -ca-if to be, to remain. Compounds of nouns and verbs 
аге =maitoya to choke = to be between the throat (-mokué throat, 
суа to be between); emo’lakicaict elk nose (mak elk, -teĘxiet 
nose). We have also compounds of two nouns; for instance, 
‘agag?'lakte woman's things (-qag2'/ak woman, «Eta thing): 

In many cases it is very difficult to determine the stem of the verb, 
because it remains often doubtful whether an initial -x, ~4, and -g 
belong to the stem or toa prefix. The following list contains only 
such stems the phonetic character and significance of which appear 
reasonably certain. The stems are arranged according to their 
initial sounds ; first vowels, then labials, dentals, palatals, and finally 
laterals: 


лара би 2x? one (for animals and inanimate 
лих others, apart objects), 
ma only, alone xat one (person) 

Tac dt, gea. 


Чый, р.а. 
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-e| to go. The forms of this verb 
are irregular. Some are derived 
from a stem ~i, while others seem 
to have the stem -д. It may be, 
however, that the latter is only 
the directive prefix -3-, The stem 
=f, which is absent in forms like 
Фуд he goes, d'2à it goes, reap- 
pears in ayd/yam he arrives, 
ayd'ix he is in the habit of going 
nya lgo 
ni yam F arrive 
mégsmoya he goes along it 
mígsld'ya Î go for a purpose, i, €. 

T go hunting 
ayo?'twulxt he goes up 
~x8/||0iJma other, different 

-wa to pursue 
-ajwa to pursue trans. 217.7 
-ха{|ша to run pl. intr. 276.9 
-241||wa|ko to follow around 
sulje’ ijeri to flee = to be pur- 

sued 223.10 
адал [év to demand 157.19 
levas to kill sing. obj, 

-allwan pregnant 156.6 (= belly) 

-a]|wes^ to swallow 46.12 

азила to melt 

| jae? raw, unripe 93.26 

pana to jump 
-ol| pana trans. with dual object. 

to jump 192.13 

-palau to talk 

-o/|batarju? to address someone, 
trans, 213.15 

<jl atan substantive to bewitch 
= word 

~ollpta’zx to gather, to pick 245.5 

vaj] Agza to scratch 26.21 

veil 2z to stretch out 109.12 
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«fà to close, to shut 
|| e? to shut a box 
n] PP? to shut. in e to shut eyes 

49-18 

xj (sana to carry food to wife's rel- 
atives 249.7 

|| Ajit to put up 29.8 

darkness, night 
ne pons it gets dark 23.5 

|| ext to hide 9.10 

аса ло lead by hand 130.6 

-e]| tex: to mend. 

“ell pna to pronounce, to utter 

453.21 

-ollm|ady to distribute, to give pre- 
sents 98.8 
dlimjako 77.17 

"eljmd'inx rotten 199.26 

colleeltck to find, gather up 
162.21 

“Ajmécte to loan, to Jend; trans. 
with two obj. 

төнер. ло Tick 42.8 

~oljmèia to scold 93:24 (= bad? 
Kathlamet) 

mêr one more 

omar to grow up 224.4 

illa to buy 94.20 

-olmagi to die sing. 
2396 
-Alimagtit thirsty 71.1 

"mg to vomit, to spit 
magos to spit 
"aleja to vomit 13,6 
етар. сата 

cxEn|mé'sx-zm to play, to fool, to 
make fun of 178.18 

Aie to give 164.6 

-4 to come 
-fe to come 15.18 





-3 to faint 
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-fiélmam to arrive coming 
161.14 
s] aa to come back 28.21 
-s||akim to arrive coming 
back 16.17 
gall: (for -gatgim) to 
meet 94.11 
«gei|fa to leave 250.8 
»xzl [ta to leave 250.10 
<20|tajge to leave sing. obj. 
123.15 
чш to leave plur. obj: 
128.7 
Ч\ге to leave to. some- 
body 177-5 
Дори to meet 164.26 
"elena to Kill plur. obj: 23.22. 
иеа to oil, to grease; trans. 
with two objects, the direct object 
-t> standing for “ grease"! 
=ха дт to accompany 135.20. 
-eltukc to suck 
-tk to put down 
ajk to put away 177:6, to 
snow 42.1 
хат! | to stake 30.16. 
-Altsiada to step (=to put 
down around) 240:29 
-aftein||ik to put first = to begin 
lex to give away. 
-£X10 stand sing. 
-d|jtaduit to stand 184.20 
«slójex to stand on, to strike 


191.20 
9 ефи иси ло fall down 
Alexjamiz. to. place upright 
48.5 

Alexjuited to make ready 
4217 

-xal)|exjuitek to get ready 


x, Scan‏ د 
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team to hear 
=a]|éctmagto understand 165.16 
-I|teimag to hear 24:18 


-o||tcena to lay down 98.6 
егер 4#* to be crosswise 266.13 
«Heim to strike, to hit 66.4 
-tet to move on water 
-o|fetlteu to go down. river by 
canoe 277.3 
~a||tet\amit to push into water 
74-32 
-elltetkim to finish 46.23 
naxt'\\fclvom to finish one’s 
own (breath), to faint 
-e|tekte to wash 39.22 
-o[ltgat short 
=xallo|{fex to observe 25. 
v] exem to boil 23.4 
~£ to be somewhere sing: 
-olle to be 219.7 
Halle to be in 151:3 
-Bil|e to be on 39.12 
walle to be on ground 
39.18 
volleí to roast in ashes 185.4 
-olletx to: carry on back 114.20 
«ag to take 
-e|lerjam to take 134.1 
-ej|cge|zx to take to water. 
ax[legjam to take away 
48l|gellegiam to help 28.6 
"serial to play 17.4 
је warm 174.14 
«ckta to search on beach 88.4 
оаа to turn over fire 
[nata on the other side, across 
naxt to miss something that is 
needed 
аталас to lose 43:17 
-e||nazx to wipe 
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ni to tie (2) 
Rial aketo tie around 253.2 
=| |né|eko to tie around 115.24 
-ngo to run sing. 
~xallngo to run 23.23 
~sal¢engu to come running 28.3 
ej lag mit to cause to run = 
to carry away 27.16 
~olfegue to flatter 
kx to see 
аг ко see sibg. obj. 115.1 
ао see pl. obj. 66.11 
-ka to fiy 
alê to Ay 
«Aka to come flying 
анат хо arrive flying and 
coming 
-kim to say 
gê xa to swim 
-o[|guéxa to swim 14.15 
Ele xa|x? to swim across 
aar 
qus (guixz )) t0 sweep 
collguex? 172.5 
-Aù to go home, to pass 
-x]|£otogohome 25.9, togopast 
~xa{f|42 to come home 212.2 
-ka (497) 
“|40 ло окісг 129.29 
«fon another. 
тариа to throw away 17.11 
-o|iuman to look at 47.2 
-e||bwia to sharpen 15.21 
«gH! to pursue, to meet, 197.24, 
23.19 
= хо tie down on side 16.8 
-Ato|mit to take revenge on relative 
of a murderer 203.10 
tag to enslave 
|н to carry 66.4 
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+Мгах (-gH'teax) to cry 215:3 
-o] itam to hold in hand 271.10 
-ol|ktcikr roasted, done 134.16 
ате (о roast 93,26 
-ollác to harpoon 92-9 
-ollAct to see 217.22 
Дат to go to see 187.10 
-ol|eet (probably the same as -te 
above) to carry 38.18 
јара? ко Me down, to sleep 
76.20 
-xaljo]|žcigo to throw down 16.8: 
рача то паке net 95.4 
ч ето сыту зл) 
fez to bring 127.23 
Дат to arrive bringing 
67.6 
FL 10 tell 
ачри ло tell 37-17 
эн ал. 
-tizma to paddle 135.1 
ра to miss 271.13 
Aya to haul, to pull 
ча лїўлө 
-гай|/а to haul here 
«kjöt. to glue 
-al|g to meet 
чо фт to arrive meeting 
117.24 
ollgamt (-allglamie?) to look 
218.11 
-allgamst 10 drink 
-fllgame to shout 
«gana lit to lie 
ollgunafit to lie down 16.23. 
-H|gana|it to lay on top of 
oljgunat iet to fal down: 
-gZ yagt between 
"yai large 
gêna orphan 
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tem to give food -xayal common man 
«fim to give food xêna to stand pl. to place upright 
«|/2m to come to give food 23.6 
go lgoim 230.28 =x2majs if to stand pl. 235.19 
“ya between -хотет to show 41.2 
-njl'aye to put between into  -g&][roten to help sing. 235-5 
172.20 -]lesegc to invite 60.4 
-aloyalmi¢ toleavemesnwhile — 302,1 dizay 
93.26 -x044 to finish 


-a[|toya days = time between 
-a[|'wzamz. to invite 176.18 
-fiewu to invite here 41.6 
-alfteite to hit, to strike 65.12 
-al|taptit to sleep 255.16 
а] ам to steam on stones 97.25 
-allgat to bathe 
-x|j‘at to bathe sing. 
-xjl‘ayut to bathe pl, 
-allrate! to awaken sing. 
-ol|rayute/toawaken pl.137.23- 
va|önim to laugh at 184.3 
callge to split wood 45.18 
to bite 100.13 
selecti to be satiated 172.12 
-gza to count 
-ghit zit tomensiruate = to be 
counted 
"el tun to drift, 200.7 
= to steal 263.12 
4j| in to research 32-5 
Aya to be transformed 
ay amit to transform 30.23 





-aljs transitive : to do ; intr.; to be- 
come, to be 
ан о arrive 
аа to work = to begin 
todo 


rai? many 


-e||xtE to swim (fish) 63.13 
xg]aka to surpass 245.13 
sallxs to cut 
~ to move 
-olfija to move 
|Д (о shake, intr. 156.14 
=0||Дагсё ло lift 25-ar 
мар ло dig 
а Јама вехі 
н to roast 124-19 
ofl am to say to; trans. 13.17. 
-Lamat next to last 
~za to sit, to remain 
саса ко be, to sit 22.10. 
qnl zalit to wait for 128,5 
-хк|гай деа pl. 
^&l|zalit to be in canoe 
-ellzaté to pull back 38.13 
-o[|za'tajx-it 10 fly about 269 
-zkyik crooked 
ol|egat long. 
sellez Cell) to win, to surpass 
Ed 
"1412 to strike 
-gellegza to stab 89.1 
-хЕ/|д|гүга to hammer 
-ха[|гхкїкт to eat 
-tala foolish 
-telex lean. 


ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN NEVADA AND UTAH 
Ву М. 5. DUFFIELD 


It should be of interest to students of ethnology to learn of a 
new field that awaits exploration and study. The writer is a min- 
ing engineer by profession and not versed in ethnologic or archeo- 
logic research, consequently he made no study of the many evi- 
dences of former aboriginal occupancy which he encountered 
during an extended investigation of the mining possibilities of the 
country to be traversed by the new San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake Railroad ; yet it seems to be worth while to note a few 
observations in the hope that they may interest others with time 
and facilities for systematic study of the remains encountered. 

‘The field noted lies mainly in Lincoln county, Nevada, and in 
Washington county, Utah ; it is quite accessible either from the 
Santa Fé Railroad system or from Salt Lake City via the new San 
Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad as far as its present 
terminus, Calientes, thence by stage to Las Vegas ranch. Or if one 
goes by the Santa Fé, the main line is left at Blake, San Bernardino 
county, California, whence he proceeds northward on a spur to 
Manvel, thence by stage to Las Vegas ranch, The stage distance 
is about the same by either route. Manvel, Good Springs, and Las 
Vegas ranch form good stopping places. 

In Spring mountains, a monoclinic block-tilting of enormous 
thicknesses of red sandstones (Devonian) and limestones, there are 
numerous aboriginal remains to be studied, On the higher slopes 
of the mountain are many mescal-pits and old dwelling places in 
the cavernous limestone bluffs. The cavities have been formed by 
erosion along shear zones and fracture planes. About many of 
these are found fragments of pottery, stone implements, ete. No 
one has ever investigated them and little is known about them. 
There are only two small ranches in the entire Las Vegas valley, 
and the ranchmen know only what they sce in crossing the moun- 
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tains by an old trail. Nor have many prospectors ever been over 
the range. 

The strata of the main axis of Spring mountains, contrary to the 
rule of the Great Basin ranges, dip to the west; thus the eastern 
face of the range presents a precipitous front, in which the red sand- 
stones, graywacke, and limestones can be readily distinguished. In 
the southern end of the range the red sandstone rises from the 
level of the mesa toward the north, reaching a perpendicular height 
of about 2,000 feet opposite Cottonwood Springs, an abandoned 
ranch at the base of the great red bluff; Above this red sandstone 
rise gray sandstones for about 1,200 feet, forming precipitous bluffs 
similar to those of the red sandstone ; and lastly above this gray- 
wacke tower are imposing strata of limestone which culminate 
toward the north in Charleston peak (13,000 feet). Although the 
mountain presents a formidable appearance from the valley, when 
‘once the sandstone cliffs are surmounted, which is done by ascend- 
ing favorable cations, the upper limestone areas are easily traversed. 

But by far the most interesting data for ethnological study are 
the picture-writings that occur so numerously in the faces of the 
bluffs. Particularly are they noticeable in the red standstone. 
These cliffs have been elevated by orogenic movements from the 
level of the mesa along some grand line of faulting, and the friction 
caused by this elevation has resulted in large, smooth faces in the 
cliffs. The slickened surfaces of these spaces have resisted erosion 
and presented favorable opportunity for primitive man to perpetuate 
his records. In many cases the picture-writings are so high up the 
face of the bluff that it seems as though they had been made only 
by means of lowering from the heights above, a not inconsiderable 
undertaking. Higher up in the white sandstone strata there are 
similar inscriptions, but their meaning must remain unknown until 
some student of aboriginal petroglyphs deciphers them. 

As may be judged by their name, Spring mountains have numer- 
ous springs, but these are rare in the neighboring desert region; in 
fact, these mountains afford the only water within sixty miles to the 
east and for great distances to the south and west. The greaterf 
elevations are covered with a dense growth of piñon, the nuts of 
which were no doubt a great luxury. The cliffs and precipitous 
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heights afford shelter from wind and storm. At the base of the 
mountains the dry arroyos are thickly grown with mesquite and 
mescrew brush, which affords edible beans. In fact there not only 
is evidence that the mountains were long peopled, but every reason 
that they should have been, 

Not far from Spring mountains, in the igneous region to the 
southeast, and also farther south in the western foothills of. Provi- 
dence mountains, are several producing turquoise properties. In 
every case the discovery of these was due to the finding of old pits 
and workings, near which many stone implements have been found, 
Chalchihuitl and calaite, the minerals so greatly prized by the Aztecs 
and by the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona, are found 
here in paying quantities, 

Along the cliffs of. Virgin river southward to the Rio Colorado 
and northward to the Mormon settlements are found a few picture- 
writings; but the Spring Mountain region affords the largest area: 
for the ethnologist, as well as the least known. In the summer 
the climate is too hot for successful investigation, except in the 
higher levels of Charleston mountain, but the early spring months, 
or the fall, should be favorable seasons for exploration, There are 
easy stage routes to Las Vegas ranch, and the new San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad will pass within eight miles of 
some of the best picture-writings. The possibilities of the field 
‘seemed to me to be such as to warrant systematic investigation. 
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Where did Life begin? A Brief Inquiry as to the Probable Place of 
Beginning and the Natural Courses of Migration therefrom of the 
Flora and Fauna ef the Earth. A Monograph. By Guxexr Hu- 
тох Бсківмек. New edition. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1903. 

‘This little book, which first appeared in 1883, is now republished 
without change except a new preface and a short appendix. The polar 
origin of life is so obvious a corollary from the nebular hypothesis that. 
Kant or Laplace ought to have been the first to suggest it. It is possible 
that Buffon, who seems really to have been the first to propose it, in 2783, 
may bave reached the idea through Kant's Theory of the Heavens, pub- 
lished in 1755, The strange thing is that the great biological thinkers, 
such as Huxley, Haeckel, and Herbert Spencer, did not at least discuss 
it, Professor Marsh in his presidential address to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Saratoga in 1879, gave it a pass- 
ing mention as confirmed by paleontological discoveries in America. 
This was about all the attention that the theory received down to the date 
of the first edition of this book. For the question of the origin of the 
flora and fauna of Europe, Asia, and America, which has indeed been 
Jong discussed and their migration from the arctic regions virtually proved, 
is quite a different question, as is also that of the southward migration of 
the human race, which has also been under discussion for about twenty 
years, 

To any one who is convinced that the earth was once too hot to sup- 
port life and gradually cooled down to its present state, there is no escape 
from the conclusion that life-supporting conditions firs made their appear- 
ance at the poles. Tt would be rather gratuitous to maintain that, not- 
withstanding this, life did not in reality begin until such conditions: had 
reached some lower latitude. It is much more rational to suppose that 
life began at the same time and place that the conditions favorable to it 
first made their appearance. Of the time we know very little, but the 
place was certainly at one pole or the other, and ultimately at both poles. 
‘And here arises a somewhat disquieting element for the confirmed mon- 
ogenist. lf life began at both poles, we certainly have two independent 
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series, and as there is practically no possibility that a north-pole type 
should be identical with a south-pole type, there must exist at least two 
great lines of descent for both the animal and the vegetable world. As 
to the former, if we assume that the vertebrate type coming down from 
the Vermes through Amphioxus, was a north-pole type, why may not the 
molluscan or the crustacean type be a south-pole type? As regards plants 
the case is more obscure, but it is at least a fair hypothesis that the 
remarkable ‘‘Glossopteris flora" of the southern hemisphere that 
flourished in late Paleozoic and early Mesozoic time, may have originated 
at the south pole, 

As regards the polar, or at least northern origin of the human race, 
the reader of the Anthropologist do not need to have their attention 
called to the articles of the Marquis Saporta, based chiefly on the facts 
brought forward by De Mortillet, which appeared in the Revwe des Dewx 
Mondes in 1883, nor to the address of Prof. Edward S. Morse before the 
Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science jn 1884. But Mr Scribner has not ignored the human 
aspect of the question, though this, like the rest of the book, is purely 
theoretical, and no facts whatever are adduced. "This is not a criticism 
of the book. In fact it is one of the beauties of it. ‘The book is not 
large enough to record the facts, and its style and. character would have 
been changed, I had almost said spoiled, by their introduction, Any 
‘one who reads the book can see that the author's head was full of facts, 
and that all he was trying to do was to reason from a store of facts to 
certain large conclusions. ‘Those who speak disrespectfully of this 
method are often unable to make any use of their facts, however many 
they may possess. I do not hesitate to say that, if approached in the 
proper spirit, pages sx to $3 of this book may be read with profit by all 
anthropologists, Lester E, Warp. 


A Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, By Cuanta H. READ. 
British Museum. Printed by order of the ‘Trustees. London: 1904. 
8°, 160 pp., 148 figs. 

‘This is a sequel to the volume published in 1903, under the title 
‘Stone Age Guide. "The present book îs devoted to remains in England, 
but it illustrates also the connections with the Continent. Again, the 
Bronze Age stands between the Iron Age on the hither side and the Stone 
Age on the far side. Well does the author say that metallurgy was the 
most important step in human progress between the invention of fire- 
‘making and the development of steam and electricity. The arguments 
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for a Copper Age preceding the Bronze are carefully examined and found 
wanting. Quite as futile are attempts to find а чету ancient Iron Age as 
compared with Bronze. In this connection Dr Walter Hough makes the 
suggestion that in his explorations in Arizona he found that the confined 
heat in the potters’ kilns has been sufficient to fuse and distort the clay 
and produce vitreous slag. The heating of pit ovens for roasting roots 
‘was another devise for intensifying heat, and pit furnaces were well known 
to ancient bronze-workers, However the combination of copper and tin 
may have been brought about, it was not a sudden discovery. Mr Read 
follows this earliest metallurgy throughout Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, the Russian Empire, Italy, 
Spain, Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
China, as illustrated in the marvelous ‘collections of the British Museum, 
in myriad forms of tools and weapons, vessels and utensils, jewelry and 
insignia, trappings and vehicles. In the introductory chapter, after re» 
viewing the first appearance of metals in human industry, Mr Read 
takes up the ethnology of ancient peoples inhabiting those parts of the 
world with which the British Isles and the adjacent countries are most 
intimately connected. After reviewing the Aryan question and deciding 
upon Ripley's Alpine race as the one that forced the Aryan language 
upon the aboriginal inhabitants of Europe, the author examines the graves 
and their contents for evidence, with the following conclusions; Bronze 
was introduced into the southern counties of England from the continent ; 
їп the mounds only the simplest tools and weapons occur; the Phoenicians 
probably obtained tin from Cornwall 1500-1200 B. C.; 1800 B, C. i$ a 
probable date for the beginning of bronze in Great Britain and Ireland, 
At the close of the introduction Mr Read presents an interesting exam- 
ple of bringing historical chronology and early culture history together 
in the establishment of probable dates. "The bulk of the volume is de- 


voted to the description and illustration of specimens in the cases. 
О. Т. Мазон, 


Comparative Philology. A Comparison between Semitic and American 
Languages with a Map and Illustrations. By Arnoro M. Luss- 
mac, Dr: Juris. Leyden, 1903. Late E.J. Brill. 8°, pp- i-viii, 
1-83. 

In these days of exact philological science, it is difficult to under- 
stand how such a work as this was permitted to see the light. The title 
alone would be suficient to make competent philologists took askance, 
but when the contents are carefully examined, the reader is lost ín won- 
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der that a man trained in an exact branch of learning (a doctor juris!) 
should venture to bring forward such wild comparisons as Dr Leesberg 
has done. The book deserves notice only as a philological curiosum. 

In his introduction (pages 1-15) the author gives a rambling and 
pitifully inadequate account of the Colla (formally known as Aymará), 
Khetsia, Chiapanec, Mayan, Taino-Carib, and Chukchee languages, de> 
voting but a single page to each. He dismisses the idioms of North 
America with the remark (page 15): ‘As to North America, different 
languages have been considered, but race similarities are to be found, the 
many migrations through the immense territories not having favoured 
lasting settlements, It is well known that all these tribes originated in 
Central America, moving northward.” ‘This last statement is quite in 
keeping with the general tone of the book. 

lt is in his comparative dictionary, however, that the author really 
exceeds all canons of true linguistic science. Не discusses here about 
nine hundred words representing some twelve hundred Semitic compounds, 
comparing American words selected at random, chiefly from six distinct 
languages, with supposed Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents. ‘The utter futil- 
ity of any such attempts to connect American with Asiatic languages will 
be seen from the following examples, which really need little comment : 
On page 22 he compares Khetsua 4542, Chiapanec marwngi, with Ara 
imac ¡amab(4), ‘baby.’ He compares the Colla dori, Khetsua cori, 
with Hebrew xarig, ‘gold’; the Taino-Carib dana, dayna, with 
Hebrew disjan, ‘building,’ ‘house.’ These examples I have pur- 
posely chosen because there is a faint (of course accidental) simis 
larity between some of the words. When, however, we compare the 
following, we sce how far the author has wandered afield in his vain 
search for word similarities: Colla шуш, Khetsua paylla, Hebrew 
Aor, ‘pot’ (?); does he mean the stem from which comes p'zr, 
turban"? Colla sarcha-hata, Khetsua churz, Hebrew sara, fara, 
‘reject’?! [think these examples are sufficient to demonstrate the 
method of the work, 

‘The author's chief conclusions (page 85) are as sadly amusing as are 
the rest of his statements. L “The unity of the American peoples may 
be demonstrated by their languages." I1. "Тһе Maya, Colla and 
Khetsua languages . . . show a greater resemblance with the Semitic 
‘ones than with any other old linguistic family."* 

It is hardly necessary to point out that sporadic resemblances in 
vocabulary between languages belonging to groups far apart from each 
¡other are no evidence whatever as to interrelationship, even when these 

"Hebrew stray and ard—* seatvee* and “sprinkle, wever + eject? 
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resemblances are really striking and not forced, as is the case with so 
many of those cited by Dr Leesberg. 4 propos of this, why did he not 
cite the Khetsua first. personal pronoun Aoka *1,' ав being cognate with 
the Hebrew anaki? Here was a good opportunity lost! Sporadic simi- 
larities of this sort are not uncommon. Thus we have Mandshu shun = 
Eng. sun / Mandshu sengi = Latin sanguis * blood '; Khetsua indi «sun '; 
munay love"; meypul ‘ great! = Sanscrit jndra, mazyw, vipula, In the 
same way there are occasional accidental resemblances between Hebrew 
and Celtic. Thus, Irish делеа cheek," Hebrew fx ‘jawbone’! AI 
this proves nothing at all, becanse sound etymology has little to do with 
sound itself, but with certain fixed Jaws which must be carefully studied 
in every individual language and language-group. Even the most casual 
observer of the Kheisua postpositional polysynthetic noun system must be. 
convinced at once that this idiom is radically different from the preposi- 
tional inflexional Semitic noun, Compare the following Khetsus para- 
digm: 

Nom, jatun rumi * big stone" (atum * big! rumé *stone^). 

Gen. hatn rimi. 

Dat. hatun rumipaj- 

Acc: hatun rumita. 

Tat, hatun rumiman. 

Ablat, Aatun rumimanta. 

Dr Leesberg's book is only another futile attempt to show a race 
relationship between the American Indians and the ancient Hebrews, 
although he disclaims the theory that the American aborigines were the 
‘Ten Lost ‘Tribes, It isa pity that the author ever undertook such a task 
without first secking competent philological advice. Finally, it may be 
stated that his English throughout the entire work is nearly as faulty as 
are his philological conclusions. Je Dywetxy Prince. 








Metallic Ornaments of the New York Indians, By Witstam M. Drau- 
‘cus, (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No. 73. Arche- 
ology, No. 8.) Albany: 1903. 8°, 111 pp., 36 pl., 414 figures. 
Dr Beauchamp gives in this, the latest of hís publications, numerous. 

figures of ornaments made from brass, iron, copper, bronze, pewter, and 

silver. The different types illustrated comprise a variety of objects, which 
afford ample materials for speculation concerning fashions in jewelry 
among the American Indians after first contact with the whites during the 
Compare Humboldt, Thaneli, Eng. transl, 1, p. 322, and Sayce, Seíemce of Lam: 
кч, рр ыбө. 
* Compare Middendon, Die Atihus: Sprache, р. $9- 
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colonial period. ‘The monograph furnishes much food for thought to the 
student of archeology, and contains a great deal of information for the 
general reader relating to the manners and customs as well as to the orna- 
mentation of the American Indian to the beginning of the last century. 
The hundred pages of text are replete with references to colonial publica 
tions, most of which are practically inaccessible to the general reader. 
Both the medals and the coins indicate the period covered to have begun. 
with the first contact of the Caucasian and Indian races, and even ín their. 
absence the figures would support the same belief, Wire wristlets and 
bangles or tinklers of copper ar other metal are illustrated by the side of 
brass bells and arm-bands, or wristlets are shown with head-bands of silver. 
‘which, judging from their appearance, were made-quite recently, Very 
primitive heads of copper of different types are shown with tubes of the 
same metal ; the first of these may be ancient, the latterare possibly quite. 
modern. Animal figures and gorgets remind one of the precolumbian 
period, while the sacred medals speak with equal strength of the sacrifices 
made by the Jesuits to aid in the conversion of the heathen, Ear-rings 
remind us of omamentation equally as strongly as do the bronze finger- 
rings inscribed with sacred emblems; and the crosses and crucifixes of 
brass and silver are suggestive of the priest and the convent. Brooches 
ofall kinds, emblematic, artistic, and religions, are impressive reminders 
of the variety in colonial life, and with the Indian this type of ornament 
was probably one of the most popular, since it enabled him to readily 
hold together his skin clothing and at the same time to exhibit an otna- 
ment which, as shown here, evinced his artistic appreciation. 

A study of these early designs is necessary to a proper appreciation of 
the difference between aboriginal and European workmanship, and though 
another writer has made reference to these brooches in highly poetic 
vein, Dr Beauchamp certainly affords us a good opportunity to study the 
subject seriously. 

Tt were hardly fair to close our review of this very deserving work with- 
‘out again expressing regret that the illustrations are not of a more satis- 
factory character. Josera D, McGutne. 


The Arapaho Sun Dance: The Ceremony of the Offerings Lodge. By 
Gronox A. Dorsey, Curator, Department of Anthropology. Field 
Columbian Museum, Publication 75 ; Anthropological Series, Volume 
IV. Chicago: 1903. 8°, xii, 228 pages, 137 plates. 

In this volume is given for the first time a full account of the 
elaborate and composite ceremony popularly known as the * Sun Dance." 
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The account is compiled from the author's notes taken while attending 
the ceremony among the Arapaho in 189r and 1892, when he was per- 
mitted ^^ to witness the secret as well as the public rites without inter- 
ference," "These observations were supplemented later by explanations. 
made by the “ Director of the Dance," to whom and to other “active 
participants" Dr Dorsey makes cordial acknowledgment in his intro- 
ductory note: 

‘The difficalties attendant upon the task of setting forth зо involved a 
ceremony as the ** Sun Dance" can best be appreciated by those who 
have made similar efforts, and for the success achieved in the present 
instance the author is to be congratulated. ‘The work bears testimony to 
Dr Dorsey's energy and perseverance and to his appreciation of the value 
of a careful observation of details, ‘The book is a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of the so-called ‘* Piains Indians.’ 

"The author has divided his account into fifteen parts or sections. 
‘The first contains the scant bibliography of the ceremony. The following 
six sections deal with the preliminaries, the articles used, the participants, 
‘the time, and the assemblage. Section vit gives an index of the rites 
and duties appointed for each of the eight days and nights of the 
dance." In section 1x the ceremony is given in detail and covers 125 
pages of text; it is illustrated with. rog photographic reproductions and 
‘two colored drawings, Section x is devoted to the exposition of the 
designs painted on the dancers; these are reproduced in 22 colored 
figures and 10 photographic half-tones. ‘The next three sections deal 
with some of the phases of the ceremony ; section xt, with the relation of 
the ‘Transferrer to the Lodge-maker’s wife ; section xn, with the Offer 
ings Lodge songs, and section xir with Torture. ln section xiv the 
social side of the ceremony is presented and three children's games are 
noted. The account closes with section xv, the ‘Sun Dance" myths, 
of which two are recounted —* The Origin '' and the “Little Star. 

It is impossible within the limits of 2 review to give an analysis of 
the ceremony; its composite character forbids, for in it are interwoven 
parts or fragments of older ceremonials which embody phases of beliefs as 
to the relation of man to the cosmos, both as to the giving and to the 
maintaining of life, as well as other ceremonies which pertain to man's 
social relation to man... Nevertheless, the “Dance” has a well-devised 
form and orderly structure, and throughout all its complexity the funda. 
mental idea and. teaching — namely, the existence of an unseen power 
within the cosmos which controle the events of man's life and with which 
man has direct relations—are never lost sight of, but are kept con- 
stantly before the participants and the spectators. 
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1 The Sun Dance,” to quote Dr Dorsey's words, “is performed: in 
compliance with a vow, ~ . - in the nature of a pledge, that the speaker 
will make provision for the erection of the lodge for the proper per- 
formance of the ceremony if the Man Above will grant him his wish in 
regard to some particular matter." The occasions on which such vows 
are made are sickness, lunacy, dreams, personal danger, etc., and several 
instances showing the circumstances under which such vows have been 
made are given, ‘The author points out that the ceremony “may not be 
considered as a healing ceremony, nor is sickness believed to be cured '* 
by its performance, for ‘*the performance of the ceremony is carried on 
just the same, even though the individual (in whose behalf the vow was 
made) should not recover.” The fact that the denial of the man's 
petition or wish, which was the cause of the vow, could not affect his 
obligation to fulfill his vow, presents a view of man’s relation to the 
unseen powers which should be kept in mind by the student when con- 
sidering some of the symbolic acts of this ceremony. 

Among the objects used in the Dance '' i the one spoken of as the 
Sacred Wheel ; while its use is not confined to this ceremony, it being 
tribal property, yetit so epitomizes the cosmic symbolism of the ** Dance, '" 
in which it plays an important part, that it may be well to quote from the 
description given. It is about eighteen inches in diameter, . . made 
of a rectangular piece of wood; one end . . . tapers like the tail of a 
serpent, the other . - . represents а serpent’s head, . , . near which 
- +. areseveral wrappings of blue beads. , . . At four opposite sides of 
the Wheel are incised designs, two ~ . ~ in the form of crosses, the other 








two resembling the conventionalized thunder bird. . . , Attached by 
+ + + buckskin thongs are four complete sets of the tail feathers of an 
eagle. . . . ‘The inside of the Wheel is painted red, . . . the periphery 





is stained black. Concerning the symbolism of the Wheel a considerable 
amount of information was obtained, which, however, may not be re- 
garded as complete or entirely satisfactory. , 2 , The disc itself repre- 
sents the sun, while the actual band of wood represents a tiny water snake, 
called Azmiye; and which is stid to be found in rivers, in lakes, near ponds 
and in buffalo wallows. Later in the ceremony, this lake or pool of 
sweet water is represented, while near by, on a forked stick, is the owner 
of the pool, alittle bird, . . . The blue beads about the neck of the snake 
represent the sky or heavens. . . . The four inside markings (Manni) 
оп the Wheel represent the Four-Old-Men who are frequently addressed 
in the ceremony and who stand watching and guarding the inhabitants 
of this world. . . . ‘The Four-Old-Men are also spoken of as the Thunder- 
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bird,, . . and in their keeping is the direction of the winds of the earth. 
-. . They are Summer, Winter, Day and Night, who, though they travel 
in single file, yet are considered as occupying the four cardinal points. 
- + + Mitanni is also applied to certain markings, . . . the meaning of 
which is given variously as the four elements of life, the four courses, the 
four divides. . . . ‘The four clusters of feathers represent the Four-Old- 
Men, the feathers collectively . . . the Thunderbird which gives rain. 
"The Wheel . . . may be said to be symbolic of the creation of the world, 
+. » the sun, earth, the sky, the water and the wind. In the Sun Dance 
dramatization the Wheel itself is represented іп the person of. . . the 

Although the ceremony takes place as the result of a vow made by a 

single person, its performance involves the entire tribe. The Star society 
leads in many of the preparatory acts and during the “Dance” the 
warrior societies lend their aid, The active participants are divided into 
four groups: First, the chief priest, who personales the sun; 2 woman, 
the Peace Keeper, who personates the Moon ; the keeper of the straight- 
stem-pipe. Second, the director, who personates the Arapaho tribe ; the 
assistant director; the woman director; these three were assisted by five 
pupils or neophytes. Third, The Lodge Maker of the Sun Dance, the 
one who had made the vow; his wife, who personates the Maid; the 
‘Transferrer, who had been the Lodge Maker of the preceding Dance and 
is spoken of as the Grandfather of the Lodge Maker; a woman who per- 
sonates the earth, and is called the Grandmother of the Lodge Maker's 
wife. Fourth, all those who fast and dance during the ceremony; 
twenty-five persons formed this group in the Dance witnessed by the 
author. 
The first four days of the ‘ceremony are devoted to preparatory rites 
held ín secret within a tent set up to the west of the center of the wide 
camp-circle ; during the last four days the public Dance takes” place in 
a circular enclosure which has been ceremonially prepared in the center 
of the encampment. 

OF the details of this elaborate ceremony no mention can be made ; 
its cosmic character is evidenced in many of the rites incident to the acts 
of preparation and also in those of the Dance itself: Much of the sym- 
bolism mentioned in connection with the Wheel reappears in the move- 
‘ments and in the decorations of the dancers. 

‘The benefit derived from the ceremony by those who take part in the 
rite and endure the long fasts and the stress of the Dance, is through the 
opening to them of the straight road wherein they and their families may 
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walk protected from disease and from sorrow, while the gathering of the 
people in the interest of a common religious belief promoted tribal unity 
and strength and also afforded opportunity for social interchange and 
pleasure. 

In so full an account as that given by Dr Dorsey, one cannot but re- 
Bret the omission of the songs, both words and. music, from their stated 
place in different parts of a ceremony —an omission the more to be re- 
gretted because of the important place that music fills in all. phases of 
Indian life, Through song the Indian gives expression to emotions that 
are manifested in no other way, consequently the omission from the 
record of a ceremony of its attendant songs leaves a blank that seriously 
injures the integrity of the portrayal. 

‘The term used in the various prayers of the rite and translated “Man 
Above"! would seem to imply that the Arapaho attributed personality to 
the unseen power. While research has shown that the Indian's concep- 
tion of this power is more or less anthropomorphic, it has been equally 
demonstrated that this conception has never, so far as known, crystallized 
into the idea of personality. The term “ Man Above" raises the inter- 
esting question as to the exact nature of the Arapaho belief on this 
subject. 

It is doubtful if the relationship between the myths, given in section 
xv, and the ceremony is so close as the heading of the section would 
imply. Among other considerations which might be mentioned in this 
connection is the fact that they do not adequately explain the underlying 
motive of the rite, while they play about some of the details of the cere- 
mony in picturesque fashion. 

"To one who, like the reviewer, witnessed the Sun Dance more than. 
twenty years ago, making all allowance for the difference of tribal version, 
the picture presented in this volume shows how. rapidly aboriginal color is. 
fading fron Indian life, even from the sacred ceremonies, and it marks 
the importance of gleaning in the ethnological field while yet something 
of the past remains. Atics C. FLETCHER. 





Annual Archeological Report. 1903. Being part of Appendix: to the 
Report ef the Minister of Education. Ontario. Toronto: 1904. 
8°, тбо pp, illa. 

Tn this his latest report Mr David Boyle has added another to the 
series of valuable contributions to Canadian archeology, published under 
the auspices of the Minister of Education. In addition to twenty pages 
devoted 10 a résumé of Museum accessions made during the year, there 
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are more than a hundred pages of illustrated text covering an interesting 
discussion of American archeology and technology, which cannot fail to be 
of value to students on both sides of the Atlantic. The illustrations show. 
an improvement on those in the earlier reports, but they do not yet attain. 
that degree of excellence which is rather expected in scientific publica~ 
tions of the present day. 

‘The origin and workmanship of the effigy stone pipes and of those of 
clay are fully discussed by Mr Boyle, who argues that they are mostly 
ancient, and by others who hold the contrary view. A number of illus- 
trations of partly finished pipes add greatly to our knowledge of aboriginal 
technology. It i believed that Mr Boyle's reports have given the fullest 
information conceming pipes that we possess from any single locality in 
Ar Copper and bone implements are also interestingly treated as 
to origin, age, and type. Hut one of the most valuable features of the 
report is that which pertains to aboriginal village sites, their location, 
characteristics, and contents; these are enumerated by definite modern 
survey maps, on which one may rely for data regarding the subject. This 
‘opens up a subject deserving of the most careful attention by archeologists 
throughout the continent, for the time is already at hand when, owing to 
‘increase in population and the tillage of cultivable lands, much that would 
be valuable to early history is now annually obliterated by the plow. Mr 
Boyle and the Museum which he represents deserve great credit for inau- 
grating this most laudable work. Јозғн Р, Мебилик. 
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Preservation of Antiquities, — During the second session of the 
present (58th) Congress four different bills ave been introduced, each 
having for its object the preservation of antiquities on the public lands 
of the United States. ‘These bills differ in many respects; some apply 
only to government reservations, while others are insistent that the pro- 
posed law shall apply to all of the hundreds of millions of acres of the 
public domain, 

"The bills will be here referred to by the names of the members of Con- 
gress who originally introduced them. Mr Hitt’s bill (H.R. 13,447) 
contains fourteen sections and has met the approval of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. Tts first section provides for the 
Preservation of monuments, ruins, and other antiquities, and directs the 
President of the United States to declare lands containing ruins, ete., to 
be reservations whenever the public interest makes such action desirable, 
The bill declares all. prehistoric artifacts to be the property of the gov- 
ernment, and makes it unlawful for any one to collect such things on any 
of the reservations. Althongh the ownenhip of these objects is un- 
doubted, it was thought advisable that, as they have from time out of 
mind been appropriated by anyone who desired to do so, the preserved. 
objects should be enumerated, ‘The reservations are left under control of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who is required to establish rules and regui- 
lations to govern then, provision being made in the bill to protect exist- 
ing rights in grazing, mining, and quarrying, provided such do not con- 
flict with the provisions of the proposed law, Permits under the act are. 
authorized to be issued to all museums and educational inaituilons, and 
to foreign museums of national character, but not to private individuals. 
Foreign museums are placed under the restriction that they shall present 
the results of their excavations at Washington for inspection by officers of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who shall have the right to retain unique ob- 
Jects. All persons are required to prove, to the satisfaction of the Smith- 
‘onian Institution, their qualifications for conducting explorations before 
the Secretary of the Interior shall issue a permit. The permits cover a 
period of two years, with right of renewal, and no permit may be issued 
for work on a reservation. while another. permit covering the same ares is 
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in force. Violation of the law is punishable by fine not exceeding $500, 
or by imprisonment for not more than six months ; informers are given 
one-half the fine. ‘The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is di- 
rected to keep records of all permits issued, and of all monuments, ruins, 
and antiquities on government land ; he is authorized to exchange objects 
with other museums, domestic or foreign, and those holding permits are 
required to make monthly returns, to the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
objects found, on blanks furnished for the purpose. 

Mr Lacey's bill (H. R. 13,478) includes among the places to be re- 
served, those of scenic beauty, of natural wonder or curiosity, or springs 
with medicinal or other properties, in addition to the monuments, 
ruins, and antiquities enumerated in Mr Hitt's bill, "These reservations. 
are declared to be national parks; the Secretary of the Interior is to pro- 
vide especially for their preservation, and is authorized to issue permits to. 
any one in his discretion, provided the gatherings are made for the bene- 
fit of some museum or educational institution. The destruction of game, 
fish, or timber, or violation of the Provisions of the law, is punishable by 
fine of from $30 to $3,000, or by imprisonment from fifteen days to опе 
year, or both, In other respects, the Hitt and ‘Lacey bills are generally 
similar. Friends of the Lacey bill contend that most of the provisions of 
the Hitt bill can be included in rules and. regulations to be established 
under the Lacey bill. 

Mr Rodey (by request) introduced a bill (H.-R, 12,141) which 
authorizes permits to be issued for the removal. from the publie lands of. 
anything in the nature of relics, ruins, etc., only on the recommendation 
of the university of the state or territory in which the ruins t0 be exea- 
vated are situated, and requires the fling of detail maps and photographs, 
of which two sets are to be deposited in the Bureau of American Eth. 
nology. ‘The bill further provides for a supervisor of all excavations, who 
is to be compensated by those holding the permit, and also requires 
photographs to be made of objects, both before und after their removal 
from the sites where found, and duplicates thereof are to be desposited in 
the university of the state or territority in which the objects are excavated 
‘The term of imprisonment for violation of the requirements of the pro: 
posed law may be two years, 

A fourth bill, introduced by Mr Rodenberg (H. R. 13,349), con- 
ains ten sections ; it includes all public lands and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue permits in his discretion, Reservations are 
directed to be created by act of Congress, on recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized to appoint costodians to pre- 
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‘vent excavations without permits, and to provide for their compensation 
until such time as Congress shall create the reservations. Isolated ruins 
are to be withheld from homestead preémption until they shall have been 
excavated by some institution, and the Secretary of the Interior is re- 
quired to issue permits for exploration when an application therefor is 
endorsed by the governor of the state or territory wherein the applicant 
is domiciled. Collections made by foreigners may be divided in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, the objects reserved to be de- 
posited “in some public museum of the state or territory within which ex- 
plorations are made." ‘The bill requires the deposit of duplicate photo- 
graphs in the U. S. National Museum, and provides punishment for the 
forgery or counterfeiting of any archeological object which derives value 
from its antiquity, etc. A fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, may be inflicted on anyone who carries away, 
without the authority of the Secretary of the Interior, any aboriginal 
antiquity on the public lands. 

‘The several bills are pending before the Committees on the Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives and the Senate, respectively. 
Senate bill 4,127, introduced by Senator Cullom, is identical with the 
Hitt bill above mentioned. 

"The essential points of the bills here mentioned show their scope suf- 
ficiently to enable one to form an opinion of their relative worth. The 
photograph clause in the Rodey and Rodenberg bills would alone seem to 
be sufficient to make them unworthy of serious consideration, even did 
they contain no other objectionable features. A single expedition to the 
Southwest recently unearthed about 2,500 objects of antiquity, and as 
almost every specimen was found by itself, the duplicate photographs 
before and after excavation required by the bill would necessitate 5,000 
negatives and. 10,009 prints, to say nothing of the progress-photographs 
provided for. 

A number of letters have been filed with the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives, expressing the hope that Mr 
Rodenberg’s bill would be enacted into law, although a large majority of 
them express favorable attitude toward the general purposes of the bill 
only. 

‘A distinguished American anthropologist has filed with the committee 
a criticism of the Hitt, the Rodey, and the Rodenberg bills, and although 
he expresses preference for the Hitt bill, be does not think it wise to place 
‘the issuance of permits in the hands of the Smithsonian Institution, sug- 
gesting, in lieu of this provision, the creation of an archeological com- 
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mission, to which shall be submitted all applications for the issuance of 
permits, and which shall perform all the duties which, under the Hitt 
bill, are required of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, He 
also does not believe the provision of the Hitt bill relating to foreign in- 
stitutions to be a wise one, as their explorations must necessarily be insig- 
nificant; nor docs he appear to advocate the monthly reports of objects 
collected, The Lacey bill had not been brought to the attention of this 
gentleman at the time he wrote. 

Ata recent hearing before the Committee on the Public Lands of the. 
House of Representatives, at which representatives of the Smithsonian 
Institution were heard in advocacy of the Hitt bill (Mr Lacey's bill at 
that time not having been introduced), it was inferred, from questions 
asked by the committee, that exception might be taken to three points in 
the bill, as follows: 

First, "That it was unwise to require the Secretary of the Interior to is 
sue a permit at the mandate of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Second, ‘That institutions of learning would resent being required to 
have their representatives examined by the Smithsonian Institution as to 
fitness before conducting excavations. 

‘Third. "That the requirement as to monthly reports would be unneces- 
sarily burdensome, 

‘The first objection may be met by requiring the institution applying 
for the permit to prove the fitness of its representative to the Smithsonian 
Institution, which, ín turn, shall make recommendation to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who may then take such action as may be deemed proper. 

"The suggestion of am archeological commission to have charge of. 
monuments, ruins, etc., would not only incur the objection brought forth 
in the hearing before the committee, above alluded to, but the creation of 
а пем commission would add to the expense of administration. Nor does 
there appear to exist a valid reason why a non-governmental commission 
should be created for the purpose of administering purely governmental 
affairs when the machinery for such already exists. "The writer herein 
referred to as having taken exception to the Hitt bill gives no reason. why 
it would not be wise to place the administration of these affairs under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, unless it be in a suggestion made 
by bim that the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge, and the American Museum of Natural History could probably 
furnish better material from which to select a commission. 

"The objection t0 the manner of proving the fitness of those who con 
duet the excavations might readily be removed by requiring the control- 
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ling officers of the various institutions to certify to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution as to the fitness of those who are to conduct the excavations, that 
institution in turn to report to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall then 
act as he may deem best. 

"The suggestion that a monthly report would be burdensome may be 
practically obviated by making the reports quarterly. 

Iris much to be desired that something in the nature of one of these 
bills should be passed, especially as much material of interest and value 
to the archeology, ethnology, and early history of our country is con- 
stantly being excavated and sold to tourists and others, with no record of 
the circumstances attending their discovery. Every great nation has pro- 
‘vided some protection for its monuments and antiquities, and the United 
States must soon do likewise. Josera D. McGuire, 


Anthropological Publications of La Plata Museum. Since Dr 
Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, a German by birth and a pupil of Prof. 
J. Ranke in Munich, succeeded the undersigned as curator of the 
anthropological department of the Museo de La Plata in 1897, he has 
published, mostly in Spanish, a number of papers of anthropological imi- 
portance, all of which have appeared in the Revista del Museo. As T 
shall refer only to those contributions which are either written in Spanish 
or have been published during the last two years, it may suffice to quote 
the titles of Dir Lehmann-Nitsche’s previous studies: (x) y Zepra precolum- 
diana ?, (2) Antropología y crancología, (3) Observations nouvelles sur 
Jes Indiens Guayaguis du Paraguay, in tomo 1x of the Revista, and (4) 
Trois cranes, un tripani, un lisionnt, un perfert, in tomo x. The first 
and last mentioned papers are of great medical as well as of ethnological 
interest, It will be recalled that the question of precolumbian leprosy 
especially created much discussion a few years ago when Ashmead, 
Virchow, Polakowsky, Bloch, and others took an active part. 

Grypotherium Darzeinit (var. domesticum), 3 fossil edentate discovered 
‘several years ago in the Eberhardt cave, southwestern Patagonia, concern- 
ing which much has since been written, has been said to be still known 
in folktales and traditions of the Arsucanians. Lehmann-Nitsche, how- 
ever, in his paper Za pretentida existencia actual del Grypetherivm 
(Revista, tomo x, 1902, p. 269) proves that the mythical Jemisch or 
Narafite ig neither Grypotkerium nor the fossil felid. /emisch listar, but 
is related to the otter and the tiger. Both Grygeherium? and Jemisch 
E Prat н a E rin 
1901. 
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have been so long extinct that no name for them is traceable in the Indian. 
languages and traditions. 

In his paper /Vweves. objetos de industria humana encontrados le la 
caverna Eberhardt en Ultima Esperamsa, which, like all the following 
studies, appeared in tomo x1, 1903, of the Revista, Lehmann-Nitsche. 
describes and figures a number of prehistoric objects found in the cave 
referred to and which would seem to prove the cobxistence of man and 
Grypotherium. This find consists of two bone implements, fragments of 
‘flint knife, four pieces of tanned animal skin, a few human metacarpal 
and metatarsal bones, and the osseous remains of Grypotherium, Canis atu, 
Onohippium, etc. Interest in the occurrence of the Gry/v/Aerium bones 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that some of them have intentionally been 
broken and that they show signs of the action of fire. "This seems to in- 
dicate that prehistoric man in these regions ate the flesh of Grypotherium 
and Onohipaium, but Lehmann-Nitsche doubtless goes too far in surmis- 
ing that this great sloth was domesticated by the cave-dwellers, since 
there is as yet no substantial evidence on which to base such a hypothesis. 

‘The subject of another publication, Hallazgos antropológicos de la 
caverna Markatsh Aiken, is indirectly related to the finds in the Eber- 
hardt cave. ‘The objects (now in the Museo de La Plata) found by 
Hauthal in the cave of Markatsh Aiken, near the Rio Chico, southern. 
Patagonia, and which form the subject of this brief paper, seem to belong 
to the same prehistoric period as those of the Eberhardt cave, Hauthal 
found on the bottom of this cave, in an apparently old layer of ashes, a 
bone awl, four rude stone implements of the * Moustérien ™ type, the 
fragments of a greatly decayed bow, and the semi-fosil tooth of an 
equid. The mummified skeleton of an Indian, which was exhutned pre- 
viously by a settler, is unfortunately widely separated from the other finds, 
as it is now preserved in the Provincial Museum at Breslau, 

‘A very welcome contribution to South American’ archeology is the 
ichly illustrated. Ca/dloge de las antiguedades de la provincia de Jujuy 
conservados en el Museo de La Plata, for which Americanists ought to be 
thankful to Dr Lehmana-Nitsche, Archeological objects from Jujuy, ín 
‘extreme northwestern Argentina, are very rare indeed in the museums of 
the world, for it seems that only La Plata and Berlin. (Max Uhle collec 
ion) possess objects representíng this ancient culture. ‘The relies in 
question were exhumed from cemeteries, especially at Santa Catalina, 
Casabindo, Rio San Juan de Mayo, Suragé, and La Rinconada, They 

? C. Hauihal, Roth, and Lehmann:Nitsche, KÈ mamifero misterioso de la Patagonia, 
Rivista, 4. 1%, 1899, p: 409; Gohut, vol. 78, Nos ar-aa. 
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were procured partly by purchase and partly through collection in the 
field, and consist of a variety of objects: osseous remains, decorated and 
plain pottery, textile fabrics, implements and household utensils, and 
weapons, Among the last. mentioned bows and painted arrows and a fine. 
copper battle-axe are particularly interesting. 

“The uses to which many of these objects were put is not well known, 
and in some cases an interpretation seems practically impossible. In- 
deed, as there are no survivors of these ancient people, the study of the 
“i desert culture” of Argentina is rendered much more difficult than that 
of southwestern United States. 

Patologia en la alfarería peruana is the title of a paper in which 
Lehmann-Nitsche discusses the question of the meaning of a clay figure 
representing a human being with a maimed leg. As lepra, lupus, or any 
other chronic disease, as well as any intentional deformation is out of the 
question, the most plausible solution is that the deformity represents the 
stump of a leg after partial amputation.’ This piece of earthenware, 
which was formerly: deposited in the La Plata Museum, was lately brought 
to the United States by its owner, Señor Don Martin García Méron. 

‘A rare case of congenital median fissure of the upper half of the face, 
found on a young Italian thief imprisoned at La Plata, is described and 
figured in Lehmann-Nitsche's paper Un case raro de hendidura media 
congenita. "The subject in question was more or less fecble-minded, 
querulous, and fickle, His parents and twelve brothers and sisters are 
said to have been normal. 

In his study Zifos de crancor y erancos de rasa Lehmann-Nitsche pre- 
sents au opinion on the value of craniology notwithstanding the severe 
critícisms to which this branch of somatology has been subjected in late 
years, "The chief purport of the paper is to show that the same human 
Skull can belong to many different types according to sex, age, and race, 
not to speak of biological, pathological, individual, cultural, and other 
factors. We cannot now adiit that there arc any race skulls in the sense 
employed by Blumenbach, since increased knowledge based on extensive 
material enables us to distinguish a great many craniological types in one 
and the same race, As an example, Lehmann-Nitsche points out the 
great variety — fvikilotypy —in the American race, There is no Amer- 
ican race skull, but many varieties or subraces have theit special types, 
^. a the Patagonians, Araucanians, Calchaquis, etr. ‘These assertions 
are certainly not new, but their truths are too often disregarded, 

ҮСЕ Jumut, 7. Jahrg, 8 Lieher., and Verhundl. dee Berliner Anthrop. Giseltich., 
Sitrungb. v. 26, Okt., 1903, in which the sume subject ds treated. 
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All the articles referred to are accompanied with excellent illustrations. 
(for which the Zuderes del. Museo are justly famous); they likewise dis- 
play thoroughness and scholarship. Consequently we may expect that 
the forthcoming results of Dr Lehmann-Nitsche's studies on fossil man in 
the Pampa formation and on the long neglected Araucanians will prove 
equally valuable to anthropology. Нкм Te Kare. 


John Eliot's Logic Primer.—The Burrows Brothers Company of. 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just reprinted, from the unique original, 7%e Logte 
Primer of John Eliot, printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1673, for 
the use of the Natick Indians. ‘The little book contains an excellent 
introduction by Mr Wilberforce Eames of the Lenox Library, New York 
City, from which the following interesting account of Eliot and his work 
is extracted; 

«+ The little book of which a reprint is offered now, for the first time, 
to the collector, is one of the rarest of early American publications. Only 
‘one copy ís known to have survived the lapse of time, out of the edition 
of one thousand which was printed by Marmaduke Johnson at his press in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1672, and this one has strayed far from the 
place of its origin, being now preserved in the British Museum. . . . In 
1889 the whole book was photographed, by permision of the authorities 
of the British Museum, at the expense of the late James C. Pilling, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, in an edition of six copies, and from 
‘one of these photographic reproductions the present reprint is made. 

**At the time when this book was first published, John Eliot had 
"been engaged for twenty-six years in educational work among the Massa- 
chusetts Indians. He began to teach them in their own tongue in 1646, 
and he had translated into their language, and had run through the press, 
the whole Bible, two editions of a Catechism, a Primer, Baxter's Cdl to 
the Unconterted, Bayley's Practice of Piety, à. grammar of the Indian 
language in English, and some minor publications. He was therefore 
‘well qualified hy knowledge and experience for the undertaking of “a 
lecture in Togic and theology, which he started at Natick in 3670. . . « 

“The school of logic and theology at Natick flourished for several 
years under Mr Eliot's guiding. care, until it was broken up by the fierce 
wars of 1675-76 with King Philip, sichem of Pokanoket and of all the 
Wampanosgs. In this war many of the Bibles and other books were lost 
or destroyed by fre, and probably the Zogie Primer suffered with the 
rest. At any rate, when the Indians had returned to Natick, and Mr 
Eliot bad resumed his work among them there, he complained of the loss 
of books, After much delay, he obtained permission to have new editions 
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printed of the Bible and of some of the other Indian works. The еіс 
Primer, however, was not reprinted. 

<“ Eighteen years after the publication of the book, Mr Eliot rested 
from his labors, May тт, £690, in the cighty-sixth year of his age. From 
that time on, the Indian educational work rapidly declined, and soon 
came to an end altogether, while the Indian language itself became prac- 
tically extinct before the end of the eighteenth century, the use of English 
having superseded it, Some remnants of the native tribes who were taught 
by Eliot still survive on the Indian reservations of Massachusetts, but they 
are now mostly of half-breed stock, having intermarried for many years 
with the negroes."* 

(Of special interest in connection with the work of the ‘Apostle to 
the Indians’ is the Natick Dictionary, by the late De James Hammond 
‘Trumbull, published in 1903 by the Bureau of American Ettinology at 
Washington for gratuitous distribution to those interested in aboriginal 
American languages. 

‘The Pomo in the Sacramento Valley of California, —In the last 
issue of the Andhropologizt (pp. 729-730) it was stated that as a result 
of investigation by the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California the two territories given in Powell's Zadian Linguistic 
Families as inhabited by the Pomo Indians must be reduced to one. 
In the course of investigations recently made in behalf of the Depart- 
tment on and about the headwaters of Stony creek in the vicinity 
of Stonyford, on the western side of Sacramento valley in Glenn and 
Colusa counties, California, it was ascertained that an isolated and com- 
paratively small area in this region is inhabited by a people speaking a 
Pomo dialect. ‘This territory was formerly regarded as forming part of 
the territory of the Wintun stock. It comprises only the drainage basin 
of the headwaters of Stony creck, or Big Stony creek as it is locally called, 
down to its confluence with Little Stony creek. On the east and south 
are people speaking a Wintun dialect- ‘The boundary here follows the 
crest of the low ridge that separates the drainage of Big and Little Stony 
creeks, and then extends along a secondary ridge, on the northern slope 
of the divide south of Big Stony ereek valley, as far as Snow mountain. 
On the west is the territory of the branch of the Yuki who held the 
headwaters of Rice fork of South Eel river, the boundary being the crest. 
of Snow and Saint John mountains. On the north and northeast is spoken 
a second dialect of the Wintun, the boundary being a line from the south- 
em end of Sheetiron mountain to the conftuence of Big and Little Stony 
creeks, ‘The general location of this detached branch of the Pomo is a 
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short distance to the northeast of the main: Pomo. territory, the nearest 
rancherias of which are those of the northern Clear Lake region and of 
Potter valley, 

Considering that they are separated from all the remaíning Pomo by 
Wintun and Yuki territory and by the main crest of the Coast Range, 
the language of the Stony Creek Porno is not so divergent as might be 
expected. The dialect is quite distinct, but does not differ as much from 
certain of the other Pomo dialects as some of these differ from one an- 
Other. It scems to differ less, on the whole, from the majority of. Pomo 
dialects than does the dialect of the lower end of Clear lake, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Stony Creek Indians are Pomos, it 
would seem that they were formerly on more friendly terms with their 
nearer neighbors, the Yuki of Gravelly valley on South Eel river, than 
with any of the groups of their own linguistic family. ‘These Yuki had 
certain hunting and food-gathering rights which were not enjoyed by 
others, and also had free access to the salt deposits vithin the Stony Creek 
territory. ‘They occasionally intermarried with the Stony Creek Pomo. 

S. A. BARRETT. 

Method of Preparing Tesyino Among the White River Apaches. — 
While measuring the White River Apaches (Hyde Expedition, 1900), 1 
befriended an Indian named John Riley, one of the more intelligent 
English-speaking young men in the tribe, and one day, while visiting 
him, was invited to partake of some of the prohibited /uZj& («+ yellow 
water’), the Apache name for that which farther south is generally 
known as [mime This liquor, of which all present drank freely, was 
nearly of the color and consistency of whey, and of a slightly acid, 
rather pleasant taste, On inquiry I was given the following data con- 
cerning the history and preparation of the dri 

Tidipi was introduced among the White River Apaches, within the 
memory of men of middle age, by an old man of the tribe, still living in 
1900, called ** Brigham Young," Tt was brought from the more southerly 
Chiricahuas, who were said to have learned to make it in Mexico. In 
manufacturing it a woman takes some dry com and soaks it over night in 
water; in the morning a hole is made in the ground, the bottom of 
which is thickly covered with yucca leaves, on which the corn is spread 
and covered with a gunnysack. ‘The com is then sprinkled once a day 
with warm water, until it begins to germinate, when it is allowed to grow 
under the sack until the sprouts are about two inches in height, which: 
takes a week, more ar tess, according to the weather. The corn is next 
taken out and spread on-& blanket, where it is left one day to partially 
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dry. On the next day two women grind the corn, one rough and one 
fine, and mix and knead it like dough. To about ten pounds of the 
dough are added, in a large carthen vessel, about four gallons of water. 
"The whole is thoroughly stirred, then placed on the fire, and boiled down 
to about one-half the original quantity. During this boiling is added the 
«« pulipi medicine" (to make the otherwise weak liquor intoxicating and 
exciting), composed of certain roots which I was afterward told were 
those of the loco weed, or jimson weed (Datura metateides). 

After the first boiling, enough water is added to make up for the loss, 
‘and the mixture is boiled for the second time, until reduced again by one- 
half. ‘The liquid is then strained through a can with many perforations, 
cooled till lukewarm, and poured into the AAA? jug, a vessel used only 
for fulipi, and never washed, Finally some coarsely ground wheat is 
added and left floating on the surface, soon after which fermentation 
begins. 

It is best to put the liquid into the а jar and to add the wheat in 
the evening, for then the mixture is well fermented by morning and fit to 
drink at noon ; but as it then rapidly increases in strength and acidity, to 
prevent spoiling it must be used on the fist day after fermentation has 
cominenced, If good falipr is to be had, all these points must be well 
observed. 

While under the infiuence of Aigi one becomes quarrelsome and 
irritable, and its use frequently results in brawls in which the participants 
are often severely maimed or killed, The “taher effects" of excessive 
fulipé drinking ате поб serious consisting mainly of headache and 
depression. A. H&DLKCKA. 


Water Transportation by the Early Crows.— To prevent their 
ammunition, fire-arms, and other articles from getting wet, when crossing. 
streams, the Crow Indians, many years ago, took as many buffalo hides 
as were thought necessary and. placed them one upon another around 
the entire edge of the bottom one a gathering string was run which, 
when drawn, caused the robes to assume a globular form. The articles 
to be kept dry were placed in It with a ballast of stone. By means of 
line attached thereto, the skins were towed by hand when in shallow 
‘water, but as soon as water which would not permit of wading was 
reached, the end of the towing line was placed between the teeth of the 
tower, who swam with it until he reached shallow water or the shore. 

Another method was to arrange and bind three poles in triangular 
form, over which, a bufalo hide was spread and securely fastened at 
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intervals around its edges, as shown in fig. 1, а. Still another method, 
somewhat similar to that last described, was put to use, Instead of three 
poles being used, four were laid at right angles and bound at the points 
of crossing, and over this frame-work a buffalo hide was spread and 
fastened (fig. 1, 5). 





Fio. 1.—Baggage rafts ofthe Crow Indians. 


‘The foregoing methods were usually employed by small parties, but 
when a large number with their paraphernalia and supplies desired to 
ross a stream, they took as many tipi poles as were necessary and fastened 
them lengthwise and parallel; over these the required number of buffalo 
hides were spread, and upon this improvised raft the cargo was placed. 
Tn all except the first method described, horses were used for towing. 
S.C. Suns, 


Towa Anthropological Association. — On October s last a meeting 
of persons interested in anthropology was held at Iowa City, Iowa, for 
the purpose of considering the question of forming an Anthropological 
Association for the State of lowa. Professor Samuel Calvin was elected 
chairman and Dr Duren J. H. Ward was chosen to act as secretary pro 
fem. After extended discussion as to the character of the association 
contemplated and to the character and sphere of kindred societies, the 
following constitution was adopted and signed by twenty-eight founders: 

Helleving that knowledge both of enrller and later men is now зо fur advanced as 10 
vender it posible 10 cllec abd yitemtise nomerou archeological, iological, sociologe 
esl, ethnical and historical facts, abd wishing (o cooperate in this Important movement 
ol Science; 

Therefore, the undersigned. unite to form Th TowA ANTHKOSOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
THO, 

1. Тыз Association shall ave lis headquarters st Iowa Clty, Towa. 

1. Ii object shall be to promote he Science ol 

JH. At ata hold x vend meeting forthe hearing of reports, paper», and projects, 


‘an fn the election of ofcers, Other meetings may be arranged lor mud held frou tig 
do time. 
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AV- Jt shail elesta President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, and an Ex- 
ecutive Posni The Executive Board shall const of the President, Vice-Preident, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, sod fre additional members. Five members o the Board shall consti- 








quom. 
(The Executive Based shall meet quarterly, ahd et the call of the President or oa 
the request of two other members. 

VI. The Executive Board shall pablish the parpowei, programs, reporta, papers, 
tc, of the Assoclarion through whatever means it finds mont practicable, 

VIL. Membership is obtained by the approval of the Executive Board, and the pay- 
ment of one dollar ашау. 

VILL, This Charter Constitution may be amended st any annual mectibg by a Iwo: 
thirds! vote of the members present snd voting, provided notice of Ihe proposed amend. 
ment has been given in the call for the meeting. 


After the adoption of the consti 
office of Secretary. 

The second meeting was held October 17, when the following ad- 
ditional officers were elected: Samuel Calvin, president; J, H. Paar- 
mian, vice-president; Frederick E Bolton, treasurer; J. W, Rich, F. J, 
Becker, H. G. Plum, B. F: Shambaugh, and A. G; Smith, members of 
the executive board. 


Early Western Travels.—lhe Arthur H, Clark Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is about to publish a series of Early Western Travels, in 
thirty-one volumes, to comprise reprints of thirty-six distinct works, from 
Conrad Welser’s Journal of « Tour fo the Ohio (1748) to Joel Parker's 
Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains (1847), The volumes ате 
‘all of great historical and ethnological value, although in some cases it 
would seem questionable whether the originals are of sufficient rarity to 
warrant reprinting at the present time were it not that the new volumes 
are to be accompanied with historical, geographical, ethnological, and 
bibliographical notes and introductions, and an elaborate index (the last 
to form volume xxt), by Mr Keüben Gold "Thwaites, editor of the note- 
worthy Jerit Relatioui. “The series will contain facsimiles of the original 
title-pages, maps, portraits, views, etc, and will be sold at $4.00 per 
volume, except the Maximilian Atlas, which is $15.00, Besides those 
mentioned the series will include the narratives and journals of George 
Croghan, Charles Frederick Post, Captain Thomas Morris, J, Long, 
Andrè and F. A- Michaux; Thaddeus Mason Harris, F. Cuming, John 
Bradbury, Н. M. Brackenridge, Gabriel Franchére, Alexander Ross, Tilly 
Ruttrick Jr, Estwick Evans, James Flint, Thomas Hulme, R. Flower, 
John Woods, W, Faux, Adlard Welby, Thomas Nuttall, Edwin James, 
James O, Pattie, George W, Ogden, W. Bullock, Josiah Gregg, John B. 


na, asm., na tm 
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Wyeth, John K, Townsend, Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied (including the 
fine Atlas), Edmund Flags, Jean de Smet, and Thomas J. Farnham. 
Altogether the series of reprints will form an admirable library descriptive 
of the aborigines and the social and economic conditions of the Middle 
and Far West during the period of early American settlement, 


The Navaho Yellow Dye.—In a paper bearing the title Mia 
Weavers, published in the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy (Washington, 1884), while describing the native dyes, 1 say: 
«There are, the Indians tell me, three different processes of dyeing yel- 
low; two of these I have witnessed. . . . Inthe second process they 
use the large fleshy root of a plant which, as I have never yet seen it in 
fruit or flower, Lam unable to determine, '—and then I describe the proc- 
ess of dyeing by means of this root. 

Soon after this paper on Warajo Weavers appeared, 1 discovered 
that the plant in question was Rumex Aymenosepa/um ; but Í never an- 
nounced my discovery in a way which would easily attract the attention 
of the ordinary investigator. Twenty years have passed since my paper 
was printed — years marked by a great increase of interest În the textile 
art of the Navahoes. Of late many articles, of varying degrees of merit, 
‘on this subject, have appeared in popular form. Some of the writer. 
refer to this method of dyeing in yellow which I call the second method ; 
but it seems that none of them has yet found out from what plant the 
dyestullis derived. Therefore I take this opportunity of informing those 
who may in future discuss the textile art of the Navahoes. 

Wastixotox Marriews, 

American Anthropology at the Universities of Germany. — Pro- 
fessor Johannes Ranke has recently published. ( Corr. -A/, d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., xxxiv, 53-59) a. list of lectures and courses in Anthro- 
pology offered during. tbe academic year 1903-03 at the universities of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. ‘The courses relating to America 
are as follows: Es vox Luscman (Berlin): Ethnography of the South 
American Indians. E, Serer (Berlin): Mexican Grammar; Religion 
and Culture of the Mexicans. P. Euxexneicu (Berin): The Hyper- 
borean Peoples of America; Ethnography of North America (Select 
Chapters); General and Special Ethnography of South America. K. 
Ужице CLeiprig): The Aborigines of America. K. Saree (Tübingen): 
Ethnology and Ethnography of the Indian Stocks of Central America, 
E. BaCckwrR (Berne): Geography and. Ethnology of America, particu 
larly North America. А.Е. С. 
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Augusto Carlos Teixeira de Aragão, who dicd May 3, 1903, aged 
So, was a distinguished Portuguese man of letters and science — historian, 
numismatologist, archeologist, and Americanist, he was the author of 
many volumes. Ніз greatest work is the three-volume study of the coins 
of Portugua] and ihe Portuguese colonies. — His last work, published in 
1894, was Diabrures santidades e prophecias, characterized by Peixoto in 
Portugatia (1, 865) as а valuable historical and ethnographical cont 
bution to the literature of religion. A man of varied tastes, his first pub- 
lication (in 1846) was a now-forgotten novel. A. F. C. 

Wegroid Race ín Armorica.— in a communication to the Angers 
(August, 1903) meeting of the Association Francaise pour l'Avancement. 
des Sciences, M, G. Hervé described two neolithic Armorican skulls “of 
3 negroid type," now in the museum of the Société d' Anthropologie de 
Paris. lf this view is sustained, we have another proof of the existence of 
such a type in western Europe in primitive times, much farther to the 
north than is Mentone. A.F.C. 

Conde de Ficalho.—In Cownt Ficalho, who died April 19, 1903, 
Portugal lost a lovable man of science and a useful citizen; a botanist 
and aman of letters, His Plentas uteis da Africa Portuguesa (Lisbon, 
1884) is a valuable ethno-botanical study, following up his Mera dus 
Lusiadas (1880). He also published a magnificent critical edition of 
rein da Orta, 1h 1900 appeared his Ze Portugal au point de vue 
agricole, à monograph not without ethnological content. — A. F, C. 


A Buriat Explorer. — The most successful, perhaps, of all those who 
have sought to discover the secrets of the famous city of Lhassa in Tibet 
is Sibikof, wbo stayed there about a. year and when he left ín 1991 had 
accumulated. a mass of information, besides a. large number of excellent 
Photographe. It is interesting to know that Sibikof isa Buriat educated 
at the University of St Petersburg, and a Buddhist. А. Р. С. 


Тив Етиҳоосаі, бовхву кок. зик Риплдюткк. 1в1лз will prob- 
ably send to the St Louis Exposition the following groups of primitive 
people, who will live in houses of their own constriction and pursue their 
daily social and industrial activities as far as possible in a natural way ; 
the Negrito, the Bontoc-Igorot, the Lepanto Igorot, the Tinguian, all of 
Luzon; the Manguian of Mindoro, the Solu Moro of Jolo, the Samal 
Moro, the Lana Moro, and the Bogobo, all of Mindanao. ‘There will 
be about thirty-five people in. the form of families ín: cach group. “The 
exhibit to be made by the Ethnological Survey will be under the personal 
supervision of its director, Dr Albert Ernest Jenks. 
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Di Mrxrox L. Mitte, formerly of the University of Chicago, was 
appointed 1o the position of ethnologist in the Ethnological Survey for 
the Philippine Islands on January т, 1904. Dr Miller, who had been 
associated with the Survey during the greater part of last year, has heen 
engaged in field work for the purpose of gathering material for the Survey's 
exhibit at the St Louis Exposition. 


"Номме Pasmistorique. — A new French monthly journal (32 
MPs 8°), bearing the title Z'/fomme prolistorique— Revue. mensuelto 
¡lustre @ Archealogie et E Anthropolugie. préhistoriques, has been com- 
ivenced under the editorship of Dr Chercin and A. de Mortillet. Messrs 
Schleicher Fréres & C", 15 Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris, are the publishers, 
and the subscription is eleven francs per annum; The October issue, 
recently come to hand, contains some excellent photographic illustrations, 
in color, of sone implements in the collection of M. Paul de Givenchy. 


Phor, A. H. Krank, B.A., F.R.G.S , of. London, has had the hon» 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by the University of 
St Andrew's, N.B., for distinguished services in the fields of anthro- 
pology and ethnology. Professor Keane has just completed the manu- 
script of an dfuthropolegitul A- £1. C. of America, comprising 5,000 entries 
of tribes apd languages of the New World, 


Mr Henny Baroun, M,A., of Trinity College, Oxford, has been 
elected to fellowship at Exeter College, Mr Balfour has been for some 
year curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum ; he is also president of the 
Anthropological Institute, and president-elect of the Anthropological 
section of the British Association, which will hold its seventy-foutth meet- 
ing at Cambridge, commencing August 17; 


Ir is AyNOUNCHD by Sríence that the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Vine Arts of France has conferred the degree of Officer of Public 
Instruction on. Dr. Lester F. Ward in recognition of his scientific work. 
‘This highest degree of the academic: order is usually conferred only on 
persons who have, for five years held the degree of Officer of the Academy. 

"Тик Мах Мока Мемо Fuvo, which is to be held in trust by. 
the University of Oxford for the promotion of learning and. research in. 
the history, archeology, languages, literature, and religion of ancient 
India, now amounts to ahow $13,000. 

Dx Gromor Guaxt MacCunow, of Yale University, bas been elected. 
secretary of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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ABORIGINAL MYTHS AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING 
THE ISLAND OF TITICACA, BOLIVIA ' 


By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


‘The most authentic sources for aboriginal Indian traditions are 
songs, orations, and tales, known to the members of religious so- 
cicties of which every Indian tribe has at least the rudiments, 
‘These societies sometimes preserve the most remote records, 
through oral transmission. The substance changes but little in the 
course of centuries, but the form may suffer modifications that dis- 
tort the original picture or even shroud it almost completely. 

On the Island of Titicaca the changes which its Indian popul 
tion has undergone, and the promiscuous origin of the present 
habitants, make it very doubtful if any original folklore may still be 
found. Traces of esoteric clusters exist, but these were not origi- 
nally from Titicaca. ‘Their present members may have been born 
there, but their parents or grandparents resided elsewhere and their 
lore does not embody traditions from very remote periods. 

Therefore, at the very inception of our stay on the Island of 
Titicaca we were assured that there was no trace of ancient folklore 
in the recollection of its inhabitants. Notwithstanding the partial 
truth of these assertions, we obtained several tales which, while 
liable to objections, still refer to preSpanish times and conditions. 
Insofar as their principal secrets of magic and their most important 
dances are concemed, the Indians of Titicaca acknowledge that they 

VThis paper is s part of « monograph on the islands of Titicacs and Koail, which 
‘will embody the results of explorations made for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Pera and Bolívia in 1895. 
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derived them from two points on the shore of the lake—Sampaya 
and Huaicho. It is therefore possible that the folklore concerning 
Titicaca is from one or the other of these two points, or from both. 
It is also possible that what the Indian of today gives as genuine 
traditions, were related to his ancestors by Spaniards and especially 
by priests, and from data preserved by writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, I shall record the few stories gathered by 
us, adverting at the same time that it was only little by little and 
with reluctance that the Indians became at all communicative on 
such topics. Their reticence might lead to the supposition that 
what they told contains some primitive elements, 

The belief that, in times far beyond the distinct recollection of 
‘man, the sun first rosé from the " Sacred Rock," or Titi-Kala, was 
expressed to us by several Indians on the island, one of wkom, an 
aged blind man, also stated that the moon was created there, The 
large nodules of limonite, which are regarded as tracks of the sun 
and moon, bear some relation to this belief, One of our informants 
was an old wizard, who told us that " the sun rose into the heavens 
from the Sacred Rock, in the shape of a big flame," But he also 
added that " the sun was the child of a woman" whom he called 
^ Mama-Ojllia, who was also the mother of Manco Capac." About 
the origin of the moon he professed to be ignorant, 

“In very ancient times,” said he, “the island was inhabited by 
gentlemen [caballeros] similar to the Viracochas, the name given to 
whites by the Indians today.” Whence these "gentlemen " came 
he knew not. “They had intercourse with the women of the 
people, and the children were deposited in caves, where they were 
kept alive by water dripping from the rock of the ceiling. After a 
certain time the mothers went to look after their offspring and found 
them alive and well. These children, who had thus been exposed, 
became the /nga-Ké [Incas], and they drove out the gentlemen and 
held the island thereafter," Whither the expelled *! Viracochas"re- 
treated, the tale sayeth not. (1)* ‘The narrator mentioned the names 
‘of two women who acquired some note on the island, one of whom 
he called " Maria-Ka,” the other “Mama Chocuayllo.” About 
the Incas he remembered the names of Manco Capac, Viracocha, 
Soe notes at the end of the article. 
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Huaynacapac, Roca, Huascar, and Atahuallpa, saying of Huascar 
that the Spaniards killed him near the island. 

Tn a subsequent conversation the wizard stated that Atahuallpa 
lived on the island and Huascar at Cuzco, and that after the time 
of the “ Inga-Ré" the lake once dried up so completely that people 
from Huaicho came over on foot and killed the “Chullpa” then 
living on Titicaca. From one or the other Indian we obtained at 
least partial confirmation of this, АШ seemed to agree that the sun 
had made its first appearance on the Sacred Rock, and that the 
"' Inga- Ré" originated on the island. 

While we were at the pueblo of Tíquina, the parish priest, 
Father Nicanor Vizcarra, recounted to us the following tale which 
had been related to him by an Indian from Copacavana : 

“The peninsula of Copacavana was inhabited, prior to the time of the 
Incas, by a tribe of rude Indians who owned flocks of llamas. Among 
those whose duty it was to herd the animals was a dumb girl, Every 
evening the herders returned the flocks to the care of the chief of the 
tribe, but for several months the dumb gir! failed to put in her appear- 
ance. The fact of the matter was that the girl had given birth to a male 
child in some cave on the peninsula, and had left the infant in care of a 
female deer. The fatherless boy grew up in that cave, his mother visit- 
ing him daily toward evening. This went on for a number of years, 
until at last somebody followed her stealthily. He saw her approach the 
саке, A boy rushed out of it and embraced her, and she returned his 
caresses, When this boy reached the age of manhood he begged his 
mother to give him a club and to make him three slings, With the aid 
Of these weapons he soon grew to be very powerful, and this was the 
origin of the Incas" 

This tale has a slight resemblance to the Montezuma story as 
told in New Mexico. (2) But the bringing up of the child in a 
cave, and with the assistance of a female deer, also recalls the story 
of Romulus and Remus. It is not impossible that the legend of 
the foundation of Rome had been related by priests to Indians 
whom they educated, as has been the case all over Spanish America. 
I have been more than once surprised at listening to Indian friends 
of mine, in New Mexico and Mexico, who could read and write, 
and to whom the curate or missionary had told bits of classical 
history. (3) While I am far from asserting that the story from 
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Copacavana has such an origin, it is well to bear in mind such a 
possibility. (4) The influences to which the Indian of Spanish 
America has been subjected during the last three and a half 
centuries have been such that we cannot expect to find many 
traditions that have not suffered in some manner or other from. 
European ideas. It is among tales preserved by the earliest writers, 
who were in the country during or immediately after the conquest, 
that we may look for authentic and mostly unimpaired folklore; and, 
probably also, to a certain extent, among the Indians of today, 
wherever we succeed in gaining their absolute confidence. 

Gonzalo Femandez de Oviedo y Valdés, royal chronicler and 
for many years an officer of high rank in some of the Spanish pos- 
sessions of America, did not visit Peru, but he took special pains to 
ascertain from those who returned therefrom, immediately after the 
incident at Cajamarca, and in subsequent years, what they had 
learned about the country and its inhabitants, Among them were 
Diego de Molina, Alonzo de Montemayor, and other noted men of 
the time, While he does not specify his source in every case, it is 
plain that his information was always first-hand, His allusion to 
the history of the Inca tribe, while brief, has the merit of being, so 
far as is now known, the earliest that has been preserved, 

Oviedo says of Cuzco: “To this land there came in ancient times 
[anciently], a great lord with a people they call Inga, and now they 
call themselves Big Ears [Orejones], and only the Supreme Lord 
they call Inga. . . . "his lord they call Tnga peopled the Cuzco." 
(5) This indicates that the first Spaniards who came in contact 
with the Peruvian Indians understood them to believe and say that 
the Incas were not originally from the valley of Cuzco, 

Among those who participated in the conquest of Peru from 
the very beginning was Juan de Betanzos, who spent the rest of his 
life at Cuzco, having married an Indian girl from the Inca tribe, 
Part of his book is lost, but enough remains to afford. valuable data. 
Betanzos concluded the work in 1551, after laboring for several 
years over translations from Spanish into Quichua, and vice versa, 
So that he was familiar with the Quichua language. (6) Such tasks 
could be performed only with the aid of Indians, and Betanzos, 
aside from the assistance rendered by his wife, enjoyed the great 
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advantage of intimate intercourse with natives conversant with 
ancient lore. These same advantages, however, exposed him to a 
serious danger, the same danger that lessened the value of works 
written half a century later by Indian writers in Mexico. His infor- 
mants were Inca, hence they told only their side of the story, with 
a natural tendency to extol to the conquerors, whose favor they 
were beginning to court, the importance of their tribe and its cul- 
ture, Even traditions and myths, when told by people thus influ- 
enced, suffer the loss of some of their purity. I shall have occasion 
to refer at length to an official Spanish investigation of Indian lore, 
in which Betanzos took part, Meanwhile he tells us: 

«In ancient times, they say, the country and. province of Peru was 
dark, having neither light nor day. In those times there were certain 
people in it, which people had a certain chief who commanded them, and 
to whom they were subjected, Of the name of that people and of the 
chief who commanded them they have no recollection, And in those 
times, when all was night in this land, they say that from a lagoon in this 
country of Peru, in the province called Collasuyo, came a chief whom. 
they called Con Tici Viracocha, who, they say, had with him a certain 
number of people, which number they do not recollect. And after he 
had come out of this lagoon he went to a place near it, where today stands 
a village called Tiaguanaco, in this aforesaid province of the Collao; and 
when he and his people were there, they say that at once, and unex: 
pectedly, he made the sun and the day, and ordered the sun to move in 
the course in which it now moves; and afterward, they say, he made the 
stars and the moon. Of this Con Tici Viracocha they relate that he had 
appeared once before, and on that occasion he made the heavens and the. 
earth, leaving them in darkness, and that when he made the people who 
lived in darkness as aforesaid, this people did some sort of wrong to 
this Viracocha, and as he was angered by it he turned to come out 
again, as the fint time, and those first people and their chief he converted 
into stones, in punishment for the anger they had caused him." 

Betanzos proceeds to relate how the aforesaid Viracocha made, 
at Tiahuanaco, men and women out of stones. His companions he 
told to scatter, and, pointing out to them the people he had created 
from the stones, said to them : 

+ These shall be called so and so, and will come out of such a spring 
in such a province, and will settle in it and grow and multiply there} 
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and those will come out of such a cave and their name will be so and so, 
and they will seule in such a place; and as I have them here painted 
and carved out of stone, so they shall come forth from springs and rivers, 
caves and heights, in the provinces I have told you and named; and now 
you go in that direction (pointing to the rising sun) — indicating to each 
‘one the line which he had to travel. 

^^ With himself he kept only two of his followers; the others started 
‘on their peregrination, in the direction assigned to them. Each one, as 
he came to the province designated, called out aloud: * So and so, come 
forth and settle in this deserted region, for so it is ordered by the Con 
Tici Viracocha who made the world.' ‘Thereupon the people would 
come out of the places foretold by the Viracocha, While these executed 
his commands in the direction of the east, the great Viracocha dispatched 
his two companions, one to the south and the other to the north, while 
he himself went to the northwest toward Cuzco. On his way he kept on 
peopling the country in the manner described, by creating men and 
women from rocks, springs, and rivers, and when he reached the site of 
Cuzco he caused to come forth a chief called by him Alcaviza, and also 
gave the place its name Cusco, Com Tici Viracocha continued his 
Journey as far as the coast of Ecuador, where his companions rejoined 
him. There they all began to walk together on the waters of the sea and. 
disappeared." (7) 

Alcaviza settled the site of Cuzco, and after that settlement 
had been made, a cavern opened at a nearby place called Pacari- 
tambo, and out of this cave came four men with their women. One 
of the men was called Ayar Mango, afterward called Manco Capac. 
‘Two of the others had a rather strange fate— one being immured 
alive in a cave and the other becoming an idol. Manco Capac, 
however, settled at Cuzco with Alcaviza, and. through his shrewdness 
‘became the first chief of the tribe and the founder ‘of the Incas, (8) 

This tale shows every mark of genuine Indian tradition, so far as 
jt can be when not told in the original language or in a literal rene 
dering ftom the text. It may thus be summarized: (a) There 
were two successive creations, both by the same being, who is 
thought to have been a man with divine attributes orat least with 
creative faculties, (6) This creator and his followers, after the first 
creation, came out of Lake Titicaca and went to Tiahuanaco, where 
the second creation was effected by him, (c) The origin of the 
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Inca is represented as posterior to the first settlement of Cuzco and 
is not ascribed to a colonization or to a conquest. 

Cieza de Leon was a contemporary of Betanzos, but went to Peru 
several years after the conquest. Nevertheless the information 
gathered. by him is valuable, since it is not likely that at his time 
aboriginal traditions could have become contaminated with ideas 
imported from the Old World. In the first part of his Crónica del 
Piri ће mentions a myth to the effect that alter many years spent 
in darkness, the sun rose from the Island of Titicaca in great 
splendor; thenceforth this island was regarded as sacred, and the 
Inca reared on it a temple dedicated to "their sun,” (9) In another 
place he says that one of the principal of the Collao went to 
the "lagoon of Titicaca, and met on its principal island white men 
with beards with whom he fought in such a manner as to suceced in 
killing them all" (ro) It is not clear whether this applies to Titi- 
caca or whether (since it seems to be a tradition of the "^ Collao" ) 
one of the large islands near Puno is meant. Amantani and Capa- 
chica are quite as conspicuous as Titicaca, and the difference in size is 
insignificant. Should the event related be true; Cieza furnishes an 
approximate date for its occurrence, placing it during the term of 
office of the chief Viracocha, hence the invasion of Titicaca by the 
Collao would have occurred in the fourteenth century. (11) 

In the second part of this Crómica Cieza is more detailed ; 

44 Before the Incas ruled in these kingdoms and were known in them, 
the Indians tell another much more important thing than all the rest, for 
they affirm that for along time they were without seeing the yun, and that 
suffering a great deal on that account, they prayed and made vows to 
those on whom they looked as their gods, begging them for the light of 
which they were deprived. And while this was going on the sun rose in 
great splendor from the Island of Titicaca, which is within this great 
lagoon of the Collao, so that all were delighted. And after this had 
happened, they say that from the part of midday there appeared and 
came a white man of large size who showed great authority and inspired 
Veneration by his aspect and peron; and that this man, of whom they 
say he had so much power that of heights he made levels and of plains 
great heights, creating springs in live rock- And as they recognized in 
him such power, they called him Maker of all Created Things, Beginning 
‘Thereof, Father of the Sun, for they say that besides these he performed 
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other and greater deeds, because he gave to men and animals their exis- 
tence and that finally they derived from him great benefits," (12) 

This being, the Indians, according to Cieza, call Ticiviracocha, also 
Tupaca and Aranuan or Arnauan, Regarding the islands he re- 
fates a tale that white men inhabited it, which white and * bearded 
people were killed by a chief called Cari, who had come from the 
valley of Coquimbo in Chile.” (13) Не also states that when Inca. 
Viracocha was war-captain at Cuzco, he received messengers from 
the chiefs of the Collao, one of whom had waged war against the 
inhabitants of the islands of the lake and had come out victorious. 
(14) Cieza places the origin of the Inca at Pacaritampu also, and 
fairly agrees with Betanzos, 

It will not be amiss to call attention to the fact that Cieza, 
while contemporary (he finished the manuscript of the Crónicas at 
Lima ín 1550, a year before Betanzos concluded his book), had 
much less opportunity for intimate intercourse with the natives. 
He went to Peru when less than twenty years of age ; four years 
later he was in Colombia, later returning to the coast of Peru 
only fora comparatively short time, Cieza was a precocious youth, 
and it is not impossible that the traditions were obtained by him 
from Betanzos or at least through his instrumentality, He was not 
familiar with the Quichua language, hence had to depend on such 
Spaniards as knew the idiom, or on Indians who understood suffi- 
cient Spanish to. be able to interpret. (15) 

While, in 1542, Cieza was writing the first part of his chronicle. 
in the Spanish town of Cartago, in. southern. Colombia, the Licen- 
tiate Don Cristoval Vaca de Castro, who had subdued the rebellion 
of the younger Almagro and was de facto governor of Peru, insti- 
tuted an official inguiry concerning the ancient lore of the Cuzco 
Indians, the results of which are contained in a document, published 
by the late Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, under the title 
Discurso sobre ta Descendencia y Gobierno de los Ingas, Vaca de 
Castro, — 
^t pretending with great solicitude to ascertain the antiquity of the Indians 
of this kingdom and their origin, and whether they were natives of this 
land or had come from other parts, caused all the old Ingas and ancient 
‘men of Circo, and its surroundings to be called together and brought 
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before him, and informing himself from them as intended, not one replied 
satisfactorily, but each in a different way, according to his knowledge 
and without being able to give any other information than that all the 
Ingas were descendants of Mango Capac, who was the first Inga, without 
being able to give any other statement, as they disagreed among them- 
selves. In this dilemma they said that all the past Ingas had their gui- 
Pocamayos, as well of the origin and beginning as of the times and occur- 
ences in the days of their chiefs. They related the coming to Cuzco of 
Challcochima and Quisquis, tyrannical captains for Ataovallpa Inga, who 
destroyed the country and killed all the guipocamayos that fell into their 
hands, saying that they had to begin anew with Tiecicapac Inga, as 
they called the Atwovallpa Inga. They named some who were still alive, 
but hidden in the woods from fear of the tyrants of the past. Forthwith 
‘Vaca de Castro sent for them, and there were brought before him four 
very old men. 

+ These quipocamayos were like historiographers, or accountants, and 
there had been many of them, and all agreed in their guípos and accounts. 
‘Their sole duty was to keep good reckoning by means of their quips, as 
well of the origin and beginning of the Ingas in general as of each one in 
particular, from the day when he was born, and everything that occurred 
during the time of each of their chiefs. They were expected to give ac- 
count and information about everything they were asked, to instruct their 
children in it and to keep them well informed and prepared, so that they 
would know the meaning of everything. To these men were given 
monthly rations for their sustenance, and of all kinds of food, and they 
were also furnished with women and servants, their sole occupation being 
to take care of their quier, keeping them in order with the correspond: 
ing and truthful relation. ‘Those that were brought before Vaca de Castro 
asked for time to prepare their guies, which was granted, and they were 
kept apart from each other in order to see if they still agreed in their re- 
sults and sayings. "The supervision of this was given to parties of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind, with Pedro Escalante as interpreter, an Indian 
versed in the Castilian tongue and also interpreter of Vaca de Castro, 
assisted by Juan de Betanzos [ltalics are mine] and Francisco de Villa- 
castin, residents of this city of Cuzco, persons who knew very well the 
genera) language of this kingdom, and who wrote down what was declared 
‘by means of the quífor.'^ 

"This document contains no information concerning times anterior 
to Manco Capac except that the aborigines lived as scattered tribes. 
‘with little regard to polity; Such is the usual way in which a 
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conquering tribe speaks of the conquered and its condition, The 
Island of Titicaca is nowhere mentioned ; the origin of Manco Capac 
is placed at Pacaritambo, he was the son of the sun, and came out 
of à window in the rock. (16) 

‘Two of the guipocamayos made a separate statement to the 
effect that they were natives of Pacaritambo, and that their fore 
fathers (also guipocamayos) had told them, enjoining absolute 
secrecy, that Manco Capac was the son of some chief of Pacari- 
tambo who never knew his mother, for which reason his father 
always called him Child of the Sun, This the people at last took 
seriously, and his father, perceiving the advantage he might derive 
from it, and assisted by two medicine-men, improved it for extend- 
ing the sway of his tribe. "These two last-mentioned guipocamayos 
asserted further that, from the time of Manco Capac to the death of 
Huascar, four hundred and seventy-three years, of twelve lunar 
months each, had elapsed. (17) 

We may ask, Why were only the first two guipocamayos regarded 
as genuine informants by Vaca de Castro and by those to whom he 
entrusted the investigation? ‘The other two, who were natives of 
Pacaritambo, hence best acquainted with the traditions of the place, 
deserve more credit, since the first two also acknowledge that Manco. 
Capac had his origin there. A comparison of the joint deposition 
of the four, with the testimony given separately by the two from 
Pacaritambo, shows that the first was an official story formulated 
by the wizards (for the keepers of knotted strings were a branch of 
medicine-men) and repeated from generation to generation until ac- 
cepted among the people. Such is the way whenever the truth 
for some reason or other is deemed unfit for general knowledge. 
The statements of the two from Pacaritambo contain that truth, 
hence the Disewrso is most instructive for a critical sifting of Indian 
tradition ; it also shows that the story of Manco Capac has a basis 
of fact, since it became divested of mythical color as soon as told 
by those who really knew about it. (18) 

‘The Island of Titicaca, as already stated, is not mentioned in the 
Discurso, neither in the joint nor in the separate testimony. Be- 
tanzos, however, who took such An active part in the investigation, 
mentions it in his book, he either having derived information about 
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it from sources foreign to the Inca tribe, or else (if the stories told 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and to which we shall soon come, are 
genuine) the connection of Titicaca island with Cuzco lore ante- 
dates the appearance of Manco Capac by a long period. The in- 
vestigations made by direction of Vaca de Castro were for the 
special purpose of finding out about the Inca, and the Indians con- 
fined their replies to what they were asked. That the four old men 
said nothing of Titicaca is not absolute proof that the island was 
unknown to them or that it played no part in their recollection of 
historical events, 

Another contemporary of Betanzos was the royal accountant 
Agustin de Zárate, who came to Peru in 1543 and published in 
1555 a Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista de la Provincia del 
Perú, basing what he says of the conquest on the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, From what source he obtained the data on ancient tra- 
ditions is not stated, and this is the more to be regretted as they 
differ in several respects from the information imparted by all other 
chroniclers and historians. Zárate says : 

“In all the provinces of Peru there were principal chiefs, called in 
their language curacas. - , . These chiefs kept their Indians at peace, 
and were their captains in the wars which they waged against their neigh- 
bors, without there being a chief for the whole until, from the direction 
of the Collao, from a great lagoon called Titicaca (which is there), that 
has eighty leagues ín circumference, there came a very warlike people 
whom they called Ingas, "These go with their hair cut short and their 
cars perforated, and with round pieces of gold in the holes that still more 
enlarge them. + + . They call themselves Aéngrim, signifying ear. And 
the principal one of them they named Хадаа Јада, which is * only chief,” 
although some claim that they called him Piracocha /nga. The latter is 
to say ‘foam or grease of the sea,’ for as they did not know from what 
land they came, they fancied he had originated in that lagoon. . 
These Ingas began to settle the city of Cusco," (19) 

Pedro Pizarro came to Peru with Francisco, his relative, took 
Part in the conquest, and saw ancient Peruvian society in its 
pristine state, for he remained in the country and had excellent 
‘opportunities to learn. The brief notice in his Relacion del Des- 
cubrimiento about the Incas and their origin is not without inter- 
est: (20) 
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“These Indians say that an Inga was the first lord. Some say he 
came trom the Island of Titicaca, which is an island in a lagoon of the 
Collao. . . . Other Indians claim that this first chief came forth at 
‘Tambo, ‘This Tambo is in Condesuios, six leagues, more or less, from 
Cuzco." 

These few words embody the substance of the statements of 
Betanzos and Cieza of Leon, 

Cieza gives as one of the main sources from which he derived 
his information, ancient songs of the natives. (21) It might be 
asked, How could he, whose stay at Cuzco and in southern Peru 
was comparatively short, have obtained sufficient knowledge of 
Quichua to enable him to interpret such archaic lore? Hence it is 
very likely that what he has preserved is second-hand, in so far as 
that the lore was imparted to him by such of his countrymen as had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the language and with the 
native interpretations of traditions regarded as authenic, 

But, about thirty years after the date of the sources above con- 
sidered, there appeared an investigator of Inca lore whose oppor- 
tunities were as good as those of Betanzos and superior to those 
enjoyed by Cieza, This author is Father Cristóval de Molina, who 
resided at Cuzco between the years 1570 and 1584 as parish priest 
of the hospital originally founded for the exclusive benefit of the 
natives and afterward converted into a municipal infirmary, regard- 
less of race or color. Father Molina, in his treatise entitled Re- 
Jacion de las fábulas y ritos de los Yngas (of which only the trans- 
lation by Sir Clements R. Markham is now at my command), treats 
at length of the ancient lore of the Cuzco tribe. He says: (22) 

** And first with regard to the origin of their idolatries, it is so that 
those people had no knowledge of writing, Tut in a house of the Sun 
called Poquen-Cancha, which is near Cuzco, they had the life of each 
‘one of the Yncas, with the land they conquered, painted with figures on 
certain boards, and also their origin. Among these paintings the follow- 
ing fable was represented : 

"In the life of Manco Ceapac, who was the first nca and from 
whom they began to be called Children of the Sun and to worship the 
Sun, they had a full account of the deluge. They say that all people and 
all created things perished in it, in as far as the water rose above all the 
highest mountains in the world, No living things survived except a man 
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and a woman, who remained in a box, and when the waters subsided, the 
wind carried them to Huinaco, which will be over seventy leagues from 
Cuzco, a little more or less. The creator of all things commanded them 
to remain. there as Mitimas, and there in Tiahuanaco the creator began 
to raise up the people and nations that are in that region, making one of 
each nation of clay and. painting the dresses that each one was to wear, 
those that were to wear their hair, with hair, and those that were to be 
shorn, with their hair cnt ; and to cach nation was given the language that 
was to be spoken, and the songs to be sung, and the seeds and food they 
were to sow, When the crestor had finished painting and making the 
said nations and figures of clay, he gave life and soul to each one, men 
‘as well as women, and ordered that they pass under the earth. Thence 
each nation came forth up in the places to which he ordered them to go, 
Thus they say that some came out of caves, others issued from hills, others. 
from fountains, others from the trunks of trees. From this caue, and 
‘owing to having come forth and commenced to multiply, from those places, 
and to baving had the beginning of their lineage im them, they made 
huacas and places of worship of them in memory of the origin of their 
lineage which proceeded from them, "Thus each nation uses the dress with 
which they invest thelr Aurea, and they say that the first that was born 
from that place were there turned into stones ; others say the first of their 
lineage were turned into falcons, condors, and other animals and birds. 
Hence the Auacas they use and worship are in different shapes. . . « 
“They say that the Creator was in Tiahuanaco and that there was 
his chief abode, hence the superb edifices — worthy of admiration, in that 
place. On these edifices were painted many dresses of Indians, and there 
were many stones in the shape of men and women who had been changed 
into those for not obeying the commands of the Creator. They sty that 
it was dark, and that there he made the sun, the moon, and stars, and that 
he ordered the sun, moon, and stars to go to the Island of Titicaca, 
‘which is near at hand, and thence to rise to heaven. They also declare 
that when the sun in the form of a man was ascending into heaven, very 
brilliant, it called to the Incas and to Мапсо Ссарас as their chief, and 
said: “Thou and thy descendants are to be Lords and are to subjugate 
many nations. Look upon me as thy father and thou shalt be my 
children and thou shalt worship me as thy father." And with these words 
it gave to Manco Ccapac for his insignia and arms the sunur paucar and 
the champi and the other insignia that are used by the Incas like scepters. 
‘And at that point the sun and moon and stars were commanded to 
ascend to heaven and to fix themselves in their place, and they did so. 
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At the same instant Manco Ceapac and his brothers and sisters, by com- 
mand of the Creator, descended under the earth and came out again at 
the cave of Paccari-Tambo, though they say that other nations also came 
out of the same cave, at the point where the sun rose on the first day, after 
the Creator had divided the night from the day, ‘Thus it was that they 
were called Children of the Sun, and that the Sun was worshipped and 
revered as a father, 

“They also have another fable in which they say the Creator had 
wo sons, the one called Ymaymana Viracocha and the other Tocapo 
Viracocha. Having completed the tribes and nations and assigned dresses 
and languages to them, the Creator sent the sun up to heaven, with the 
moon and stars each in its place, The Creator, who in the language of 
the Indians is called Pachayachi and Tecsiviracocha, which means the 
incomprehensible God, then went by the road of the mountains from 
Tiahuanaco, visiting and beholding all the nations and determining how 
they had begun to multiply and how to comply with his commands. He 
found that some natives had rebelled and had not obeyed his commands ; 
so he tumed a large number of them into stones of the shape of men 
and women, with the same dress they had worn, ‘These conversions into 
Stone were made at the following places: Tiahuanaco, Pucara, and Xauxa, 
where they say he turned the Лидса called Huarivifca into stone, and in 
Pachacamac, and Cajamarca, and in other parts. In truth there are 
great blocks of stone in those places, some of which are nearly the size 
of giant. They must have been made by human hands in very ancient 
times; and by reason of the loss of memory and the absence of writing, 
they invented. this fable, saying that people had: been turned. into stones 
for their disobedience, by command of the Creator. "They aho relate 
that in Pucara, which is forty leagues from the city of Cuzco, on the 
Collao road, fire came down from heaven and destroyed a great part of 
the people, while those who were taking to flight were tumed into 
stones. 

‘The Creator, who is said to be the father of Ymaymana Viracocha 
and Tocapo Viracocha, commanded that the elder Ymagmana Viracocha, 
in whose power all things were placed, should set out from the point and 
fo by way of the mountains and forests through all the land, giving 


bear, and teaching the people which ones were good for food or for medi- 
Cine and which should be avoided. He also gave names to all the herbs 
and explained which had healing virtues and which were poisonous, "The 
Other son, Tocapo Viracocha, which tneans in their language * the maker," 
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was ordered to go by way of the plains, visiting the people and giving 
mames to the rivers and trees, and instructions respecting the fruits and 
flowers. ‘Thus they went on until they reached the sea, whehce they 
ascended to heaven, after having accomplished all they had to do in this 
world," 


The deep impression rapidly made by biblical tales on the 
imagination of the Indians, through teachings of the Catholic 
church, is perceivable in many of the traditions reported by Molina. 
They do not, in the main, conflict with those of Betanzos, but they 
are more detailed and contain additions made since the advent of 
the Spaniards, A comparison of the material gathered by Molina 
with the declaration of the wizards from Pacaritambo in 1542 again 
shows that the former repeated an " official " story, not authentic. 
recollections preserved by “keepers of the fai 

That which is of direct importance in our investigations lies in 
the tale about Manco Capac and the Island of Titicaca, Accord- 
ing to Molina the former was created cither at Tiahuanaco or on 
the island, — at all events at some place in or near the lake,—and 
was sent from there to Cuzco so as to appear at Pacaritambo 
through some miracle. It is also proper to call attention to the 
statement: “though they say that other nations also came out of 
the same cave, at the point where the sun rose on the first day, after 
the creator had divided the night from the day.” Y italicize these 
words since they indicate a belief that not the Inca alone originated 
on Titicaca island, 

Garcilasso de la Vega was born at Cuzco and has the right of 
calling himself an Inca, since, while his father was a Spaniard, his 
mother was an Inca girl, He lived at Cuzco until 1560, when he 
went to Spain. Garcilaso was twenty years of age when he left 
Peru, until which time he had been in constant and close contact 
with his mother's Indian relatives, Of the sources from which he 
gathered his knowledge he speaks as follows : 

+ Tt struck me that the best plan und way was to relate what, in my 
childhood, T beard many times from my mother, and from her sisters and 
uncles, and from other and elder people, about their origin and begin- 
ning. « . . My mother residing in Cuzco, her home, there came to visit 
her nearly every week the few relatives, male and female, who had sur- 
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vived the cruelty of Atauhuallpa, During these visits their usual con- 
versation was about the origin of their kings, of their supremacy, of the 
greatness of their empire, of their conquests and great deeds in govem- 
ing, in war as well as ín the laws which they made, so beneficial to their 
vassals." 

One old man in particular gave him much information + 

" Turing these discourses, 1, who was a boy, often ran in and out, 
amusing myself with fragments of the story, as children do with the tales 
‘of nurses, In this manner, days and months and years passed until I had 
come to be sixteen or seventeen years of age. Being one day present with 
my kindred, who were discoursing of their kings and ancestors, it came 
into my mind to ask the most elderly person amongst them, and inter- 
rupted his discourse in this manner: ‘Inca,' said 1, ‘and my uncle, 
how is it possible, since you have no writings, that you have been able 
to preserve the memory of things past, and of the original of our kings?!" 

This aged Indian, whom he thus addressed and who afterward 
became his chief informant, made the following statement in regard 
to the origin of the Inca; 

“You mut know, therefore, that in ages past all this region and 
country you see around us was nothing but mountains and wild forests, 
and the people in those times were like so many beasts, without religion 
Or government: they neither sowed, nor ploughed, nor clothed them- 
selves, because they knew not the art of weaving with cotton or with 
wool. . . + In short, they were altogether savage, making use of such of 
their women as they accidentally met, understanding no propriety, ot 
single enjoyment of it. 

““ Our Father the Sun, beholding men such as before related, took com 
passion on them, and sent a son and a daughter of his own from heaven 
to earth to instruct our people in the knowledge of Our Father the Sun, 
that they might worship and adore him and esteem him for their God, 
giving them laws and precepts whereunto they might conform their lives, 
like men of reason and civility. . . . With these orders and instructions 
Our Father the Sun placed his two children in Lake ‘Titicaca, which fs 
about eighty leagues hence, giving them liberty to go to and travel where- 
ever they pleased ; and in whatsoever place they stayed to eat or sleep, 
they should strike into the ground alittle wedge of gold which he had 
given them, being about half a yard long, and two fingers thick, and where 
with one stroke this wedge would sink into the earth, there should be 
the place of their habitation and the court unto which all people should 
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resort. . . . Thus Our Father the Sun, having declared his pleasure to 
these, his two children, he despatched them from him, and taking their 
journey from Titicaca northward, at every place where they came to 
Tepose they tried to strike their wedge into the ground, but it took no 
place, nor would it enter. At length they came to a poor inn, or place 
wherein to rest, about seven or eight leagues southward from this city, 
which to this day is called Pacarec Tampu, which is as much as to say, 
“The Shining or Illuminated Dormitory.” This is one of those colonies 
which the Prince planted, the inhabitants whereof boast of this name and 
title which our Inca bestowed upon it; whence he and his queen de- 
scended to the valley of Coxco, which was then only a wild and barren 
‘mountain, . . . 

"This was the relation made to me by this Inca, brother of my 
mother, concerning the origin of the kings of this country. afterward. 
tried 10 translate it faithfully from my mother-tongue, which is the Inca, 
into Spanish." (23) 

Garcilasso does not confine himself to Inca folklore, but relates 
traditions of other Peruvian tribes : 

“4 Having to report the most current opinions touching the origin of 
the Inca kings, I will say that most of the people of Peru, that is the 
Indians from south of Cozco, what they call Collasayu, and those in the 
west, called Cuntisuyu, tell about it a very pleasing fable. In order to 
make it more authoritative through time [antiquity], they say it happened 
after the deluge, of which they know nothing beyond that it really took 
ple, . ,. Thus they say that after the waters of the deluge had sub- 
sided, a certain man appeared in the country of Tiahuanacy, which is to 
the south of Cuzco; this man was so powerful that he divided the world 
into four parts, and gave them to four men whom he honored each with 
the title of king, the first of which was called Manco Capac, the second 
Colla, the third Tocay, and the fourth Pinahua. To this they add that 
he gave the northern part to Manco Capac, that of the south to Colla 
(after whom that great province has ever since been called), to Tocay 
that in the east, and to Pinahus that of the west. They further assert 
that, after having thus favored them, he sent each one to the land per- 
taining to him, to conquer and govern all the people there found. 

“The Indians who live east and north of the town of Cuzco report 
another origin of the Incas, similar to the preceding. For they say that 
in the beginning of the world four men and four women, who were 
brothers and sisters, came out of the windows in certain rocks that are 
near the city, in a place called Paucartampu. ‘These windows, they add, 


sie aca, yes 
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were three in number, and only the one in the middle served for the 
sally of these people. Indeed it was afterward called the Royal Window, 
and for that reason was covered on all sides with large plates of gold, 
with a great quantity of precious stones inserted. The windows on both 
sides were also garnished with gold, but without jewels. The first of 
these brothers is called by them Manco Capac, and his wife Mama Ocllo. 
They believe that this one was the founder of this town,” (24) 

These tales, not being of direct Inca origin, Garcilasso treats as 
silly fables, Tt is readily observed that they are the same as some 
of those given by Betanzos and Cieza. ‘Taking into consideration 
that Garcilasso was very young when he heard the aged Inca relate 
his version of the origin of the tribe, it appears likely that the old 
man adapted his story to the age ofthe listener, An Indian of 
experience will never disclose such matters in their real aspect to 
younger men, unless their discretion should have stood an excep: 
tionally severe test, 

While disparaging the merits of traditionary tales of extra-Incan 
tribes, Garcilasso acknowledges their genuineness, thus supporting 
Betanzos and Cieza, He began to pay attention to talk about the 
past of his mother's tribe not ten years after his two predecessors 
had concluded their manuscripts, hence his information dates from 
the same period as theirs, as well as from that of the depositions 
collected by direction of Vaca de Castro in 1542, 

But Garcilasso acknowledges that much of his knowledge was 
derived from other sources. The writings of Father Blas Valera, 
partly destroyed at the capture of Cadiz by the English, are quoted 
by him (25), and he also mentions the guipus as useful to a certain 
‘extent, for he claims to have been able to interpret them. 

Although a digression, I cannot refrain from quoting here what 
Garcilasso says of these knotted strings, since a statement from him 
has the double merit of coming from one strongly inclined to en- 
hance the achievements of the aborigines, and who at the same time 
yas practically familiar (or at least claimed to be) with the manipu- 
lation of the quipus 

“t Ina word, in these knots were embraced all things that could be 
coniputed by numbers, as far as to note the number of battles and en- 
counters, of the embassies on the part of the Inca and the declaration the 
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king had giren. But by these knots it was not possible to express the 
contents of the message, the express words of the declarations, and such 
other historic events, for these things consisted of terms uttered in speech 
or in writing, and the knots marked indeed the number but not the word. 
To remedy this defect they had also certain signs by which they recog- 
nized memorable actions, embassies, and declarations made in times of 
peace or war; the quifucamayus learned their substance by heart and 
taught them one to another by tradition. . 

He then mentions the Aniaufas and Aravicus, Indians who wove 
folklore into popular tales, giving them “a fabulous and allegorical” 
meaning ; and continues : 

“Nevertheless, all these things, as experience shows it, could serve 
only for a time in order to cause their exploits to be spoken of, since 
great deeds can be immortalized only by means of letters; but as the 
Incas had no knowledge of them, they used in their stead all they could 
inyent that was most appropriate to their object. 

“©The Indians looked upon these things as sacred, As they had no 
knowledge of letters, they did all they could to prevent them from escap- 
ing their memory, for any Indian who had not learned by tradition their 
accounts or their histories, found himself as ignorant as а Spaniard or 
any other stranger. I hail occasion, in my youth, to become learned in 
theart of managing these knots, When the Indians, my father's subjects, 
and the other cwracas came to town on Saint John's day to pay their 
tribute, they begged my mother to command me to revise their guipus, 
for, being of a suspicious nature, they did not like the Spaniards to handle 
them j the which I did with pleasure, collating them with their knots to 
see that they conformed with the tribute they brought, so that by dint of 
handling them 1 became as proficient as they themselves," (26) 

This statement, from such a source, shows conclusively what 
little justification there was for basing authentic lore on the knotted 
strings. 

Garcilasso acknowledges still another source —a series of writ- 
ings and. paintings, sent to him while in Spain with a letter dated 
April 16, 1603, and written for some descendants of the Inca tribe 
for the purpose of obtaining special favors from the crown. The 
paintings represented the past of the Inca tribe from the time of 
Manco Capac, with pictorial representations of costumes and with 
genealogical tables. Garcilaso does not say whether in these paint- 
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ings reference is found to Titicaca island. He does not appear to 
place great stress on these sources, or else they only repeated his. 
Own statements. He also says that, after reaching Spain, he re- 
mained in correspondence with his schoolmates at Cuzco, who fur- 
nished him a number of traditions, mostly on events of a later date. 
(27) In regard of the Island of Titicaca the following statement 
by Garcilasso should not pass without n 1 

*' What we have said about the Inca coming out of a marsh called 
Titicaca is confirmed by Francisco Lopez de Gomara. [Here fol- 
low quotations from the works of Zárate and Acosta] It can be seen 
that what I have said of it is not new, and that I have but expanded the 
relations given of it by the Spaniards, In my capacity asa native In- 
dian I must know better the genius of my language, and I have so to say, 
drank the truth, as well as the fables, which I relate." (28) 

At the time Father Cristóval Molina began his ecclesiastical career. 
at Cuzco, in 1570-72, the Viceroy, Don Francisco de Toledo, in- 
stituted an official inquiry into the antiquities of the Cuzco Indians, 
after the manner of that made by Vaca de Castro in 1542. (29) 
For the purpose of illustrating their statements, the Indians painted, 
on a number of pieces of cloth, representations of events and cus- 
toms of bygone days. A large number of witnesses were examined, 
not only from Cuzco, but of other tribes, and they agreed that 
Cuzco was already settled when Manco Capac (who is generally; 
though not always, designated as the first Inca) made his appear- 
ance there. (30) No direct mention is made of Titicaca island, but 
one of the witnesses, a man of note among the coast Indians and 
those of Cañar and Chachapoyas, said that Manco Capac had come 
out of a Rock of Lead. In the Quichua language Zit means 
lead," oF “tin,” and one of the definitions of the word Titicaca is 
based on this utterly groundless etymology. (31) 

Referring to the four paintings on cloth illustrating ancient his- 
tory of the Inca, it is said that on the first were painted the legends 
concerning events that occurred at Tambotocco and the * fables of 
the creations of Viracocha.” These four paintings on cloth recall 
those on boards which are said by Molina to have existed in an old. 
shrine of “the sun” near Cuzco, If it should be ascertained that 
both were the same, it would impair the value of that which Molina 
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bases thereon, The paintings “on cloth” may have been copies of 
those on boards, tis singular that none of the other sources, an- 
terior, contemporaneous, or subsequent, mentions the painted boards, 
and it should also be noted that the investigation ordered by Toledo 
coincides in date with the beginning of Molina’s ecclesiastical career 
at Cuzco. 

Miguel Cabello Balboa came to Peru in 1566 and finished his 
Miscelánea austral at Lima twenty years later, He places the 
origin of the Inca at Pacari Tampu, identifying the site with Tambo 
Tocco; but he adds: “Many Indians pretend that the brothers 
who appeared at Pacari Tambo . . , were natives of Titicaca, and 
that in that place were manufactured the garments in which they 
showed themselves for the first time,” He explains the first ap- 
pearance of Manco Capac and his relatives, all in garments bright 
with silver and gold —a cunning artifice for bringing the natives of 
Cuzco to peaceable submission, According to him the little band 
of adventurers traveled at night and hid in the day time, presenting 
themselves unexpectedly a short distance from Cuzco, arrayed in 
gorgeous vestments. (32) 

The Jesuit Joseph de Acosta resided in Peru from 1369 to 
1585. (33) His book, less prolix than is usual for the time, is of 
great value. He mentions the investigations instituted by Toledo 
and by the order of the King of Spain (34), and it is therefore pos- 
sible that what he attributes to Indian sources may have been de- 
rived from depositions then obtained, But he discriminates between 
the traditions of the Peruvian Indians in general and those of the 
Inca in particular : 

“However it may be, the Indians say that, with this their deluge, 
people were all drowned, and they relate that from the great lagoon of 
"Titicaca there came out one Viracocha, who made his abode at Tiagoa- 
naco, where today are seen ruins and parts of ancient and very strange 
edifices, and that from there they came to Cuzco, and so the human 
family began to multiply. They point out in that lagoon an islet where 
they fable that the Sun concealed and maintained itself, and for this 
reason they anciently made to it there many sacrifices, not anly of sheep, 
Dut of men. Others say that out of a certain cave, through the window, 
there came six or Ido not know how many men, and that these made 
the beginning of the propagation of mankind, and this was at what for 
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that reason they call Pacari Tambo, So they are of opinion that the 
Tambos are the oldest lineage of mankind. From there, they say, pro- 
ceeded Mangocapa, whom they recognize as the founder and head of the. 
Ingas. . . . What learned men assert and write is, that whatever there is 
of memories and relations of these Indians, goes back to four hundred 
years... ."* (35) 

Elsewhere Acosta states : 


"The first man the Indians mention as the beginning of the Incas 
was Mangocapa, and of him they fable that, after the deluge, he came 
out of a cave or window of Tambo, which is five or six leagues from 
Cuzco." (36) 

The Dominican Gregorio Garcia, who spent a number of years 
in Peru, copies Betanzos almost literally, (37) 

Among those authors from the sixteenth century who (aside 
from Oviedo, who has already been spoken of), while not having 
visited. South America, deserve to be mentioned, Francisco Lopez 
de Gomára, Levinus Apollonius, and Antonio de Herrera are the 
most prominent. 

Gomara was a contemporary of Betanzos, Cieza, and Zárate; 
his Crónica, which appeared in print in 1552, was not received. 
favorably by the Spanish government (38); indeed, his statements 
concerning Spanish America were severely impeached, but the 
incriminations address themselves mostly to what he wrote con- 
cerning events of the conquest, About the Inca, Gomára states: 

“Their origin was from Tiquicaca, which is a lagoon in the Collao, 
forty leagues. from Cusco, the name of which signifies. /rand of Lewd, 
for of many islets that are inhabited, one or the other contains lead, 
which is called digui. It is eighty leagues in circumference, and re- 
ceives ten or twelve large rivers and many brooks. These are emptied 
through a single river, but large and deep, that terminates in another 
lagoon, forty leagues toward the cast, where it loves itself, not without 
causing admiration to him who sees it. The principal Inca who took 
away from Tiquicaca the first ones and led them was named Zapalla, sig- 
nifying only chief. Some aged Indians also say that he was called Vira- 
cocha, which is to say grease of the sea, and that he brought his people 
by sea. They finally affirm that Zapalla peopled and settled Cuzco, 
whence the Incas began to make war upon the surroundings. . . ."(39) 

Tt is singular that Gomára, whose book appeared in print three 
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years before that of Zárate, makes the same statements regarding 
Titicaca as the latter ; and it is also strange that this version about 
Zapalla (and the name itself) is not repeated by any other writer, 
Levinus Apollonius excepted, The latter may have copied 
Zárate (40), but Gomára not, unless he had access to his manu- 
scripts, of which he makes no mention. It seems impossible that 
Gomára obtained the tale of the * Inca Zapalla” from Betanzos. 
It might be that the name is a corruption of Zapana, a chief of the 
Collao, of whom Cieza de León speaks; but this is rendered doubt- 
ful by the fact that Cieza's first part of the Crónica appeared in the 
same year as Gomára's work. 

Herrera (41), who was royal chronicler for the Indies and a 
critic of rare sagacity for his time, finished his History at the close 
of the sixteenth century. As far as possible he avoided relying on 
isolated statements, however interesting they might appear, and 
thus omitted more than one which, after his time, turned out to be 
true. (42) In regard to Titicaca and the traditions. concerning it, 
he has evidently relied on the writings of Cieza, at least in part; 
but he must have had at his command other confirmatory docu- 
ments, 

Herrera affirms that the Cuzco Indians claimed that the first 
men emerged from Lake Titicaca. He states: 

“They also say that in the islands of Titicaca, in the Collao, were 
men with beards, and white; and that a captain coming from the valley 
of Coquimbo, and called Cara, came to Chuquito and passed to the island 
and killed the bearded people, ... .. The Indians also say, from what 
they have by tradition from their forefathers, and from the songs, it ap- 
pears, that in the days of antiquity they were a long time without seeing 
the sun, and that in consequence of great vows and rogations to their 
Gods, the Sun came out of the Lagoon of Titicaca and the island which 
is in it, that is in the Collao, and that, forthwith, from the part of mid- 
day, appeared a white man. . . ." (43) 

The influence of Cieza is plain, Of Manco Capac be says that 
he first appeared at Pacaritambo, (44) 

To the same class of writers as Gomira, Apollonius, and Her- 
тета, belongs Fray Hierónymo Roman. In his Repúblicas del 
Mundo, 1595, he evidently follows Betanzos and Cieza (45), laying 
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much stress on ancient Indian songs as the most reliable source of 
authentic tradition, 

In the seventeenth century, aside from investigations carried on. 
officially through the agency of such Jesuits as Father Pablo Josef 
Arriaga (46), Father Terhuel (47), Francisco Davila (48), and of 
Archbishop Villagomez (49), which more directly concerned the 
coast tribes and those of the Peruvian highlands outside of Cuzco, 
we meet with the works of three Augustine monks, two Jesuits, and 
‘one Indian writer from the vicinity of Cuzco, ‘There may be others, 
but I have no knowledge of them, As to the annalist Montesinos 
(50), and Rocha, the imitator of Gregorio Garcia (51), they are not 
of much importance, Montesinos certainly gathered a number of 
Indian tales, but he unfortunately manipulated them in the promo- 
tion of a pet theory. 

"The Jesuit Anello Oliva is not tle oldest, in point of date, of the 
authors mentioned ; but I prefer to dispose of him first, since he 
acknowledges one of his main sources to have been fragments of 
the writings of Father Blas Valera, also used by Garcilasso de la 
Vega. In addition to Valera, Oliva consulted manuscripts of a 
certain Doctor of Theology, Bartolomé Cervantes, and an Indian 
from Cochabamba in central Bolivia whom he designates as a "de~ 
scendant of the chroniclers of the Incas," proficient in the Quichua 
language and versed in ancient lore, Oliva attributes too much 
importance to the guipus, for we have sven from the statements of 
Garcilaso himself how slender is the hold they afford, 1f, not 
thirty years after the conquest, tradition (that alone enabled their 
interpretation as far as interpretation could go) was already dim, 
how much more diffuse must it have been a century later, Besides, 
Oliva's Indian informant, Catári, lived far away from Cuzco, and his 
mame indicates that he was an Aymará (probably versed in the 
Quichua language, but still an Aymará) and not of Inca blood. 
His information, therefore, cannot have been original. Cocha- 
bamba was never overrun by the Cuzco tribe; its aborigines were 
Quichua-speaking Indians, but they were separated from the Inca 
by a wîde zone of Aymara who had mostly remained absolutely 
independent. From these sources Oliva (52) has framed the follow- 
ing story: 
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‘After the Deluge, the first people came to South America from 
parts unknown, landing somewhere on the coast of Venezuela, From 
there they gradually scattered over the whole continent, one band reach- 
ing the coast of Ecuador near Santa Elena. Several generations passed, 
many made voyages along the coast and some were shipwrecked. At last 
one branch took up its abode on an island called Guayau, near the shores of 
Ecuador. On that island Manco Capac was born, and after the death of 
his father Atau, he resolved to leave his native place for a more favored 
clime. So he set out, ín such craft as he bad, with two hundred of his 
people, dividing them into three bands. Two of these were never heard 
from again, but he and bis followers landed near Ica, on the Peruvian 
coast, thence struggled up the mountains, reaching at last the shore of 
Lake Titicaca. There Manco separated from the others, leaving them 
with orders to divide after a certain time and to go in search of him, while 
he took the direction of Cuzco. He told his people, before leaving, that 
when any of the natives should ask them their purpose and destination, 
to reply that they were in quest of the son of the Sun. After this he 
departed, reaching at last a cave near the Cuzco valley, where he rested. 

“When the time had elapsed, his companions started im several 
growpsin search of him. One of these crossed over to the Island of Titi- 
caca, where they were surprised to find a rock, and in this rock a cave 
lined with gold, silver, and precious stones. Thereupon they sunk the 
craft in which they had reached the island, and agreed among themselves, 
if anybody from the surrounding country should appear, to say that they 
had come out of the cave to look for the son of the Sun. 

“A few days after, on the day of the fuli moon, they saw some canoes 
approaching, and they forthwith retreated 1o the cavern. Those who 
came in the canoes, when they approached the cliff and perceived the 
strangers viewing the cave apparently with tbe greatest unconcern, were 
surprised, ‘The strangers gave them to understand that they had just 
come out of the rock and werein quest of the son of the Sun. This filled 
the others with profound. respect for the newcomers; they worshipped 
them and made offerings to the rock, sacrificing children, llamas, and 
ducks. All together went back to the mainland, and shortly afterward 
learned that at Pacari Tampu the son of the Sun had come out of a cavern, 
called Capactocco, in great splendor, bedecked with gold, as brilliant 
in appearance as his father, and that with a sling he had hurled a stone 
with such force that the noise was heard for more than a league off, and 
the stone made in the rock a hole as large as a doorway. 

*! At this newsall the people of those regions went to sce the miracu- 
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lous being. Manco Capac received them as subjects. On this artifice he 
began to base his authority and the subsequent sway of the Inca tribe," 
(53) 


Oliva mentions a tradition conceming Tiahuanaco according to 
which that place would be the oldest settlement in the land. He 
says that the original name for Tiahuanaco is Chucara and that 
nothing is known of its earliest history beyond that “there lived 
the great chief Huyustus, who, they say, was lord of the world." 
This was long previous to the time of Manco Capac. (54) 

A certain degree of authentic tradition is discernible in Oliva's 
statements, but it is plain that these traditions were not obtained at 
first hand and that they had already been tinged by time and dis- 
tance from the theater of events; moreover, Oliva arranged them to 
suit himself. A remote connection between Titicaca and its rock, 
and the first establishment of the Inca at Cuzco are indicated, but 
this does not signify an insular origin of the Inca, That origin is 
placed on an island, but on the coast of Ecuador, with hints at extra- 
American descent, his connection with the question of the first 
peopling of America makes it evident that Oliva stated the case in a. 
subjective rather than in an objective manner like Betanzos, Cieza, 
and the Indian informants from Pacaritambo in 1542, 

Father Bernabé Cobo, a contemporary of Oliva and also a. Jesuit, 
is more objective than the latter. He begins with Tiahuanaco, affirm- 
ing that its real name was Taypi Kala (signifying in Aymara middle 
Or central stone), and that from Tiahuanaco departed those who, 
after the deluge, repeopled the carth. Of Titicaca he states, in 
agreement with Cieza: 


“The adoratory of the Sun on the Island of Titicaca was a large and 
solid elif, the worship of which (and the reason why they consecrated it 
to the sun) has its origin in a ridiculous tale which: ‘The ancient af- 
firm that having been without light from heaven for many days in that 
‘province, and all the inhabitants being in admiration, confusion, and awe, 
about this protracted obscurity and darkness, those who dwelt on. the 
aforesaid Island of Titicaca saw one morning the sun come out of that 
rock with great splendor, from which they gathered that the rock was the 
house and home of the Sun, o; the опе thing which it most esteemed 
in the world; and so they dedicated it to the Sun and erected there a 
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sumptuous temple, for those times, although not so splendid as it became 
after the Incas enlarged and embellished it. 

“Others relate this fable differently and say: "The reason why this. 
rock bad been dedicated to the sun was because the sun was concealed 
under it and preserved during all the time covered by the deluge, When 
it was over, the sun came forth from it and began to illuminate the 
world in those parts, that rock being the first object which enjoyed its 
light. Whatever may have been the beginning and origin of this shrine, 
it was of great antiquity, and was always much revered by the people of 
the Collao before they were subjugated by the Incas."" (55) 

He then goes on to state that the report of the existence of the 
shrine came to the ears of Tupac Yupanqui, who determined to 
visit it. “ He went to the Island of Titicaca and found the altar and 
temple dedicated to its gods," so he resolved to enhance its appear- 
ance, Tt is seen that Cobo attached some importance to the exis- 
tence of the shrine ata period long prior to the Inca. What he 
says might be construed to mean that the existence of the shrine 
was unknown at Cuzco until then, ($6) When Cobo and Oliva 
were in Peru, the Jesuits had under their spiritual care that part of 
the lake shore northwest of Copacavana, also inhabited by Aymara, 
They were, on that side, the nearest neighbors of the Augustines, 
who therefore had quite as fair an opportunity of becoming intimate 
with the Indians as had the Jesuits. On the other hand, the 
Augustines, having in charge the territory formerly occupied by the 
Inca, both on lake and mainland, held under their control the 
Aymará of those parts as well as the small Inca colony. To acer- 
tain extent they were more favorably situated than the Jesuits, but 
the Indian seldom, if ever, reveals to his confessor the things of the 
past, for they belong to his ancient creed and have nothing to do 
with the practices of another. Furthermore, at that time stringent 
measures were taken to eliminate aboriginal rites from the natives 
of Peru. It is true that the Jesuits were specially charged with this 
task, which made the Indians more suspicious of them ; but where, 
as in the case of Copacavana and the island, they could not exer- 
cise jurisdiction, they were more lenient, hence the natives could 
talk more freely to them than to their official confessors at Copa- 
cavana. It is therefore possible that Cobo (who personally was a 
gifted investigator) obtained data even from people who knew ancient 
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lore which they would not divulge to the Augustines to whose 
parish they pertained. (57) 

The Augustine monk Fray Alonso Ramos appears as a comer- 
stone of the information preserved by writers of his order from the 
seventeenth century, ($8) Were it the object of this investigation 
to trace the origin of the Inca, the version given of it by Ramos 
would find its place here, It is a highly interesting confirmation of 
the story told by the two shamans from Pacaritambo in 1542, but 
in it not a word is said of Titicaca, Manco Capac is represented as 
the child of a medicine-man from Pacaritambo, (59) In another 
chapter his editor, Father Rafael Sans, mentions a popular belief in 
the descent of Manco Capac from Titicaca, tracing the visit of Tupac 
Yupanqui to the island to a notice given him of its shrine by an 
attendant thereof who went to Cuzco for the purpose. (60) Ramos 
also speaks of a mysterious white man, called Tunupa and Taapac, 
murdered by the Indians on Titicaca island, who impaled him on a 
stake of chonta-wood (Bactris ciliata). The shrine was in existence 
even at the very remote period at which this is said to have oc- 
curred. (61) Mention is made of the belief that, after several days 
of obscurity, the Sun came out from the sacred rock, and this is 
given as the cause of the cult afterward addressed to that cliff. (62) 
Tt is observed that Ramos agrees with Cobo in regard to the manner 
in which Titicaca was brought to the notice of Tupac Yupanqui. 
They were not only contemporaries, but neighbors for several years, 
hence it is not possible to determine whether their information was 
independently obtained, whether one copied the other, or whether 
the statement is an interpretation. 

The Augustine Fray Antonio dela Calancha was also an inmate 
of the Copacavana convent and a contemporary of Ramos, whom 
he copies extensively, (63) In addition, he quotes the Licentiate 
Polo de Ondegardo, former. corregidor of the city of Cuzco under 
the viceroy Toledo, and a zealous student of Indian antiquities, 
According to Calancha the investigations of Ondegardo were carried. 
on “in all the country above Chuquiago [La Paz], Chuquisaca 
[Sucre], Potosi, and their surroundings, where the Licentiate Polo 
made bis inquiries, and in that of Chucuito.” (64) Under the sup- 
position that he limited himself to those points, his Aymara traditions 
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would have come from northern Bolivia and southeastern Peru, and 
those of the Quichua from central Bolivia. But it is more than 
likely, in view of his position at Cuzco when Toledo made the official 
inquiries after 1570, that he also embodied lore from the Inca and 
their immediate neighbors. Calancha says that, according to what 
Ondegardo gathered, the first men lived in obscurity and were 
nearly all destroyed by a flood, but they multiplied again and the 
builders of Tiahuanaco were turned into stone ; after which, at Tía- 
huanaco and on Lake Titicaca, the sun and moon appeared, “The 
sun at once went to the Indian Mango Capac, adopted him, made 
him king, . . = and then rose into the heavens" As his own 
opinion Calancha states that "the Indian Manco Capac, first king 
of Peru; was a native of Tiahuanaco, or of some village near it.” (65) 

‘There are several other Augustine writers of that period, among 
them Father Hippolyto Maracci(66); but their information may 
be regarded as condensed in the book of Fray Andrés de San 
Nicolás, for many years an inmate of Copacavana convent, (67) 
He is based largely on Ramos and Calancha, and admits that “ the 
foundation which the Indians had in worshiping the island and the 
rock... was because on it the family of the Incas had their fabu- 
lous origin." (68). He then suggests an explanation of these fables, 
copying Ramos, but with the difference that he looks upon Manco 
Capac as the son of a chief of the lake region, hence as an Aymará, 
not a Quichua Indian, The farther we recede from the epoch of 
first contact of Europeans with the natives, the more and more does 
the objective rendering of traditions give way to opinions and 
explanations. 

In the writings of the Quichua Indian Juan de Pachacuti Yamqui 
Salcamayhua, from the middle of the seventeenth century, we might 
expect to find untainted lore; (69) He tells us that the peopling of 
that part of South America took place from the southeast, from 
“above Potosi.” After the country was settled, there came to the 
Collao a bearded man whom he calls Tonapa, also Viracocha 
‘Pachayachachican, who performed miracles and whom Salcamayhua 
therefore identifies with Saint Thomas the apostle. He describes 
the wanderings of this personage and his tribulations among the 
barbarous natives around Lake Titicaca, and concludes by stating 
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that “they say that the said Tonapa, after having liberated himself 
from the hands of those barbarians, remained. some time on a rock 
called Titicaca,” and that afterward he passed through Tiquina 
toward Chacamarca, and on his way came to a village called Tia- 
huanaco, where the people ridiculed his teachings. In punishment 
he changed them into stones. From Chacamarca he followed the 
Desaguadero to the south, finally reaching the ocean, where he dis- 
appeared, While in the Collao, Tonapa meta chief called Apotampo, 
who was the only one who gave ear to his teachings, in considera- 
tion of which Tonapa gave him “a piece of wood from his walking- 
stick." (70) This Apotampo was father to Manco Capac, to whom. 
Salcamayhua also attributes the foundation of Cuzco, which place 
was then already occupied by Indians, so that by “foundation” the 
establishment of a regular settlement must be understood. 

The analogy of these tales with those reported by Betanzos 
and Cieza is apparent, and the story of the "'walking-stick" of which. 
Tonapa gave a piece to Apotampo, recalls the magic wand spoken 
of by Garcilasso de la Vega, The traditions recorded by Salca- 
mayhua are, therefore, probably authentic, minus such changes and 
additions which a century of intercourse with Europeans may have 
introduced. These changes occur with versions circulating outside 
of intimate circles of medicine-men and also with those preserved 
by shamans not especially entrusted with the keeping of ancient 
lore, ‘The keepers of the faith are quite inaccessible to inquiry, 
and how much their knowledge may differ from current talk we 
have seen in the instance of the wizards from Pacaritambo in 1542. 
Tt docs not appear that Salcamayhua belonged to the “knowing: 
ones" who were closely watched at that time and even persecuted, 
for they were and still are those who, asit is said among the Aymara 
and the lower classes of the people in Bolivia, “know it all, 

The testimony of the traditions which we have repeated here is 
to the effect that at a very remote period there existed some rela- 
tion between the Island of Titicaca and natural phenomena of such 
importance as to leave a lasting impression on the memory of the 
aborigines ; but the nature of these phenomena can only be conjec- 
tured. (71) In connection with extraordinary occurrences in nature 
it is sometimes mentioned that the Inca had their origin on Titicaca 
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island. It is not impossible that at a very remote period some 
intercourse may have existed between the island and the Cuzco 
valley. Folktales concerning that region of South America seem 
to indicate that tribal shiftings were in the main directed to the 
northward, These shiftings took place irregularly and covered a 
long period of time. (72) In the course of such changes Titicaca 
island, for some reason not yet ascertained, has secured a foothold 
the myths and traditions of the people, 


NOTES 


1, The ‘Viracochas'' here mentioned recall the ‘white and 
bearded men" of Cieza de Leon. See farther on. 

2. Compare my article on ‘The Montezuma of the Pueblo Indians, "> 
American Куны, October, 1892, p. 325; also Archzological 
Institute of America, Ainal Retort, vols, 1 and n. 

3. Especially at the pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico, where my de- 
ceased host, Juan José Montoya, was very fond of displaying a smatter- 
ing of classical history, gathered at random in conversation with the 
priests, It would carry’ me entirely too far to refer in detail to the in- 
numerable sermons, printed in the Quichua language, in which references 
to Greek and Roman history are made. 

4. At Copacavana intercourse between the clergy and. the aborigines 
уза Intimate in the sixteenth century, and many Indians could read and 
write. Perhaps one of the oldest documents of that kind from Peru is 
the statement, in writing, made by Francisco Tito Yupanqui, the Indian 
from Copacavana who carved the image of the Virgin now venerated at 
the Sanctuary. ‘This document ig from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and undoubtedly genuine. See Ramos, Historia, p. 132 et seq. 

5. Historia general y natural (vol. лу, lib. xixi, p. 225): “Å esta 
tierra vino antiguamente un grand señor con una gente que llaman /epr 
é agora se llaman orejones, é solo al superior le llaman Inga. , . . Este 
señor que llaman Inga pobló el Cuzco, € higo una cibdad muy fuerte 
para residir 41.0%. , Heis also the first to give the name oF title of 
Capac Inca, applying it to the head war:chief. (Idem. ) 

6. Most of the original manuscripts of Betanzos from that time are in 
the national archives at Lima, Peru. Among them is also the Doctrina 
Cristina in Quichua, showing that be was thoroughly versed in that 

liom. 

7- Suma y Narracion de ls Incas (cap, 1): “¿En los tiempos anti- 
po dicen ser la tierra é provincia del Peru escura, y que en ella no 

ibia lumbre nidia. Que habia en este tiempo cierta gente en ella la 
cual gente tenia cierto señor que la mandaba y 4 quien ella era subjeta, 
Del nombre desta gente 6 del señor que la mandaba по se acuerdan, Y 
en estos tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que salió de una 
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laguna que es en esta tierra del Peru en Ia provincia que dicen de Colla- 
suyo, w señor que llamaron Con Tici Viheocha, tl cuil dicen haber 
Sacado consigo cierto número de gentes, del cual número no se acuerdan, 
Y como hubiese éste salido desta laguna, fuese de alli 4 un sitio qa 
junto à esta laguna questi donde hoy dia es ın pueblo que llaman Tia- 
guanaco, en esta provincia ya dicha del Collao ; y como alli fuese él 
suyos, luego alli en improviso dicen que hizo el sol y el dia, y que al sol 
mandó que anduviese por el curso que anda; у ево dicen que hizo las 
estrellas y la luna. El cual Con Tici Viracocha dicen haber salido otra 
vez antes de aquella, y que en esta primera vez que salió, hizo ei cielo y la 
tierra, y que todo lo dejó escuro ; y que entonces hizo aquella gente que 
había en el tiempo de la escuridad ya dicha; que esta gente le 
cierta deservicio à este Viracocha, y come dello estuviese enojado, tornó 
esta vez postrera y salió como antes había hecho, y à aquella gente pri- 
mera y 4 su señor, en castigo del enojo que le hicieron, hirolos que se 
tornasen piedra luego. 

"Аы сото salió y en aquella mesma hora, como ya hemos dicho, 
dicen que hizo el sol y día, y luna у estrellas; y que esto hecho, que en 
aquel asiento de Tiaguanaco, hizo de piedra cierta gente y manera de 
dechado de la gente que despues habia de producir haciendolo en esta 
manera: Que hizo de piedra cierto número de gente y un principal que 
la gobernaba y sefioreaba y muchas mujeres prefiadas y otras paridas y que 
los ninos tenian en cunas, segun nu uso ; todo lo cual ansi hecho de pi 

lo apartaba à cierta. parte ; y que él luego hizo otra provincia alli en 
guanaco, formindolos de piedras en la manera ya dicha, y como los 
hobiese acabado de hacer mandó 4 toda ma gente que se partiesen todos. 
los que él alli consigo tenia, dejando solos dos en su compañía, 4 los 
cuales dijo que mirasen aquellos bultos y los nombres que les habia dado 
4 cado género de aquellos, señalandoles y diciendoles ; estos se llamarán 
Jos tales y saldrán de tal fuente en tal provincia, y poblarán en ella, y alli 
serin aumentados ; y estos saldrán de tal cueva, y se nombrarán los filanos, 
y poblarán en tal parte, y anii como yo aqui los tengo pintados y hechos de 
piedras, y ansi han de salir de las fuentes y rios, y cuevas y cerros, en las 
provincias que ansi os hé dicho y nombrado ; 4 iiis luego todos vosotros 
Por esta parte (sefalandoles hacia donde el sol sale), dividiéndoles À 
Sada uno por s Y señalandoles el derecho que debía de llevar." The 
Huaca ot Achachila cult is not infrequently stated to have originated. in 
this creation myth, Sources that do not mention the legend of Viracocha 
still relate the Indian belief in descent of man from springs, rivers, rocks, 
and other natural objects, 

dem (cap. t) : ** E anal se partieron estos viracochas que habeis oido, 
Joscuales iban por las provincias que les habia dicho Viracocha, llamando 
en cada provincia, ansí como llegaban cada uno de ellos, por la farte que. 
iban á la tal provincia, los que el Viracocha en Tiaguanaco les señaló de 
piedra gue en la tal provincia habian de salir; poniendose cada uno 
destos viracochas alli junto al sitio dó les era dicho que la tal gente de 
alli había de salir; y siendo ans, alli este Viracocha decia en alta vor : 
* Fulano, salid é poblad esta tierra que está desierta, porque ansi lo mandó 
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$] Con Tíci Vircocha, que hizo el mundo |” —¥ comp estos ansi los 
llamasen, Juego salian las tales gentes de aquellas partes y lugares que ansi 
leet diend por el Viracocha. Y anii dicen que Iban eatas flamando Y 
sacando las gentes de las cuevas, rios y fuentes è altas sierras, como 
ya en el capitulo antes deste habeis oido, y poblando la tierra hacia la 
parte de el sol ale." I forego quoting the complete text of chapters 11, 
ii, and iv. 

8. Suma y Narración (cap. 1%, p. 14) : “Y volviendose estos indios 
que esto hicieron ansi à su pueblo, Manco Capac y su compañero Ayar 
Aca salieron de sus rancherias, llevando consigo sus cuatro mujeres ya 
nombradas, y caminaron para el pueblo de el Cuzco, donde estaba Alca- 
viza, Y antes que llegasenal pueblo, dos tiros de arcabuz, estaba poblado 
un pueblo pequeño, en el cual pueblo habia coca y ají; y la mujer de 
Ayar Ocho, él que se perdió en la cueva, llamada Mama Guaco, dió à un 
indio de los deste pueblo de coca un golpe con unos Ayllos y matóle y 
abrióle de pronto y sacóle los bofes y el corazon, y à vista de los demas. 
del pueblo, hinchd los bofes soplindolos; y visto por los indios del 
pueblo aquel caso, tuvieron gran temor, è con el miedo que habian to- 
mado, luego en aquella hora se fueron huyendo al valle que llaman el dia 
de hoy Gualla, de donde han procedido los indios que el día de hoy bene- 
fician la coca de Gualla, Y esto hecho, pasaron adelante Manco Capac 
y su gente, y hablaron con Alcaviza, diciendole que el sol los inviaba à. 
‘que poblasen con él alli en aquel. pueblo del Coco; y el Alcaviza, como. 
le viese tan bien aderezado á él y su compania, y las alabardes de oro que 
епш кал шаша, у l dema servicio de oro emtendió que en and y 
«que eran hijos del sol, y dijoles que poblasen donde mejor les pareciese. 
Y el Mango Capac ióselo, y paresciéndole bien el sitio y asiento: 
dó ngora es en esta ciudad del Cuzco la casa y convento de Santo Do- 
mingo, que antes solia ser la casa del Sol . . . hizo alli el Mango Capac 
y su compañero, у con el ayuda de las cuatro mujeres, una casa, sin con- 
sentir que gente Alcaviza les ayudase, aunque les querian ayodar ; en la 
cual se metieron ellos dos y sus cuatro mujeres.” 

"There is a confirmation of this tradition (of the manner in which 
Manco Capac established himself and his people at Cuzco) in an official 
document of January 26, 1572, forming part of the /nformaciones acerca 
del Señorio y Gobierno de los Incas; Hechas por Mandado de Den Fran- 
cisco le Toleda (p. 230). Four Indians from Cuzco and from the ayllu 
or clan ‘*Ayaruchu, stated that their was one of the three original 
lans inhabiting the Cuzco valley previous to the Inca, that they were 
afterward called. 4 Alcauizas'* by the Inca, and. that Manco Capac 
a DE Meses te ANO Se mis 

tos slos con ras, y con gente que iba tra) de otras 
partes y metiéndola de noche, se les iba entrando por fuerza en las tierras. 
que tenían, y en diciéndole los dichos. indios que mo se les entrase en sus 
tierras, les respondia que callasen, que todos eran hermanos. . ," I 

te this only to show that the general character of the tales reported by 
ашын ез the stamp of authenticity and genuineness, so far a belt 
Indian origin is concerned. To the Zwformaciónes X shall refer later. 
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9. Primera Parte de la Crónica del Perú (cap. cit, p. 445). 

10. Jdem (p. 443): “Y que el uno delos entró cn la laguna de 
Titicaca y que halló en ls isla mayor que tiene aquel palude gentes blancas 
y que tenian barbas, con los cuales peleó de tal manera, que los pudo 
matará todos." This tale recalls the “ geotlemen '* (caballeros) living 
on the island, before the time of the Inca, about whom we were told 
while on the island, 

11. The series of Inca warchie(s as given by the various authors do 
not always agree, but I cannot enter into a discussion of this here. We 
are fortunate if we can even approximate the century in which an event 
has taken place. Only with the war-chief Tupac Yupanqui begins a cer- 
tain agreement among, the various sources, 

12. Segunda Parte de la Crónica (cap. Y, p. 5): ** Antes que los 
Incas reinasen en estos reinos ni en ellos. fuesen conocidos, cuentan estos 
indios otra cosa muy mayor que todas las que ellos dicen, porque afirman 
questuviéron mucho tiempo sin ver el sol, y que padeciendo gran trabajo 
con esta falta, hacian grandes votos è plegarias à los que ellos tenian por 
dioses, pidiendoles la lumbre de que carecían: y questando desta suerte, 
salió de la isla de Titicaca, questa dentro de la gran laguna del Collao el 
sol mu rerplandedent con qué todos ae alegraron, Y luego queso 
pasó, dieen que de hacia ls parts dl Mediodía vino y remanesció un 

¡bre blanco de crecido cuerpo, el cual en su aspecto y persona mos: 
traba gran autoridad y veneracion, y queste varon, que asi vieron, tenia 
tan gran poder que de los cerros hacia llanuras y de las llanuras hacía 
cerros grandes, haciendo fuentes en piedras vivas: y como tal poder re- 
conociesen llamabanle Hacedor de todas las cosas criadas, Principio 
dellas, Padre del sol, porque, sin esto, dicen que hacia otras cosas 
mayores porque dió ser А los hombres y animales, y que, en fib, por su 
mano les vino notable beneficio. . . . Generalmente le nombran en la 
mayor parte Ticiviracocha, aunque en la provincia del Collao. le llaman 
‘Tuapaca у en otros lugares Arnauan. 


13. Segunda Parte (cap. 19, p. 4): “Tambien cuentan lo que yo 
тш: yen primera pate, que en la inia de Titicaca, en os 
los unas gentes. incas como nosotros, y que 
del valle de Coquimbo un capitan que habia por nombre Cari, 
Жерд donde agora es Cheto de donde despues de haber hecho algunas 
poblaciones, pasó con wu gente û la isla y dió tal û esta gente que 
igo, que los mató 4 todos. Chirihuana, gobernador de aquellos pueblos, 
que son del Emperador, me contó lo que tengo escripto."* . - . The 





















ish appointment. Among the 

* Chiribianos. I is key 
is derived ftom Chiri-Huayna meaning dark 
youth,’ which would confirm the suggested etymology of the nane of the 
dancers of which I have treated in a previous chapter. It is well uo 
remember also that titles and surnames of Indians were and are often 
understood as personal names. The chief alluded to may have bon y 
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Chirihuane; i£ so, this would confirm the statement of our informant 
on Titicaca island to the effect that the Chirihuanos are one of the most 
neient, e colpi gropë ninata ihia, Ayti wad 4t the sema He 
would give greater importance to боп, as folklore preserved by a 
particulas cluster of shamans, 

14. Primera Parte de la Crónica, (cap. C, p- 443): "Antes que 
los Ingas reinasen, cuentan muchos indios ollas que hubo en su 
provincia dos grandes señores, el uno tenia por nombre Zapana, ef otro 
Cari, y que estos conquistaron muchos pucares, que son sss fortalezas: 
y que el uno dellos entró en la laguna de Titicaca, y que halló en la isla 
mayor que tiene aquel palude gentes blancas y que tenian barbas, con los 
quales peleó de tal manera, que los pudo matar à todos . . - yal fin de 
haber hecho notables cosas estos dos tiranos б señores que se habian 
levantado en el Collao, volvieron las armas contra si dándose guerra el 
uno al otro procurando el amistad y favor de Viracocha inga, que en 
aquellos tiempos reinaba en el Cuzco, el cual trató la paz en Chucuito 
con Cari, y tuvo tales mañas, que sin guerra se hizo señor de muchas 
gentes destos collas." 

18. For details of the biography of Cieza, I refer to the Introduction 
of the Segunda Parte de la Crónica by Jimenez de la Espada, and to vol. 
1 ol Vesna Hisoriadores primis de Anales (Noticias biográficas, 
ррь іх, х), 

16. Discurso sobre la Descendencia y Gobierno de los Tngas, published 
in 1893 by Jimenez de la Espada under the title Una Antiualla Peruana. 
Towe the knowledge of this highly interesting document to the notice 
which my esteemed friend Carlos A. Romero, custodian of the National 
Archives at Lima, gave me of its existence at the library, accompany 
the information with the book itself. The text of what 1 have transla 
is; "AI tiempo que goberoó en este reino del Perú el licenciado Vaca. 
de Castro, pretendiendo con mucha solicitud saber la antigualla de los 
indios deste reino y origen dellos, de los ingas, señores que fueron destos 
relook, y i fueron satiritén dne tirs ad sis dí otras ne 
..« . hizo juntar y parecer ante si à los ingas viejos é antiguos 
Cinco y de toda au comarca, € informarse dellos, como se pretendió, 
ninguno nformó con satisfaccion sino muy varlablemente cada uno en 
derecho de su parte, sin saber dar otra raxón mas que: todos los 
fueron descendientes de Capac, que fut el primer inga, sin 
dar otra razon, no conformando los unos con los otros. E vistóse apur- 
adas en esta demanda, dixeron que todos los ingas pasados tuviéron sus 
Quipu: Camayos, ansi del origen y principio dellos, como de los tiempos y 
cosas acontecidas en tiempo de cada sefior dellos: é dieron razon, que 
con la venida de Challcochima # Quisyuis, capitanes queran por Atao- 
тайра Inga que destruyeron la tierra, los cuales mataron todos las Quipo- 
cayos que pudieron haber Jas manos y loe quemarca los quiro, 
diciendo que de nuevo habian de comenzar de Zlecicapac Znga, que ansi 
le llamaron а Аво Майра Гаи, é dieron noticia de algunos que quedaron, 
los cuales andaban por los montes atemorizados por los tirinos pasados. 
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Vaca de Castro envió luego por ellos y Je trujeron antél custro muy viejos. 
«« Estos Quipocamayos habian sido à manera de historiadores conta- 
dores de la razon, y fueron muchos, y en todos ellos había conformidad 
en sus quipos y cuentas: no tenian otro ejercicio mas de tener gran 
cuenta con sus Quipos ansi del origen, principio de los ingas, come de 
cada uno en particular, desde el dia que nacian cada uno como de las 
cosas acontecidas en tiempo de cada sefior dellos, Estaban obligados á 
dar cuenta y razon de todo lo que les demandasen, y estaban obligados å 
enseñar à sis hijos y tenerlos bien examinados y verdaderos, dándoles & 
conocer las significaciones de cada cosa. A estos se les daba racion muy 
cumplida de todo género de mantenimientos para cada mes del año, y se 
les daban mujeres y criados, y ellos no habian de tener otra ocupacion mas 
de tener gran cuenta con sus quipos, y tenerlos bien alistados con la 
relacion verdadera. Los que tmjeron ante Vaca de Castro pidieron 
término park altar es оров, у se Je dieron y en partes йаш de 
por sí apartados los unos de los otros, por ver si conformaban los unos 
con los otros en las cuentas que cada uno daba. Diéron este cargo à 
nas de mucha curiosidad por interpretacion de Pedro Escalante indio 
dino et lengua castellana, el cual servia å Vaca de Canro de intérprete, 
con asistencia de Juan de Betanzos y Francisco de Villacastin vecinos 
desta ciudad del Cuzco, personas que sabian muy bien la Jengua general 
destê reino; los cuales "ben cscriblendo lo que por loe Фира Then 
declarando." It would be too prolix to quote the fill text of the Indian's 
talk (р. 5). 

17. Discurso (p. 9): ' Los dos Quipocamayos de los cuatro que 
ante Vaca de Casiro parescieron, el uno llamado Callapiña y, el otro 
Supno [perhaps Sucso, which is a Quichua name), los cuales fuéron 
maturales de Pacaritambo, estos dieron razon que sus padres y abuelos, 
como Quipocamayos que feron de los ingas, contaban A sus hijos y 
nietos, encomendando el silencio dello, haber sido Mango Capac, primer 
inga hijo de un Curaca, Señor de Pacaritambo, que no le alcanzaron el 
membre porque como naturales del mimo lap, camarón el rigen 

" (p. 9. 

18. Special attention is called to the phrase ““encomendando el 
silencio dello." It shows that the ¿rue story, divested of mythologic 
‘embellishment, was known and preserved, but as a secret not fit to be 
told the “¿vulgar.** This hints at esoterism existent long prior to the 
pressure exerted upon the shamans after the conquest. T also call atten- 
tion to the words "sino may variablemente cada uno ea derecho de su 
pare," This means that the Inca Indians first questioned, replied each 
One to suit his own interest, and different from the others. 

19. Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista de la Provincia del Perú 
(reprint in vol. 11 of Historiadores primitivor, of Vedia, Cap. х, p. 470): 
* En todas las provincias del Perú habia señores principales, que llamaban 
curacas. . + , Estos señores mantenían en paz sus indios . . . sín tener 
señor general de toda la tierra, hasta que de la parte del Collao por una 
gran laguna que alli hay, llamada Titicaca, que tiene ochenta leguas de 
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boja, vino una gente muy belicosa, que llamaron ingas: los cuales andan 
tresquilados y las orejas horadadas, y metidos en los agujeros unos pedazos 
de oro redondo con qué les van ensanchando. Estos tales se llaman 
ringrim, que quiere decir oreja. Y al principal dellos llamaron Zapalla 
Inga, que es solo señor, aunque algunos quieren decir que le llamaron inga 
Viracocha, que es tanto como espuma ô grasa de la mar; porque, como 
no sabían el origen de la tierra donde vino, creian que se habia criado de 
els laguna. ..« + Estos Inga cosenzaron 4 poblar la ciudad del 
mec," 

зо. Relacion (p. 234) Y Unos dicen que salid de Ia isla de Titicaca 
ques una isla questi en una laguna en el Collao, que tenía sesenta Jeguas 
en torno. . . . Otros indios dicen queste primer Señor salió de Tambo ; 
este Tambo está en Condesuios seís leguas del Cuzco poco mas 6 menos, 
Este primer Inga dicen se llamaba Inga Vira Cocha", + + 

ax: Segunda Parte de la Crónica (p. 3): '' Porque yo lo que voy 
contando no tengo otros testimonios ni libros que los dichos de estos 
indios." (p. 14:) '*Y parece que los pasados Incas, рог engrandecer 
con gran hazaña su nacimiento, en sus cantares se apregona lo que 
en esto tenen. (cap. xi p. 35:) "Y asi, sabido lo que se ha de 
decir de lo. pasado en semejantes fiestas de los señores muertos, y si se 
trata de guerra por el consiguiente, con órden galano cantaban de muchas 
batallas que en lugares de una y otra parte del reyno se dieron ; у por el 
consiguiente, para cada negocio tenian ordenados sus cantares ó romances, 
que, viniendo á propósito, se cantasen para que por ellos se animase la 
gente con lo oir y entendiesen lo. pasado cn otros tiempos, sin lo inorar, 
por entero. Y estos índios que por mandado de los reyes sabian estos 
romances, eran honrados por ellos y favorecidos, y tenían cuidado grande 
de los enseñar à sus hijos y à hombres de sus provincias los mas avisados 
y entendidos que entre todos se hallaban ; y asi, por las bocas de unos lo 
sabían otros, de tal manera, que hoy dia entre ellos cuentan lo que pasó 
ha quinientos años, como si fueran diez" Не calls the gui uamayor 
simply “ contadores," and limits their duties to recording tribute in every 
district or tribe, “y por estos nodos tenian la cuenta y razon de, lo que 
habían de tributar los questaban en aquel distrito," I use the term 
district," wishing however to have ít understood as equivalent to 
tribal range.” 

22. The Fables and Rites of the Incas, (In Narratives of the Rites 
and Laws of the Incas, published by the Hakluyt Society, 1873, after 
translations by Sir Clements R. Markham, pp. 4 to full title of 
the manuscript in the National Archives of Lima is; Relacion de las fabu- 
las y ritos de los Yngas hecha por Christeval de Molina, etc. "The hospi- 
tal for Indians was founded nt Cusco with the aid of voluntary donations. 
of the Spanish inhabitants (to the amount of 17,314 pesos—a large sum 
for that time). ‘The subscriptions were opened March xs, 1556, and 
in eleven days 14,500 pesos had been subscribed. See Relacion de las 
mandas y limosnas que los vexinos y abitantes hizieron en la fundación del 
dicho hospital, MS., original in Libro viejo de la fundacion de la gran 
ciudad del Cusco. 
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23, For Garcilasso's writings I used, while in Peru, the original edi- 
tion of his Comentarios Reales. My library not having arrived at the 
date I rewrite this paper at New York, I haye used translations ; thus 
1 shall refer also to Baudoin's French translation Occasionally, "The 
passages quoted are found in the original of the Comentarios Reales (vol. 
f, p. 14 et seq., and caps. xv to xvit inclusive). 

24. Comentarios (vol. 1, p. 14), also Histoire der. Yncar Rois. du 
Pireu (1704, vol, 1, livre т, cap. xvi, p, 73 et seq.) 

25. Histoire des Yncas, vol. 1, livre 1, cap. vi, pe 21, ct seq. 

26. Idem, vol. 11, p. 33, et seq. 

27. ldem, p. 489. 

28. Idem, vol. 1, p. 187. 

29. Informaciones acerca del Selorio y Gobierno de los Incas. 

30, Idem (р. 256): *Se les leyó Á los dichos indios todo lo que 
estaba escripto y pintado en los dichos cuatro paños, asi de los bultos de 
los Ingas, como de las medallas de sus mujeres è ayllos, é la historia de 
Tas cenefas de lo que sucedió en tiempo de cada no del Inga, y li 
fabula y notables que van puestos en el primer paño, quellos dicen de 
*Tumbotoco, y las bulas de las creaciones del Vineet que van en la 
cenefa del primer patio por fundamento y principio de la Historia.” -> 

зт. Jdem (p. 26: *^ Otro testigo es don Diego Lucana, principal 
de los mitimas Canaris y Chachapoyas Llaguas, que están en el repal 
miento de los Lurinhuancas, en la Purifcacion de Huacho, .. - con. 
fima todo lo anteriormente dicho, y añade que Manco Capac habla 








act, it is certain that, in Quichua, sit’ means “lead or "tin," and 
hada means Se rock **; the latter word has alio the same signification in 
Aymar But Ziticaca is an Aymar, not a Quichua, word. The In. 
dans who dwelt on and near the island, long before the Inca appeared 
there, were Aymará, who gave the name to the island in thetr language, 
in which it signifier “rock of the wild eat" or. cater nee 
Quichua etymology see "Torres Rubio, Arte y Vocabulario (fol. 26, 163). 
32. Histoire du Pèrou (French translation of the Miscelanea austral, 
by Ternaux-Compans). His opinion on the traditions is on page 11. 
(Je pense donc qu ‘une famille quí habitalt Je haut Pérou conçut, vers 
ette époque, le projet de fonder une monarchie. "Aprés avoir fabrique 
scerétement des vétements brillints d'or et de Pierreries, ls quittérent 
Je lieu de leur habitation, et ne voyagérent que de nuit, pour éviter d'etre 
yus, ils arrivèrent á cinq lieues de Cuzco, dans un endrolt où les habitants 
du voisinage avaient l'habitude de se réunir pour y tenir ine espèce de 
marché et y les produits de leur industrie — ils apparurent tout. 
d coup su milieu d'eux et profiérent de leur étonnement pour leur per- 
guader qu'ils étaient enfants du soleil, et envoyés par luf. "This mme 
explanation is offered later, by Anello Oliva. I shall refer to it hereafter, 
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‘The mention of ‘Titicaca is found on page 144: ‘Beaucoup d'Indiens 
prétendent que les fréres qui apparurent à. Pacari-tambo, comme je l'ai 
Taconté dans le premier chapitre, étaient nàtifs de Titicaca, et que ce fot. 
dans cet endroit que l'on fabrique les vétements avec lesquels ils se mon- 
trérent la premiere fois.” 

33. Torres Saldamando, Los Antiguos Jesuitas del Perú (pp. 2-10). 

34: 1 use the copy of the Historia natural y moral de las Indias of 
1608, published at Madrid (libro v1, сар. тө, р. 429): '' Por Mandado 
de la Magestad Católica del Rey don Felipe nuestro sefior, se hizo aueri- 
guacion con la diligencia que fü posible del origen, y ritos, y fueros de 
los Ingas, y por no tener aquellos Indios escrituras, no se pudo apurar 
tanto como se desseira." This is clearly an allusion to the investiga- 
tians conducted by the viceroy Toledo and reported on in the forma 
comes acerca del Señorio y Gobierno, quoted above, 

35. Historia natural y moral (lib. 4, cap. 25, pp. 82, 83). 

36. Idem (lib. vi, cap. 20, p. 432). 

37. Origen de los Indios (edition of 1729). "The first edition of this. 
important work bears date 1607 and is much less voluminous. Barcia, 
the editor of the second edition, made some additions to the text. 

38. ‘The title of Gomára's Chronicle, second edition, is Primera y 
Segunda Parte de ta historia general de las Indias hasta el alo de 1551, 
etc., Medina del Campo, 1553. Gomira was bom at Sevilla in 1510; 
the date of his death la mot Eso to me as yet, Few authors who wrote 
оп Spanish America in the sixteenth century have been so severely criti- 
tired by contemporaries as Gomára ; but these criticisms apply to itci- 
dents of the conquest rather than to the descriptions of customs, or to 
traditions reported by Nem, Gomára owed the dafavor he wffered from 
the Spanish government to his intimate relations with Cortés. 

39. 1 use the reprint of Gomára in vol, 1 of Vedia, Primera y Segunda 
Parte de la Historia general de las Indias 
fué de Tiquicaca, que es una laguna en el 
Cuzco, la cual quiere decir isla de plomo ; cà de muchas isletas que tiene 
pobladas, alguns lleva plomo, que se llama tiqui. Воја ochenta leguas 
Teicibe diez 6 doce rios grandes y muchos arroyos ; despidelos por un solo 
rio, empero muy ancho y hondo, que va à parar en otra laguna cuarenta 
Iegiua hacia el oriente, donde ve suma, no sin admiracion de quien la 
mira, El princi que sacó de Tiquicaca los primeros, que los 
acaudilló, se nombraba que significa solo señor. Tambien dicen 
algunos indios ancianos que se llamaba Viracocha que quiere decir grasa 
del mar, y que trajo su gente por la mar. Zapalla, en conclusion, 
añrman que pobla y asentó en el Cuzco, de donde comenzaron los ingas á 
guerrear la comarca." In these statements of Gomara there is some: 
[hing that recall Hetanzos and Ciera, as well as the. subsequent tales re- 
lated by Anello Oliva. 

40. Levinus Apollonius, de Peruane Regionis, inter Nowi Orbis 
Provincias Celeberrima, inuentione: Co in cadem gestio, Мы v, Ante 
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werp, 1567 (folio 36): “ Tantis per dum ab Titicaca lacu Ingae numer- 
osa multitudine profs, Cuzconem ocuparunt, Apud hos pures onrem 
summarii yniuersie, quem Ingam Zapalim nominarat.!* It is likely that 
Apollonius copied Gomára and not Zárate. 

41, The first edition of Herrera is from 1601-1615. I use the one 
(edited by Barcia) from 1726, 1728-1730, Historia general de los Hechos 
de los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra firme del Mar Octano, (3 
volumes.) 

. Dr A. von Frantzius, (San Salvador und Honduras im Jahre 
1576), published in 1873, a “cheap” criticism of Herrera, accusi 
him of mechanical copying, lack of critical spirit, and the like, Hi 
this German traveler (otherwise a worthy man) studied Herrera with 
more of the spirit which he accuses the Spanish chronicler of not pos- 
sessing, he might have modified his opinion. 

43. Historia general, década v, lib, їп, сар. vt, p. 61. 

44. Idem, 

45, Las Repúblicas del Mundo, Salamanca, 1595, vol. m, lib. th 
сар, хі, f, 163. 

46. Extirpacion de la idolairia del Perù, Lima, 1631. 

47. Contra Idolatriam, MS. quowd by Calancha, 

48. "There are various treatises and reports by this energetic and 
active priest, An unpublished one is in my possession as a copy, taken 
froma thie original Ìn the Dominican convent at Lima. 


49. Corta pastoral de Exortacion + Instruccion Contra ta Idolatria de 
dos Indios del Peru, 1649. 

50, Only the French translation of a part of this work is at my com- 
mand. Its title is Mémoires historigues sur l'ancien Pérou, (Collection 
‘Temnaux-Compans, vol, xvii, second ser, p, 3): “Voilá, du moins, ce 
que аі pu apprendre dans ley chants hisioriques et ler anciennes tradi- 
tions des Indiens." Thus, he claims to derive his information from 
songs and oral tradition, [t implies that he regards them as the chief 
sources. He wrote about 1652. (Preface, p. Yii.) 

St, Origen de los Indios. 

$2: Historia del Pere, lib. 1, cap. n, p. 23: * Noticia seth esta que 
mo se ballari tan facilmente en las historiaa. pos lo menos con aut viso, 
leido muchas no la hê alcançado dellas, y en el tiempo que estoy escribi- 
endo esta vinieron À mix tnanos unos papeles originales, que me dió el 
doctor Bartholomé Cervantes, racionero de la Sancta’ yglesia de los 
Charcas en que hallè con puntualidad lo que muchos anos à € deseado 
saber, y diré aun que solo por relacion del Quipucamayo Catari coronista 
que fué de los Incas, y lo fueron sus padres y todos lo tunieron del primer 
Coronista inventor de los quipos que dixe arriba llamado illa, tomando 
pues la corriente de si principio." . + 


S3. Historia del Pere, lib. s, cap. tt, pp. 23-37. It is too long to 
quate in fill in the text. Pi a is 


S4 Idem (p. 38): “Luego dividió el Reino en quatro partes que 
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son las mismas en qué el gran Hi antes que comengára à reinar su 
padre Manco Capac loauia repartido . . . [p.39:] y passó à las partes. 
de Tyyay Vanacu por ver sus edificios que antiguamente llamaban 
Chucara, cuya, antiguedad nadie supo determinalla, Маз solo que allí 
vivia el gran señor Hoyustus que decian era Señor de todo el mundo.”* 
‘The word Huyustus is somewhat strange. It is neither Quichua nor 
Aymara, and recalls the way in which the Indians of these parts would 
pronounce ** Augustus." 

55» Historia del Nuevo Mundo, vol. wv, p. 555 ““El adoratorio del 
sol que estaba en la isla de Titicaca, era una grande y firme peña, cuya 
Tentrucion y motivo porate’ I coossjraron al Sol tiene por principio y 
fundamento una novela bien ridícula, y es, que los antiguos afirman, que 
habiendo carecido de luz celestial muchos dias en esta provincia, y estando 
todos los moradores della admirados, confusos y amedrentados de tan 
obscuras y largas tinieblas, los que habitaban la isla sobredicha de Titicaca 
vieron una mañana salir al Sol de aquella peña con extraordinario 
resplandor, por lo cual creyéron ser aquel peñasco la casa y morada ver- 

ma del Sol ó la mas acepta сова â su de cuantas en el mundo 
habia; y asi ве lo dedicaron y edificaron а бане канен рак 
aquellos tiempos, aunque no lo fué tanto como despues que los Incas lo. 
engrandeciéron € ilustraron. 

** Otros refieren esta fábula diferentemente y dicen, que la razon de 
haberse dedicado al. Sol esta. fot porte dejo dl stro eco 
dido y guardado el Sol todo el tiempo que duraron las aguas del Diluvio, 
el cual pasado, salió de alli y comenzó 4 alumbrar al mundo por aquel 
lugar, siendo aquella peña la primera cosa que gozó de su luz. Como 
quiera que haya sido el principio y origen deste sanctuario, él tenia muy 
grande antigüedad y siempre fué muy venerado de las gentes del Collao, 
antes que fueran šu) por los Reyes Incas,” 

56. “El camino por donde vino 4 noticia del Inca y ser tan cele- 
brado fué este , , , uno de los viejos que desde su puericia servia en el 
ministerio del, ', . . se puso en camino para la ciudad del Curco . . . 
y presentandose ante él con las ceremonias y sumisiones que suelen usar, 
le dió cuenta larga del origen y veneracion deste santuario, de que el 
Inca hasta entónces no habia tenido noticia. '* 

S7. On the subject of confession, see Alonso de la Pena Montenegto, 
Mtinerario para Parrochos de Indias, Antwerp, 1754, lib. 1v, trat. їп, 
secs. Land 11, p. s38 et seq- ; Acosta, De procuranda indorum t 
Juan de Solorzano Pereira, Politica indiama, edition of 1703, lib. 
ap. xxi, etc., and many other authors. 

$8. he work of Father Ramos Gavilan i exceedingly rare, T know 
of only three copies, one of which was taken to Spain by Father Rafael 
Sans, while two are still ín Bolivia. "The National Library at Lima has 
no copy of the work. My friend the Right Reverend Bishop of La Paz, 
Fray Nicolas Armentia, bad the kindness to compare the text of one of 
these copies with the book of Father Sans, and to furnish me with the 
title of the original, which is Historia del cèlebre y milagroso Santuario 
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de la. Ynsigne Vmágen de NTa Sra de Copacabana, Lima, 1621. or the 
фин res ol De vot by Tult toes tre ee O 
the first one of which, dated 1860, contains a map of Lake Titicaca, 
which is by no means indifferent although badly printed, and an outline 
sketch of Copacavana which is also reasonably exact. It is sometimes 
mot easy to separate what belongs to the original of Ramos from what is 
due to the pen of his editor, although, thanks to the painstaking collation 
of Bishop Armentia, it has now become possible. 

59. In the first edition by Sans: Historia de Copacabana y de su Mila- 
grosa Imájen de la Virjen (1860, caps. 3 and 4, р. 4), Sans says: 
“Y Aqui empieza lo obra que ҮР “He has omitted parts of the 
original, for the just reason that his copy lacked chapters , 1, and part 
of chapter m of the work. From the copy made of chapter it by Ar- 
Pentia I obtained whas Ramos saye concerning e origin of te The, 
and not a word is said in it of Titicaca, Inca are said to have 
originated at Pacari-tambo. 

бо. Historia de Copacabana (caps. 1-11). This first chapter la from 
the pen of Sans exclusively. Caps. trv, p. 4, mention the story of 
the old man who went to Cuzco, attributing it to Ramos, 

61. Idem, p. $4 et seq. 

62. Idem, сар, уш, р. 2: '*El fundamento de la estimacion de 
esta la fut el habeme creido por los antiguos que, habiendo estado en 
tinieblas algunos dias, vieron despues salir al sol de aquella peña.” 
call attention to the various versions about the state of darkness in which. 


1600, in consequence of, the erption of the volcano of Omate, south of 
à in Historia del Colegio de la Compania de Jesus de 
Arequipa y Reventason del Volcan de Omate, 1600 (MS, in the National 
Archives at Lima). The obscurity produced by the ashes, even on Lake 
‘Titicaca which lies about r20 milta away in an airline, was yh bat 
Ramos (Historia, p. x30) says: * Viendosc los de idos 
соп tan densa obscuridad, sin ver la luna, ni el ME 
los cerros del pueblo, 
63. Crónica Moralizada, vol. n. 


64, Idem, vol. 1, lib. 11, cap. x, p. 366, “ Asentado esto se con- 
forman los Autores en desir, que en todas las tierras arriba de Chuquiago, 
Chuquisaca, Potosi í sus comarcas, döde el Licenciado Polo izo la aveni- 
guacion, i en las de Chucuito, . . . [Page 367:] Y asi irritado del 
tog dor a nba de n lee qaad de agua; Que 
se escaparon algunos (no , 
permitiendoles Dios, quese subleen en anos Abal e cona de ln 
‘encumbrados montes, i se escondiesen en cuevas, i grutas de la tíerra, de 
donde los sacó, quando el llover avia cesado, lea dió órden que poblasen. 
la tierra, i fuesen dueños della, donde viviesen alegres 1 dichosa. 
T convirtió à todos los maestros destros adoratoríos en piedras duras. 
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Asta entonces no avia el Pachachayachachic criado al Sol, la Luna i las. 
estrellas, i fudlas à criaral pueblo de Tiaguanaco, i la laguna Titicaca de 
Chucuito, El Sol se fué luego al Indio Mangocapac i le prohijo ё izo 
Rey. . .." The story about the deluge has a suspicious analogy with 
Mosaic tradition ; and that about the changing into stone of the artisans 
(maestros) who made the monuments at Tiahuanaco might easily be a 
"myth of observation." 

65. Ibid., page 93: “Era natural de Tiaguanaco, à de algü pueble- 
zuelo conjunto 4 él.’ 

66. De diva wirgine, Copacavana, in Nruano novi mali Regno cele- 
errima. Liber n Quo eius Origo, et Miracula compendio descripta, 
Rome, 1656, 

67, Imágen de N. S. de Copacavana. 

68, Idem, fol. 19. 

69. Relacion de Antigüedades del Perü, 

70. Relacion, page 334: ‹* Dizen que en el tiempo de Puru 
todas las naciones de Zuantiuruyu benieron de hazia arriba de 
tres ó quatro exercitos en forma de guerra, y assi los venieron poblando, 
tomando los lugares, quedandose cada vno de las compañias en los lugares. 

3 û este tiempo se llaman Ccu//acgacha 6 Zutayachacha ; y como 
cada vno cogieron lugares baldios para sus beuiendas y moradas, esto le 
Maman Purunpachacha Raccaptin, cte tiempo," For the rest see pp. 
236-240. 

71, 1 call attention to the darkening of the skies at Copacavana in 
1600, in consequence of the eruption of Omate, previously mentioned. 

72. Cieza, Primera Parte de la Crónica, cap. CXVI, p: 453: “En el 
Perù no hablan otra cosa los indios, sino decir que los unos vinieron de 
tuna parte y los otros de otra, y con guerras y contiendas los unos se hacian 
señores de las tierras de los otros, y bien parece ser verdad, y la gran 
antigüedad desta gente por las sefales de los campos que labraban.'" 


AN ARIKARA STORY-TELLING CONTEST 
Bv GEORGE A. DORSEY 


Among the Arikara the telling of tales is a common practice, 
especially during the winter nights. In addition to the great mass 
of legends and traditions which form the tribal fore, and which are 
related both in the family circle and during ceremonial gatherings, 
short tales of personal adventure, generally containing an element 
of the supernatural, are often recounted among the men during the 
intervals of a ceremony. The following incidents were related while 
the food was being prepared for a ceremony at the lodge of Strike- 
Two, an hereditary chief of the Arikara — the first, by Bull's-Neck: 


‘Another man and I went on a buffalo hunt, We saw a bunch 
of buffalo, We crawled up to them, but they ran away. Every 
time we came near them they ran away, so we talked and tried to 
get close to them. One time when the buffalo were in a ravine, 
we lay down on our bellies and crawled until we came in sight of 
the buffalo ; then both of us shot, but both of us had aimed at the 
same buffalo. We went up to the buffalo and commenced to skin 
it. The other man called me, and said: * Look at the buffalo's 
rumpl' T looked, and there Î saw an eye. We both 
‘No wonder we could not approach the buffalo any closer, for this 
one has an eye in his rump?" 

At the conclusion of this tale, the other men began to laugh. 


After the laughter had subsided, Bull's-Neck continued with the 
following : 


“That man sitting over there killed a rabbit and brought it to 
my house. Iskinned the rabbit, and on cutting it open Т found 
one large heart hanging down from the heart. The other heart 
was in its proper place. That man sitting aver yonder killed the 
rabbit and saw the two hearts; he will tell you if Lam telling a 
true story.” 

Again there was laughter, but no one in the circle seemed as yet 
ready to continue the contest, whereupon Bull's-Neck continued 
with another tale, as follows : 

240 
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^I was riding on my pony, hunting my ponies. I went to 
yonder hills. As I neared the top of the hill I saw an old buffalo 
‘skull sitting on top of the hill, As I approached the skull, my 
pony neighed. As soon as my pony neighed, I saw the skull turn 
over, That young man yonder was with me, and he knows that 
what I tell is true. We did not turn the skull back in place, but 
left it as it turned over, and to this day it is sitting as we left it.” 

‘This tale provoked even more laughter than the ones preceding 
it, and one of the priests spoke up and called the old man a liar, 
He received the compliment with perfect good nature, and con- 
tinued with still another story : 

“That young man sitting yonder, his wife who is in the other 
room, and myself, went after wood, ‘We went into a place where 
there was dry willow. The willows were so thick that I could 
hardly get through them. The woman called me, and 1 went, 
There, where she was, was a young eagle or chicken-hawk trying 
to fly through the willows, but the wind was blowing hard, so that 
the willows blew together and the hawk could not fly away. T 
‘went to it and hit it with a stick. I then took the hawk and killed 
it, plucked its feathers, and laid it upon the wood in a wagon-box. 
1 left: the feathers upon the wings and tail. I wanted to roast the 
bird when 1 reached home. The woman spoke as we started, say- 
ing, ‘Look at that bird fying ! It looks like the bird you had in 
the wagon! The woman further said, "I believe it is.’ 1 looked 
for my bird, but it was gone. I looked overhead. T became fright- 
‘ened and went away from the people. I went to the mountains and 
stayed for several days, but as my bird did not come back, I re- 
turned home, and never saw it any more. 

By this time, others thinking that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity, a man named Enemy's-Heart spoke up, saying, “ Give us a 
chance to tell a story ; I will relate to you an incident that i 
And he told the following 

“+1 went buffalo hunting with another man, We found a bunch 
of buffalo cows, We killed one that looked rather thin, and hollow. 
in the belly as if it had no entrails, The other man then took some 
grass and began to rub it upon the buffalo, I said, * You are not 
doing right; this is the way to do that!" I took some wild sage 
and began to rub the buffalo with it, over the belly, under the fore- 
legs, and all over. 1 was grunting all this time, When I was 
through, I said to the other man, * Now cut the buffalo upon the 
breast and see if there is any fat.’ ‘The other man cut the buffalo 











true," 
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‘open, and when he did so, he said, ‘Why, you have done something 
wonderful ; you have made the buffalo fat! We skinned the buf: 
falo, and when we got to the belly, we noticed that it was very hol- 
low, [eut the leg off at the shoulder; then I cut the shoulder, 
While I went to find a stone to sharpen my knife, the other man 
called mic, and said: ‘This cow has a calf in her, but it is not in 
her womb, but in her paunch!’ Surely a calf was moving in the 
cow's paunch! We took out the paunch, laid it aside, and went 
home with our meat, The people did not believe us, so we took 
them to the place, and they saw the calf in the cow's paunch." 

Upon concluding, Enemy's-Heart turned to old Bull's-Neck and. 
said, “ All this that I lave told you is true.” All now laughed, and 
Enemy's-Heart continued, relating the following : 

"I was hunting antelope in the winter time. I killed two. T 
skinned them, and left the meat upon the ground, I went home 
and caught my ponies and took another man with me to where the 
meat was. We packed the ponies, then we went on. We came 
along the Missouri river. Isaw a jackrabbit sitting close to the 
road, The other man called my attention to the rabbit. Т got off 
my pony, took aim at the rabbit, and shot it. We went, and to 
gut great surprise we found a deer lying there in place of the rabbit. 
This rabbit had turned to a buck, for it had long antlers. We 
skinned it and took the meat home, When I got home I related 
the incident to some old men, I was afraid it meant something 
bad; I felt strange and scared. When the old men told me it was 
all right, I felt better. I kept the hide and antlers for many years." 


At the conclusion of this story, Bull's-Neck seemed somewhat 
provoked, and exclaimed: “You could not do what you say you 
did; your story is not true! It reminds me, however, of an ex- 
perience which I once had and which is true.” Whereupon he re- 
lated the following : 


"Twas out hunting one day with another man. climbed a 
hill, and saw a buffalo sitting in the hollow. I could plainly see 
his horns. I called for the other man and told him that there was 
a buffalo sitting down in the bottom, but he would not believe me, 
T then told him to look. He turned to me, and said, ' I do not see 
any buffalo sitting down, but I see one lying down; it is dead; T 
do not believe it is alive.’ T then said, “T am sure it is alive!” So 
we went to where the buffalo lay, and if the buffalo had jumped up 
and attacked us, both of us would have been hurt. So we walked, 
holding each other. We came up to the buffalo. Tt was not 
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breathing, nor alive. The legs were crossed. We took our whips 
and whipped the buffalo. The buffalo was not sleeping, for it 
jumped up and snorted. We ran away from the buffalo, and the 
buffalo ran another way." 

Again there was laughter about the circle, the implication being 
that Bull's-Neck's tale was not founded on fact. The old man 
looked very sober, and exclaimed, ' But I had another experience, 
equally curious," and related the following incident : 

“I was walking from yonder hills and came across a coyote. 1 
caught hold of its tail and began to drag it, I came far away from 
the hills, when all at once the coyote moved about and ran away 
from me. It must have been asleep, I watched it as it went across 
the prairie, and said to myself, * Why did I not kill it?' Well, the 
coyote ran away from me." 

At the conclusion of this tale by Bull's-Neck, an old warrior 
named Bear's-Tecth, one of the hereditary chiefs of the Arikara, 
related the following : 

“A. young warrior had been dreaming about the eagles. Опе 
night this young man hada dream. Не saw an eagle in his dream, 
and it said, * You must wear the eagle-feather through your scalp- 
lock for the next few days! The next day the man took one of 
his cagle-feathers and cut it at the end; then he placed the feather 
through his hair. The next night this man had a dream. The 
eagle came to him and said," You have done wrong. I fy high. 
No one can cut my feathers, If you cut my feathers, tomorrow 
you will be cut.’ ‘The man arose and went out of his tipi, He 
looked over the country, No enemy was in sight, and he said to 
himself, * That eagle came to me in my dream; I will not think 
about it any more.’ As he went into his tipi again he heard some 
one yell, 'Énemy coming!' The man rushed out, mounted his 
pony, and went toward the enemy. 

¿“In the battle that followed, this man and a Sioux attacked each. 
other on horseback, As they approached they got off their ponies 
and grappled with each other, each taking out his butcher knife. 
The man who had the dream was stabbed under the left arm, The 
Sioux was killed, and the Arikara was brought home wounded. 

"In the night he saw the eagle, who said, ' You are not to die; 
you are to live? The next day the man told his friends that he 
was to live, that he had seen the eagle in his dream. The man re- 
covered and became one of the principal men of the Arikara." 

By this time the announcement came to the lodge that the food 
was ready for the feast, so the story-telling ceased, 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN PALM AND SOLE 
CONFIGURATION 


Bv HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


INrRODUCTION 

A comparatively small. number of investigators have interested 
themselves in the epidermic markings on the volar surface of the 
human hand and foot, and of these but two have suggested in them 
a possible ethnographic value. The first was Arthur Kollmann, 
(83 and '85)' who made use of all the opportunities afforded him 
and studied the actual palm and sole surfaces of numerous repre- 
sentatives of various races. He did not employ, and probably did 
not know, the method of printing the surfaces, and studying these 
impressions instead of the actual objects, and his observations were 
thus not only extremely dificult to make, but impossible to record 
more than in a general way ; in addition to which came the greatest 
disadvantage of all — that of not being able to study a lange enough 
number of individuals of any given race to eliminate the individual 
variation, Thus, in the comparison of hands, his list included two 
Chinese; two Japanese; two Turks; three Armenians; three 
native Australians, then on exhibition in Berlin; two African 
negroes, both with white blood; and six negroes from America. 
In the investigation of soles he fared better, making use of several 
traveling troupes on exhibition in Berlin, although by this means he 
must have studied in each case closely related individuals, and thus 
have been liable to have taken merely family characteristics for 
those of racial value. Here his list included 21 Ceylonese, 21 
Kalmucks, 1 Armenian, 1 Australian, a. number of African and 
several American negroes, and several Araucanians from Chile. 

Although in this latter case, that of the feet, Kollmann pos- 
sessed material enough for some results, had he employed prints 
and had he selected unrelated individuals, his standpoint was not 

Soe the Bibliography at the close of the article 
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quite right for the production of definite results, since in the first 
place he studied patterns alone and had no knowledge of main 
lines, triradii, and other essential features, and in the second, his 
main endeavor was to find Simian characteristics in the lower races, 
a condition which he thought a prior! probable. In this he came 
to no definite results, 

The other investigator along this line was Francis Galton (92) 
who, as in all his work, confined his comparison to the finger-tips. 
His results also were indefinite. 

Aside from these two investigators it should be mentioned that 
Hepburn ('95) investigated the feet of a dead negro, and speaks as 
though he had had other cases under observation, In these he 
finds nothing, however, which he could not have seen equally well 
in members of his own race. 

The present paper is the result of the suggestion made by me 
a year and a half ago! that "it would be of much interest to com- 
pare the sculpture of the palms and soles in the various races of 
men, as it is at least possible that there may be sufficient difference to 
constitute important racial characteristics." 

As the method of treatment of this subject is largely by the 
employment of descriptive formule, and as information concerning 
these is in part scattered through various former papers of mîne,” 
and in part has not yet been published, it seems best to begin this 
paper with a brief description of the essential features found in palms 
and soles, and with instruction concerning the method of writing 
descriptive formule expressive of the conditions found in individual 
cases, 





L—FParw awp Song CmamacrERs, AND THE. METHOD or RECOKD- 
ING THEM BY MEANS OF DESCRIPTIVE FORMULA 


Tke Palm. — 'The palmar configuration in man has become more 
modified than has the sole, and is thus simpler in its configuration, 


o Palas and Soles," Amer, Jour. of Anatomy, vol lp. 434: 

AFacalmile prints, marked by the main lines and other features, and showing both 
‘pala and soles, are given in Amer. Jour. af Anatomy ol.  No- 4 (Sept, 1902). 
stad.in Popular Science Monthly, Sept, 1903. Two palm (Maya) aad two soles (Negro), 
similarly marked, appear ax plates x and Xt of this article, These will be of mich help 
én understanding the general description immediately following. 


x ami аба. 
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though secondarily so. The method employed in describing it has 
therefore only a remote relation to the original morphology of the 
parts, but seems well fitted to its actual condition, 

In its interpretation the first points to be established are the 
‘Sour digital triradii situated below the bases of the four fingers. 
From each of these points three lines radiate which are to be fol- 
lowed on a print by means of pen or pencil as far as they may be 
followed without crossing any of the ridges, Of these three lines, 
the radians, two of them pass upward between the fingers and serve 
merely to define small triangular digital areas, which in reality. be- 
long to the systems covering the volar surfaces of the fingers and 
have intruded themselves like small wedges upon the palm, The four 
remaining radiants, one from each digital triradius, traverse more or 
less of the palm, though with a great variety of possible relations 
and interrelations, and are termed the four main lines, since by lo- 
cating these the general topography of a given palm is outlined: 
They аге designated by the capital letters A-D, beginning on the 
inner or radial side, As their origins are from points relatively 
fixed in position, their courses can be expressed with sufficient ac- 
curacy by locating their termini, and this is readily done by means 
of the artificial numerical scheme shown in fig. 2, a, in which num- 
bers are arbitrarily fixed to the various marginal points and inter» 
spaces in which these lines may terminate, The courses of the 
four main lines are thus designated by a formula consisting of four 
figures, the order being, for several reasons, the reverse of the 
usual one, beginning with line D, the fourth one, instead of A, the 
first. In rare cases, especially in line D, the main line meets a 
lower triradius, thus being prevented from reaching the margin at 
any point. When this occurs, the radiant forming the continuation. 
‘of the main line is followed and its terminal number employed, thus 
reducing the condition to that of a normal line bearing a triradius at 
a given point along its course. The existence of the triradius is in- 
dicated in such cases by the use of a small added asan exponent to 
the number. Examples of main line formula: arranged in numer- 
ical sequence for ease in reference are shown in tables 11 and 111, 

Aside from the above, the conditions near the wrist should also 
be noted. Here, in perhaps the majority of. cases, there is found a. 
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well-defined carpal triradius, the presence of which is indicated by 
a C added as a fifth term to the main line formula ; but occasion 
ally the lines of the ulnar and radial regions merely diverge, form- 
ing what may be considered the upper portion of an extra-limital 
triradius, or one which does not appear since its location would be 
on the normal skin beyond the limits of the ridges; this condition 
is expressed in the formula by P, i.e," parting.” Various modi- 
fications of these two conditions are easily expressed by means of 
Galton's device of * descriptive suffixes" in the form of exponents, 
many of which are used in table vr and explained just below it. 
See also the list of abbreviations, pages 253, 254. 

Patterns in form similar to those of the finger tips may occur in 
several places, namely, on the (Лела and Aypethenar regions and 
on either of the three interspaces included between the main lines, 
the Jere palmar arcas, Of these patterns the hypothenar, when 
present, has always a. genuine morphological value, and is directly 
descended from one that is more constant in appearance in lower 
forms ; the thenar is really the equivalent of two, and is often indi- 
cated as such by being composed of two loops placed in opposite 
directions; and the three palmar patterns may either be trae (i. e. 
of morphological value), or false (i. e, of accidental occurrence), 
The former is always accompanied by an extra triradius called a 
lewer trivadius, which assists. in its formation, but the latter is 
formed merely by the abrupt recurving of one of the main lines, and 
is without trace of triradius." 

In formulation the hypothenar and the thenar are designated by 
H and O respectively ; the three palmar patterns are designated by 
the numbers 1-3, and their nature is indicated either by an exponent, 
1 for a loop, or false pattern, and £ (triradius) for a true one; or by 
the words ^ loop" and "triradius " as in table vit. 

This brief description of palmar characters and their formula- 
tion is very incomplete and may be supplemented by my former 
papers on the subject, especially that in Popular Science Monthly, 
September, 1903, 

С этте tinction, although s practical one, may not in all cases be strictly true from 
а morphological standpoint, since it ix conceivable that a true pattern may, through sup- 


presion of radiant, be peactically without the characterising lower гый. For 
filler treatment of this matter see Min Whipple, 1904. 
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‘The Sole. — There are many practical difficulties in the way of 
an attempt to formulate the sole by the method employed in the 
case of the palm, the principal ones being the following : 

1. The more primitive character, and hence the greater com- 
plexity of the sole. 

2. The frequent location of tlie digital triradii and other impor- 
tant features in the concayity between the ball of the foot and the 
balls of the toes, where printing cannot well be done. 

3. The more frequent occurrence of large and important lower 
triradi, the radiants of which are extensive and enter into impor- 
tant relations with the main lines and other parts. 

Of these difficulties the most serious is the second, which points 
out the incompleteness of an ordinary print, and urges the employ- 
ment of a system which makes use of those parts always shown in 
a print, and which are not in any way dependent upon digital tri- 
radii or other features apt to be beyond the limit of a usual im- 
pression. As a series of designations of marginal and other topo- 
graphical points may be occasionally needed, 1 have prepared for 
that purpose a sole-diagram comparable with that of the palm, and 
given above in connection with it (fg. 2, 4). If one abandons the 
main lines as too uncertain in determination to be used as a start- 
ing-point, the most natural, because the most conspicuous and uni- 
versal, character would be the Ja/luca/ pattern, that upon the raised 
‘eminence below the great toc, This feature can be scen with great 
ease, and with a little practice its type may be determined with 
accuracy upon the natural foot, thus making it a matter of the 
greatest convenience in such practical cases as the identification of 
burned or otherwise badly mutilated bodies; This is the most 
primitive pattern found in man and quite frequently exhibits the 
typical arrangement of ridges as seen in fig. 3, a. This is the 
primitive whorl type, and shows for its core a succession of con- 
centric circles, which are frequently very perfect. This core, which 
is often quite extensive in area, is bounded externally by three tri- 
radii, each embracing the core with two of its radiants like a capital 
Y, while the third radiant, known as the divergent, extends directly 
away from the center of the pattern, In conformity with other 
mammalian patterns, the three triradii are designated as the outer 
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(a), the inner (b), and the torcer (c), but it must be remembered that 
these terms refer to these positions relative to the entire foot rather than 
tothe print, and that they are applied in conformity with a general 








Fic. 2,—Diagracza ol huanan palm and sole, to illustrate the meted of designating 
individual eonditions by ments of deseriptiveGrmaules. (From Pepular Science Monthly, 
Sept 1903: by permission) 


morphological principle rather than with reference to this especial 
place. It will be easier to remember these as a, û, and ¢ respec- 
tively, designations which will be seen to have a meaning in the 
system here proposed. 

Such a typical pattern as the one given in fig. 3, a, is termed a 
‘whorl, and designated in a formula as W, but there may be various 
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modifications of this. Of these the commonest is the suppression 
of the divergent of triradius. e which gives the entire pattem a 
rounded aspect on its outer border. Such a condition may be 
designated as W“. In like manner we may express a reduction 
(not a loss) of either of the other triradii as W* and W, the first 
of which is not uncommon, Lastly, the core may become modi- 
fied as a spiral (very common in the white race) or as an S-shaped 





Fic. 3—Types of hallucal patterns ; tracings from sctual eases Twelfth natural 
sise a. Cat No. 338, Maya; primitive type, embraced by three triradii 4, Cat. Na. 
331, Maya; type A, panem apena through outer (upper) айгама. r; Cat. No. 301, 
Chinese (right reversed), type B; pattern opens throngh inner triradigs, d, Cat. No. 
38, whites type С, ранет opens Usroogh lower iradis 4 Cat No. 335, Mays 
(Fight revere) type AC, pattern opena by both outer and lower iru 


figure, and these conditions are designated by the exponents sp. 
and s. respectively, either with or without other exponents, Thus 
we may have We, We, Wow, etc. 

This typical pattern often degenerates through the loss of one or 
more of its triradii, and the consequent opening up of its ridges in the 
direction of the missing triradius. А triradius may simply suffer 
the obliteration of its divergent, as frequently in the case of tri 
radius c, without allowing the pattern to open; but if really gone, 
the ridges, no longer enclosed by the embracing radiants, will, as it 
‘were, gush forth to the margin of the print, There are, of course, 
three main types of these, easily designated by the capital letters 
A, B, and C, to correspond with the triradi which have given way 
(8g. 3, 6a), but occasionally a pattern may open at two of these 
Points, thus making the rather unusual conditions of AB, AC, or 
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BC. These various conditions, although they may be laborious to 
describe, are readily understood when first seen, and easily recog- 
nized afterward. Where the filing and cataloguing of a large num- 
ber of sole-prints becomes a necessity, asinan identification bureau, 
it is recommended that the type of hallucal pattern be made the 
first term in the formula, a logical sequence of which may easily 
be made, the symbols being arranged in alphabetical order and 
subdivided by their exponents. 

The further description of the sole is best made by studying 
the various conditions of the three plantar areas, corresponding to 
the three palmar areas of the hand, and although the four main 
lines which delimit and designate these may usually be made out, a 
little practice will enable one to locate the areas with considerable 
precision even without this aid, and in cases where no digital tri- 
radii appear on the print. This plan is similar to the one first sug- 
gested by me for use in the case of the palm (rgo2 b) and 
differs from the method now employed and described above mainly 
in laying the emphasis upon the areas themselves, their interrela- 
tions and their patterns, rather than upon the lines which bound 
them. 

In describing a plantar area the number of characters to be ex- 
pressed is not large, and the principal varieties, together with the 
abbreviations recommended for use in descriptive formule, are the 
following = 

1. An upon area, i. e, one whose ridges reach the margin of the 
print, Of these there are two possible forms, one in which the opening 
fs upon the inner margin (O) and one in which the opening is to the outer. 
margin (5). The first is very common, the second rare. A narrow 
opening, that is, one consisting of a (ew ridges only, is expressed by O°; 

2. A cloned area, i e., one whose ridges do not reach either margin, 
being stopped or turned back by some other formation, "This latter may 
be either another area which curves around its lower end, or a lower tri- 
radius which embraces the ares with two of its radiants. The symbol for 
a closed area is Cl and the agency of a triradius is expressed. by an ex- 
ponent t. Aside from the usual form of the lower end of a closed area, 
which is that of a rounding curve, there sometimes occurs the form ex- 
pressed as Cl, in which the area comes to a sharp point; also the form 
Cl, somewhat like the last but with the point more prolonged and curved 
around an adjacent area. 
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3« Confluent areas, or where the ridges are continuous from. one to 
another. This is designated by a + sign followed by a number desig- 
mating the area with which itisconfuent. Thus + 1, applied to area 2 
Or area 3, would mean that the ridges of the area in question curve or 
Row around into the territory of area 1, and so on. A confluence is 
seldom complete for either area involved, and still more rarely mutually 
SO. Insuch cases, those of semi-confluent areas, the condition is expressed 
by tro or more symbols expressive of the course of the various ridges, or 
rather, groups of ridges, always beginning with those nearest the great toe 
inner or tibial side). ‘Thus, in designating area 2, the expression Cl! + 
3 would signify that a part of its ridges, those nearest the inner side, were. 
enclosed by the radiants of a lower triradius, and that the remainder were 
confluent with area 3. 

4+ An area looped above. — This occurs most frequently in the case 
of area 1, although not unknown in the others, and consists of a series of 
‘curved ridges which define the upper border of the area, ‘This condition, 
formulated as L, and added to the other designations of the area, is pro- 
duced by a downward curve of one or both of the digital lines that le 
adjacent to the patterns, which occasionally meet and form an arch, but 
more frequently pass one another, one of these running along the digital 
Arcas above the plantar areas, while the other curves downward and be- 
comes involved with these latter in various complex relations. 


The above set of symbols have proven fully adequate in the 
description of the 184 separate soles formulated in this paper, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the system will prove sufficient for 
all cases, at the most by the addition of a few exponents that will 
easily suggest themselves, 

To the above formula: may be added the symbol H to express. 
A hypothenar pattern when present, and that of K to represent a 
calcar, the very unusual pattern occurring on the heel, These 
may all be united into a single formula of six possible places, giving 
in order the conditions of (1) the hallucal area, (2-4) the three 
plantar areas, (5) the hypothenar, and (6) the calcar. The first 
practical use of this system is the one used in this paper and seen 
in tables vint, x, xvin, and xxu, below. 

Aside from the sole characters above provided for, lower tri- 


The phonetic form of this symbol seems advimble ln order tà dintioguish it from. 
Ње С ofthe carpal area. 
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radii are of great morphological importance, but it has been thought 
best not to consider them save by a few descriptive exponents in 
formulating sole conditions... They receive some special attention 
farther on, under the description of Maya feet, where they assume 
special importance. 

For the reader's convenience there follows here a list of the 
various symbols employed in the descriptive formule of palms and 
soles, together with their meaning; in, most cases the use of the 
descriptive exponents is explained also in connection with the tables 
in which they are used. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
J.— The Main Features 


satus 

Lines A-D. The four main lines. 

d,-d,. "The four digital triradii. 

1-13. Asapplied to the main lines, 
these numbers express the point 
of termination. (See diagram, 
fig. 2, a.) 

C. Carpal triradius. 

P, Parting. 

H. Hypothenar pattern, 

"Thenar pattern. 

-3- As used in the pattern for: 

mula, these numbers signify the 

three palmar patterns. 

duly A lower triradius ; the small. 
figure with it indicates the pal- 
mar area with which it is asso- 
ciated, 








sours 

Lines A-D. "The four main lines; 
seldom used. 

W. Hallucal pattern of the whorl 
type. 

A. B, C, AB, BC. Various types 
of hallucal pattern derived from 
W by the breaking down of cer- 
tain of the trimdil, (See above.) 

‘Area 1-3, ‘The three plantar areas. 

1-16. Asapplicd to the main lines, 
areas, etc., to expressed termini 
seldom шей. (See diagram, 
fig. 2, 4.) 

O: An open area, ii e; one that 
opens to the inner margin: 

Cl. A closed area. 

+ (with 13 added). Am ares 
confuent with the one indicated 
by the number, 

1. An upper loop, i. €., one bound- 
ing the top of an area 

Lele A lower triradius the small 
figure with it indicates the plantar 
area with which it is associated. 
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4H, — Descriptive Exponents 


A. IN CONNECTION wren THE CARPAL 
Тэк (С) 
Large triangle, forming triradius. 
|. High, 
Low, 

o. Toward the outer margin, 

€. Central. 

p. Like a parting. 

H. Connected with the hypothenar 
pattern, 

з, 1н Соңнилпок эпти А Рактта (Р), 

b; Oblique in direction. 

bt. Oblique, ending in a triradius, 

btr. Oblique, ending in a rudi- 
ment of a triradius. 

ct, Like a carpa) triradius. 

з, 1м Commicrion win mr Pirna 

(3) 

r, Rudimentary (i. e, vestigial), 

|, False; formed by a loop of a 
main line, 

ts True; formed by a lover trira- 
dins. 

Uy de, up and down, referring to 
the upper and lower loops form- 
ing the thenar"' pattern. Mor- 
phologically the upper loop is a 
first interdigital, belonging in the 
series with the other palmar pat- 
terns (1-3), while the lover loop. 
is the tre thenar, u, d, and wd 
indicate the presence of one or 
the other of the loops, or of both. 


x 





4. Ix ConstcrioN wr тик Наш 
Gat Parra 

a, the outer (= upper) triradius. 

b, the inner (=marginal) triradius. 

©. The lower triradius. 

[Either of these attached as an. 
exponent to a W signifies that. the 
given triradius ís small and almost 
broken through ; thus almost form- 
ing the type represented by the 
corresponding capital letters.) 

d. ‘The common form where the 
lower triradius does not appear 
through the loss of its divergent, 
i, eı, where the ridges bordering 
the pattern on its outer side curve 
around it without showing a tri- 
radius. 

w. Almost a whorl. 

sp. Core in the form of a spiral. 

s. Core an S-shaped figure. 

sm. Along seam, or line of inter- 
ruption of the ridges, showing 
the beginning degeneration of a 
triradius. 





5. їн Сонаспон win nite PLANTAR 
Anas 

J. An area curves with its lower end 
around another area. 

v. "The ridges of an area converge 
below to a point or nearly so. 

T. Open but very narrow. 

t. Limited below by a trimdius. 


T.—Sruptes oF Vartous Races 
A, — Mayas 


Material, For the purpose of testing the ethnological value of 
the palm and sole markings one could hardly wish for better 
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material than that furnished by the Mayas of the interior of Yucatan, 
which, although confessedly no longer a pure race, as they may 
have been when discovered by the Spaniards, are yet remote 
enough from other influence to have retained in. great part their 
original characteristics. 

For the valuable material upon which I have based my studies 
of the Maya people I am indebted to Mr Alfred M. Tozzer, of the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., who, at the cost of much 
trouble and personal inconvenience, has obtained for me the prints 
—either full sets or those of the hands alone—of 22 individuals. 
As may be expected, it is no easy task to obtain prints of primitive 
races, and since, as stated by Mr Tozer in a letter written during 
the work, “each print, especially those of the feet, represents a 
certain amount of coaxing and arguing to overcome the natural 
prejudice of a halfcivilized people,” my debt to him for this valu- 
able material increases in proportion. 


Tunis Lit of Prints use in the Study af the Mayas 
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The preceding list of the individuals who furnished the prints, 
together with the sex, relationship to one another, and comments 
concerning the race, will show more exactly of what the material 
consists, and may be useful for later reference, 

The remarks are quotations from. Mr Tozzer and serve to show 
“that to find a pure Indian with absolutely no trace of Spanish 
blood is almost impossible," Whether it is because of this that the 
prints in so many respects resemble those of the white race, of 
whether we would find the case similar in an absolutely unmixed 
people like the Andamanese, is impossible to say. All that can here 
be done is to present the conditions found in these Maya. prints as 
impartially and exactly as possible, to formulate what conclusions 
seem to me to be warrantable, and then to leave the matter to the 
judgment of the reader. 

Paims.— The first discussion will be naturally that of the main 
lines, including the carpal condition, which will map out for us the 
general outlines, after which may be considered the patterns and 
other details, Of the 22 sets, two of them, the right hands of Nos. 
346 and 351, could not be read; the remainder, consisting of 22 
leis and 20 rights, were extremely satisfactory. Of these the 
main line formule, placed in numerical order. are shown in table 
1, as follows : 


TAME 11.—Maín Line and Carpa? Formula of qa Maya Hands, 
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In the above, 20 separate formula: are represented, 10 of which 
occur in left hands alone, 6 in rights alone, and 4 in both, Of the 
entire number 7 are represented by single hands, 7 more by but 2, 
and the remaining 6 have 3 or more representatives each. It is of 
importance to notice that in the first column (14 cases) there are but. 
3 rights, in the last (also 14) but 4 lefts, while in the middle column 
the lefts and rights are equally divided. A morphological signifi- 
cance is given to this through the fact that ¢é formule are ar- 
ranged in accordance with their own numbers, or, in other words, in 
accordance with the gradual upward movement of the main lines, and 
that, consequently, in the characteristic Inman tendency toward a 
crowding of the ridges upward toward a horizontal position (Miss 
Whipple, 1904) the right hands are considerably in advance of the left. 

This tendency is shown in tabular form as follows: 

In 22 lefts, line A takes a position below (5) 79 times or 86%. 

In 20 rights, line A takes a position below (5) but once, or 5%. 

In 22 lefis, line D takes position (7) 8 times, and position (11) not 

асай, 

In go rights line D takes position (7) twice, and position (11) 6 

times, 

A still more definite proof of this is seen in the relative occur- 
rence in the two hands of the formula 11:9:7:5, which represents 
the extreme of this tendency. In 20 Maya right hands it is the 
commonest formula, appearing $ times, or 25 per cent., while in the 
lefts it does not occur. This condition might be considered accidental 
were it not that in 100 right hands of the white race recently inves- 
tigated, it is also the most common formula, and occurs 22 times 
(22 per cent.), while in the same number of left hands it is found but 4 
times (4 per cent)! The Negro prints (see below) exhibit the 
same phenomenon. In this same set of whites line A assumes a 
lower position in 58 lefts and in but 23 rights; line D does not 
show the tendency as strongly as in the Mayas. 

‘The relative occurrence of the various formula: of the Maya prints 
is shown in table 111, which may be tested with regard to its ethno- 

Viste v, po 402, ln “Palm nait Sole Impressions,” ete., Pep: Sé, Monthly, Sept, 
1903. This table, together with one deduced fom It giring be relative positiona assumed 
bby the mainlines, wil be found in the sppendix to this paper 
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logical value by comparing it with the table just cited, based on the 
study of 200 hands of the white race. In these two tables there 
is a fundamental difference in the relative occurrence of what may 
be termed the lower formula, or those in which the first two terms 
are below 10.8., and the others usually 5 or below. Of these the 
42 Maya hands show 28 representatives, or 6634 per cent, while 
of 200 hands of whites there are but 98 representatives, or 49 per cent. 
This tendency appears to a much greater extent in the Negroes (77 
per cent.), and will be considered at length farther on in this paper. 


Tanta TIL. Occurrence of Main Line Formule in Saya Hani 
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Turning now from the study of the formulas as a whole to that 
of the various terminal positions of the separate lines, we may find 
it convenient to construct such a table as the one given here (table 
ту), which is readily deduced from table i by counting the number 
of occurrences of each line in each position and tabulating the re- 
sults. Thus, to give an example, if we take line C, the second 
row in the formula, we can ascertain the number of times it appears 
in the position (8) by finding each place in which 8 occurs in the 
second row, and then ascertaining by the right-hand columns the 
number of times, in each hand, which the given formula 

‘Thus, beginning with the formula 9°8-5-1-, the first in which line C 
occurs as (8), we find two left hands and no rights; in’ the next 
formula one left and one right ; in the fourth below that, 10:86: 
‘one left and no right, and so on, until, when all are computed, it is 
found that line C assumes the position represented by (8) in 5 lefts 
and 3 rights, or 8 times in all. The last column under each of the 
main lines gives the percentage of the whole which the number of 
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each occurrence in both hands represents; thus the 8 times of 
occurrence of line C in position (8) are given as 19 + per cent,, in. 
the total of 42 hands. 


Tame IV. —Frignency of Occurrence of the Various Terminst Positions, with 
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This table iv is constructed in the same way as the one pub- 
lished in the article just mentioned, and reproduced as an appendix 
to this paper representing the positions of the main lines in the 
hands of 200 whites, and a comparison of the two would show 
absolutely what differences exist in the relative occurrence of each. 
position in the two races, provided only there were a sufficient num- 
ber of Mayas to render the percentages perfectly reliable, Some 
thing, indeed, may be obtained by a comparison with what I have, 
as the number 42 is by no means an inconsiderable one, and as pro- 
portions should be the subject of comparisons rather than the actual 
figures in each case, I have prepared table v, in which the percen- 
tages of occurrence of the various positions for each main line are 
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compared for both Mayas and whites, It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the tables representing the whites (see Appendix), lines 
which enter a lower triradius are represented by the symbol alone 
with no reference to the further course of the line, and as such a 
nomenclature is insufficient for our present comparison, in order to 
deduce the percentages given here, I have gone through my cole 
lection and replaced this sign wherever it occurs with the definite 
number representing the terminal position. This will account for a 
alight disparity in percentages between those given here for the 
white race, and those stated in the original table. 


Тана Vi— Percentages of the Various Pesitioms of the Main Lines 


Teen. 





From this final table, which represents the consummation of our 
labors thus far, as regards the main lines, we may detect what dif- 
erences there are betiveen the tiwo races, and ascertain the ethnological 
importance of this comparison ; we must remember, however, that 
the number of Maya prints that serve as a basis for the 

here given is too small a one to be wholly reliable, and that the 
heterogeneous set of individuals referred to as the "white race" 
contain an admixture of very many original strains, hopelessly in: 
termingled since prehistoric times, which can consequently hardly 
he expected to show any definite racial characteristics, The only 
fair comparison would be that between roo individuals each of two 
relatively pure races, as the Andamanese and the Hudson Bay 
Eskimo for example, in which the differences may be expected to 
be more pronounced. As deduced from the above table the Maya 
main line characteristics, as compared with the somewhat vague 
standard of the “white race,” are as follows: 
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(a) A low, or very low, position of line A. Sixteen pèr cent. termi- 
nate within the carpal triradius, and 9 per cent. enter this point, 
making a total of 25 per cent. which open below the free margin, 
as compared with 19.5 per cent, in the whites. Exactly so per 
cent. of the termini are too low to be counted as (5) as compared 
with 31 per cent. in the whites. Asa hypothenar pattern almost 
never occurs in the Mayas, position (4) seems to be unknown, 

(8) Line B seldom terminates above (6) and opens on the outer margin 
in exactly two-thirds of the cates examined, Yn the whites 39 per 
cent. of B termini are above (6) ; in Mayas 14 per cent. 

(e) Line С opens on the outer margin three times as often as in whites 
(34 per cent, vs. 8.5 per cent.), dut is most frequently either ob- 
solete (8) or curved abruptly insvard (9 ) forming a narrow loop. 
Fifty-five per cent. of the cases show one of these two relations, 
as opposed to 41.5 per cent, in the white race. In the latter 5,5 
per cent. of the cases pass beyond (g); in Mayas there are no 
instances of it. 

(d) The most frequent position for line D is (9), (36 per cent. as 
‘opposed to 25,5 per cent. in the whites), and as it is almost uni- 
‘versal in those individuals characterized as being the purest Mayas, 
it may safely be taken as the most typical Maya position. Next 
in order is position (7), in which, with its 24 per ceat of in- 
stances, it considerably surpasses the 1» per cent, of the white 
race. A union with line В (10) is also more common than in 
the whites (19 per cent. vs. 13.5 per cent.). 


The results of the study of the carpal region are given in table. 
vi, in which a comparison is also shown by giving at the left similar 
results deduced from the hands of 100 persons of the white race. 
‘This area is usually characterized by the presence of a carpal tri- 
radius, which, although in most cases morphologically the lower 
inner triradius belonging to the hypothenar pattern (Miss Whipple, 
1904), is nevertheless independent of this latter in its occurrence, and 
often appears where there is no such pattern or where the pattern is 
so far removed from it that its connection is not realized. This is 
the condition expressed by the first six designations of the table, 
where the descriptive suffixes refer merely to size and relative posi- 
tion of the triradius ; occasionally, however, this triradius is plainly 
a part of the hypothenar pattern, a. relation indicated by the last 
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Two designations С" апа Сън, the latter introducing an additional 
exponent to signify position. CY, the seventh designation, signifies 
somewhat incomplete triradius that might almost be considered a 
parting. 


Tans VI—Compariiom of Carpal Characters im Whites umd Mayas, 
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The typical parting, P, is the less frequent case in which the 
ridges of the wrist merely divide at the middle and pass in two di 
rections, often leaving a small area in the form of a very narrow V. 
That such a condition is morphologically that of a carpal triradius 
deficient below and lacking the transverse ridges which are neces. 
sary to complete the third side of the triangle, is shown by the ex- 
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phologically the carpal triradius in a somewhat unusual position, 
This condition I have designated as P^, but this passes by almost 
imperceptible gradations into a simple C. Where the triradius is 
rudimentary the designation becomes P*, 

Since the carpal triradius is morphologically a part of the great 
hypothenar pattern which occurs but twice in 44 Maya hands, it 
might naturally be supposed that the former character would also 
be infrequent ; the reverse, however, seems to be the truth, and a car- 
pat triradius occurs in the Mayas in 87.5 per cent. of the casts as 
‘against 68.5 per cent. in the whites ; similarly (he occurrence of a 
parting is in the Mayas but 12.5 per cent., and in the white race 31.5 
fer cent, The commonest type of carpal triradius in the Maya 
hand is a very low one, too near the margin to leave room for a 
carpal area, a type that occurs in 37.5 per cent, of all the hands 
examined, as opposed to but 6 per cent, in the case of the whites. 
When a parting occurs in a Maya hand it is of the simplest type, 
and appears correlated with the existence of white blood. (Com- 
pare table 11 with table 1.) 


таша VIL—Occurremor ef Puttrns in Palm. (Mayas aná Waits) 


Mave (44) 


Demat or Parras, 




















The occurrence and comparison of palmar patterns in the hands 
of Mayas and whites (44 of the former and 100 of the latter) are 
shown in table vit, in which will be noticed at once the most posi- 
tive result yet obtained, namely, that the thenar pattern is character- 
istie of the Maya hand and the hypothenar of the white. Fifty per 
cent. of the Maya hands possess a thenar pattern and but 7 percent, 
of the whites, while in the case of the bypothenar the figures are 


‘See tote, table xvi. 
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almost reversed : 4.5 per cent. to 41 percent, The difference isa little 
more noticeable if we consider individuals, not hands ; since, of the 
22 Mayas whose hands appear in the table, 13 were characterized by 
a thenar and but one by a hypothenar, and of the 50 whites of the 
same table 24 possess a hypothenar and but four a thenar. 

It is important to note that the term " thenar" as used here is 
employed in its topographical and not in its morphological sense, 
and implies any pattern or definite pattern rudiment occurring upon 
the anatomical thenar region. A typical thenar pattern, used in this 
sense, is in reality a double one, and its most usual form consists 





Fits 4.—Typer ol Maya palm prints, ‘Twosfitthe natural alee, Compare with plate x. 
(a, Cat, No. 352. 4, Cat. No, 339, 





of two loops placed end to end, that is, with the sharpest part of 
the curve of each in contact and directed in opposite ways, (See 
the Tabasco hand, fig. 4, a.) ОГ these two loops, distinguished 
in formula: as 4 and d (up and down), only the lower one (d) is in 
reality a thenar, the upper one (4) being the first of the series of 
interdigitals occurring typically between the various digits, and 
corresponding to the interval between the thumb and index. Each 
of these loops, the true thenar and the first interdigital, represents a 
primitive mammalian pad, and they are brought into this close prox- 
imity in the lower Primates as a result of the opposition of the 
thumb. In a topographical "'thenar" pattern, either of these two 
loops may be alone represented (fig. 4, 6), or both may occur side 
by side; or, again, one may be well developed and the other more 
or less rudimentary, consisting perhaps of a few oblique lines with- 
out a loop (plate x). Thus in the 22 instances among the Mayas, 
four (two rights and two lefts) exhibit the upper loop alone, six 
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(three rights and three lefts) the lower one alone, and the remaining 
12 both loops, at least as rudiments, seven in left hands, and five in 
rights, Of the seven thenars that appear in the 100 white hands, 
one is represented by the upper loop, three by the lower, and the 
remaining three by both, the patterns, when they occur, being as 
typical and well-developed as in any Maya. In the other patterns, 
the ist-sd palmar being those of the 2d, 3d, and 4th interdigital 
pads, respectively, a distinction is made in the table between true and 
false patterns, the former, which are the only patterns in the mor- 
phological sense, being those in which a definite triradius occurs, 
other than the digital one, False, or loop, patterns are defined 
by the recurving of a main line, most commonly line C, and seem 
to be merely the result of the gencral upward tendency of the 
ridges in the (human) attempt to place them in the horizontal posi- 
tion,i, e, straight across the palm. A comparison of these patterns 
does not reveal any marked difference in the two races, the 2 (loop), 
for example, showing relatively 34 and 37 per cent, In pattern 
3 the Mayas are more apt to show a true one (with a triradius), 
but if both types of pattem be added in each race, the result is 59 
per cent, in both Mayas and whites. In fact, the total occurrence 
of patterns is remarkably constant in the two races, being, in com- 
parison with the number of hands studied, 152 per cent. in the 
Mayas and 147 per cent. in the white race; and a similar con- 
stancy of occurrence is noted in each race in the rights and lefts, 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the percentages of thenar 
and hypothenar are nearly reversed in the two races, thus retaining. 
the average occurrence of patterns. 


Summary ef Maya Palm Charscteristicr 

(a) Main lines: A large percentage of occurrence of the "Lower 

formule," in which the position of line A is apt to be especially 

low (5), (2), or (1), showing that there is a pronounced down 

ward slant to the ridges crossing the palm. Line B opens to the 

Outer margin twice as often and line C three times as often as in 

the white race, although for the latter line the most frequent posi- 

tion is (9). This same position (9) is also the most characteris- 

tic one for line D, and seems to occur in proportion to the purity 
of the Maya blood- 
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(b) Carpal area: A carpal triradios is almost universal, the char- 
acteristic type being a very low one at the margin of the print, 
and with almost no carpal area; a parting is rarely found, and 
seems in every instance to indicate white blood. 

(6) Patterns ; A great frequency Of the thenar pattern, and a corre- 
sponding rarity of the hypothenar, the percentage of occurrence 
of the two being about the reverse of that in the whites; a third 
lower triradius, and consequently a true pattern 3, is much more 
frequent than in the whites, but the sum total of both triradius 
and loop patterns is the sume in the two races. 

Soles —As shown above, the configuration of the human sole 
does not lend itself as readily to expression by means of brief de- 
scriptive formula: as does the palm, and this for two main reasons ; 
first, that the friction skin, bearing with it certain elements essential 
to the complete interpretation of the configuration, extends up on 
the sides of the foot considerably beyond the region of contact, or 
that of an ordinary print, and, secondly, that the conditions are 
often much more complicated than in the palm. Thus certain of 
the digital triradii are apt to be situated in the hollow under the 
toes, where no satisfactory print can be obtained, both because of 
the abrupt curve of the surface as well as from the fact that the 
ridges in this sheltered locality are soft and poorly developed, The 
great complexity of many soles is due (1) to lower triradii, which 
are not only far more frequent than in the palm, but possess a more 
extensive influence, entering into various relations with the main 
lines and other features ; (2) to the tendency of the digital lines to 
become recurved and to run over the sole; (3) to the fact that the 
interdigital arcas are, for the greater part, in contact with one an- 
other, without the intervention of intermediate arcas; and (4) be- 
cause the patterns themselves are apt to be more complex. 

In attempting, then, the study and comparison of the soles of 
various human races, | find it impracticable to use main line formulae 
or to conform in other respects to the method found serviceable in 
the case of the palm, but prefer to substitute for them features 
which scem the most available for comparison, the hallucal patterns 
and the interrelations of thé various areas, points that appear clearly 
marked upon all ordinary prints, and which are in themselves easily 
described and formulated. 
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If, after becoming well accustomed to the sole configuration in 
members of our own race, one turns, as I have done, to a set of 
Maya sole-prints, they will produce at once an impression both of 
excessive similarity to one another and of a general unlikeness to 
those with which he is familiar. This is seen in the four outlines 
presented in fig. 5, which represent nearly the widest range of 








id, §.—Types of Maya sole prints. Two-fifihy natural alse, Compare with plate xt. 
(a, Cat, No. 337, 4, Cat. No. 348. ¢, Cat. No, 335. d, Cat, No, $40, right reveraed, ) 
variation found in my collection of 26 (13 individuals; see table 1). 
‘That these prints are similar to one another in some general way 
strikes one at once, but it may take some little time and a further 
chance for comparison before it is noticed that this similarity is due 
in great part o (he almost constant presence of a large lower triradius, 
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placed below the interval betivcen the great toc and the rest, and: pos- 
sessing two extensive lower radiants which stretch almost horizontally 
across the sole and. entirely exclude from. he inner margin the lines 
and ridges of the three plantar arcas. The radiants of this triradius 
are fairly constant in direction and relation, and are as follows in the 
various individual cases: 

Upper! radiant 
Within Jine A.. 





15 instances. 





Imer radiant 
Below inner hallucal triradius.. 
Fusing with inner hallucal triradits......, 
Above inner hallucal triradios. o. 














Outer radiant: 
Below line D “ 
Fusing with line D UM 
Above line D. 6 s 





From these statistics the characteristic position and relationships 
of this lower triradius are ascertained: the upper radiant passes 
within line A, thus bringing the entire triradius into close relationship 
‘with the hallucal pattern ; the inner and outer radiants form to- 
gether a nearly horizontal line, extending below both the hallucal 
pattern on the inside and the origin of line D on the outside, and thus 
excluding from the inuer margin all the ridges that form a part of any 
of the plantar arcas. In this effect the four cases in which the outer 
radiant fuses with line D should be added to the other eleven, mak- 
ing 15 instances in which none of the upper ridges escapes this 
barrier. In the six cases in which the outer radiant lies above line 
D, it runs through the middle of the 3d plantar area, and only 
those few ridges, 8-10 in number, which lie between it and line D, 
are allowed to escape, 

It will be seen from the above that only 21 lower triradi are 
accounted for out of 26 soles, and this is because five do not 





"The designations aor, imer, and lower, ws wed here, are merely topographical, 
‘and are the best ited to descriptive use; the true morphological relatlona cannot f All 
cess be determined. 
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possess the character. In four of these, however, the triradius is 
rudimentary, that is, its position is marked by a convergence of 
ridges, and in one of these cases they are disposed in such a way 
as to shut off the inner margin as though a definite triradius were 
present: /tis a tempting hypothesis to account for such cases as due 
10 the influence of white blood, since an open access to the inner. mar- 
gin and the absence of a retaining triradius form a type especially 
abundant in the white race, and this may indeed be the truth, owing 
to the actual admixture of white blood in the present-day Mayas, 
It seems impossible, however, to find any character in the exclusive 
possession of a given race, and even this condition, which may 
almost be termed the * Maya, type,” occasionally occurs in every 
detail in a white. To make a more definite comparison of this 
point, I selected at random from my collection the sole-prints of 13 
individuals of the white race, the results from which, as compared 
with the Mayas, are as follows : 
Mayas Whites 

"Mayatype, ie. alange (26 soles) (a6 sole) 

lower triradius, excluding 

the plantar areas from the 

inner margin. S 

“White type," i e, no 

large lower triradius, the 

plantar areas opening free- 

ly to the inner margin,... 8 (30%) 18 (1990) 









ar (81%) 5 (905) 


The recent investigations of Miss Whipple show that there 
are in the human sole typically four lower triradi, one belong- 
ing to the hallucal pattern and one to each of the three plantar 
patterns j and that, furthermore, they are brought so near together 
by the convergence of the four areas in question that in some cases, 
especially in that of the 1st and 2d (hallucal and 1st plantar) itis 
impossible to decide to which one a given triradius belongs. A 
large lower triradíus occurring in the white race in approximately 
the same place as in the Mayas is perhaps best accounted for as a 
fusion of the two, especially as it occasionally appears partly double ; 
but in one important respect the triradies in question differs in the 
Mayas from its condition as found in the shites, and that is, in the 
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almost constant position of its upper radiant inside of line A, and in 
its consequent close relationship to (he hallucal patterns (with certainty. 
in 19 out of 26), thus suggesting that as a rule it is, in the Mayas, 
not a fusion of 1, and 1, but the former alone ; while it seems in the 
whites more often to represent either 1, that is, the lower triradius 
of the ist plantar pattern, or a fusion of this with that of the hal- 
lucal pattern. 

‘The two remaining lower triradii (1, and 1.) are more definite in 
position and usually easy to distinguish. The first of these, that of 
the 2d plantar pattern, appears just below the corresponding area and 
is usually so arranged that its upper and outer radiants together form. 
а broad loop, enclosing the 2d plantar pattern, while the remaining 
radiant, the inner one, rises from the center of the aforesaid loop 
and runs obliquely to the inner margin. This triradius ín the above, 
oor typical form, is fairly frequent in the white race, occurring four 
times in the 26 feet used for comparison, but is not once indicated 
in the same number of Mayas. The fourth lower triradius, on the 
other hand, seems to be frequent in the Mayas and rare in the white 
race. This is the one shown in fig. s, d, and appears, always in 
connection with more or tess definite patterns, between the 2d and 
3d plantar areas. In the 26 Mayas S instances of this are seen, or 
about 30 per cent., but in the 26 whites it occurs but once as a com- 
plete triradius and is indicated once by a convergence of ridges: 

Summing up the results obtained covering the lower triradii of 
the Mayas, although the material employed is far too scanty for def- 
inite results, we have the following : 


(а) А large triradius, approximately beneath the interspace between 
the hallux and the second toc, is almost universal among the 
Mayas; its two lower radiants extend horizontally across the foot 
in such a way as to exclude the three plantar areas from the inner 
margin; its upper radiant is more usually within than without 
line A, suggesting that its morphological significance is that of the 
hallucal lower trísadits, or j, A similar triradius is infrequent 
among the whites and, when present, appears through its general 
relationship to be eithera fosion of 1, and 1, or the latter alone. 

(4) The lower triradius of the 2d plantar area (,,), not infrequent 
in the white race, does not appear with certainty in the Mayas. 
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(£) The lower triradius of the 3d plantar area (],) is common in 
the Maya race, but infrequent among the whites. 

For the study of plantar areas I have prepared three tables, 
the first of which, table vin, gives the formulation of the 26 Maya 
soles, the second, table rx, a similar formulation of four like sets of 
whites, 26 each; and in the third, table x, there are given the 
actual occurrence and the percentage of cach type of pattern both 
in the sole asa whole and in the separate plantar areas in whites 
and Mayas. By means of table 1x the important point is estab- 
lished that the number 26 és sufficient to give the characters of a race 
with approximate correctness, since the figures of the four sets, A-D, 


Tante VIIL — Sole Formula of 13 Mas 








з ена а 3 
E ne 
335 ana 8+ pri AN o 
Шр н бө! А 3 
E wane à 
Sep quer Ba 
а LLEGAR la i 
Ази с 1 ^ epo 
30 ^ raped А - tio 
llas 
r SE AR SG 





and with three triradii. 


are in the main not very different from one another or from the general 
average, a principle the establishment of which allows us to draze con- 
clusions from the small number of Maya prints with some little confi- 
dence. Tt must be acknowledged, however, that while in the $2 
whites represented there are no cases of blood relationship so far as 
I can ascertain, several of the Mayas are thus related, as given in 
table 1, and that, consequently, certain of the characters con- 
sidered racial may be merely those of a family. Thus in the oft 
recurring formula of table vin, A's'CI.Cl, four out of the six 
cases belong to the brothers * Can,” Nos. 333-335, and thus in- 
validate the conclusion that the formula in question is a racial 
character. 
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In comparing the Maya formule with those of the whites, 
tables vin and 1x, the most apparent difference is the large number 
of open arcas in the former and of the closed areas in the latter, differ- 
ences which are well shown in table x, where the average of the 
four white sets may be compared with the single Maya set. Out of 
the 78 possible patterns in each case (26 x 3), 49 of them, or 62.8 
per cent., are open in the whites, and but 18, or 23 per cent. in the 
Mayas; while if the closed patterns be similarly compared, there 
are on an average not quite 25 out of 78 in the whites, as con- 
trasted with 35 in the Mayas, or 31.7 per cent. to 44.8 per cent. 
The next comparison, that. of the occurrence of confluent, or 
partly confluent, areas, shows nearly three times ar many cases in 
‘the Mayas as in the whites, or 13 per cent. against 34.6 per cent. 
Areas exhibiting the phenomenon of upper loops are of practically 
equal occurrence in each race, 10.9 per cent, vs. 10.2 per cent, but 
in the computation of areas which open: outward, the Mayas show 
12.8 per cent, against 1.3 per cent. in the whites; that i, a fait pro~ 
portion of occurrence against one that is a great rarity. This is 
plainly correlated with the almost constant occurrence in the Mayas 
of a large lower triradius, stretching with its radiants across the sole 
and cutting off the inner margin, thereby directing the ridges of the 
first two areas, and of area 1 especially, toward area 3 and the 
outer margin. Nearly all of these instances are those of area 1, 
which fails wholly or in part to rise high enough to come within 
line D and the 4th digital triradius, 
Comparing the separate plantar areas by themselves we note 
the following (table x, lower half, two right-hand columns) : 
Area 3 is in both races more apt to be open than are the others, 
and area 2 is more frequently closed. An open area 3 occurs in 
83.6 per cent. of the whites, and a closed area » in 80.7 per 
cent. of the Mayas. The most common fusions are those be- 
tween areas rand 3, з being seldom involved. An area with 
am upper loop is rare, except in area x, where it is fairly common 
in both races (20-23 per cent), The opening outward of an 
‘area (position 5) seems never to be possible for area 3, and in 
the white race is rare for the other two areas; in the Mayas it 
occurs occasionally in the case of area a, and im area 1 is so com- 
‘hon (30 per cent.), in correlation with the large lover triradius, 
that it may be considered a race character, 
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The hallucal pattern is overwhelmingly of one type, A, the one the 
core of which opens upward to the interval between hallux and digit 
11 (80.8 per cent.). Nowhere near so great a proportionate occur- 
rence of this type occurs among any. of the other races examined, 
and in the whites, where it seems to be quite characteristic, the 
actual occurrence is'but 49 pet cent. In the Mayas the outer 
triradius, i e., the one between it and area 1, is usually preserved, 
but is generally absent in the whites, Practically the only other 
pattern that occurs is the whorl, which appears in its most primitive 
form, with three triradii and with a core of concentric circles. 


Summary f Maya Sole Character 

(a) Plantar areas (as a whole) : Usually excluded from the inner 
margin by means of the radiants of a large lower triradius between 
hallucal and first plantar area. In correlation with this, areas x 
and 3 become confluent in a broad sweeping curve, enclosing 
area 

(4) Plantar areas (separately) : Area x conftuent with area 3, either 
completely or with some of the ridges of area x separated by line 
D, and thus forced to open at the outer margin. Area 2 a broad 
loop surrounded by the U-shaped ridges of the confluent areas 
and 2, thus making it a closed area. Area 3 either conflvent with 
area x or with a lower triradius which embraces a part of its 
ridges, making it partially closed. 

(©) Hallucal pattern: Usually the A type, with outer triradius ( 
the one between it and plantar area т) persistent (19 out of 26). 
Aside from this there sometimes occurs the primitive whorl (W) 
‘with a core of concentric circles and with all three triradii present. 

(4) Hypothenar and Calcar patterns : The hypothenar seems to occur 
but rarely. ‘The calcar has not been observed. 

(e) Maya formula :' As composed from the most frequent symbol 
for each position, the characteristic Maya sole formula would be 
the following : 





Atty Cl +4 


VTbe attempt to establish a radal formula by uniting the most characteristic symbola 
for cach part designated seems in general bardy warrantable, sinoe the resulting combina- 
ion seldom İf ever occurs. Thus T have given up the attempt in most cases, €, g, Maya 
palms Here, however, the similarities areso great and certain characters so constant 
1а their occurrence that T let jt stämd as an experiment. 
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Other common oF, at least, characteristic conditions are for area 
t (5); and for area 3 the escape of a part of its lower ridges by 
the inner margin (+ т, O), also its closure by means of a third 
lover triradius (Cl). "his would give, as other common for- 
mules, closely related to the above, 


Ag Cb 10 
А-аа 


Although in 26 Maya soles the first of these occurs $ times, and 
the third 6 times, 14 in all, or, if we include two with a W hal- 
lucal pattern, 16, i. €., 71 per cent., in tog white soles they 
‘occur but s times, or, with the same latitude as to hallucal pat- 
terns, 9 times (7 per cent.). As to characteristic white formule, 
the conmonest is the simple A°O:0:O-, which occurs, with Jati- 
tude as regards type of hallucol pattern and with a few other 
slight modifications, 39 times in the 104 soles, or 37:5 per cent. 
Still eases occur in both races which might well belong to the other; 
thus, No, 60 of series a, table 1x, might well be a Maya, save for 
the spiral core to the hallucal pattern, and. Nos, 345 and 346 of 
table vi might be white, As a matter of fact there is white blood 
in No. 345, and perhaps in 346, but who shall say that the Maya: 
like formule: of certain whites denote aboriginal ancestry? Even 
this is, of course, possible, but in view of the occasional similarity 
in individual cases in all the races thùs far examined, such a con- 
clusion is neither likely nor necessary." 


В. — Амкисан Мкоков 


Material, — My Negro material is a little more extensive than. 
is that from the Mayas, and is wholly due to the kindness of my 
assistant, Miss Whipple, who personally collected the entire set, in 
great part from two institutions ín Providence, R. L, the Shelter for 
Colored Children, and the Home for Aged Colored Women. Miss 
Whipple received much kindness and assistance from thé matrons 


11а this ovonection It my be interesting to note that in both soles‘ the wanna 
‘ouunmy ofthe Baskets people," the restoration of which has been recently described hy me 
(Amer. Anthropologist, 1904, v0. V1, pp 1-17), the formala was the simple A000, 
Án ove case with a wellformed hypothenar loop. The right hand, als, showed: an ex. 
tensive hypothenae pattern of the loop type. The main line formula wm 114^ $C 
Also more like the whites than the Mayas. 
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and other officials of those institutions, help that has contributed 
in no small degree to the completion of this paper. 

The following table will show the material employed and the 
relationship and purity of race of the individuals involved : 


TAS XI Lint f. Printi wed im the Study of the American Negroes 





14 

I er of 4 

a zr 

to 4 Na Negro, inmate, A, CW, 
ту Home for A: 

i Aunt of 129, amate A. C. W. 
1 Sine o 107 ao 163. 

1 i roter of 10d and 168 

н i Brother of 166 and 107 

169 Brother of 170 

121005 Ser of 169, 

m i Brother. 

ija Sier of 171 

51$ Sitar of 176 

ЕЯ Site of 17 

D. Sister of ayi 

Е Sister of 175, Nght color 

7 ў на 

17; ey 

5 ls 

T 

L 1 “Possibly some white blood" 
ist i early mite 
н |} Father rah mother nest whi 
ЕЯ Very black 

ys | 3 None maid 


Palms, — The study of the palm prints of the above 24 individ- 
uals yielded the results expressed in table xii, in which are given 
the main line, the carpal, and the pattem formule, 

Of main-line formulse, which are arranged in numerical order in 
table xm, there are 24 varieties, although the first, 6-575", is practi- 
cally a 7755:35, in which the loop is reduced in zero, thus rendering 
line D entirely obsolete; and in the single instance of 7°9°5"11", 
the fourth term is almost a $ with an intervening triradius, 

From this table it will readily be seen that the /ower formula, 
or those in which the first twa terms tre below 10.6, are more marked 
than in the Maya race. Thus in the whites 98 out of 200 formule, 

49 fer cent, were below this point: the Maya showed 28 out of q2, 
"Collected by Miss Inex Whipple, Al are complete sets (palms asd soles) except 
No. 125, with palma alone, 
Mn eni وس رھ‎ 
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Ташк KIL— Mein Line, Carpal, and Pattern Formula of 48 Negro Hands. 
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Norr.—The munerie exponent sigriy pomible alternativo interpretation. ¢ signifies 
M lawer tiradis, either in she course of a line or occurring in the formation of а рм. 
erm. means that patter is rulimentary. 


or 66% per cent,, while in this set of Negrocs there are 37 out of 
48, or 77 per cent, [e would be of great value could the proportions 
quoted here be found to obtain universally among these races, and in 
spite of the small number of individuals from which these statistics are 
deduced, since they seem to rest upon so general a set of characters, 
and since the diference of percentage is so considerable, Tam inclined 
to think that some such relation unl) be found to obtain in general, 
The establishment of such a point, however, demands the compila- 
tion of data from many hundreds, if not thousands, of individuals 
known to be of pure blood, and in this first paper upon the sub- 
ject the main object isto inquire whether distinct racial differences do 
exist, rather than to attempt to establish them upon such scanty data, 
Regarding the relative tendency to vary in the two hands, it 
seems that here, as in the other races dealt with, the left is consid- 
erably more variable than the right. In these 24 different formulae 
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13 are found in left-hands alone and 6 in the rights alone, while 5 
are common to both. In 20 Maya formula 10 were found in the 
lefts alone, 6 in rights alone, while 4 were common ; and in 62 
white formula: the figures are 23 for the lefts alone, 14 for rights 
alone, and 25 for both, 


asi. XH —Ovcurrenze of Main Line Formule in Nigro Hands. 
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Formule occurring In lefts alone, 13. Formule occuring in vights alone, 6. 
Formule common to both, $. 


The abnormally large proportion of occurrence in the right hand of 
the highest formula, 11:97:5, secn in both whites and Mayas, occurs 
here also, and in fact in so nearly the same proportion in all as to in- 
dicate strongly the presence of a general law, Thus in 24 right palms 
this formula occurs 6 times, or exactly 25 per cent, and in left- 
hands but once, or approximately- per cent. For 200 palms of 
the white race the corresponding figures are: rights 22 per cent., 
lefts 4 per cent; and for 42 Maya palms, 25 per cent, and о. Zn 
this vastly greater success of the right hand to perfect what has been 
shown to be in man the position of greatest physiological advantage 
Lor the friction ridges (Miss Whipple, 1904), toe are forcibly reminded 
of the doctrine of USE-INHERITANCE, since all the races under diseus- 
‘sion are right-handed, and since the degree of success attained is in all 
cases practically the same, This is but one of numerous instances that 
are constantly coming up in the investigation of friction ridge config- 
uration, all suggesting the great applicability of this study for the 
solution of questions of general biological interest. 
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The results of the consideration of the separate main lines and 
their terminations are given in table xiv, easily deducible from 
tables xn and xiu, but arranged in a more convenient form for 
reference: 


Tama XIV —Frequenoy of Occurrence of the Various Terminal Positions, with 
Percentages (Negroes). 
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Table xv gives a comparison of the final results with those ob- 
tained from Mayas and whites (see also table y, and table 1 in appen= 
dix), and is thus the most important of the three in pointing out the 
amount of racial difference, and the extent to which one can use the 
main lines and thelr termini as ethnological criteria. 

From this we may deduce the following results, which are to be 
considered the final results of the present paper in regard to main 
lines, since the prints of Chinese and other races which I possess 
are too few to present in tabular form : 

Line D: The position (7) for this line is a marked Negro character: 

istic, especially as compared with the white race; over 4r per 
cent., a5 compared with 11 per cent. For the hitter racë the 
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higher positions are especially characreristic, positions (10) and. 
(11) together receiving more than half, as contrasted with 23 per 
cent. in the Negroes. The characteristic Maya. position is (9), 
36 per cent,, as contrasted with as per cent, in both whites and 
Negroes. Position (10) is very unusual in Negroes, and position 
(21) in both Negroes and Mayas is about half as common as in 
whites, 


Тама XV.—Comparison of the Main Lina utin in Tali, V amd XIV. 














Lint C: Position (3) isa little more common in Negroes than in 
Mayas, and їп both ls more than three times as common as in the 
White race, in which it occurs but seldom. For this latter race, 
position (7) is the most frequent, and isless than half as common 
in the Mayas, while the Negroes stand in this particular inter- 
mediate between the two, Position (9) has been given as the 
Maya characteristic, but is also quite common in the other races, 
A complete suppression of the line seldom occurs ín. the Negro. 
(8.3 per cent.), but is about twice as frequent in both Mayas and 
whites, the Mayas leading by a little. 
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Line B: In all these races the most usual position is (5), but here 
the Negro has the decided lesd. In fact this position accounts 
for three-fourths of the cases, and position (7) the remaining 
fourth. Position (6), that is, a fasion with line D, is quite com- 
mon in the Mayas, about one-fifth of the cases, while in the white 
race position (7) claims one-third. 

Line 4 : In Negroes a low position is not especially common, much 
less, indeed, than in whites, as the latter show 41 per cent 
below (5) and the former bat 31 percent. For the same posi- 
tions the Maya percentage is 46, — not very different from the 
whites, save in the important respect that in the Mayas a: large 
part of these low positions are (1), i. e., before the carpal triradius. 
‘Thus the true conditions in these races are better seen by com 
paring the total percentage of positions (1) and (2), which are 
in Mayas 25 per cent., in whites 10.5 per cent., and in Negroes 
but 8 per cent. The Negroes in this respect are actually higher 
than the whites, and far ahead of the Mayas. In the Negro, 
then, position (5) is emphatically the most characteristic. 

In my first attempt at looking for racial differences the material 

I used was that of the Negro prints Nos. 124-129, in which, as an 
inspection of table xir will show, almost every formula was cither 
7'5'5'5', or else one easily derived from it. This I set down at 
once as the Negro formula, and although my later studies have 
necessitated a modification of my first views as to its universality, 
1 still think it may be typical and would like 10 consider that any 
great aberrancy from itis due to the influence of other blood. Whether 
this will be borne out by later facts or not, no one can say, but the 
investigation of a large number, at least 100, of the prints of the 
natives of the Guinea coast, collected in Africa and not too near 
Liberia or any white settlement, might corroborate it. 

It will appear at once that any near approach to one another of 
lines C and D would admit of three varieties : (1) where C is below 
D, (2) where they meet, and (3) where C passes above D; or 7'5*, 
856, and 9-7", respectively, and thus these three forms would be 
practically the same. Again, the figure for line A might be 4, 3, or 
even 2 without practically modifying the several interrelationships, 
and thus the typical formula would admit of at least the following 
varieties = 
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These presenta different aspect when written, but might be hardly 
distinguishable from one another in an actual print. In the 48 
Negro hands under inspection these formula: represent 27 of them, 
or 56.2 per cent., while in the 42 Mayas (not admitting any case of 
position 1 for line A) there are 15, or 35,6 per cent, and in 200 
whites, making the same reservation, yet admitting such a form as 
7'5:3:2% 7:5'5'4, ete, there are 73, or 36.5 percent. This large 
occurrence in the Negroes (56.2 per cent.) as contrasted with the 
35.6 per cent. and 36.5 per cent, of the other two races makes the 
hypothesis advanced above appear rather probable, Further in- 
vestigation in this direction will be awaited with great interest: 

In the carpal region a parting instead of a triradius is met with 
7 times in the 48 hands, or 14.6 per cent, about as in the Mayas 
and much less than in the whites, The two most characteristic 
forms of triradius are the centrally placed one, 43.8 per cent, and 
the one situated near the outer margin, 33 {4 per cent., both with 
quite a little carpal area below them, The very low position so 
common in Mayas does not seem to occur, 

The pattern formula: given in table xit. furnish the data used in 
table xvi, which gives the occurrence of each type of pattern in each 
hand, and the percentage in each case, as well as the percentages 
of Mayas and whites copied from table vit for ease of comparison. 
From this it will be seen that ath Iyipothenar and thenar patterns 
are of infrequent occurrence, this loss being more than made up by the 
almost universality of one or the other type of pattern on the 3d pat- 
mar arca, “The percentage of occurrence of a loop pattern on the 
second area, caused by a recurving of line C to the inner side, is 
singularly constant in all three races, 3334, 34,and 37 per cent., 
respectively. 
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TABLE XVI — Orcurrence of. Patterns iu Palit (Negron) with Compariton of Mayer 
and White, 
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Неге, аз in table vii, the totals have little value, but serve to bow the relative oc: 
‘currence of patterns in the various racet. 


In the third area the false or loop pattern is much commoner 
than the true one formed by means of a triradius, as is also true in 
the white race, but in the Mayas the two are exactly equal in oc- 
currence, The total number of Negro hands on which the third 
area has a pattern is not quite 89.5 per cent., the number obtained 
by adding the percentage of occurrence of each type as given above, 
since in a few cases both types appear simultaneously, but the per- 
centage is not far out of the way and may be safely quoted at 85 per 
sent, as contrasted with 59 per cent. in both Mayas and whites, 
thus establishing it as a Negro characteristic, 


Sammary of Naro Pain Charsdtrüfici 

(a) Main tines: An overwhelming percentage of occurrence of the 
lower formule, but without the especially low position of line A, 
Characteristic of the Mayas. The commonest formula: are 7°5°5-5, 
8'6'5-5", and 9:7:5"5*, and various slight modifications of them, 
representing 56.2 per cent. of the 42 cases investigated, while in 
both Mayas and whites the proportion is 35-36 per cent: Core 
respondingly the higher formule (those beyond 10.6) are con- 
spicuous for their inftequeney. (Cf, table xrr with table of the 
appendix. ) 

(8) Carpal arca: A triradius is almost constant, about as in the 
Mayas, the two most characteristic forms being the central and 
lateral. A well-defined carpal area is usually present, and the 
very low position of the triradius, rendering the area obsolete, ао 
Common in the Mayas, is of infrequent occurrence. 
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(6) Patterns » Correlated with the occurrence of the lower formule 
a loop pattern on area 3 js very common, since position (7) 
for lines D or C, or the fusion of the two, would produce 
Since, as it happens, a genuine (triradius) pattern occurs on the 
same area in more than a third of the cases, sometimes indeed 
side by side with a false or loop pattern, it results that area 3 is 
seldom without one or the other type (85-90 percent). This 
brings the total of pattern occurrences far beyond that in the 
other races examined, although, as a matter of fact, the other 
patterns are considerably less frequent than in the whites or 
Mayas. Hypothenar and thenar are of about equal occurrence, 
but the former is but a third as frequent as in the whites, and the 
latter less than two-fifths as frequent as in the Mayas. 


Soles. — As material for this investigation 1 have sole prints of 
all the Negroes given in table xı, with the exception of No. 125, 
making total of 23 individuals, Of these the sole characters 
are shown by means of descriptive formulie in table xvm from 
which the actual occurrence of each character, with their percent- 
age values, may be easily deduced. 








Taxe XVII — Sel Formule of 23 American, Negroen 
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TAMLE XVIU. — Showing the Occurrence af Sperial Characters in the Solat of Table 
ХУП. 





From a comparison of this table with table x, in which are col- 
lected the corresponding data from whites and Mayas, there may 
be deduced the following facts, more or less important as Negro 
characters: 


‘The proportion of open areas, $2.9 per cent., lies between the 62.8 
per cent. of the whites and the 23 per cent. of the Mayas ; and that 
of the closed areas is the same as in the whites (31.1 va. 31.7 per 
cent). The figures for the separate areasshow that in the Negroes 
areas z and 3 are equally apt to be open, while in whites and 
Mayas arca 3 shows a much stronger tendency in this direction 
than area r, As in the other races, area 2 is the most often 
closed, the tendency being almost that of the whites’ (56.5 vs. 
55:7 percent.). "he tendency toward the fusion of areas is in- 
termediate between Mayas and whites, the three sets of percentages 
of Mayas, Negroes, and whites respectively being 34.6, 21.7, and 

percent. Asin the other cases, areas 1 and 3 are usually 

the ones that fuse. "The figures for the occurrence of an upper 
loop are in close accord with those of the other races, and seem 
to emphasize a general human tendency beyond the influence of 
race. Areas that open outward area little more frequent than in 
the white race, but not nearly so common аз in the Mayas, 
doubtless owing to the infrequency of the large lower triradius, 
characteristic of the Mayas. 

‘The deductions thus far are of a negative character, and do not 
serve to point out any trait especially distinctive of the Negro race. 
The tendency to the approximation of, or in numerous instances 
the almost complete identity with, the proportions of the whites, 
may suggest the almost universal admixture of blood, not only ad- 

For the separate areas the percentages are calculated on & basis of 46, the number of 
oles j foe the totals the bud is 138, the camber of areas [46 5 у). 
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mitted as a general fact, but shown by unmistakable bodily char- 
acteristics in many of the individuals under present examination. 
What might be the results from prints taken from the native race 
in Africa can be only surmised, but the results thus far render such 
an investigation of great importance. 

‘A far more hopeful set of characters, in which positive results 
may be obtained, is that of the hallucal pattern, Remembering the 
statistics concerning Mayas and whites, especially the almost uni- 
versal occurrence of the A type in the former and the moderate 
frequency of the W type in the latter, it is of much interest to note 
the following comparison of statistics; 


Tame XIX—Comparivom of Hallucal Patterns in Negroc Mayas, ond Whites 








Here will be seen in the Negroes two positive characters and one 
negative one, namely, the high percentage of occurrence of the W and B 
types, and the subordinate position held by type A. The first of these. 
characters, the dominance of type W, shows considerable increase 
‘over the white race, where this. character is quite conspicuous, and 
between the Negroes and the Mayas the difference is a marked one, 
Besides that of the percentage of occurrence, type W differs in the 
three races in another way, and that is by its triradii and the forma- 
tion of its cores, In the Mayas this type, when it occurs, is in its 
most primitive condition, with three triradii and with a core of con- 
centric circles, while in both whites and Negroes, the outer triradius, 
i. e, the one between hallux and digit II, has usually disappeared 
(= exponent d). The core of the pattern in the whites is most 
frequently a spiral (27 out of 38); in the Mayas the primitive con- 

Yn ealeulating the percentages It must be temembered that tho obierrationa are based. 
‘on 46 Negro and 26 Maya soles. For tbe whites 100 soles were taken from table tx, re: 
Jecting the fst oor Non 235 and 237. 
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centric circles ; and in the Negroes either the latter or an S-shaped 
figure, seldom a spiral (2 out of 22). 

The second Negro character, which is especially striking when 
one looks through a set of prints, is the frequency of type B, either. 
by itself or in connection with some other change, as BC (plate x). 
Out of 46 soles under discussion, B alone occurs 10 times, and in 
connection with C six times more, making a total of 34,8 per cent. 
As this type displays no conspicuous core other than a loop that is 
often very broad, it frequently appears as though a definite hallucal 
pattern were lacking, and, indeed, in. my first examination of these 
prints, before the underlying morphological principles had been 
established, I characterized such cases as “no hallucal pattern.” 
Such a phenomenon, occurring so frequently in a set of prints, 
cannot fail to arrest attention, and if found to be definitely charac- 
teristic of the Negro, will prove a convenient clement in diagnosis 
of race, 

A hypothenar pattem (H) seems almost as common in the 
Negroes as in the whites ; and of the calcar pattern, occurring in the 
whites at the ratio of about 1 per cent., no trace is found in the 46 
Negro soles, 

Summary of Negra Sole Characteristics 
(a) Plantar arcas: All that can be said here is that in the usual 
features, such as open and closed areas, etc., the Negroes show 
nothing that can be considered characteristic, In some points 
they stand intermediate between Mayas and whites, generally 
nearer the latter, and in others the correspondence between 
Negroes andl whites is almost exact, points which may be due to 
the infusion of white blood, which is conceded to be universal, 

(A) Haltucal patterns + The most frequent type is the W, the core of 

which is formed either of concentric circles or an ‘S-shaped 
figure. "The outer triradius is deficient. Type B occurs with 
far greater frequency than in any of the other races examined, 
and, through this fact as well as its conspicuous character, may 
be of considerable use as a racial criterion. ‘Type A is conspicu- 
us for its infrequency, especially as itis the dominant character 
ln the Mayas and very common in the whites, 

(e) Hspothenar and calcar patterns : The hypothenar pattern occurs 

as frequently as in the whites; a calcar pattern has not yet been 
recorded. 
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(a) No characteristic Negro formula can be ventured upon at 


present. 
C. — CHINESE. 

Material. —1 have been able thus far to obtain but very little 
material representing the Mongolian race, my entire collection being 
limited to prints of nine Chinese, of but four of whom I possess both 
palm and sole prints (table xx). 
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and are due to the efforts of Mr Chung Gip of Springfield, Mass., 
whom I wish to thank in this connection. 


‘Tanke RXL—Devriptoe Formate of the Palms of Nine Chine. 
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From the descriptive formula: of these prints (tables xxt and 
xxm) several points may be obtained, important in relation to the 


"Collected by Mr Chung Gip. 
4 Palio and soles both ; the cthera ase represented by palms aloe. 
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general question of the paper, that of the racial value of the markings. 
It will be noticed that the formulae of the palms are in no way dif- 
ferent from those of the other races studied ; that, for example, the 
“ Negro formula" 7:5:5:5* occupies a prominent place, and that the 
higher formula: also are well represented. In the patterns of the 
palm, both thenar and hypothenar occur and are of the typical form, 
showing nothing unusual save perhaps in the single instance of No, 
299 right, where the hypothenar pattern takes an unusually low posi- 
tion, yet one that can be duplicated among my collection of hand- 
prints of the white race, 

The formula 5:5*55: (314 left) is indeed unique, being the first 
instance of its kind yet noted, but the singular condition is due to a 
coincidence of a third lower triradius and an open line C at the same 
time, thus causing line D at about the middle of the palm to bend 
sharply back upon itself, The condition is singular, but it may be 
doubted if it is a distinctively Chinese character, since the remainder 
of the prints bear such a familiar appearance. An important point 
may be noted in the soles; the almost universality of open areas, and 
if this can be established by other prints asa Chinese or Mongolian 
character, it will be a point of great ethnological importance. How- 
ever, three of the four individuals investigated have the same sur- 
name (i. e., first name); Quan, and are probably closely related, thus 
giving the likelihood that the coincidence is a family rather than a 
racial character. 

In general it may be said that the study of these few Chinese 
prints is of value in still further emphasizing the conclusion already 
reached that dhe individual palm and sole characters are of no value 
‘as racial criteria, and repeat themselves, both in typical form and in 
all their variations, in human beings of every race thus far examined, 
races representing extreme, though in no cases absolutely pure, 
SES Ш. — GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. In all the races studied thus far, there is much individual 
variation in the palm and sole markings. 

2. As a result of this a given print can be duplicated, so far as 
its main features are concerned, among individuals of a totally 
distinct race. 
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3, Vf, however, instead of a single set of prints, a large number. 
be studied and the average occurrence of the various features ob- 
tained, these averages will be constant or nearly so for a given race. 
As a racial diagnostic such results will serve to distinguish peoples 
widely different from one another, but it is hardly probable that 
they will be reliable in the case of related tribes, Thus, a collection 
of Maya prints may be distinguished from an equal number of whites, 
but itmay be surmised that the Mayas could hardly be distinguished 
from an allied Indian tribe. 

4. The number sufficient to obtain reliable averages is not 
necessarily a large one, ag it has been shown that from sets of 13 
individuals similar results are obtained. The accuracy, however, 
increases with the number of prints employed, and, since the two 
hands show differences in amount of variation, it may be suggested 
that an ideal set for the study of the palms would consist of the left 
hands alone of 106 different individuals; for the soles, in the absence 
of knowledge concerning the relations of left and right, it would be 
safe to take the same, 

5. The greatest amount of variation observed is that seen in the 
white race, formed in all probability from a vast number of original 
ethnic elements ; and the least is that found in the Mayas, thus sug- 
gesting that the nearer one gets to a primitive race the less the 
amount of variation. 

6. The above fact (5) suggests the hypothesis that in an abso- 
lutely pure race there may be but one general type of palmar and 
plantar configuration, admitting slight variations due to difference in 
proportion between the areas and other elements. It is greatly to 
be desired that prints be obtained from the purest racial stocks now 
living, to prove or to disprove this hypothesis. 


APPENDIX 
The following tables show the main-line formulae and their rela- 
tive occurrence in the palms of 100 females of the white race. They 
are taken from an article by the author in Popular Science Monthly, 
September, 1903, by permission of the editor, Prof, J. McKeen 
Cattell 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF THE OZARK REGION OF MISSQURI 
By D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 

The southern part of Missouri presents an interesting and exten- 
sive feld for archeological research, and one of which little is 
known. 

‘The surface of the southern half of the state, south of Missouri 
river, is very rough and irregular; the bluffs which extend along 
the Mississippi, and the ridges of Jefferson, St. Francois, and other 
border counties may be considered the foot-hills of the Ozarks, 
Which, as they continue westward, gradually rise until, in Green and 
Dallas counties, they attain an elevation of about two thousand feet. 
Throughout the region are many rapid streams of clear spring 
water; the Osage, the Gasconade, and many lesser streams flow 
northward and empty into the Missouri, while the James, the Black, 
and others flow in a southerly course and join White river, itself a 
tributary of the Arkansas. A great part of the country is covered 
with a heavy growth of timber — oaks and cedars on the ridges and 
many varieties of soft wood in the lowlands, 

That the country was well adapted to the wants and require- 
ments of the native tribes is evident, and that it was at one time 
thickly peopled is shown by the great number of village or camp. 
sites and other prehistoric remains which have been discovered. 
The existing evidence and remains of the Indian occupancy may be 
divided into three classes : 

1. Remains in the caves. 

2, Village and camp sites, 

3. Extensive groups of small mounds, 


L—Tuk Caves 
Numerous caves exist in the limestone blufís bordering the Gas- 
conade, the Piney (a branch of the Gasconade), the Niangua, and 
294 
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other streams throughout the Ozarks, Many are quite large; those 
near the Gasconade and Piney rivers usually consist of one large 
chamber having an opening from ten to fifteen feet in height and 
often fifty or sixty feet in width, while from the main chamber pas- 
sages lead to other cavities. Few caves are without a stream of 
clear, cold water several inches deep and four or five feet in width, 
In many itis possible to ascend the streams several hundred yards, 

The caves show evidence of having been occupied for a long 
period. At the openings are masses of wood ashes and charcoal, 
filling the space between the sides to a depth of five feet or more — 
in one cave the depth of the deposit is more than seven fect. The 
accumulations do not appear to be stratified, but apparently resulted 
from long-contínued occupancy. Intermixed with the charcoal 
and ashes are implements of stone and bone, fragments of pottery 
vessels, and shells from the river beds, as well as bones of various 
animals, birds, and fishes, which served as food. Such vast quanti- 
ties of ashes are conclusive evidence that man occupied the caves 
during many generations, possibly centuries, 

In a cave near the Piney, a few miles above its mouth, isa small 
stream about three inches in depth and several (eet in width, which 
enters the main chamber through an opening not more than four 
feet in height. A few yards up the stream the passage widens sev- 
eral feet and continues so for a short distance; this was caused by 
pieces of chert having been detached from the mass, in site. The 
stone had been quarried and used by the Indians, and the bed of 
the stream was strewn with broken and roughly-formed implements, 

‘This general description will apply to all caves in the valleys of 
the Gasconade and Piney, as well as to many others in various 
parts of the Ozarks, No indications of the existence of man pre- 
ceding the modern Indian have as yet been discovered in the caves. 


TI. — VILLAGE AND. CAMY, SITES 
‘The village and camp sites occur in the bottoms, on the banks 
of the rivers. Where two streams unite there is always evidence of 
a settlement; in several instances stone implements may be found 
scattered over an area of ten acres or more, indicating the site of a 
large village. An extensive village site exists on the right bank of 
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the Gasconade, a few miles below the mouth of the Piney, Near 
the center is a shell-heap, fifty or sixty feet in length, in which have 
been found fragments of pottery vessels and broken implements of 
stone and bone. Another site, although smaller, occupies the level 
area on the left bank of the Gasconade opposite the mouth of the 
Little Piney. On the right bank of the Piney, at the mouth of 
Spring creek, are the remains of an extensive settlement, near the 
center of which is a large shell-heap. 

Graves are found on the summit of the bluffs overlooking the 
streams and lowlands. ‘The bodies had been placed either upon the 
surface or in a slight depression made by removing the thin layer 
of earth and mold which covered the rocks. Upon and over the 
remains were placed stones, forming heaps from two to four feet in 
height. Only small fragments of bone remain, and few ornaments 
or objects of stone of pottery are ever found in contact with the 
burials. 

A large settlement was also situated at the mouth of the Finey, 
in Pulaski county; and, indeed, evidence of camps may be found on 
every prominent and desirable point along the water-courses. 

In the valleys of James and White rivers, sites are even more 
numerous and more clearly defined than in the vicinity of the Gas- 
conade. ‘That part of the state being thinly settled, much of the 
bottom land has not been cultivated, consequently many of the 
ancient sites remain as they were left by the Indians. 

A very important and apparently extensive site is situated on 
the E 34, of lot 1, S, W. 34 of Sec. 9, Tp. 22, R. 23, Stone county, 
on the left bank of White river. Near the center of the site were 
lound four large sandstone mortars, the concavity of the largest 
being about fifteen inches in diameter and six inches in depth, 
while the block of stone was more than two feet in thickness. 
Mortars of similar form, though much smaller, were found on many 
sites along both rivers. One interesting specimen was found on 
the village site situated on the E 34 of Sec. 22, Tp. 23, К. 24, Stone 
county, on the left bank of James river. A rectangular block of. 
sandstone has been used, the concave surface being six inches in 
diameter. A village covering several acres was once situated on 
on the left bank of White river, near the mouth of Bull creek, in. 
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Taney county ; while only a few miles below, on the opposite side 
of the river, were indications of a much larger settlement. Numer- 
ous camp sites were discovered on the banks of the river, and were 
always found where creeks entered the larger streams. 

Quantities of stone implements were found scattered over the 
surface of the twenty or more sites which were examined in the 
valleys of James and White rivers, but not a fragment of pottery 
was discovered. Evidently earthenware was neither made nor used 
by the occupants of these villages. Оп the other hand, while many 
potsherds are found on the ancient sites along the Piney and the 
Gasconade, no stone mortars have ever been discovered there. The 
entire region is worthy of careful and. thorough examination; the 
results would be of scientific value and doubtless many interesting 
specimens would be revealed. 

‘These numerous sites, some of which are very extensive, cer- 
tainly indicate the existence, during some former time, of a large 
population in the valleys of the Ozarks. 


TI. —Grovts or Swar Mouxns 

On the high plateau of Dallas county, north of the Niangua, 
which is a tributary of the Osage, are extensive groups of small, 
low, artificial mounds. In one a fire-bed was discovered beneath 
only a few inches of earth and vegetable mold ; in another a small 
arrowpoint was found near the original surface ; but neither objects 
nor indications of fire were discovered in any other mound, al- 
though many were examined. ‘These mounds occur in groups of 
from one hundred to one hundred and fly; within an arca smaller 
than ten square miles, eight hundred and sixty were counted. 
They are placed in parallel rows, usually along water-courses or 
‘on the westem slopes. Many of the mounds were measured and 
the average diameter found to be forty-five feet, elevation twenty- 
seven inches. 

No indications of villages were discovered in the vicinity of the 
mounds, and no implements of stone or bone were found on the sur- 
face. It is difficult to conceive for what purpose the mounds were 
erected, unless to serve as elevated sites upon which the habitations 
were placed: If this be the correct explanation, there should cer- 
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tainly be indications of the occupancy, either in the form of imple- 
ments or of ashes and charcoal. Nothing of this character, how- 
ever, is found, and the absence of graves in the vicinity is also diffi- 
cult to explain. 

Near Iron Mountain, in St. François county, more than five 
hundred of these small mounds, arranged in parallel rows following 
the direction of the water-courses, were counted within a radius ot 
three miles. The most interesting group is situated in the valley 
west of Iron Mountain, One mound of this groupis shown in plate 
хи. No objects or graves were discovered in the vicinity, 

A group of some fifty similar mounds is situated on the right 
bank of the Meramec, about six miles above its mouth, in Jefferson 
county. A few mounds of the same type are also found on the 
bank of the Mississippi, above the mouth of the River des Peres, 
within the city of St. Louis, 

Many other mound groups are known to exist in different locali- 
ties, but the description of one is applicable to all. 
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"CASCO FOOT" IN THE FILIPINO 
By GEORGE A. SKINNER 


Away back in the obscurity of prehistoric times, someone in the 
archipelago which we call the Philippines built a boat for the naviga- 
tion of the rivers of those islands, What the type of the primitive 
‘boat was is difficult to determine, perhaps, but from the lack of change 
that has characterized the people since anything has been known 
about them, one may assume that the modification in structure, if 
any has occurred, has been gradual and not greatly marked. The 
presence of certain peculiarities of the people who spend their lives 
on these boats attracted the attention of the writer soon after 
arriving in the Philippines, and the abnormal development of the 
feet especially interested him. There were but few opportunities to 
‘obtain photographs of the feet, but the accompanying illustration 
(pl. xin, 2) shows a notable example. 

A brief description of the cascos, as these boats are called, may 
throw some light on the peculiar foot-development— deformity, 
опе is tempted to call it,— but as such feet are very useful to their 
owners in plying their particular vocation, one must consider that 
feet of this formation are an attempt on the part of nature to adapt 
these people to their occupation. 

The cascos, as observed ín the northern and central parts of 
Luzon, vary in length from twenty to more than a hundred feet, 
‘This description applies to the river boats and not to the sea-going 
cascos, ‘There are seven pieces in these cascos—a bottom 
plank, four side planks, the bow post, and the stern piece, What- 
ever the length of the boat, the planks forming the sides and bottom 
are always in single lengths, and this seems to limit their size, as T 
have never seen one with jointed planking. Along the edges of the 
planks, where they come in contact with the bottom or side pieces, 
a row of holes, about six or eight inches apart and nearly an inch 
in diameter, are bored, and by means of these holes the planks are 
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laced together with rattan thongs, Two of the side planks are 
somewhat narrower than the other two, and these are first laced to 
the bottom and to the bow post. Then the wider planks are laced 
to the ones last mentioned, forming an overlapping joint with the 
wider plank outside. The stern piece is then put in place and like- 
wise secured by lacing. All the holes are then calked with cocoa- 
nut fiber, which is first dipped in pitch or tar, if the builders happen 
to have it, The general form of the casco is that of boats the world 
over. Their lines as a rule are graceful and they are surprisingly 
seaworthy. When the hull js completed, strong bamboo poles are 
placed across the upper surface of tho upper plank, and the ends 
project about three feet over the side in the medium and large boats, 
proportionately less in the small ones. A boat about a hundred feet 
long usually approximates five feet deep, and these proportions are 
relatively maintained whether the casco is a large or a small one. 
To the projecting poles smaller bamboo poles are laced longi- 
tudinally, forming a running-board, on which the boatmen stand 
when pushing the craft up-stream, Across the running-board, at 
intervals of ten or twelve inches, are laced bamboo strips, against 
which the toes are braced when the boat îs propelled. A covering, 
made of a variety of palm leaves, on light but strong bimbo frames, 
reaches nearly the whole length of the casco, thus protecting the 
occupants and cargo alike from sun and rain. At the stern is a 
small elevated platform, just high enough to enable the pilot, who 
stations himself at that point, to view the length of the vessel A 
glanceat the illustration (pl. xiti, 1) will probably make the descrip- 
tion clearer. 

To propel the casco the Jugadores (boatmen) use long. bamboo 
poles, one end of which is armed with a spike, while the other 
has a knob of polished wood which rests against the shoulder. 
When the start is to be made the men place these poles in position 
against the shoulder, then’ commence to push by walking toward. 
the end of the casco. — When the load is heavy, or the boat is be- 
ing propelled up-stream, the effort required is very great, and under 
such circumstances both hands and both feet are used, the entire 
weight of the body and all the strength of each man resting on the 
knob of his pole, the other end of course resting <n the bottom of 
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the river. ‘The toes and hands both grasp the cross-pieces on the 
running-board, or the feet may even be elevated until they rest. on 
the casco covering, The positions will be understood readily by 
noting the attitudes of the men represented in the photograph, 

‘The second man has just commenced to push, the third one is. 
well toward the middle of his exertion, while the fourth and the 
first ones are just completing a turn and are ready to walk toward 
the bow of the casco to start again. The third man is using both 
hands and both feet as mentioned above. The constant usc of 
the toes in this work leads to a peculiar and very great develop- 
mentof the fect. The great toe is especially large and is sep- 
arated from the other toes until it somewhat resembles a thumb. 
The prehensile properties of the toes is remarkable, not only in 
these casco men but in children and in the Filipinos in general. 
If they drop a small article they almost invariably pick it up with 
the toes and place it in the hand with the foot without stooping ; 
indeed I have seen this done when a basket of eggs was balanced 
on the head, 

The feet represented in the illustration were observed on awell- 
developed, middle-aged man, who had spent all his life on the cascos; 
but as we had no language in common I could not obtain his his- 
tory, and it was with some difficulty that I persuaded him that 
no harm would come to him if he posed in front of the camera. 
The feet shown are quite typical of these boatmen, and although I 
saw many, this was the only one whom I had an opportunity to 
photograph. The skin of the bottom of the feet is of leathery 
hardness, for the feet are seldom covered except on occasion of 
great ceremony, and then only with sandals. The general muscu- 
lar development of these men is often superb. 

Another peculiarity of the casco-men is the development of 
what has the appearance of a fatty tumor on the shoulders, where 
the pole rests while they exercise all their strength against 
but they seem to suffer no inconvenience therefrom, А single 
effort made by a person unaccustomed to the task will at once 
demonstrate how necessary this protection is. The“ tumor,” or 
cushion, appears to develop soon after the work is begun in youth, 
and it remains throughout life with little or no change. T have ex- 
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amined these casco propellors in youth and in extreme age, but 
could detect no difference in this shoulder growth by the sense of 
touch. Whether it disappears after a man stops work I am unable 
to say from observation, although it probably would pass away to a 
large extent. 

1 have never observed the abnormal development of the feet in 
the children, hence it appears to be an occupation development and 
not hereditary, But, as mentioned above, the prehensile function 
of the toes takes place early in life, largely because the feet are 
unhampered by shoes. 


SOME EXPLODED THEORIES CONCERNING SOUTH- 
WESTERN ARCHEOLOGY 


By U. FRANCIS DUFF 


Since the beginning of systematic investigation in regard to the 
archeological and ethnological problems of the southwestern por- 
tion of the United States, many theories — or perhaps I should say 
guesses — concerning them have been exploded. 

Among these iridescent dreams and wild imaginings, bom of 
fancy and a very limited knowledge of the subject, may be men- 
tioned the exaggerated estimates of early population. In this, misled 
by the great number of ruins of. pueblos, cliff-dwellings, and cavate 
lodges, the exuberant genius of the observer bas had full sway. 
Some have declared the population ran into the millions, One 
writer, who had made an investigation of the remains in the valley 
of the Rio Verde in Arizona, estimated the number of people once 
occupying it as having been a million and a half, which is, in all 
probability, twenty-five or thirty times the number of Indians ever 
existing at any one time in the territory now covered by New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Utah combined. 

For many and various reasons the sedentary Indians of the 
Southwest changed the location of their homes very frequently. 
This might have been the result of disease, of a failure of water, 
scarcity of game, or other cause. A great many changes were no 
doubt the result of sickness, for when an epidemic begins its ravages, 
the primitive intelligence of the Indian instantly attaches to it some 
‘superstitious significance, and his most available remedy is to flee 
from it, One may therefore imagine what a ruinous mass a many- 
storied pueblo, consisting frequently of hundreds of rooms, and 
without even. the semblance of sanitary protection, would become 
in the course of years. To avoid total destruction on the breaking 
out of a contagious disease, prompt removal to another site would 
be a necessity. Long drought in any one part of the country 
might produce the same result, and no doubt often did so. There 
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are but two inhabited pueblos in the entire Southwest Acoma and 
Isleta — that are now on the sites which they occupied at the time 
of Coronado's entrada in 1540. Many pueblos were abandoned 
also through missionary influence, the missionaries aiming at a 
policy of concentration in order that they could administer to them 
more easily. The Pueblo revolt in 1680 resulted in the desertion of 
practically all the Indian towns, and the nomad tribes, through con- 
stant depredation on their more peaceful neighbors, frequently caused 
the latter to abandon their villages and move to other sites. This 
constant changing of location, probably for ages before the histori- 
cal period began, accounts, in part at least, for the large number of 
ruins scattered throughout the valleys and mountain ranges of the 
Southwest. 

Charles F. Lummis, the able investigator of out southwestern 
country, asserts that “the Pueblos never counted 30,000 souls." 
This is the figure also given by A. F, Bandelier and practically 
agreed to by Cosmos Mindeleff in the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, The Pueblo population of 
the region in 1903, according to the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is less than 10,000. 

Another popular fallacy is the belief that the cliffdwellers and 
the pueblo or village Indians were distinct and separate races, No 
doubt the cliff-dweller originally lived in villages. situated in the 
valleys or on the mesas, and was driven to occupy the great nat- 
ural cavities in the sides of the chasms that here scar the land, 
simply because they offered a greater degree of security against 
marauding tribes than did the more exposed type of habitation, 
On investigation it appears that many of the centers of cliff occu- 
pancy had other villages in connection with them, situated either 
in the lowlands along usually near-by streams, or on adjacent 
heights, While these eyries might have offered other inducement 
to their occupants, it evidently was safety, or at least a reasonable 
degree of security, that caused them to put themselves to the end- 
less labor of getting their supplies up the faces of the almost ap- 
palling cliffs in which many of their homes were built 

Some have ventured the assertion, which has been believed by 
many uninformed persons, that the clif-dweller was a dwarf, basing 
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the statement on the fact that the doors of their dwellings are seldom 
more than three or four feet high and relatively narrow. This mode 
of construction was a most natural one, for a low door, which would 
put an invader to the necessity of stooping to enter, could be more 
easily defended than a large one, and would be better protection 
from severe weather. An examination ot the human remains found 
in the cliff-dwellings proves conclusively that the inhabitants of these 
lofty abodes were people of ordinary size, and that they were no 
more dwarfs than were the mound-builders giants. 

In view of the facts mentioned, it is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the theories of the advocates of a belief in a former vast 
population in the prehistoric Southwest — such as that the people 
were entirely swept away by some great pestilence, that they mi- 
grated in a body, or that they were driven out by fumes emanating 
from volcanic eruptions. 

While traditions of migrations exist among all the tribes, many 
of the latter probably being made up of accretions from other tribes, 
as in the case of the Navaho and the Hopi, there is no evidence 
Whatever that any great exodus has occurred. 

The dead are not found scattered promiscuously through the 
ruins, but, almost without exception, are observed to have been laid 
away with the usual rites. This fact would also preclude the possi- 
bility of any great massacre having taken place. 

Bandelier mentions what has, beyond question, been a potent 
means of decrease in the population — the constant inter-lilling in. 
the tribes on the charge of being possessed of evil spirits and of 
practising witchcraft. Sorcery, indeed, is practised even at the pres- 
ent time, as recorded by Mr Lummis and others, and as the rec- 
ords of the civil courts of New Mexico show. Intertribal wars 
and wars with the Spaniards have been even more disastrous, 

It has even recently been stated in print, with a view of sub- 
stantiating a belief in the great antiquity of southwestern occu- 
Pancy, that ears of com embedded in lava have been taken from 
ruins in central New Mexico, ‘This apparently lavafied corn has 
more likely resulted from the destruction of the village or vil- 
lages by fire, certain of the materials of which the walls were 
composed vitrifying through the intense heat of the burning 
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timbers and running over the corn stored in some of the rooms of 
the structure. 

The “Gran Quivira” myth to the effect that the place was the 
depository of vast wealth, was long ago exploded by Bandelier, and 
later in a popular article by Mr Lummis, published in Scribner's 
Magazine for April, 1893, afterward reprinted in his delightful vol- 
ume, The Land of Poco Tiempo, 

At different times reports of finds of gold in southwestern ruins 
have been circulated, but the best information later obtainable tended. 
only to disprove them, Nor have any precious stones been discov- 
ered, aside from turquoise beads and ornaments, of which those. 
found in Pueblo Bonito, in Chaco cañon, by Mr G, H. Pepper of 
the Hyde Expedition, are the most noteworthy, 

Science demands only facts, and it is well that all adventitious 
and extraneous matter the cobwebs of tradition and tlie crude 
imaginings of the ill-informed —should be swept away. In this 
work Messrs A. F. Bandelier, Charles F. Lummis, and those con- 
nected with the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington have 
been widely recognized factors, and it may now be said that, largely 
through their efforts, southwestern archeology and ethnology have 
been placed on a scientific basis, 
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HEREDITARY RESEMBLANCES IN THE BRAINS OF 
THREE BROTHERS’ 


By EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA 


To demonstrate the influence of heredity in the configuration of 
the human brain has long been the wish of brain anatomists. A 
few cases of brains of new-born twins and triplets are on record? but 
owing to the comparatively primitive degree of individual differentia- 
tion in the disposition of the cerebral fissures and gyres in the brains 
of the new-born, no safe conclusion could be reached. No adequate 
adult material of this kind has been described except the brains of 
the two distinguished physicians Seguin, father and son, which it 
was the writer's good fortune to obtain for comparative study four 
years ago? It may be mentioned here that in the Seguin brains I 
attributed certain interesting points of resemblance to hereditary 
transmission. T again had the good fortune to test the question of 
cenicephalic morphological transmission in the brains of three brothers 
who were recently executed together for a murder in New York 
state, Through the kindness of the prison officials, notably Mr 
George Deyo, the warden, and Dr J. B, Ransom, the prison physi- 
cian, it was my privilege to perform the autopsies, and I naturally 
Vea before the Arsociatjon of American Anstomiits, Seventeenth. sesion, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., December 29, 1903. 

TN, Rüdiger, Uebet dle Hirüe vo. Zewillingen, Aut. яз, Ерлан, а. 
Ax Bd, 1904, p 377. G Кешш, Дог Менин Мун, Stockholm, 1897, Text, y. 90, 
Waleyer, Ucher Gebise von Diillingen, Correspondents d deatich, Get. fe Anthrepol., 





session, 1900, pp. 7092; Phila, Med. Jour., Vit, No. a71, April 6y 1901, pp: 680- 
688. E. A. pitika, The Redundancy of the Prelasala ln the Mraias Of Distinguished 
Edscated Men, 3 ¥ Mod. Record, 113, NO. 1597, June 15, 1901, pp. 940-943. 
Since the publication of my paper on “Three Eskimo Brains” (Amorcan Jarna 
37 Амат, vol. 1, No. 1, pp 35-71, 1902), T have been informed by еше. 
Pesry üiat 4 Nodt-th!" and * Abeweesah "were father and danghter, An in the ome 
‘of the Seguins, the abience of the ciber parent'a brain seriously interferes with Ihe search 
For conclusive evidences of bereditary texximision, 
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directed my attention especially to the brains, The opportunity 
afforded by this triple execution was certainly most rare, and a simi- 
lar case will not soon occur again, unless it be during some wide- 
spread epidemic of a fatal disease, or in the course of an overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe 

To doubt that heredity plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of the brain were to cast aside a vast array of facts which 
prove any portion of the body-structure to be rigorously limited by 
this factor. The transmission of ancestral conditions is a matter of 
everyday observation, if we but compare the physical and mental 
traits of blood relatives. If we recall the many families of musi- 
cians, families of linguists, families of biologists; or the French 
orphan child mentioned by Darwin as having been brought up out 
of France, yet shrugging like his ancestors; or recalling, on the 
other hand, those sad cases of transmission of insanity, of alcohol- 
ism, of epilepsy, in short, of most any kind of disease or defect, the 
far-reaching importance of this life-force must be manifest to every- 
one. Nevertheless, the problem of why “like begets like” is one 
of the most complex topics of biology. With this, the anatomical 
structure of the human brain is the most complex of all the organs. 
The study, then, of “ brain-heredity” were difficult enough if more 
material were at hand. Our inquiries în this direction are rendered 
still more difficult by that other great though not yet thoroughly 
understood law of organic evolution — the law of variation. If no 
two animals and no two plants can be said to be exactly alike, this 
is certainly true of the brains of men. ‘The surface of the human 
brain, while it is patterned in accordance with a general ground- 
plan presenting the same essential features in all normal brains, yet 
shows, if examined in detail, many differences recognizable not only 
in the brains of different races and individuals, but also in the two 
cerebral halves of the same individual. The primary fissures and 
certain other stable formations of the cerebrum do not exhibit many 
marked modifications in different brains, But there are other parts 

Vithe weiter has recently learned! ofthe acquisition, ty Professor L- F. Barker of 
Chicago, ofthe brains of two brothers in De Sanger Brown's series of hereditary ataxia 
(Pree. Association of American Anatomists, Sixteenth sesion, 1902). Ut is also possible. 
that the brains of Dr C. H, E. Bischoll and his son, the anatomist, Т. 1. W. Вико, 
have been preserved in. the. Munich collection. 
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subject to great range of variation — parts which, morphologically 
speaking, arc in a state of unstable equilibrium" in the evolution= 
ary process, Pcculiarities of anatomical configuration of this class, 
uncommon enough in the general run of brains as they come to the 
hands of anatomists, if similarly reproduced in the brains of blood- 
relatives may, I think, be confidently brought forward as evidences 









Fro, 7-—Showing the unusual form of the paroccipial 
fimure (Jet side) confluent with the occipital, separated 
from the parietal by » alightly depressed parocepital 
habias, and characterized in each cone by an opercala- 
Ton, indicated, by the ahaded portion, The fourth figure 
shows the usual arrangement, 


of hereditary resemblance, Such evidences 
were found in the brains of these three 
brothers, and I shall here call attention to 
some of the points sustaining this proposi- 
tion. 

Tt may as well be stated here that while 
the brothers resembled each other in outward physiognomy as well 
as in general physique, they differed with reference to the size of 
the head, although the conformation was quite similar, It was 
found that the youngest of the three had the largest head and the 
heaviest brain, while the eldest had the smallest head and the lightest 
brain. In the absence of an anthropometric life-record it is im- 

"The aathropineei data а ese caer ae given lu the writer's report of the post- 


"onem examination in Zhe Daily Aadlcal, vol, 1, о. 1, Feb. 8, 199a, and, bey, ia 
Siener, Nov. 37, 1903, p. 699. 
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possible to say to what this difference in head-size and brain-weight 
is actually due. The more likely explanation may be found in the 
fact that there had occurred a somatic improvement with each suc- 
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Pic, 8,—Mesal view of peracental region of both hemicerebra İn tbe three braint 
Note separation of the paracentral fsure { Pare.) from the supercallosal (Spc) ta four 
(1, 5.4.5) of the a hemicerebta, while the remaining two (2 and 6) resemble exch 
other. Note also the oblique intrsparacentral in 1 3, 4,80 5, while in 3 and 6 there Is 
1 carved element. 


cessive birth, expressed by a larger size of the head in the third as 
compared with the first born. 

The form of the brains, like that of the heads, is similar in all 
three (ig, 6); viewed dorsally, the narrower and less bulging left 
frontal lobe is seen to be a characteristic feature in all three brains ; 
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this is particularly marked in Willis, the eldest, ‘The relative pro- 
portions of the various cerebral parts are much the same as ascer- 
tained by careful measurements, Although the cerebra differ in 
absolute size, the callosum is of exactly the same length in all 
three; nor do the dimensions of the cerebellum and pons differ 
materially in the three. 

To come to the details of the cerebral markings, I wish to call 
attention to the similarity of the gyral physiognomy —a similarity 
which would appeal to the average skilled observer if they were 
placed in juxtaposition with, say, any other three brains taken at 
hazard. Further than this, however, I desire to point out (fig. 7) 
the unusual form of the paroccipital fissure, confluent with the 
occipital by the cephalic stipe, separated from the parietal fissure by 
a slightly depressed parocciptal isthmus, and characterized in each 
case by an operculation, i. c, the subparietal portion tends to lap 
over the paroccipital gyre, I do not recall ever having seen quite 
such a formation in over two hundred brains carefully examined in 
this region in particular, and its recurrence upon the same side in 
the brains of three brothers, born, respectively, four and two years 
apart, is certainly striking. Yet further we note (fig. 8) the separa- 
tion of the paracentral from the supercallosal in four of the six 
hemicerebra, while the remaining two resemble each other, Other 
similarities are to bc found in the disposition of the left superfron- 
tals, and of the right supercentrals, with adjacent paramesial 
elements. The right postcentral fissures are almost exactly alike 
in two (Willis and Fred). The combination of these with other 
minor similarities lend great weight to the supposition that they 
are hereditary signs and not fortuitous, 


THE TAPEHANEK DIALECT OF VIRGINIA 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


On May 21, 1607, just a weck after the landing of the English 
on the peninsula that was to form the site of the settlement called 
Jamestown, Captain Newport, with a party of twenty-three men, 
started up the river on a voyage of discovery, and finally reached 
the Indian village of Powhatan, one of the residences of the “ great 
emperor” of the country, consisting of about a dozen wigwams 
situated upon a high bank on the left side of the stream, a few 
miles below the lower falls." On attempting to proceed beyond this 
place, the explorers found their passage impeded by “ great craggy 
stones" in the midst of wide, violent, and shallow rapids, and were 
obliged to turn the prow of their pinnace in a homeward direction, 

Captain John Smith, who was one of the party, tells us that, 
on the return voyage, Captain Newport " intended to have visited 
Paspahegh and Tappahanocke,” but, observing something in the 
behavior of the natives at Wynauk? that led him to fear that the 
Indians around the fort might be engaged in some mischief, he took 
advantage of a change in the wind and returned with all speed to 
Jamestown, where he discovered that his suspicions had been well 
founded, We are here introduced, for the first time, to two words 
which were destined to figure somewhat prominently in the accounts 
of the colony ; the first, because it was the name (as the ears of the 
settlers caught it) of a ^ churlish and treacherous nation,” residing 






“the fil of the upper end of King’s river," 
paprchoomg (Le. popuatchbung), The wort stands for keli vng, where 
ee sane eas a eee 

A “law meadow pat” about 3 miles above Jamestown, IPinäh, “strong-scented 
wood was, in the Roanoke, Virginia, and Lenape dialects, the name of thë masas 
Wee The nama has been preserved inthe form of Weyanoke, as that of a village situ- 
sted upon the poit, (a Charles Cty county. 

зз 
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about eight miles above Jamestown, which claimed the land of 
which the English had taken possession, and which, as well as 
the territory itself, derived its name from some previously existing 
wirkance; and the second, because it was one of the appellations 
of a people on the south side of the river whose ruler, like the 
seiróance of Paspahegh, on the opposite side, was the “ contracted 
enemy of the English," and never suffered an opportunity of com- 
mitting some act of hostility to escape him, until a threat from Pow- 
hatan had the effect of putting a quietus upon both chieftains, and. 
of causing them to exhibit a more friendly spirit toward the Otasan- 
tasuwak? whose progress they had jealously watched. 

‘The chief town of the Tapahanocks was situated ten or twelve 
miles above Jamestown, on the cast side of a creek called, accord 
ing to Strachey, Coiacohanauke? 

In the latter part of the year, after making three brief explora: 
tions of the “country of Chickahamania,"* Captain Smith set out 
on December roth to make a thorough exploration of the river 
that flowed through it. After proceeding about seventy miles he 
was captured by a hunting party under command of Opechankanu;* 
the sirdance of Pamaunkee,* who took him by a circuitous route 

¥See Appendix B, 

Ой нйн шал, роду, ‘wearer of leg.coverimgs,' the reference being 10 
Jhe brochet and loni hove worn by the newcomers. The body-ganments worn by the 
‘Englih were likened by tbe Indiam to their own winter mantles of sia, aod called by 
them by the sume nune wi'LAMddov, or, in. bolber. dialect, má^// Món (Inter on, cor- 
‘opted by the Engli to жаі), = Ojlbwe miii a woman's pttcot n 


MESE MAN Kk il mdr meten d does not conform to the contours of. 
os 

Saee ia eel id co ame 
Demi Tue Me TUTO M eU e renda 
Roanoke sald! bre, = Milicite Aidt kw, — Lenape Hahddro, = Caniba dadéw, <= Ojibwe 
aitihh, — Cree bytes, ‘The steam by now called Upper Chipoa, or Chipoak's reel | 





‘clearing,’ literally, ^ vwept off,’ scraped 
in some other wards, to give the name asort 
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through several native towns, and, after a march of five days, re- 
turned with him to Orapaks, one of Powhatan's hunting towns in 
the vicinity of the place where he was taken prisoner. ‘Then, in 
another journey, the objective point of which was Werawocomoco,* 
where Powhatan was then living, they led him to the residence of 
wiriance Keketou,' in Pemaunkee. This “kind king” took him in 
charge and escorted him toa place called Topahanock, a *king- 
dom!" situated on a creek flowing from the north into a river of the 
same name. 

“This river of Topahanock,” says Smith, " secmeth in breadth 
not much lesse then that we dwell vpon. At the mouth of the 
Riuer is a Countrey called Cuttatawomen ; vpwards, Maraughtacun, 
Topahanock, Appamatuek* and. Nanstaugstacum." — The river is laid 
down in Smith's map of 1612 as the Toppahanock, a name by 
which it was known, by the whites at least, as late as 1649^ 
In his General! Historie (1624) Smith retains the name Toppa- 
hanock for the river, but changes the name of the town, which 
received its appellation from the creek on which it was situ- 
ated (and which doubtless gave its name indirectly to the river) 
to Rapahanock¡ while some of the writers from whose narratives 
Smith compiled a part of his work refer to the stream as the 
“river which some [Indians] call Rapahanocke, others Tapa- 
hanocke" Since the letters T and R which form the initials of 
these two names would seem, from a phonetic view point (more 
especially to those unacquainted with the mechanism of speech), to 

‘Spelled alas Onypier, the ame apparently of a deep pond or «mill body of water 
Ulis) in a depression of lund (dro, for ware) 

Нло тад, * fertile land" ; & tract about two miles in breadth on (he east. 
side of what ls now known as Timber Neck bay, on Vork tiver, 

ATA ! e harangues, ^ taskes speeches,! — Nipiasiug ATI, c Natick AIQMi, 
E 

AM, * curved river,! s dexlgnatión for (he part of « tidal river in which a. 
bend exista; verbally, 4pdma"/0bid, “the river makes « curve," ‘turns about,’ The 
nare waa applied in Virginia to severa! places situated Ìn the vicinity of river:bend and 
om! osa Indian village near a curve fa James river, the site of what is now 

Hundred. The village gere its name’ to Appomattox river, the Fiver of 
p Apemateks, who lived in the village just mentioned. 
The fit river up the West James River... the senil ls Cheles River 
1 and the third ts called by the Indian waive Tapahanuke.”'— Perf Description 
37 Visgimio (1649), la Foncea Tract, vol. 1. 
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stand so wide apart as to preclude the idea that one name was a 
corrupt form of the other, due to a mishearing, it has doubtless been 
supposed by readers of the early history of Virginia that the words 
were formed from roots of an entirely different meaning. Such is 
not the case, however, for the two names are really coradicate, as 
is shown by a careful study of the “Dictionarie of the Indian Lan- 
guage" appended to Strachey's Historie of Trauaile into Virginia, 
which reveals the fact that in the confederacy aver which Powhatan 
ruled there were spoken three Algonquian dialects, viz.: (1) an R- 
dialect" (that of Powhatan and his family), probably the most widely 
diffused and exhibiting some local differences ; (2) an N-dialect; and 
(3) a peculiar speech resembling the dialects of the Cree group in 
the use of the letter £, iw certain positions, for the r, |, n, s, and sh of 
the dialects of the other groups of the Algonquian language. 


SOME ALGONQUIAN LETTER-CHANGES 

In the Cree group? of dialects, which for various reasons, phonetic 
especially, may be regarded as the oldest of the Algonquian family, 
the consonant £ (1) as the initial letter of a limited number of roots? 
but (2) more especially, and always, when it directly follows the 
vocali¢ initial a or î of a root; or (3) is the characteristic of a root’; 
or (4) is the initial or “energizing” letter of the termination of ani- 


at i meant by an AL oF Nollet done in which, jn cretum foin, und 
iw pueh potitlona aub, in & toot or а Ihe grammatical portion ol x word, one of these 
three letters bn used to the exclusion of the (wo others Such substations or permutas 
Mons ure ence according t cerüin laws of Algooulan leter-change, sad mot py mere 
apre sine in such an event any dialect would be rendered unintelligible and be con. 
erted into mer jargon. An Todian using an А-де. снн pronounce ihe eter 
Tot f, end tere is no reus whatever why he should be able to do so; but she who 
peaks n 4 or a. dialect must secewariy be ble to prononce m, aloce thin lettera 
the inkl of certain particles that are common to all Algonquian, dialects, and cannot 
undergo way change without rendering them meaningless. 

When 1 speak o( Cres, T reler more particalariy to the dialect called Prairie Cree 
Lr Cree properly ao called”? as ire Lacombe styles it), which e speken by a larger popo 
ulation und with greater purity ad elegance then sre fhe otber dialects, and has under 
dene fever phonetic changes and been les infunced by contact with йе Ойына. 

"Of the 424 tools ant radical words with intial, recorded ju Pere Lazo? Die 
tinaire dela Langue Cris 6 ar peculiar Yo Cree. Of Ure remainder, Yo hava paerd 
An ems cues wii n change of to is samant d ) into Ojibwa alone 2t into Ojire and 


anions other dialectic groupa; and 6 have the пт 
‘undergone the change of ¢ to r, 1, and 4, 
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mate transitive verbs ; or (5) is the initial letter of the termination of 
certain inanimate verbal adjectives and impersonal verbs, is, as = 
rule, represented in the dialects of the other Algonquian groups by 
r, 4, or n, or, in cases (1) and (3) by y (consonant) in Niantic? 

The 4, 1t, or st of Cree is often represented in the dialects of 
other groups by s, ss, or sk (or guttural ch in Minsi), as (6) the 
characteristic of a root ; (7) in the formatives of active verbs; (8) 
in particles that modify the sense of words; and (9) in certain rad- 
ical words and generic nominal suffixes, 

The use, as above noted, of the linguo-dental /, in the position 
occupied in the dialects of the other Algonquian groups, by one or 
another of the linguo-dentals m, /, or r, is a characteristic peculiarity 
of Cree, which is differentiated into dialects by the employment, fit 
certain positions, again, of th, y (consonant), r, /, and m, which, like 
4, correspond to the , / and » of other Algonquian groups; but 
Cree never interchanges its group-characterizing £ with the tl y, r, 
land m of its own dialects. A study of Algonquian phonetics 
scems to show that this ¢ is a survival from the primitive Algonquian 
language, of which: Cree (* properly so called") may be regarded 
as the eldest daughter. 





EXAMPLES OF THE ABOVE RULES OP LETTER-CHANGN 


1. Cree 1H, ‘to melt,’ = Lenape rink, ink, = Ojibwe ming, = Vir- 
ginia ràng. 

2. Cree ирт, ‘beneath,! = Ojibwe dad'm, = Natick and Narragan- 
sett на'т, = Lenape йлн, alam, = Caniba dra*m. 

Cree it (adverbial prefix), ‘thus,’ “in such a manner," = Ojibwe 
dm, = Natick ôm, = Lenape ër, è% = Virginia ¿r, = Caniba žr- 
strange," = Nipissing Air, = Ojibwe diw, == Lenape pir, 
Penobscot pif, 
speak to him," = Ojibwe air anina, = Old 
Nipissing mi йаа, == Сапа wêgenîrt, = Natick waRênûnaiî. 









‘Two corlous exception to rule ($) are Fouad (a the dialect that was spoken lu the. 
vicinlty of Jamestown. 1 refer to the words ma/HAtbirr, ‘lt hangs badly,' the name 
dor skin mantle abd. ALL, *it is braped,! whence, by apheresis, we have our 
мот Нону Ia both of these words the r of the xuli would be regularly £. The 
oct ofthe change in the first-mentioned word isto make it ambiguous, since the suffix 
Jorio be same dialect denotes “Ramin or * blazing" 
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$, Cree wilsdvhited, ‘it blazes,! = Ojibwe wi'rdtine, == Caniba 
тїйїнгє, — Virginia wasttire, = Lenape wåsägůlei. 

6. Cree mitt, ‘to descend,’ = Ojibwe miss, = Virginia miss, = Lenape 
nish (Minsi dial.), nich 

7. Cree atten (sufix), action of ‘going afoot, = Ojibwe- diie, 
7 Abnaki -irze, = Natick shew, = Lenape (Minti dial.) -schwew. 

8. Cree -/ (particle), action of ‘putting’ an inan. object, = Ojibwe 
59, == Abnaki «së, = Natick shi, = Lenape -142, (Minsi dial, ) -chz. 

9. Cree mitti, ‘firewood,’ = Ojibwe mshi, = Virginia masti, 
mshi (wood), = Natick mish (wood). 

Cree mitted, ‘worm,’ = Ojibwe mósre, = Virginia mise, =e Miami 
méssia, = Lenape (Minsi dial.) mbchués. 

Cree Йида, “ between," m= Ojibwe мойе, == Жабек тне, а 
Virginia ra'ssie. 





As regards the. 7-dialect of Virginia, the ¢ here, besides corre- 
sponding to the that characterizes Cree as a linguistic group, bears, 
in certain positions, the same relation to the Wood Cree voiceless 
spirant £k that. the latter does to the y, r, /, and m of the Prairie, 
Montagnais, Naskapi, and Muskegon dialects respectively. Howse 
regards this spirant as the primitive letter, But the dialect under 
consideration differs from Cree in the use of both the French and 
English nasals, neither of which exists in Cree, but both of which 
аге found in the language of the people who spoke the R-dialect and 
with whom the Tapehaneks came into constant contact, As in the 
Cree dialects, assibilation seems to have been common in this Vir- 
ginia speech, an original £ often passing through # to sk; and, as 
in some other Algonquian dialects, w was discarded when it was 
the initial letter of a root of which the vowel was ore, From the 
few lexical elements that exist, we find that the terminal y of verbs 
and verbal adjectives (which has weathered away in Ojibwe and 
Abnaki) was preserved, and that there was some borrowing of forma- 
tives that are foreign to Cree, but that were used in the other Algon- 
quian dialects of Virginia. 

From the above considerations, and some others that: willappear 
farther along, Lam led to the conclusion that the people who spoke 
this dialect belonged to the Cree group, and, at an carly period, 
found their way from Canada to Virginia where, through their new 
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associations and environment, change of climate, ete, their lan- 
guage underwent certain alterations, but none of sufficient impor- 
tance to mask its origin, 

‘According to the statements of the early explorers of what is 
now called Rappahannock river, the Tapehaneks of that stream 
occupied at least nine villages to the northwest of the seat of the 
ruler of their territory, but how many to the southwest cannot be 
ascertained. 

"The jurisdiction of the. ruler of the Tapehaneks on the James, 
whose residence was upon an eminence now called Wharf Bluff, just 
cast of Upper Chipoak creck, probably extended from Apamateku 
(now Bermuda Hundred) southeast to Warraskoyac,! the seat of 
wirdance Tackonekintaco* on the west side of what is now called 
Cypress creck, an affluent of Pagan creek, in Isle of Wight county. 
At a few miles to the south of James river, the territory of the 
Tapehaneks adjoined that of an Troquoian people who doubtless owe 
to them their appellation of Na’towewok (Angtice, Nottoways), pl of 
Cree Nai! toweu, an Iroquois Indian. 

From Smith's map the country of the Tapehaneks, wha in 1607 
numbered but 25 fighting men (according to Smith, but 60 accord- 
ing to Strachey), seems to have been sparsely settled. Since there 
was more or less intercourse between these people and the settlers 
at Jamestown, by *quintan'* * and pinnace respectively, itis prob- 
able that the words recorded in the Glossary were collected among 

USpelled alio. Wirsdeweag, (or Maras, "swamp in a depression’ (of land). 
Judging from the name of the stream, the village was near what in the South is called a 
"eypren brake! — a basin-shnped depression of land situated near the murgin ol a creek 
aed flied with allen cypress ree 

‘He is described as a very aged inan, and hence pethaps his name— property, 
Tra abel, + Me doe vot dance and sing (Anca), 

VThis termi ia found alio is Ojibwe (inthe (orm Aukdewid), iv which it appears as a 
loanword, and in which lt ts used ubo as tbe name of & species of rattlesnake (Catia 
tergemina?). "he Algonsiinas of Atbemarle sound knew their Lroquolan neighbors by 
the name of Aingil (Lenape Minat, Abnaki .Mirmdt). The Iroquois who occa 
sionally descended from the porth upon the tribes of the tidewater region of Virginia 
were designated by the Algonquians north af the James by a term which the English wrote. 
Mazsawomeh, doubtless for Afa/ chews’ mit, ' greut-plain people," 

^Aquintsyne (Strschey), — disimíon, —— Abnaki dgwddom, canoe, literally, a. 
‘Moat? < ddsolnzr, Agreide, “in floaty upon! ‘The term dpsidon. was used metaphor 
‘cally by the Narragensetts aa a designation for an island, 
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them rather than among those who spoke the same dialect on the 
Rappahannock. 

Finally, then, as is above stated, Tipehd/nek and Répeha'nek 
are (as may be seen under the root sap in the Glossary) dialectic 
forms of the same word, and mean ‘she stream that ebbs and 
flows ' (lit, that ‘alternates in flow), the definite and specific form. 
of Tüptha'n? and Ráptla'n2, "a stream that ebbs and flows! In 
the V-dialect the word would have the form of Napehd’ntk® Dis- 
carding the inappropriate term “Powhatan,” which lias hitherto 
been loosely used as a general name for the Algonquian dialects of 
Virginia, I shall, in the " Glossary of the Tapehanek Dialect" that 
follows, designate the three dialects by the above-mentioned names, 
in the abbreviated form of Tap., Rap., and Nap. 

In the transliterations enclosed in parentheses after the words as 
printed in Strachey's Dictionarie, the alphabet of the Bureau of Am- 
erican Ethnology has been used, with the exception of the letters ¢ 
and £c, for which Т have employed sh and sh, and of q, for which 1 
have used сй. An apostrophe (') before the name of a part of 
the body of man or animals denotes the aphæresis of a possessive 
pronoun, and, in the body of a word, the syncope ofa vowel; 
while a superior reversed comma (') before a consonant is a mark of 
aspiration. A large number of the words in Strachey's Dictiomarie 
terminate in s, the mark of the English plural. In such cases, in the 
corrected spelling, I have simply discarded that letter without remark. 

For the sake of brevity, the following well-known signs are 
used: << from; > whence ; = cognate with; * not om record, but a 
regular form, 





A GLOSSARY OF THE TAPEHANEK Darter 

aitowh (24u, or rh), a ball ‘The prefix ai is probably mis- 
written for the usual Virginia, prosthetic 2; and, if so, the word would 
a Fora decption lt peculiar tidal phenomena exhibited by the creeks and 
‘branches’ that fw ito the sven of Virginia ee Hi accen of Virginia, by J, 
Clayton (1684), in Force's Tract vol. nt. 

A Ja le Nina dialect It опне Уи, which, abbreviated бен to Yi 
dard, sad añerward changed to Yaplant, hat boen transferred ns the nie of astra 
to thet of village io Suffolk county, on Long Island, NY. 

Heer Spelman, interpreter for the colony of Jamestown, writing in 1609, аук: 
"They [the Virginians}, vse, heside, football lay, which wemen’and young boys do 
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hase been дёйш, ав apocopated form, say, of Glyn, = Cree 
tóhuwán, a ball < tilunméz, *he plays ball,’ < root tilu, which is a 
Cree radical, and, in Ojibwe, occurs only as a particle in words relating to 
the Canadian game of * lacrosse"* 

attaankwassuwk (d/a“swdsit), рі. оГ аа" айз, а stat, = Prairie 
Cree dedbus, oc Аі, біт. of diak, thd, = Wood Cree atskih, = 
Ojibwe dndng, дллр, == Nipissing andrk, = Old Nipissing dlént, = 
Sauk änákwa, = Shawnee ä/ákwa, = Kikapu éndéwa, = Lenape 
dlink, drénkw, = Miami diéakwa, = Menomini anéchk In the fol- 
lowing dialects, diminutives are used as the common form: Natick 
ded'Ewis, Quiripi arifkr, = Penobscot diskas, = Mohegan da4'kwdt. 
These words are all radical." 

attemous (Z/émis, ог ётёт), бор — Prairie Cree Vièis, or 
nis, = Caniba. d'rémiüs, == Penobscot Fims, = Milicite d fimus, 
= Micmac 2/0mish, = Ojibwe nimas, = Old Nipissing d'/Im*s; all 
diminutives, Simple forms: Prairie Cree dtm, äm (or äst'm in 
composition), = Wood Cree atshi’m, = Naskapi 42m, = Montagnais 
Flim, = Ojibwe nm, = Old Nipissing am, = Menomini anèm, 
= Lenape dram or dli’m,* = Natick dna’m, = Niantic dyi’m. 

‘uch play at Themen neuer. They make über Goales as car only they sever ght 

and pall ooe another doune. The men play with a tel bale, letüge it ЫЛ ош of ther 

End EISE EUR een I E E E anaal 
play oe." 

"in another Virginia dialect the same (ora sar wan, as writes by Smith, fumma 
hump, a wond in which the second $ is excrescent. Разд теала + айа аон 
‘Among some of the Algonquians the Stmamest is Ikened to a vast ocean upon which the 
‘ary aod planets aa here and there. Hence the Lenape mame for tbe moon, Vifdbdm, 
“it sail at night,’ aod. Mohegan A'IjdAdaA, * that which sls at night"; and the Nipis- 
sing name fot the three stars ofthe telt of Orion, Adami, they tall company." 

Howes interpretation of Cree 412434, as ‘other Being,’ tnd Trumball's explana- 
ion of the Natick dnê/ tarts as he appears,’ ‘shows himself,” may be mentioned merely 
s examples of carios speculation, 

PCapin Smith seys: ** Their Dogges ef that Country ate libe their Woolues, and 
‘cannot bark, lat fowie;” and the word gives by Strachey with the ieaning ol ‘to 
Dark! meas he makes a вое" (е Солы). The animals mentioned by Smith 
‘were doubtless of te species described by Lesson under the mame of Canit ceraibira, 
‘the dog observed by Columbus oo one ofthe islands of the Lesser Antilles, and now very 
‘eoxamon la Pero, where iti held in contempt. 

The Ojibwss пзе Ње тог алтей, а бетарин form, ms the name for a Jog, the 
simple form amin being employed only a au opprobrions epithet i the same way that we 
sometimes ose the terms ‘ag and ^ cur" and the ancient Mexicans wed the word Aye? 
(coyote, a congener of the dog) 

Another Lenape name for dog, probably the introduced specie, i мыегы, 
he ats bones! sery apposite te. 
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‘The simple forms of the above names (all radical words), in which the 
žr (not represented in the spellings given), which forms an Integral part of 
the characteristic m of the word, was formerly pronounced (see Appendix 
С), were originally general terms for a * wild animal," and were applied 
by the Indians specifically to the native dog from its usefulness to them as 
a beast of the chase and beast of burden ; just as the Tupi of Brazil applied 
the name Zapira, “wild animal, to the European ox run wild; as the 
Kechua of Peru transferred the name Hama, ‘wild animal,’ to a species of 
Aachenia from ite value as a beast of burden’; and as the English applied 
the name deer (A.-S. deor), ‘ wild animal,’ to a species of Cereus, owing 
to its importance in the chase. ‘They are, through the laws of Algon- 
quian letter-change, doublets of: Ojibwe iiw, Abnaki ditm, Vir 
Binin dism, Natick and Narragansett „rhim, Micmac -tssam, Lenape 
(Minsi dial.) cham, nominal sufixes (never employed as independent 
words, except in the case of the Cree cognate deim) denoting a mammif- 
roils quadruped, a wild beast (but, by the Ojibwes, used with qualifying 
prefixes as names for the different varieties of the dog). 

‘The cognation will be rendered more apparent by the following ex- 
amples: Cree wo Am, wi'pita'm, or wi'ptiti’m, ‘white dog? (also 
‘white horse"), = Ojibwe ai'btzsi’m, «white dog,’ = Abnaki ted'Hdzz£m, 
‘white beast,’ Virginia épdssi’m, “white beast’ (the opossum), 
= Natick wa%pashitm, ‘white beast,’ == Minsi wd’ptcha'm, ‘white 
beast," 

For Cree £= r, /; and m of the other Algonquian linguistic groups, 
see Rule (2); and for Cree 4, a, and sms, r, sà, and ch (Minsi), 
see Rule (9) and examples, 

attonce (Juin, for din), arrow,! es Prairie. Cree deir, == Naskapi 
tish, = Caniba dris, = Lenape Zrüns, dint, (Western) Alúnth, = 
Pamplico drins + < a toot drw, drav; akv, Amv, of unknown meaning. 
In some of the northern and western dialects the suffix is changed and the 
sword becomes: Nipissing dol, == old Nipissing 4Zvl, «« Shawnee d/iei. 

1 The early oleerrrs v the fone of the northern pasta of thia country regarded 
‘hogs wbich ey saw in pean ofthe rali a mim a Мы ea tne 
‘wilds srt of: mongrel wolves, that the Indiam й боце, Јави (орн 
04) sey of them tat they were begotten betwixt a Iaf and a Aur, or kerene, A 
Aes aint Wolf, which they (the Indiam] made we of, taming teo, and. ringing. of 
‘hem up to ust with.” Hatiot (1590) states that he ad his companions ou Reasake 
island occasiomally ate "their (he Indians’) Wolwe! or twluish Dogger." as the latter 
ame into thelr hands, and add: "T have not set (them) downs for good теш.” 
Strachey taya of Ihe Virginin animals that they ‘are nct ule ihe auncjent dogs 
lle) cracste, which were said to be engendred of a wolfe and a Mück 

‘See Appendix D. 
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bagwanchybasson ( pthwa"tshipisun), 2 girdle, See paywantriun. 

cattapeuk (La/4pe2£), spring (season), A loan-word from a dialect 
im which the form was kurdpeck < har, ‘fine,’ beautiful’ = Lenape 
kar, bal, = Abnaki af = Nap. Awan, + the participial formative 
“peek denoting “timê when,’ = Lenape -ópeed, = Abnakl -dézt, = 
Natick -a™fed, —= Ojibwe ~Big. The word thus means “when the 
‘weather iv fine," but is more accurately translated by French * quand il 
fait beautemps.? ‘The eastern Algonquian root ar, Au, seems to be re 
lated to the Cree radical 4aZzw, * to be beautiful," * fine." 

eotapesseaw (40/IpPrsei), "to overset, or a boat to tume keele up” 
(Strachey), literally, ‘it becomes turned upside down." < Tap: root 
Мар, “10 tum in an exactly opposite direction," = Wood Cree HAAA, mw 
Ojibwe gindd, = Lenape húlip, or їй, = Саша húrép "The root 
has also the following forms: Prairie Cree dwitif, = Nipissing Awénid, 
ог edi, e Natick Awingp, = Narragansett kuwèni. The suffix Assem, 
= Ojibwe Jase, = Natick heu, is foreign to Cree, and is borrowed 
from one of the other Virginia dialects." 

‘euppotaw (Aipa'ted), deaf; lit. ‘he (or she) is deaf" (jn one ear 
only). In the Algonquian dialects, when more than one bodily organ of 
the sate class (eyes, ears, legs, arms; etc) is affected by any peculiarity, 
accident, ailment, or infirmity, the verbal adjective denoting the state or 
condition of such organs is put in a dual form, for which Abbé Cuoq has 
proposed the name of “duplicative,” and which consists in a simple re- 
duplication of the initial letter and. the vowel of the root of the word. 
Sometimes, however, in order that, in certain cases, quii pro quor may be 
avolded and greater perspiculty be attained, the dual takes the form but 
not the signification of the frequentative, and sometimes, though rarely, 
that of the distributive. 

"The particle denoting the ear in animate verbal adjectives is, in Cree 
and Tap., «fe, e» Ojibwe -rhe, = Abnaki, Natick, and) Narragansett 
e, = Minsi «che. Exampres! Cree АШАВЫ, *he (or she) is deaf" 
(stone-deaf), = Ojibwe gags," = Abnaki AoA, = Natick 
Aakdlp seli, = Minsi gay che ; all < root HA, gih, HA, Aip, “to shut 
up,’ *elose? or * obstruct." 














Pound it x Virginia naive far rainbow, puammacut (Strachey), for Awannditr, 
"itn of benutf aspect." 

"See Appendix E. 

VTbe Nipisings, through waccation with the Crees, hie Uurown aside the Ojibwe 
ds alî tp lopik Ihe Ce, mins e eril vell nai, lih la Oi 

beet lt 
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cutssenepo, cuchenepo, woman (nickname); by assibilation of 
#-< Mi nifó, a loan-word < Rap. ker? nips (contracted to krémépo), 
for &irnipéu, water-carrier, lit, *she carries water'; «root Aérén, 
== Lenape gélón, = Natick kénún, “to carry,' and the instrans. vb. suffix. 
peu, denoting (according to the root) action in, upon, with, or by 
water, For change of vb. suff -eu to -0, compare (as written by the 
English in Virginia) wingape for wingdped, friend, lit., ‘ well-disposed 
man,' and marapo for márapéu, enemy, lit, ‘bad man,’ Some other by- 
names of the same character for woman are: Caniba mana" digo? su, 
*gatherer of fir-branches* ; Prairic Cree Aíshit4'sis, * short breeches,’ or 
‘pantalets’; and Quiripi 4%r4kwebús, * tied about the head,’ probably 
from some peculiar style of arranging the hais 

cuttoundg (Hoary), ‘to bark’ (Strachey); lit, ‘he makes a 
noise;* a doublet of Rap. Adrire, 'he speaks," found in the iterative 
form Addidriisw, * he speaks at some length ;' a word that has descended 
to ts, ín the spelling ** cockarouse," as the title of a Virginlan woirdance’s 
‘counsellor. 

kesshekissun (4#ءA24¥sûn),‎ ‘to laugh ' (Strachey); through assibi- 
lation of 45 tr > 14? < KP FH sûn, which has the termination of the rst 
and ad pers. sing. (Cree sim, Lenape si, Ojibwe ~s), the gd pers. 
being A Zéhi’sw, “he (or she) laughs,’ «e Lenape q//2A'su << root Rif, 
glat, “to laugh, but, primarily, *to tickle, or ‘be tickled,’ as in 
Wood Cree Aishat, Prairie Cree Aiyd4, Ojibwe ini, Nipissing kinda, and 
Menomini (by assib. of the guttural characteristic 4)" Ainaést, ‘The change 
of sense from canse (tickling) to effect (laughter) is quite natural. 

mattoume (manin, apocop: form of marim), the seed of a kind 
of grass which ‘they use for a dayntie bread buttered with deares suet" 
(Strachey) ;* s» Rap. máriünin,* not on record as an independent word, 
78e Appedis a 

‘For oh == 0, assi. ol £, compare the Vi word 4 л н, p 
E e es rs eer en 
aki Ald, <= Lenape ited, = Natick Adina, — Cree and Ojibwe d2thnid, 

‘Such кайа ав о Бе guttural 4 occurs occasionally i other Algonquian dialects, 
‘and by common in Montagnais and Naskapi (Cree), in which we 6nd ríe and 21447 for 
‘Kir aod Ail, bou, kine for dino, long, niDALE Gor width, “otter, ete, ete. We 
find it alo io Narragansett, in the word sachin (sdésAler), for «dtm, and in Pequot 
а een ee 
E E in (hin) er Ма (Anglo Sense cin) eto ر‎ 

seas probed) the seed of Zisnía aquadin, 
alg andy bete sima e Vii tad cr ta e VQ. 
"rend"! mentioned in. Haklayt us beating "s seed almost like unto our tie of whet, 
ani being boiled is good mest.” 
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but found in combination in dpdriméndx,! defined by Strachey as 
parched wheat,’ £ e., Indian comm, which, in early times, was called 
‘wheat’ in Virginia; = Abnaki mddimén, a grain of wheat, = Lenape 
malûm (for málúmen), a grain of wheat, == Old Nipissing mdlimén, 
grain of wild rice, = Ojibwe manimin, minimin, a grain of wild rice: 
< root mifi, mári, mili, mni, müni, minb, corrupt forms of mini, 
mili, mini, mithd, miyo, 'good, “fine,” ‘excellent,’ + mên, min, 
! seed! * grain’ ; > Afenemini, * wild-rice people." 

matatsno (mei/A3ni), the tongue, « m, indef. prebx, + HIN, 
Wood Cree Hanif, = Prairie Cree 'Heyanli, = Ojibwe 'déniinli, == 
Menomini '/muniu. In some dialects the word has a shorter form: 
Miami "ni, = Shawnee "dni, = Lenape "Fw, "4 ew, "ane, = Caniba 
‘rif ri, = Mohegan ‘n'no, == Natick "nda, = Nanticoke "/d, — Mic~ 
mac nn, =» Sauk 'ndntwot. 

mussaangegwak (wisa"/djlgewdk),* *mancaters’ (Strachey); lit- 
‘they eat much’ (inanimate food); = Crec misdi/kfwad. 

nahapue (nJhapin), ‘to dwell’ (Strachey); lit. “he (or she) is 
well (or comfortably) seated (or placed),' e Cree adAdpiv, = Nipissing 
1 From afew, "he (or sho) cooks (in any manner), from which, by separating the 
rool, af, ani verbal sus, ew, and inserting the word pur (|0 regular low of a 
in composition), we have dptriimintn, ‘he (or sho) cooka corn’ > dAtriimindn, 
cooked (parched) com.’ It would «pear from this word and the Tap. milium 
(which Ue imply borowed with change o rt 7, that strane was ancienty x name 
r Indian comm in Virginis, snd afterward transferred to wild rice, und another term, 
(44 daratu, or pargarón) selected for com. Their meaning: would make the above: 
mentioned cognate ames apposite for any kind of grain wefol to the Indian», and so, 
perhaps, their specif application was not always definite, Carver ( rowel, 1788) 
ives mélimim as the old. Nipisig term for Indian coro, although the hame (usually 
зрее ута йатін ог дна) тиз азау, in tht dialect, that of wild rice. 

TThe second £ here corresponda to be Cree 44, yl, r, 1; nod a series of linguo dental. 

PThís Virginia word findy a place here becuse Ik presents » phonetic: pecularity 
common to Cree and Ojwe, bot not found in the dialects of the Abnaki, Lenape, and 
Mastachusett groups, nd that is the aasibiation (*+softening” — Howse) of the initial 
letter For oof the aux of the inanimate indefinite form of certain active erbe, Trum 
bull, in a paper on "The ‘True Method of Studying the North American Languages,” 
regard the / (Ojibwe) or jor 1 (Cree) following the leter dof / maa “icbaracteristis of 
energetic action." Such, however, ie by po means the ous, since this axibilation takes 
‘lace monly in verbe йа which tbe particle that modifies their meaning in the animate and. 
inanimate ‘rmasitire forms, expresses, in the majority of cues, what Howse calle a 
"mitigated" degree of energy, or no forcible actico whatever, such e thinking, Joving, 
tasting, seeing, hering, etc. The reason why the names of certain tools end in gam, and 
those of others terminate fn jig or trig in Ojibwe wad. Cree is extremely simples 
ми woald require too noch apace for tt explanation bere. 

p 
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пад, = Ojibwe madi, "The adverbial prefix nih, md, well! * properly," 
« skilfully," is found only in the Cree and Ojibwe groups. 

mimatewh (wind'ed), a man, e Rap. nima'roá (for mimd'reü), um 
Mohegan nimi nei ; a loanword from the Rap. dialect, with change of 
rior. 

Nottoway (Vatu), an Iroquois Indian, ee Cree. Ad'fvinin, en 
Nipissing MF low, = Ojibwe NA drut. 

‘The Cree word is formed from ihe auxiliary root md? (which, as a 
prefix, gives the meaning of *to go in search of” whatever is specified in 
the verb) and the verb móteei,! “he cats flesh-food.' "The word would 
thus mean ^ he goes to seek flesh to eat,’ an assertion that might naturally 
be made of a person regarded as a cannibal; and that the Iroquois were 
antbropophagi vas an opinion generally held by the Algonqulans. лор 
or Né'dewe would thus be a loan-word in the Ojibwe dialects, in which 
the verb mému does mot exis, but is replaced by dried, a word frm the 
same root (mo, mı) with a prosthetic vowel. 

opotenalok (дла), pl, of dpdtitn’, ‘white-tail,' the bald eagle 
( Haliaètus leucocephalus), = Lenape ved ig ne, (Unami dialect) spline. 
Sec otlaneis. 

otakewabiehels: (0040/1141), bowel, gut, intestine, lit. “his (or her) 
bowel! j ка Prairie Cree РДН, яи Моод Стос ‘Abus, = Ojibwe 
тегу, == Онама "/їй, = їрйай "л, = ОПА їрїп (ДЫЛ, 
m Vene Ёл, (Ёл, ЧЁМ, = Natick ‘nakis, = Narragansett 
p 

«баца (sor ofous = olds), a woman's breast (mamma); lit. * her 
breast’ j the staple form of a radical, боз, tury oe £osh, found reduplicated 
3n Cree "tnis, oi "tts, and Ojibwe "fetish. 

otameis (orbi), the tal of a bird; lit, "it wi 
"Anti, x Canîba "rini, m Lenape ‘rane, "Ane, = Ojibwe nd nú (sul 
fix), = Menomini -mine (suffix), = Natick and Narragansett -ndau 
(suffix). 

ottawm (o4, apocop, < side), defined by Strachey as ! earth," 
but really a mame for colored clay such a» la used by the Indians as a 

! Algonquian roots with the initial m, w, or w, discard such letter when, in compo: 
lon, they are рео by anocher 

рер а ди] быт denoting teo of a kind. A similar reduplication found in 


the name for the eyebrow: Оне тыла, == Арш! ичти, Толы 

терш le, = Lenape mamdewe, 
*Ое of the Vitginls names for » turkey-cock given by Strachey is ipemno, un 

apecepulel fora of Mj miró, he rales be ti,’ "The word belongs to a Nap. dialect 
‘This wor belongs to the 2h, p е, and a series ol Cree lingue dental. 
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body-pigment: e Rap. erd'mán, e Nap, ond'máa, e« Ojibwe ond'màn, 
= Shawnee «aman, = Caniba wra%min, = Menomini ondmén, 
= Lenape wurámán, toulémin, = Narragansett soundm, = Prairie Cree 
tipi min. 

"The root of these words is zhdm, 24m, åm, räm, lam, and näm; the 
suffix -än is a formative, which is always discarded when the terms are 
used attributively; and the prefixed vowel is simply expletive, This 
radical apparently corresponds in meaning to the Aryan root pig, ‘to 
color,’ found in the Latin word pigmentum, and the formative J to. the 
"mentum of that term, Since red is the favorite color of the Indians, the 
name is applied by them specifically to paint of that hue (usually ferru- 
ginous clay naturally ed, or the same material of a yellow color made red 
by roasting). When it becomes necessary to designate pigments of other 
colors (the Algonquian scale of which, at least, is very limited), the 
prosthetic vowel is dropped and the proper adjective prefixed, as, for 
example; Abnaki, wd'61/a'mdin, ‘white paint,' Ojibwe rand’ min, 
‘yellow paint, ete. The above words, then, may without doubt be 
regarded as equivalent to the Latin term Aigmentum, and the English term. 
тим. 

‘outacan (wia'han),'a dish (primitively, a dish made of bark); = 
Wood Cree uthd'gdn, = Prairie Cree op£ gi, e Montagnals wrigin = 
 Ojibwe end'giün, s Old Nipissing ul4'gdn, = Caniba urd*gin, «s Penob- 
mot ul kin, me Lenape wrdhdn, uldkin, « Natick wund'găn, == Narra- 
gansett wund'gän, = Mohegan wånd' kän. 

These names for one of the moat primitive of aboriginal household 
utensils are of very peculiar formation, and may, perhaps, be regarded as 
radical words. ‘The prefixed vowel is simply expletive, and the suffix 
-Agan denotes a “utensil” ‘This leaves as a basis for the formation of the 
word an active verb consisting of 4 consonant and one vowel, е, ог рег. 








‘Found in Oniwmasiient, a name understood by Captain Smith and others to be 
that oí place on the Potomac, and now preserved in the form of Nominy wa the design: 
tion of а bey and village. The name ix evidently personal, and the wonl standa for 
Oni mini, *be who palos (Les self). "The erm was perhaps applied ly the 
Potomac river Indians to the warriors of. the locality, lodiidually, feom the extraordinary. 
nod fantasti maane fn whlch they decorated themselves with warpaint, Om the 16th 
of June, 1608, while Sith and a party were exploring the Potomac, two Indians guided 
‘hein into what is now called Nominy bay, ^ where," says the chronicler of the event, 
+ all бе woods were laid with Ambuscadoes to tbe number of 3 or 400 Salvages ; but so 
атачу itk, inel ud Прана... as ve ubera en o mar 

This word belongs to the th, y, rl, and w series that differentiates Cree into dialects 
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haps two vowels, ew, This would make the root of the word simply a 
consonant |? 

paqwantewun (päkwa™ hún), ' leather that covereth their hips and 
secretts’ (Strachey). This word is cognate with Cree Adéwid'tehiin, a 
girdle. "The root pätu, 'to wind about’ or ‘around, ' is confined tothe dia- 
Jects of the Cree group, ‘The particle -a' (Cree -a/) denotes repetition, 
and, when used as a prefix, is the exact equivalent of Latin re« ‘The 
‘nominal suffix -Aun (Ojibwe -óm, Аён, = Natick -Aóun, = Abnaki hin) 
is from the intransitive (sometimes reflective) ет вих “Айши (Ojibwe 
+, Hi, = Natick Abu, = Abnaki hû), denoting the action or manner of 
‘wearing some article of apparel or bodily adornment (ear-tings, bracelets, 
finger-rings, etc.), or of carrying some object that aids or affords relief to 
the body or some part of it (as a cane, tooth-pick, etc.). The word de- 
scribes an article of attire which, owing to the part of the body upon 
which it was worn, had to be frequently changed in order to asure 
cleanliness. 

"The Virginia name [dk tiliplsur, for a gitdle or sash, is from the 
same root, -} ачи, "арайл, + pisum, “tie,” or "band" « anim. adj: 
sufi piro, * tied.” 

puttawus (pittwis), a feather mantle;* from a root /6/, which is 
possibly a weak form of the Cree root Aust, to put on," * invest" (said of 
apparel), a radical which has no cognate in any other Algonquian group of 

Tbe rule (not giren ln grammars) fr forming the memes of "utens! ia hiss Vy 
ло ва апыз vert, we add the six «dra, gia, div, vr gr (according to dine 
Sect), we shall form avother intransitive ver which asserts that the subject seader wor 
7 обор For the purpore indicate by the root. By changing the verbal termination 
4 оё ем into «de, we shall have the name of an object used for something — a utensils 
For example « Virginia étlmín, *he aspires,’ * draws with the mouth,’ hence ' drink,” 
> Mdm hii, “he uses for drinking,’ > dela и, + wied for risking," a “drinking: 
menzil,’ on, as Strachey defines it, *a cun or any such like thing to drinck in* ; a word. 
guate with Natck will und. Abnakd ddime*(gim, a pipe. An ia well kon, 
Europeans, in the seventeenth century, spoke af “drinking tobacco, instead of amok. 
{ng it, nd so dia the Indiana, and, in seme of the Algotquisn dialect, * to drink and 
‘to smoke" are expremed by tbe same verb. The Virginian word fama haw, which 
‘our ditonates compare with 1’matihgn (axe), a coraicate, but ти соро word, 
{formed ty the same rule that is хеп аот з РЫР, nhe cub! (something iat 
mate), > mdb, ‘he use ба сір РА ан (арор, to tmi), 
ed for cutting a culling utensil 

Strachey describes these “secret pros," sa they have been called, aa composed af 
‘tong blades of gress or leaves of trees oc such like wader broad batidlcs of leather, 
‘which covers them behind and before. 


Strachey uses this word in an account f & vit which he pald to the squaw of the 
deposed ruler of Tepehanek, 
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dialects: > ¿4'feu, “he (or she) puts on,’ > an. adj. pé'temi'ru, * put. 
*vesture.' Adjectives are often used substantively in 





Algonquian, 

Казе (080), іа the middle" (root) j = Cree tw, = Ojibwe maw, = 
Abnaki ndw, = Narragansett ndw, = Lenape ritw, dt, = Shawnee daw, 
Denwvanives: Tap. nuttawutindg (n2/dwitin'dj), ‘my middle finger," 
= Cree ni tdwitshàtsh, = Ojibwe mìn naain ndj, = Lenape nérihodri'ntsh, 
niu тїй. 

tindge (‘find/), hand, finger, = Ojibwe 'nind/, = Potawatomi, 'nimtsh, 
= Lenape 'rintsh, 'fintsh, (Western) "2indj,== Menomini 'néutei, mm Nan- 
ticoke "dente = Rap, 'rintshy! = Natick 'nitsh, = Narragansett 'miésh, = 
Caniba *rits, = Penobscot '/itsh, = Milicite'/édj, = Cree "tshitsh, "аи 
(through assibilation, due to assimilation, from an original '¢i¢sh, or "Ay, 
with which compare the nasalized "Tap. '/ndj, or'ei/). DERIVATIVES + 
meitinge (witind/), ‘hand’; nummeisutteing (némisia/'ndj?),* my fore- 
finger, lit. “my betraying (making known) finger’; nuttawuting (w2/d- 
wáfind) ), my second finger, lit. * my middle finger' ; ohtindge (orin ), 
crab's claw, lit, ‘its hand"; otelngas (o/iadi?s), glove,* lit. ‘his (or 
her) little hand ' ; uketeqwaiuttindg (oA? ¢hwea/ind) ), his thumb, lit. 
“his big head-finger.* 

top, tap (fap), ‘alternately,’ ‘again and again’ (root); = Cree 
Hp, = Ojibwe ndd, = Nipissing nap, = Caniba na", — Natick map, 
= Lenape rip, /4p, == Rap. rip, = Niantic > yap, Dntvartves; Topa- 
hanock (74p044'n24), ‘the stream that ebbe and flows ;' a word in which 
the formative -Aänèk is borrowed from another dialect.  uttapaantam 
(tapantám, with prosthetic vowel), deer ( Cereus virginianus), = Rap, 
rapánidn, defined as venison. Tixpdntiom means ‘he chews once again,’ 
and distinguishes the deer (the only ruminant with which the Virginia 
Indians were acquainted) as the ‘etid-chewer.’* tapaantamínals, a 
рсө! тө cleri барио іона иат, ЇМ. 
*hokd-fnger ûe (or band). 

{The root of this word, written simply ord) (with a long vowel) in the original 
seems ty be the Cree radical msi, ‘to betray, "o make known.’ There is no other 
Algonquian root of similar spelling that would make any sense fo convection with the 
mame of the iodex-finger, which, In same dialects, ie called the # pointing Ginger.” 

"This same metaphor is found ia otber dilects, as lo the wond for mitten, which 
in Caniba ia ev, and i Mite wd, boh meaning * le hand." The Ojibwe 
name for glove or mitten i mbad/ Thiel, "artificial hand." 

Тре Аркана do nol, as & generi thing, seem to have observed the cud.chew- 
lag habit of our native ruminants, end so tbe words descriptive of the operation are usu- 
Ally of mimionary formation. Pére Lacombe fr the Cree, hat a4 undid? AINA yl, 
‘he Keeps crushing with the teeth.’ The word constructed by Eliot was emchittaman 
(aliam), which, without the aufi -w (which destroys tbe signification) would 
menn he chews aga,” "he rechews.! 
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string of cylindrical copper beads (**bugles^"), "The word is from the 
root fag, “in alternation,’ ‘in succession" (on a string), and, apparently, 
-J'n'to (for -dnito), * strange," * mysterious, * mim, bead,” and the di- 
minutive suffix V. 

Uttocannoc (eMidtnd’s, for ofd/akande), pl. of othtdhaln, a wing, 
= Prairie Cree oft'stkwi'n; but the following Algonquian words for 
ird's wing are coradicate with Cree 'Akkógün, the armpit or 
axilla:* Ojibwe 'ningiolgan (<'xiéngol, armpit), = Miami "lingwa nd 
(e anpingi, armpit), e Caniba 'rarudna ( «'rigi, armpit), = Shaw- 
nee "kwa, = Lenape "ri'nbedn, linker, (Western). ll nguin, 
= Menomini ' ntehda ben ( &' ni' chi armpit), 

welsquaput, nu (névirkwefitiv, * Y wind (or wrap) him (or her) 
up" ; = Cree i weiskuapttiu, = Lenape néwiskwepiisu, = Natick néwis 
Awefindus <root wiske, to wind up, wrap up,’ + the animate 
transitive termination (ast and 2d per.), Cree and Tap. -/uw, «m 
Lenape A-A, «Piera, =Natick -H-nan, denoting, according to the 
toot (1), the action of * pulling," and (2) that of ‘tying: 

wintuc, wintuecum (win/h, wiatihiw), a ghoul,4— Cree tlt 
о, т Оте reindigd ; in the mythology of the Crees and Ojibwes, a 
gigantic monter in the form of a man, who feeds upon human flesh. 

"This Clayoe wh long ува of topper which ie , ... accampt 4 Jlly orns- 
mesa is mentioned by Strachey in m accouot of «lilt that he uid o ¡he aque of the 
deposed roler of 'Tupehanek, 

Copper mat naturally a strang material to the Virginin Indians, who prised it very 
highly, and. wbo doubless obtained their supply vf it indirectly, by barter, from the 
Lake Superior region. 'The Virginia vanie for (he melal, eur, muni “on 
stone,’ showy that the first specimens that were exhibited tà them were müherent to thelr 
rocky matrix, Glass was another mysterious or supernatural substance, und hence the 
Ojibwe паге бое и лла Ьем, врн дня, ^ mysterious Uttle bend," 

* They hence correspand: tà Greek яті, mud. Latin a, m5 ац with reference 
fo the wing-joint.. 

“This verby wras generally used by the Algonquian witli reference to the preparation 
"ol corpo for busin, the preliminary windiag it up im mats or skis. 

*The parilcle fl before the nlx of active Iramive verbs of « certain coojogatioa 
‘scheme’ denotes prniaily the action of * pulling" —an extertion of the ary; whence, 
Perhaps, the uae of that member, 4%, tbe palle! The Algoexian notion ol -tying 
‘was that of * pulling together,’ ain English, te: which, as fe well known, the vibe lo 
rin el pel hal Is Duos, ws la mera 

This “lool! e, the a 
opyist, of a word. witten * gool * for ghoul.” Through silo nd 
English definitions, tan otter "for ‘another,’ * aunts? for ama + om А чане 
a rose foe he ro,’ anid a * erome! fora crane" 























CULTIVATION OF "MEDICINE TOBACCO" BY THE 
CROWS—A PRELIMINARY PAPER 


Bv S. C. SIMMS 


The ceremony attending the planting df the '' medicine '' tobacco 
plant is one of the oldest observed by the Crow Indians, With 
slight variation the performance of the ceremony is still observed as 
in the days when buffalo were plentiful, whén, about the begin- 
ning of winter, the fattest buffalo cows that could be found were 
killed and the meat cured so as to keep until the following spring. 
Just after the killing it was announced that the meat would be eaten 
at the planting of the tobacco plant, To-day beef is used in lieu of 
buffalo meat. 

‘As soon as the chokecherry trees begin to blossom in the latter 
part of May, preparations are begun for a feast. After the feast 
the following is sung, in a chant-like manner, four times, accom- 
panied by the shaking of a rattle : 


‘Tam going to plant tobacco, 
‘There will be plenty, 
Come and see the tobacco.” 


At the conclusion of the fourth repetition some wild onion, earth 
from mole hills, and dried cattle manure (formerly buffalo or elk 
chips were used) are put into bowls and thoroughly mixed; to this 
is added a little of the tobacco seed mixed with water, then. after 
another mixing beef offal is added. The largest intestine of the beef 
has meanwhile been selected and cut into as many pieces as there 
are members of the party. Each piece of the intestine is then filled 
with the mixture and the ends tied with sinew j they are then dis- 
tributed, each piece fastened to the curved end of a chokecherry 
stick about three feet long. Each person having one of these sticks 
is regarded as the offspring of the oldest man in the party, who is 
alluded to as the “ father" and who always conducts the ceremony. 
зи 
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After the distribution of this curious sausage, the personal “medi- 
cine charm" of éach man is given by him to his wife, or to his 
nearest female relative present, who suspends it from the middle of 
a long string, the ends of which cross’ the shoulders, allowing the 
medicine to hang down the back. The ends of the string are then 
grasped in the left hand, which is held across the chest to the right 
side. In the right hand of each woman is carried a fan consisting 
of the wing of an eagle, Each woman is dressed in her most attrac- 
tive costume and wears in her hair an eagle feather. 

Directions are given for the forming of a single line abreast, one- 
half being women and the other half men, and in this form they 
march to the tobacco planting grounds. This line, which consists. 
of both married and single men and women, is headed by a woman, 
usually the wife of the old man alluded to as the “father,” but 
if she be mot living the nearest female relative of the old man is 
chosen, The leader always carries a bundle of small branches of 
the chokecherry tree, to which are tied small stuffed birds, 

‘This march is always at a slow pace in the direction of a moun- 
tain to the south (as a crane flies ín the fall), and is accompanied 
with singing, drum-beating, and rattle-shaking. At a distance of 
about four hundred yards from the beginning of the march the 
leader stops suddenly and sits on the ground, in which he is followed. 
by the others. As soon as all are seated the old man fills a pipe 
with tobacco, and after lighting it points it stemward to the sun and 
then to the earth. This he repeats slowly and deliberately four 
times, with the invocation at each movement, “May the tobacco 
grow very tall" He then passes the pipe to the next man in line, 
and so on down the line, but omitting the women. Sometimes a 
man may be afraid to smoke the pipe for fear that, if the tobacco 
should not grow, some great harm would befall him; but if he is not 
afraid to smoke, and desires to do so, he grasps the pipe-stem firmly 
with both hands and takes as many inhalations as he desires ; and as 
he smokes, the remainder of the men exclaim, Afi-ho/ which signifies 
"Thank you!" ‘This act of smoking is regarded as a ceremonial 
equivalent to the sacrifice of the life of the smoker that the tobacco 
plant may grow. 

After all the men have smoked the pipe, the “father” sings 
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a song which is taken up by the others, who also accompany their 
leader with their drums and rattles, During this song the women 
dance, which they continue after the men have ceased singing and 
playing. As the women dance they sing: 


* E walk toward the mountain ; 
Iam the last one." 


This song is repeated four times, and at its conclusion the march is 
resumed in the same order as before, a stop being made about four 
hundred yards from the first stop, where everything is repeated 
exactly as when the participants halted on their outward march, 

‘This marching, halting, smoking, praying, singing, and dancing 
are repeated. twice more, or four times in all, the last stop taking 
place about a. hundred yards from the tobacco planting grounds. 
During this last stop the women transfer the chokecherry sticks 
and the medicine from their backs to young men, usually their rela- 
tives, whereupon the latter form in line abreast and the “father” 
sings the following song four times : 


** Tam going to make tobacco, 
‘There will be plenty j 
Come and see the tobacco." 


At the conclusion of the fourth song the young men who have 
been standing in line engage in a foot-race to the planting ground, 
on reaching which each one hangs his medicine and chokecherry 
sticks on branches of trees which had previously been placed upright 
around the planting ground, The young man first reaching the 
goal is prayed for that he may have a successful future and especially 
no ill-luck during the ensuing year. No prayer, however, is offered 
ín behalf of the losers of the race, who are ridiculed instead, The 
one who first succeeds in hanging up the medicine and the stick 
prays for that which he desires most. 

At the conclusion of the race the entire party advances and 
begins the construction of a hedge of green branches around the 
planting ground, which has already been partially and uncere- 
moniously prepared for the planting. Аз soon as the hedge is com- 
pleted, the women work the soil as fine as possible by hoeing and 
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raking; the men and women then stand in pairs, usually man and 
wife together. The tobacco, which is tied up in the intestine, is 
next taken off the curved chokecherry stick and held in the left 
hand, while the stick is grasped by the right hand. The “father” 
now sings the following four times : 


“Tam going to make tobacco, 
‘There will be plenty ; 
Come and sce the tobacco.” 


When the song has been repeated the fourth time, those holding 
the tobacco and sticks move forward in a row upon the planting 
ground, and each with the end of his stick makes in the ground a 
hole about the size of a man's index finger and about four inches 
deep, The holes are made in tows, The filled piece of intestine is 
laid across the left arm, and with the right hand a small quantity of 
the mixture of tobacco and fertilizer which it contains is placed in 
each of the holes, which are then filled with earth. 

When the planting has been finished a large sweat-lodge of bent 
boughs is erected, sufficiently large to accommodate ten or twelve 
men. This number enter the lodge and repeat, four times, the fol- 
lowing song : 





“Say, man, we are going to mike a sweat-house.’ 


‘The men remain in the lodge for about twenty minutes, when 
they rush to the river and take a plunge, After thus cleansing them 
selves they take a number of small willow branches and cover them 
with grease and charcoal ; their ends are then stuck in the earth, ina 
comer of the planting ground, in such manner as to form the frame- 
work of a miniature sweat-lodge, in the center of which are put live 
coals of fire, From the mountains has previously been obtained a 
root called "! hear-root," which is chipped and placed upon the fire; 
but before this is done the root is held by the "father in his right 
hand, which he extends successively toward the east, the south, the 
West, and the north, facing the east all the time, so that when the 
hand is extended to the west it is necessarily passed over and back 
of his head, and when extended to the north it is also over the 
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head. From this last position the "father" lowers the root with a 
spiral movement (as a crane alights) toward the fire, This is done 
four times, each time the hand becoming nearer the fire, until, on 
its fourth descent, the chipped root is placed upon the fire. 

‘As the incense arises sunward a pipe is filled and lighted by the 
“father,” who sends the first whiff toward the sun, at the same time 
pointing the stem thereto and praying that the people may live long, 
‘The next whiff is blown toward the east, the "^ father" at the same 
time pointing the stem of the pipe downward and praying that the 
people may have no sickness, If the smoke from the burning bear- 
root rises straight, prayerful petitions are made that the tobacco 
plant may grow as straight as the smoke, and that the participants 
and the whole tribe may have no misfortune, 

‘The ceremonies of the day close with a great feast outside the 
planting ground. 

Every seventh day after the planting the older men go to see 
how the plants are thriving, and as soon as the sprouts appear they 
return to the camp, singing songs of thanksgiving. 

Although the tobacco tract may become overgrown with weeds, 
no one ever enters the enclosure until the wild plums are ripe; then 
the medicine tobacco is gathered — roots, stalks, and leaves. As 
the plant is considered to be poisonous, those who harvest it rub their 
hands beforehand with a root gathered in the mountains. No cere- 
mony is observed when the medicine tobacco is gathered, 

"The plant is stored away, and when dry the seeds are put in a 
buckskin pouch and kept for another planting, The roots, stalks, 
amd leaves are thrown in the river. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Vorgeschichte des Menschen, Von G. Scuwatnz. Mit einer Figur- 

entafel, Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, r9o4. 89, 

52 PP 

Professor Schvalbe's recent papers on the prehistoric races of Europe, 
as well as on Pithecanthropus erectus, have been received with general 
favor. Few living writers are so well prepared to treat the subject from 
the anatomical standpoint, 

Schwalbe recognizes that there are at least two types of Paleolithic 
man, and proceeds to devote his attention to the oldest and most primitive 
one, viz., that of which the remains from Neandertal and Spy are repre- 
sentative. Various names have been proposed for this early race, as 
Neandertal, Spy, and Canstatt, the latter being the choice of de Quatre- 
fages and Hamy, King, an trish writer, considered diluvial man as a 
species apart, to which he applied the name Homo Neandertalensis, Bir 
John Evans has suggested Zomo incipiens as opposed to sapiens, Schwalbe 
prefers the appellation /omo primigenius to all others, thus recognizing 
with King that specific differences separate this early type from all suc- 
ceeding human types, as well as from the apes. ‘These differences are 
made strikingly evident by comparison of the cranial caps in Macacus, 
Chimpanzee, Pithecanthropus, Neandertal, and a modern Alsatian, The 
reviewer reproduces (figs. 4, 5) the last two figures used by Schwalbe; 

"The profile curve from the nasion (x) to the inion (1) brings out 
the relative flatness of the Neandertal skull, From c; the highest point 
of the skull, line cut fs drawn. perpendicular to line cı; which connects 
the glabella with the inion, ‘The ratio of cn to at [s much greater in the 
modern races than. in the Neandertal, being 40.4 in the latter and 52 in 
the lowest types of recent man. Another striking difference is the re- 
treating forehead of Zomo primigenius, This may be determined by 
ameasuting the angle which the straight line drawn from bregma (n) to gla- 
Della makes wit the base-line ct. In the Neandertal skull the angle nor 
is only 44*, while in Zlomo sapiens it never falls below 552. The lambda. 
angle L1G measures from 78° to 85° in recent man, while it is only 66° in 
the Neandertal specimen, 

An increase in the size of the bregma- and lambda-angles would of. 
course mean a marked increase in the length of the medial, cranial curve 
ocu. In respectto the relative length of this curve the Neandertal skull 

36 
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resembles the ape skull more closely than it does that of recent man, In 
the latter, the median curve is greater than any curve not in a median 
line, and connecting the glabella with the inion. In the spes and the 





ELSASSER 
Yrs à, $— Compara of te Neandertal cranial cap wih that of modern Alan. 
Neandertal race, the median curve is shorter. than the curve passing over 
the upper margin of the temporal bone (Seh/ä/enäeinrand). "These wo 
curves on the Neandertal skull are of about equal length. The discovery 
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of two almost complete diluvial skeletons in a cavern at Spy, Belgium, 
has made it possible to compare the face- and jaw-bones, as well as the 
extremities of this race, with those of living races. But the specific differ- 
ences are not so great in the long-bones as in cranium and lower jaw. 
‘These differences alone are sufficient to separate early diluvial man specif- 
ically from all succeeding races and to justify, in the opinion of Schwalbe, 
the name Homo primigenius, 

From the species Homo #rimigenius, Schwalbe excludes the skull frag- 
ments of Egisheim, Tilbury, Denise, Brinn, Predmost, and some others. 
But the human remains recently taken from a Krapina rock-shelter in 
Croatia, he classes with those of Neandertal, Spy, La Naulette, Arcy, 
Malarnand, Schipka, and Taubach. ‘The remains of Home primigeniur 
have thus far been found only in Europe. The Calaveras and Lansing 
skulls have nothing in common with the primigenius type, 

Osteological remains of an earlier human race than the Neandertal 
(Homo primigenius) have not yet been found. But there are evidences 
Sufficient to prove to the satisfaction of many observers, the presence in 
Europe of a Tertiary, tool-using progenitor of man. In this connection, 
special importance attaches to the remains of Pithecanthropur erectus, 
found by Eugène Dubois, near Trinil, Java. 

Tn his comparison of man with living and fossil apes, the author con- 
dudes that all the links in the phylogenetic chain connecting Dryupithecus 
ontani (Miocene) with Homo primigenius (Quaternary) have not yet 
been discovered. "The chief physical differences are due to the erect pos- 
ure and the consequent cerebral development. Cunningham's recent 
investigations of right- and left-handedness show distinctly that the differ- 
entiation of the human hand antedates the formation of the center of artic- 
ulate speech. 

The changes in the lower extremities must have kept pace with those 
of the upper; so that one is not surprised to find Pilhecanthropus erectus 
with a femur resembling closely that of man, but with a. skull rather like. 
that of the anthropods, "The biped series, then, begins with Pithecan- 
thropus and the Pliocene: period. It is, however, not necessary to snp- 
pose that Homa primigenius of the lower Quaternary is in the direct line 
of descent from Pithecanthropus, A contemporary of the latter would 
answer every purpose as progenitor of man. 

Schwalbe’s chief contribution to the literature on this subject is in 
calling attention to the line of cleavage separating the early Paleolithic 
race from Homo sapiens which fist appeared in later Paleolithic times 
and to which belong all subsequent races, both prehistoric and historic. 

Grorox Gnaxt MacCunpy. 
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lends Kultur ved Aarkundredshiflet 1900, Af VALTER GUSMUNDSSON- 

Copenhagen: 1902. 8°, viii, 160 pp: 

‘To the student of anthropology undoubtedly the most interesting 
part of this volume on “The Civilization of Iceland at the beginning of 
the seth Century"? is the chapter which discusses the physical type and 
the mental characteristics of the modern Icelander. The Icelanders, 
being Scandinavians, belong ethnologically to the Nordic or Xantho- 
chroid race of northern Europe. Physically be is most often long- 
skulled, has fair hair and blue eyes, but is only of medium height, being, 
therefore, in this respect unlike Continental Scandinavians, especially 
the Norwegians and the Swedes, who are among the tallest of peoples, 
measuring according to Keane 1.723 meters. ‘There is, however, 
another type of modern Icelander, a black-haired, round-faced type, 
which is thus, in prominent physical characteristics, the very opposite 
of the prevailing type. Mentally he is also very different. GuSmunds- 
son's characterization of the prevailing type is in brief this: Physically 
he is only slightly above medium height, and is inclined to be slender; 
he has a shorter and a weaker frame than his Norse ancestor. He is 
generally blond, has blue or gray eyes, and a narrow, long face. He is 
extremely independent, has no respect for authority, does not find it easy: 
to subject himself to the leadership of another —he is oppositional. In 
politics he is a democrat, who advocates to the last extreme the rights of 
the individual. He is a friend of progress and has an unbounded love of 
liberty. In-religion he is a rationalist; he is a stranger to. pietism and 
intolerance; —thete never was a pietistic movement in Iceland. He is 
à man. of reason, and demands absolute freedom for one's personal con- 
victions. He knows no class distinctions, and is apt to regard it asa 
mere accident if he is socially below the one he may happen to have to 
do with, Heis sanguine, he is changeable. He isnot practical. Ней 
an optimistic idealist and is therefore apt to averrate his ability; but 
disappointed he is not discouraged, but reconciles himself to circum- 
stances and begins anew, So far the sanguine element is the predomi- 
nant one, ‘Then there is the opposite type. Those who belong here are 
generally melancholy of temperament and are characterized by very 
strong feelings, are constant, oppose change, look with disfivor on new 
‘movements, and are conservative. They are pessimistic, easily discour- 
aged, suspicious, jealous of those who are better placed than they. They 
live for the moment, cannot plan for the future, rarely assert themselves 
against others, but follow the majority. Politically their interests are 
local; they regard the state as the means for individual betterment, the 
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country as a whole they care little for. In contradiction to the general 
characteristics of the prevailing type, lack of thrift is said to bea common 
Icelandic trait, 

‘The explanation for these two opposite types Dr Gutmundséoh finds 
party in environment, partly im heredity. The Icelander has always lived 
іп unhappy conditions ; he has been fostered in a severe nature. These en- 
viroumental influences must have been strong; they have undoubtedly 
helped powerfully to stamp his character in a way far different from that 
of his Norse brother, much better circumstanced. Racially the Icelander 
is a composite character, and the two types in the modern population will 
find their chief explanation in the different racial elements of which the 
original colonists in the ninth and tenth centuries were composed. Tt 
is therefore a most interesting case of the perseverance of type in а small 
number of the population surrounded by a much. larger class of radically 
different characteristics. It will be remembered that Iceland was peo- 
pled, between 870-930, chiefly by colonists from western and south- 
western Norway, Norwegian Vikings had made western voyages already 
Jong before this. ‘The Shetlands, the Orkneys, northern Scotland, the 
Western Isles, Man, large parts of Ireland, and northern. England had 
been visited by them, Extensive settlements had been made, especially 
in Ireland and the Western Isles. The Norse Kingdom of Olaf the Fair 
in Dublín dates back to 851. Between these various settlements there 
‘was considerable internal migration of Norse colonists, e. g., from Ireland 
to northwestern England ; from the Western Isles to Scotland ; from Ire- 
land to Scotland, the Faroes, and elsewhere; and from all these to Ice- 
land, which was settled last. While Iceland was colonized largely by 
Norsemen from Norway, it is well known that Norse ‘colonies in the west 
contributed in no small measure to the early population. ‘The Boot af 
‘Seitiement and. the family sagas contain numerous Celtic names, although 
these can by no means always be taken as evidence of Celtic descent. 
‘The Norsemen from the Celtic West took with them their thralls and 
‘bondmen, and these were frequently given their freedom and provided 
with land by their masters. ‘These diferent racial elements have developed 
an Icelandic character differing in many respects from that of the purer 
‘Teuton of the Scandinavian countries. The prevailing type has been 
modified ; the elements that predominate in this type, however, are the 
Norse-Germanic. ‘They are race chiefly the descendants of Vikings who 
would not submit to Harald Fairhair's rule, but left Norway and found a 
home for themselves in Iceland where they could be their own masters. 
‘Their most prominent trait is extreme independence. The sanguine ele- 
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mentis predominant. "The second type is in a larger degree the descen- 
dant of the thrall. In contrast to the self-assertiveness of the former stand: 
the submissiveness and the lack of confidence in self of the latter. But 
the thrall was not of one single race. For the greater part, perhaps, he 
жаз the Celt, made slave by the Viking invaders. But many colonists 
from Norway seem, as Dr Gumimdsson points out, to have brought with 
them thralls of a non-Aryan race — descendants of a pre-Scandinavian 
people in Norway. ‘The Ieelander’s composite character finds its expla- 
nation largely in his racial origin. Environmental influences — social, 
political, and economic — have, however, also played an important part. 
Groxox T. From. 
Tux UxrvrastzY or Iowa. 


Explorations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site, By Wittiam C. 
Minis (Curator, Ohio State Archeological and. Historical Society)- 
Reprint from the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, 
Volume XIII, Number 2. Columbus: 1904. 4°, 65 pp» illustrated. 
The Gartner mound is six miles north of Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 

‘eastern side of Scioto river, seventy feet above low-water mark; it is 

seven feet six inches high and seventy-five {eet in diameter. 

‘Among the most interesting features described in connection with 
this mound is the novel series of pits and graves dug below the original 
surface of the ground and originally covered with three smaller mounds, 
which in turn were subsequently consolidated into a single mound by 
the heaping up of earth over all three. 

Numerous human skeletons were unearthed, many having: objects 
buried with them, others apparently having none. Several of the objects, 
both ornamental and domestic, are of the ordinarysorts, while others are 
unique; they consist of bone, stone, pottery, and shell. Refuse heaps 
of ashes and of bivalves were also encountered. Much information is 
given in relation to the daily life of the people who constructed this 
mound and lived on the adjacent village site. The bones of the animals 
identified are those of the ordinary wild beasts of the recent period; the 
author also found indications of the presence of the domestic dog. 

Bone awls, scrapers, and fish-hooks in. every stage of manufacture 
‘were discovered, not only in the mound hut on the village site. 

"The author claims to have found undoubted evidences of cremation 
ín the ash-pits, which contained half-charred human bones. With the 
burials were found perforated crescents made from sea-shells, as well as 
the bored teeth of the dog, raccoon, wolf, bear, and elk. A unique 
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awl of bone, with a head carved upon it, is described, ns is also a flat-base 
mound pipe of sandstone. A complete earthenware bowl decorated with 
a scroll pattern was also unearthed with one of the skeletons. The stone 
implements found in the mound and on the adjacent village site are of the 
usual type, and were evidently made by the same people in cach instance. 
Arrowpoints of bone, with cavities bored in them for the socketing of the 
shaft, are of novel occurrence ; for although bone arrowpoints are often 
mentioned by early writers, this type has heretofore been unknown, 

A deposit of mussels, called by the author a +*bake,"* is interestingly 
described, as is the manner of cooking these bivalves. 

‘The author claims that the pits in Paint Creek valley, of which there 
are many, were originally intended for the storage of grain, beans, and 
they are believed to have been dug in the spring and to have been 
ined with straw ot bark for the reception of the fill crop. In the refuse 
in many of these pits charred com and corn-cobs were found, “The same 
method of caching food was observed by Lewis and Clark during their 
journey wp the Missouri, 

‘The monograph is à valuable contribution to American archeology, 
and the author is entitled to great credit for the manner in which his 
material (s presented. Josem D. McGvinx. 

YA selection from tbe remarkable collections miade by Professor Milla 1а the Gartner 
mound and in other mvands and village ses ia Ohlo during tbe lat two or three years, 
forma & notewonihy festum of. 1be extitit made by the Department of Anthropology ко. 
Eumology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, —Ealiter. 
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Identification of Some Graxo-Egyptian Portraits, — The Græco- 
Egyptian paintings known as tbe Hellenic Portraits have engaged the 
interest of archeologists, artists, and art-historians since their discovery 
in 1887 and 1888. Аз is well known, they are bust-portraits, executed 
in encavstic or distemper, sometimes in a combination of the two, on 
thin panels of sycamore or cypress, ‘They were intended to be portraits 
of deceased persons, and placed over the face of the mummy, being 
glued to the linen bandages which enwrapped the body, These paint- 
ings are ascribed to the Graeco-Roman epoch of Egypt. From a religio- 
cultural point of view the portraits are an outgrowth from the ancient 
Egyptian custom of placing an effigy of the deceased at the head of the 
mummy or coffin in order to attract the Aa, or spiritual double, to the 
body and thus preserve the individuality of the deceased. In early times 
this was not a portrait painted on- the mummy case, but a molded mask 
decorating the head and end of it, while the lid of the case was shaped in 
imitation of the swathed corpse. Since the ninth century, B. C., the 
custom of encasing the mummy ín a cartonage became general, On this 
cartonage shell the face of the deceased —a molded mask, gilt or 
colored — was usually placed. When Hellenism took root on the banks 
of the Nile and painters began to produce striking likenesses, a painting 
representing a real portrait of the deceased was substituted for the plastic 
head, with its mostly conventional features, as a habitation of the Aa. 
‘The Hellenic Egyptians, and to a greater extent the Semites who are 
represented on these portraits, probably knew little of and cared less about 
the religious motive which had first required the attachment of an image 
to the mummy; but the custom appealed to their sentiment as a means 
and token of remembrance. The use of portraits on mummies is assumed 
to have continued until the edicts of ‘Theodosius (392 A- D.) prohibited 
the worship of the genius to which the custom owed its origin. 

Most of these portraits were found in the necropoles of Rubaiyat (the 
ancient Kerke) and Hawara, both places situated in the Fayum, the 
district which also yielded the largest supply of papyri. It was also in 
the Fayum, the ancient mame, or canton, of Arsinoitis, where, under the 
Ptolemies, the Greek element predominated. The portraits, however, 
are, as it were, international in their physiognomy, Besides Hellenized 
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Egyptians of Greek origin, they represent Greco-Egypiian half-breeds, 
others with an admixture of Ethiopian blood, and a rather lange propor- 
tion of the Semitic race— Jews and Phonicians, In all probability we 
have here a representation of the mixed population of cities. The paint- 
ings thus not only throw light on the pictorial technics of the Grecian 
artists, but also form a valuable contribution to anthropologic research, 
into what may be called the physiognomy of nations. 

It has been noticed that most of the persons represented on the por- 
traits appear to have belonged to a higher class, Many of the men wear 
aristocratic vestments, with laurel wreaths or gold fillets on the head and. 
a ribbon across the breast, ay indicating some office or station of dignity, 
зо also the elaborate ornaments and jewelry worn by several of the women 
give evidence of superior rank, 

Mr Theodor Graf, of Vienna, the owner of the largest and finest col- 
lection of these antique paintings from Rubaiyat (Kerke), believes that he 
hus identified some of his portraits with those on coins, cameos, etc., which 
would show them to represent royal personages. According to this com- 
parison, No. 4 of Graf's collection would represent Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
No. 5 Ptolemy Soter, No. 12 Queen Cleopatra, No. 15 Queen Berenice, 
No. 22 Ptolemy Philometor, No. 26 Ptolemy Euergetes, No. 28 King 
Perseus of Macedonia (compared with a bust in the Louvre), No. 43 
Queen Cleopatra Tryphanea, No. 81 Queen Aninoe. "he finding of 
royal mummies and portraits in the remote Kerke (Rubaiyat) would be 
accounted for by some war or popular disturbance in Alexandria which 
might have prompted the removal of the royal bodies from their man- 
soleum to the secluded port in Middle Egypt, in order to protect them 
against plunder and desecration. In a letter accompanying the helio- 
graphs of the portraits in question, along with reproductions of the coins, 
Mr Graf cites, in support of his theory, several high authorities, among: 
them the renowned paleographist Professor Julius Euting of Strasiburg, 
and the painter, Professor Otto Donner von Richter of Frankfort, 

We may be permitted to quote the closing remark of the late Profes- 
sor Virchow in his paper on the subject (Portrit-Manten und Graf's 
Aellenistische Portrat-Gallerie), read before the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Berlin on May 18, 1901: *! It was, in any case; a happy thought 
to adduce the coins for a comparison with the panel-pictüres, "The lat- 
ter, executed in colors, afford without question a most clear illustration. 
‘They will preserve a lasting valne not only for the history of the Ptol- 
mies, but also for the ethnological knowledge of x period of Egypt so 
Important for the development of culture. It would be of the greatest 
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importance for history if a whole series of the members belonging toa 
definite and, at the same time, ко important a dynasty, could be- pre- 
sented to usin the color of the time and fife.” I. M. Casaxowicz. 


‘West Indian Researches, — Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of. 
American Ethnology, has returned to Washington after four months’ soc- 
cessfül feld-work in the West Indies, During the trip he visited Cuba, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and the Lesser Antilles, obtaining, from 
‘several localities, collections of prehistoric objects numbering several 
hundred specimens and including many varieties, some of which have not 
before been represented in the National Muscum. 

In the province of Santiago, Cuba, Dr Fewkes procured a small col- 
lection illustrating the stone-age culture of that part of the island. On 
account of the extreme rarity of prehistoric objects from Cuba, for the 
absence af which our museums have been noted, these objects are regarded 
as valuable additions, They belong, however, toan intrusive rather than 
to an autochthonous culture. Tt was found that at the time of the dis- 
covery the western and central parts of Cuba were inhabited by a. very 
primitive people, with few arts, speaking a language different from that of 
the easter provinces. of the island, and whose culture was derived from 
neighboring islands, ‘This primal Antillean population, also represented, 
at the time of the discovery, in the mountains of Haiti, was a cave-dwell: 
ing people who may be regarded as the oldest inhabitants of the islands; 
their kinship is unknown, for the few objects left by them are confused 
with those of later Indian occupants. 

Dr Fewkes visited the langer of the Leser Antilles, following the possi- 
ble pathway of prehistoric culture migration from South America to Porto 
Rico, and special attention was given to the evidences of this. culture on. 
the several islands from ‘Trinidad: to St Thomas. A fair collection. of 
prehistoric objects was obtained on Trinidad island, which formed the 
gateway of this culture migration, thus giving special significance to its. 
antiquities, ‘The survivors of the ‘Trinidad Indians were studied by Dr 
Fewkes; these now reside at the old town of Arima, and while it was 
found that they had. lost their native language, they yet retain. some of 
thelr aboriginal arts. 

‘Archeological collections were obtained also in Grenada, Barbados, 
and St Vincent, which lay in the way of prehistoric migration. between 
‘Trinidad and Porto Rico, ‘The collection from the island last named, 
which included that of Sr Eduardo Neuman, of Ponce, is particularly 
rich in unique stone objects from the southern and western ends, In ad- 
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dition to numerous duplicates, it contains six stone *'collam'' or 
rings, fifteen mammiform idols (several of which are among the finest yet 
discovered), stone masks, bird stones, amulets, and effigy vases. An old 
shrine in a cave at Cayuco, near Utuado, Porto Rico, yielded a small 
globular vase containing two strings of finely polished stone beads (one 
of the strings being six feet in. length), as well as several sacrificial ob- 
jets. A preliminary examination was made of some of the more im- 
portant shell-heaps on the southern shore of Porto Rico, especially of the 
One at Cayito, near Santa. Ysabel, and of others on the Rio Cosmo. 
Several large shell-heaps were discovered more than five miles from the 
shore near the Coamo hot springs, the contents of which indicate that 
they were reared by a people using polished stone implements and finely 
painted pottery ormamented with relief decorations. Fragments of 
human bones associated with burnt wood and ashes were also found erm 
bedded in the shell-beaps. 

Particular attention was given to pictography on the various islands, 
and to a comparison of forms and designs on aboriginal pottery. "The 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles, from Trinidad to Porto 
Rico, were found to be expert potters whose productions exhibit high 
artistic development. Dr Fewkes believes that he has gathered sufficient 
evidence to prove the existence in the West Indies of a cave-dwelling 
people who antedated a more advanced population. Survivors of this 
cave people lived in Cuba and Santo Domingo toward the close of the 
teenth century, but few evidences of them are now to be found, as their 
arts were simple and limited in scope. Side by side with the cave-dweller 
culture was a later and higher culture, dominant on the eastern end of 
Cuba, the germ of which came from South America and reached its 
greatest development, which was characteristic and unique, in Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. 

‘Light is thrown by the material collected on the relation of the Caribs 
to the earlier inhabitants of the islands, both savage and cultivated. A 
description of these collections and their bearings on race migration and 
culture development will be published later by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

Some Brain-welghts in the Negro Race.'—Soon after the close of 
the Civil War the writer was one of three attachés of the United States 
Army Medical Museum to make a series of one hundred post-mortem ex- 
aminations on the freedmen at Freedmen's Hospital, Washington. The 
brain-weights were taken in ounces and fractions of an ounce. In eleven 
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cases the weight was not takem, orat least was not recorded. These per- 
sons were not all pure negroes, but the record does not show definitely 
the proportion of admixture of white blood, and at this distance of time 
the memory fails on this point. It may be stated, for comparison, that 
the average brain-weight in white subjects, according to most anatomists, 
is about 493 oz, for men and 4434 ox. for women —abont 5 oz. differ- 
ence between the sexes, due largely, of course, to difference in stature and 
bodyweight. ‘The brain-weight increases rapidly up to the seventh year, 
‘more slowly to between 16 and 20, still more slowly to between go and 
40, at which time it reaches its maximum and afterward begins to de- 
crease, losing about one ounce for each decade. Of course, in comparing. 
the brains of whites with those of freedmen, it must be remembered that 
the freedmen had but recently been released from slavery, and slavery 
‘meant both the absence of education and of the opportunity for mental 
advancement except along narrow lines. 

In 39 of the 89 cases (44 per cent.) in which the weight was taken, 
the weight was 45 08. oF more; in 10 cases (12 per cent.) So 02. oF 
more, which js more than that of the average white brain. ‘Twenty of the 
89 individuals were less than го years of age, In two children x3 years 
of age the weight was 46 o7.; in one of 1$ years it was 4474 oj in two 
of 17 years it was 48 and so or. , respectively ; in one of 18 years, 4644 
o1; in three of 19 years it was 4444, 45, And 48 oz., respectively. In 
three cases the weight was ṣo oz., in one case 5034, in two cases 51, in 
two cases $3, in one case 54, and in one case 56.02, As stated above, 
these weights are above the weight of the average white brain. 

In 17 cases the age of the individual was not noted, but was stated in 
the case of 43 men and 9 women, who were more than 20 years. In 
these latter the average brain-weight for men was 45 oz for the women 
39:7 Oz., or a little more than 5 02. difference, 

‘Of five men 60 years old oF more, the brain-weight was as follows: 
One man of 6o years, 40 07.; one man of 71 years, 4534 o#.; one man of 
72 years, 42 of.; one man of 89 years, 39)4 or.; one man of 105 years, 
41 02. ‘The last mentioned was named Washington, perhaps one of the 
old Mount Vernon slaves; his brain-weight was probably equal to that of 
the average white at this extreme age, although there are naturally few 
opportunities of obtaining brain-weights of centenarians. ‘The ages given 
cannot, of course, be vouched for, especially as it is well known that at 
the time referred to the Negro was inclined to exaggerate his age after 
reaching 60 years, 

Other things being equal, the brain-weight and the mental capacity, 
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in my opinion, bear a definite relation to each other; and the facts above 
presented would seem to show a high degree of mental capacity in the 
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The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, of Wilkes-Barré, 
Pa., bas lately doubled its ethnological collections by the gift of the val- 
able collection of Indian relics from the watershed of the Susquehanna, 
gathered through some years of work by Mr Christopher Wren, of 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania. The collection isexclusively Pennsylvanian and 
contains 7,000 specimens, many of the finest quality. One case, con- 
taining a small part of the relics, shows the crude brown flint, black flint, 
and red jasper, from quarries adjacent to Wyoming valley, with every 
stage of manufacture of the blades and arrowpoints from this material, 
‘The Society has also lately acquired. by purchase the very rich collection 
of Mr A. E. Berin, of Allentown, Pa., who has spent thirty years in its 
formation. Of the 3,000 objects in this collection, 1,200 are from the 
interior of Pennsylvania and the remainder from adjacent states, ‘They 
Consist of hoes and axes from half a pound to fourteen pounds in weight, 
agricultural blades fourteen inches long, discoidal or chungke stones of 
the finest finish, ceremonial and bird stones of polished banded slate, 
blades and knives of exquisite shape, and. polished pieces of every variety 
‘of material and workmanship, ‘This is the finest. private collection the 
writer has ever seen. During the last year the Society has also created 
the “f Zebulon Butler Collection,” which now numbers a thousand. local 
specimens, and two other small but excellent collections have increased 
the additions to the cabinets to more than 12,000 objécts, The Wyo- 
ming Historical and Geological Society has what has been pronounced by 
Mr Stewart Culin the finest collection of Algonquian pottery in the 
United States, numbering fifteen whole vessels from the Wyoming Valley 
s Horace EwiN Hayek, Corr, Seely. 


The Brain-weight of Dr Taguchl. — Dr Kazuyoski Taguchi, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the Medical’ College of the Imperial University of 
Tokio, is perhaps the first of his race to bequeath his own body to his 
colleagues for the purpose of dissection. His work on the brain-weight 
of the Japanese is the most extensive yet published, and it is noteworthy 
that his own brain isthe heaviest on record among the Japanese, namely, 
‘£920 grams, oF 67.7 ouncesavoirdupois. In the list of eminent men (now 
107 in number) it occupies second place, the brain of the Russian poet and. 
novelist Tourgeneff (2012 grams) being the only one superior to it in this 
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respect! ‘The report of the post-mortem examination by Dr Yamagiwa, 
president of the University, mentions Taguchi's age as 66 years, and the 
body-weight as 108 pounds. Cirrhosis of the kidney with complications 
caused death. EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA. 

Stephen Powers, author of ‘Tribes of California," published in 
1877 as volume im of Contributions to North American Ethnology, ad of 
numerous articles on the Indians of California which appeared in the 
Overland Monthly, died at Jacksonville, Florida, April 2. Mr Powers 
was bom at Waterford, Ohio, in 1840, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1861. At the time of his death he was editor of 
the Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower ani agricultural editor of the Jack- 
sonville (Florida) Zhmes-Union. 

Dx C. У, HakrwAN, curator of archeology. and ethnology in the 
Camegie Museum of Pittsburg, has removed the collection of Costa 
Rican antiquities made by Padre José Maria Velasco from the archeolog- 
ical department of the Free Museum of Science and Art in Philadelphia. 
to the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg. This collection, together with 
another scarcely less important collection made by Padre Velasco, sup- 
plemented by the Troyo, the Ferraz, and other collections recently 
acquired by the museum, give this institution the largest assemblage of 
Costa Rican antiquities in existence outside af Costa Rica, In fact, the 
Camegie Museum possesses more specimens of Costa Rican antiquities 
than are found in all the museums of the world put together.—Science. 

IwreaNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANERICANISTS—ÀL the Fourteenth 
Session of the International Congress of Americanists to be beld at Stutt- 
girt, in August, Mr W. H. Holmes will represent the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Dr Franz Boas and Prof. Marshall H. Saville the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and Dr G. A. Dorsey and Dr C. W, Currier the 
Field Columbian Museum and the Catholic University of America, re- 
spectively. ‘These gentlemen and the Duc de Loubat have also been 
appointed delegates on the part of the United States Government, 

Dà Juan F, Fragas, the Director of the Museo Nacional of Costa 
Rica at the time of its consolidation with the Instituto Fisico-Geográfico 
Nacional at San José, died in February last, Dr Ferraz will be remem- 
bered for his interest in Central American archeology and ethnology. 
His last visit to this country was for the purpose of attending the session 
of the International Congress of Americanists at New York in 1902- 

Tee American Antiripología, vol. Y, NOx 4, vp: $95-596, table; ala "The. 
rein weight of the Japanese” Science, Sept. 18, 1993, PO: S71-373- 
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‘Tue Sevesry-riust Sesstow of the Congrés Archéologique de France 
will be held at Puy (Haute Loire), France, June 21-28. M. Eugène 
Lefévre-Pontalis, of Paris, president of the Société Francaise d' Archéol- 
ogie, is president of the congress, and M. A. Jacotin, of Puy, is general 
secretary, ‘The subscription is 1o francs. 

Da Wavrer Hoven, of the U. S. National Museum, is conducting 
archeologic researches in the little-known section of southwestern New 
Mexico, and Mk Srrwarr Cutin, of the Brooklyn Institute of Science 
and Arts, is engaged ín making ethnologic collections in the same territory. 

AT THE CENT council meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, Dr George Grant MacCurdy was elected secretary of the associa- 
tion, wire Dr A. L. Kroeber resigned. 

Dr Are Нурик, о ће United States National Museum, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Czecho-Slavonic Ethnological 
Society of Prague. 

Taz runic PRESS announces the death, at Cox rancheria, near Ukiah, 
California, May 25, of Charles Penio, the oldest chief of the Ukiah tribe. 
Penio was reputed to have been 107 years of age. 

‘Dr Henny F. Previex has resigned the directorship of the Instituto 
Fisico-Geogrifico Nacional, of Costa Rica, and will spend the next few 
months in the United States. 

Pnor. Enwanb S. Monse, of Salem, Mass., and Dr W. J. Holland, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., have been elected corresponding members of the 
Swedish Society of Anthropology and Geography. 

М» Арон E. Baxpetier has been engaged by Columbia University 
for next year as lecturer on. ** The Value of Spanish-American Literature 
for American Ethnology and Archeology.” 

Dx W, C, Fananzz, instructor in anthropology at Harvard Univer: 
sity, is to conduct a party of students оп an anthropological trip through 
the southwest during the summer. eret 

Buorsnixo wirit the current year the Archi für Religionwissen- 
schaft has beca edited by Dr Albrecht Dieterich of Heidelberg and Dr. 
"Thomas Achelis, and published by B, G. Teubner of Leipzig, Germany. 

Cuartas A. Dite, for many years interested in the prehistory of the 
vicinity of Chicago, died in that city April 29, aged 59 years, 

"Тик INTERNATIONAL CoNGAEss ow AmcrotoOy will be held at 
Athens in April, 1905. 


American Anthropologist 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF ALGONQUIAN WORD- 
FORMATION! 


By WILLIAM JONES 


1хткорост\ох 
This paper deals with an exposition of some of the principles 
of word formation in a dialect of the central group of Algonquian 
Indians. By central group is meant the Algonquian tribes that live 
or have lived about the Great Lakes, particularly in the adjoining 
regions west and south and now embraced by the territory of the 
states of Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. The group contains many dialects, some of which are the 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Menomini, Kickapoo, Sauk, and Fox, 
‘The dialects present great similarity in the absolute forms of 
many words, but marked differences are noticed in the spoken lan- 
guage. Some of the differences are so wide as to make many of 
the dialects mutually unintelligible. This lack of mutual compre- 
hension is due in some measure to variations of intonation and 
idiom and in a certain degree to slight differences of phonetics and 
grammatical forms. The extent of diversity among the dialects 
varies. For instance, Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi are so 
closely related that a member of any one of the three experiences 
only a slight difficulty in acquiring a fluent use of the other's dialect. 
The transition from Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi to Menomini 
is wider, and it is farther still to Kickapoo and to Sauk and Fox. 
— аньыы! а рия Байна af de yerements Gr the дере f Dottie! of 


Philosophy in the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University, New York. Published 
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Some of the dialects, like the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, 
are disintegrating. ‘The breaking up is not uniform throughout a 
dialect; it is faster in the regions where civilized influences pre- 
dominate or play a controlling force, while the purer forms are 
maintained in the places where ideas of the old-time life and asso- 
cations have a chance to live and survive, The dialect of the 
Mexican band of Kickapoos is holding its own with great vigor, 
but not quite the same can be said for Menomini or Sauk. Sauk 
and Fox are the same speech with feeble differences of intonation 
and idiom. Kickapoo is closely akin to both, but is a little way 
removed from them by slight differences of vocabulary, intonation, 
and idiom. The dialect taken up here is the Fox, which is spoken 
with as much purity as Kickapoo. 

The number of the Foxes is nearly four hundred and they tive 
on Towa river at a place in Tama county, Iowa, They call them- 
selves Meskwa'kfig', Rei-earth Piople, and are known to the 
Ojibwas and others of the north as Utagamig, People of the Other 
Shore. Among their totems is an influential one called the Fox. 
Jt is told in tradition that members of this totem were the first in 
the tribe to meet the French; that the strangers asked who they 
were, and the reply was Wagoág, People of the Fox Clan: so 
thereafter the French knew the whole tribe as Les Renards, and 
later the English called them Foxes, a name which has clung to 
them ever since, 

Random attempts have been made at various times to collect a 
vocabulary of the dialect, but nothing has ever been done to cluci- 
date its structural peculiarities, In the work on the dialect, not 
only in the particular phase taken up here, but in all its other as- 
pects abundant help has been given by Professor Franz Boas, of 
Columbia University, The inquiry was conducted under his direc- 
tion and the results attained have largely conie about by following 
lines suggested and advised by him, 


Tue Sovnns 
Before entering on the main theme of the paper, it seems best 
to give an account of the principal sounds used in the dialect and 
to show something of what takes place in the process of sound 
change. The analysis of sounds is as follows : 
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Comemants 

+A phonetic symbol standing fora softened glottal stop. The nature of the sound 
in caught ima feeble whispered cough. The siga fp elevated and occurs before inital 
vowels z ae lucran stich, 

"An apostrophe denoting a whispered continuant before the articulation of 4 f, andl 
e Tt occurs also before A. It will be referred to ngain. under these four symbola. 

4 An aspirate sound almon like Ain Asil, ka, halt. Tt sol breath with feeble 
i ee ee ch nei on ah tip iil 

2] 

7h An aspirate of tbe sime origin as A but without an Inver arrest, The tongue it 
drawn back and raised high, making the air pasage narrow z it has a madden release st 
he moment almost of seeming clone: i'd, se 

Ane A bilabial, spirate glide, starting at first lke and ending with the air passage 
wider and the ridge ОР е ізорве lightly lowered: pinsämdws, Ar mized hitting Aim. 

è Like the Inner K-sound in caw, evetel, The stoppage makes snd bursts without 
delay on tbe fora part of the soft palate z #bû, Ait 

QA ktond sriculatéd in tbe sume position as A. But һе ише йай аз! эшен 
tained, with s pawe between the stop and Break, leaving an acoustic effect of almost a 
medial sonants Agw, ma. 

72 An outer Kesound like the one in Aven, dep, Hey. The articulation în farther 
fot thao for org- The apostrophe i for x his o breath that escapes before complete 
оше: Көнө, тишет. 

^ Like the voleeles rh ín d, cham, там, ‘Tha sibilant is mude with friction 
between he tongue and upper alveolar. The opening is narrow and the tip of the tongue 
it mear the lower teeth i A'st, andy. 

+A hing murd articulated with the tip of the tongue against the lower teeth, 
"The air passage is narrow and without top: wei dul rad, 

de Likes in chil, cheap, churiA. "The articulation is with the ridge of the tongue 
behind the upper alveolar while the lale i near the lower alveolar = сэнди ос бсле, 
мевот ат arth 

T A pure dental surd articulated with thë point of the tongue against the upper 
ecl vd with sudden stress: jiu, de wirds rownd 

2 Addental aticalated in the same place as 4 hut delayed und wiih Jess stress, Tt 
leaves tbe impresion of almost x voiced stop + mêw, fl: 

“E A dental sud diflering from £ only in the fact thut an audible Wine is expelled 
just previous i а ШЇ морт тё, de 

4. A lateri liquid sometimes heard in careless yeech. It often replaces the nasal 
fatter я, ав the dull The polat ot the tongue articulates aoftiy with the upper 
alveolar, the friction being эо alight thut the sound has arach the nature of a vowel; Jt is 
Ve Li омий: бда бос ча Ыран, менде. 

^ Not quite like the m in English, the diferenee being inthe mode of articulation, 
which is with the point of the tongue at the bine of the upper teeth міне, Д. 

‘eA bilabial nam consonant like we in English i wh", Ar. 

A urd like the sharp teaues # in English; tis made wilh complete close ad 
the op usually brenks with aight pal обед луб, Ае ояте. 

E A bilabial sop with almot the value of a sonanti it diers from pin being dull 
and ving less stress. The lips clone and ure momentarily uiained aa И for a sonant, 
tht break the stop will a breath: wc, morming JCAL. 
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} Like p but with the dlferesice of having frst to expel + pif of breath before 
evning to complete clonare= yt, hen he cine. 
J Like the voiced spirant y in you, pus. It is uttered without гем: туйш, 
БУРА 
so Bilabial ligul tike the English t [n тоне, ниүк 2 val gehe, at eir dioc 
ing place. 
A tabular vlew of the consonants can thus be shown £ 











Susa Sriman, Sas Г 
сыы . PER EE 

Pos-palial == m = 
Palatal = —_ г 
Alveolar є = کے‎ 

à 1 
Dental ыа эе a = 
Talal Pp bh — m a: 
Kony 
Fonts 


3 As e vowel sound in wonda = дет, уш, уун, мй clue. Wii long and 
Sghily sounded j the ridge of the tongue is high aad back, and the lips and teeth have a 
thin opening: @ wig, somchady. 

w, Like the w sound in fni? and dwé, "Tbe vowel in short, open; and faintly 
Founded. 11 la the shart of d: румй, е camer madhing 

а Ааа о ногі) Ше меу хоме пей, The vowel is long and slightly less rounded 
Man 4; the ridge of the tongue is not ao high and not so far back ex ford mew, 
4 
Lhe ein ele adie sh send o's so а А. 

4 Like the short rowel sound in word lke mat, Alot, whut. Tbe vowel suffers 
Tortbersbortening in inal syllabtes; i is uttered with the riie of the tongue drawn back; 
the lipu are passive £ nábusdwes, Ae can sonh. 

8 Like the vowel sound fat smu, Aut; itis bor, dll, unssunded, and made with: 
Ahe ridge of the tongue slightly tified alang the front und back z mmi, rii 

Asin the brood vowel sound of words like 444, mall; kew, www, The ridge of 
the tongue is Jow aod pulled back almost o Uh uvula z tbe ipa make » fint attempt 10 
vend y má bem, mirror. 

4 Asin be vowel wound of words ike furter, aims. The longue lies foe, back 
aod passive; the lips open lstiely and only ighüy spart v máhant ziriz. 

A Loger than the a in sham, alley. The A in German bar is probably more 
nearly akin, it ia broad and made wilh tbe tongue wel) farwand z the openiog of the 
lige by slightly wider than for 2 the quantity in in fact ao long as to be diphthongal, 
‘The frst part of the sound is sustained with, prolonged. emphasis, while the econ) iy 
blurred aod filing. The character of this second wound depends upon the next moti 
of the voice pesssqe mi naw*, there tr mich of it 

4 Like the a-oad im a/e, my Jade. Tein rade withthe ridge of the tongue near 
the forward part of she palate s the lips open vut enough to separate at the corners, bat 
‘the it chere not clear and arp: md, dard) 

4 Like the vowel soand in aew, do, ket. Hi а shorter sound of 2 phe, 
gene. 





СА 
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4 With mach the character of the diphthong jn words like se, зап, inn Arya Mtis 
the most forwand of all the vowels; the opening of the ipsi feles: ri n^, 7. 
Like the Gin sf, mit, At, It fa the short Ki even shorter ax. Bnat vowel s 
Mite Jus? uz he old me. 





рур 

Not more than two vowels combine to form a diphthong- 
Stress is stronger on the leading member and movement of the voice 
is downward from the first to the second vowel : 


Like the diphibsag in wy, £: осн, ûr fr tired 
Like the diphthong in aura, with the y ol the word slarred t dej, Lin. 
Like the diphthong in day, Moy: muhei, nume fhen f 

Like the diphthong in ei, Jy 5 má isthwdewt, de een at Mm. 

Like the diphthoog in shout, Seat ам, бей»! 

Like the diphtbong in be, ar: pranin, coner Aere} 


EERIE 


‘The analysis brings out certain essential features. In the first 
place there is a preponderance of forward sounds. There is lack 
of sharp distinction between £, 4, p, and their parallels z, 4,4. The 
first set leave no doubt as to their being unvoiced sounds; their 
acoustic effect is a direct result of their organic formation. The 
same is not true with the second set; they form for voiced articu- 
lation, but their acoustic effect is plainly that of surds; when the 
sonant effect is caught by the ear it is of the feeblest sort. Some- 
times / is substituted for m in careless speech. Vowels are not 
always distinct, especially when final, There is weak distinction 
between z and y, both as vowel and as consonant. 

Externally the language gives an impression of indolence. The 
lips are listless and passive, The widening, protrusion, and round- 
ing of lips are excessively weak. In speech the expiration of 
breath is uncertain ; for instance, words often begin with some show 
of effort, then decrease in force, and finally die away in a lifeless 
breath, Such is one of the tendencies that helps to make all final 
vowels inaudible; consequently modulation of the voice is not 
always clear and sharp. 

The same lack of clearness and indistinctness is carried out in 
continued discourse, in fact it is even increased; enunciation is 
blurred and sounds are elusive, yet it is possible to indicate some- 
thing of the nature of /ength, force, and pitch of sounds. 
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Quantity 

Vowels vary for length, and in the analysis of sounds they have 
their phonetic symbols indicating quantity. A vowel with the sign ~ 
over it is long, as 2, 4, d, and 1, and a vowel without the sign is 
short. Some vowels are so short that they indicate nothing more 
than a faint puff of breath. The short, weak quantity is the nor- 
mal quantity of the final vowel, and for that reason is in superior 
letter, as *,', Rhetorical emphasis can render almost any vowel 
long,— so long that the vowel sound usually develops into a diph- 
thong, as agwi, why, но, of course ! from algw! no. 

Change of quantity is often due to position, Long vowels are 
likely to suffer loss of quantity at the beginning of long combina- 
tions: nd'k* again, becomes in the phrase na katcamegutatàgi again 
it certainly seemed as if, Long vowels also shorten when placed 
before a stressed syllable : á'kig! om he ground becomes a ligi hi- 
nabite! when he looked don at the ground. 

Diphthongs undergo change of quantity, The accent of a diph- 
thong slides downward from the first vowel, and the loss when it 
comes is in the breaking off of the second member: asa‘ buckskin, 
nétashm! my buckskin. 

Consonants show evidence of quantity also, In general the 
quantity is short but the length of time between the stop and break 
in g, d, and à is noticeable, so much so that the effect of a double 
sound is felt. As a matter of fact g stands for a double sound. 
The first part is an articulation for an inner & and in gliding 
forward comes to the place for y where the stoppage breaks. 
Assimilation tends to reduce the double to a single sound, Nasal 
sonant m and x sound double before accented 13 mfmiw* pigeon, 
nfna 1: 

A syllable consists (1) of a single vowel sound, 2; (2) of two or 
more vowels joined together intow diphthong, ‘wai, what ; and (3) 
of a vowel sound in combination with a single consonant ora cluster 
of consonants, the yocalic sound always following the consonant 
"йсй, ту kind, Two or more vowels coming together, no. two of 
which are in union as a diphthong, are broken by an interval between: 
āhiöwàtci so they said. 
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Stress 

Force is but another name for stress and indicates energy. И 
is not possible to lay down definite rules for the determination of 
stress in every instance, and itis not always clear why some syllables 
are emphasized at the expense of others. Generally, in words of 
two syllables, stress accent falls on the first: krn* ziou ; for words 
of three syllables stress falls on the antepenult : kewi'yen* sufficiently: 
Beyond words of three syllables only the semblance of a rule can 
be suggested. ‘The chief stress comes on the first or second of the 
initial syllables, and the secondary stress on the penult ; the syl- 
lables between follow either an even level or more often a percep- 
tible rise and fall alternating feebly up to the penult, In accordance 
with its rising nature the principal stress can be considered as 
acute (), and in the same manner the fall of the secondary stress 
can be termed as grave (). ‘The sonorous tone of the voice on the 
penult is marked, due perhaps to the extreme brevity of the final, 
inarticulate vowel. The feature of the sonorous penult is apparent 
in extended combinations like phrases and sentences, especially when 
movement is swift at the start, and, gradually slowing up on the 
way, brings up at the syllable next to the last with a sustained 
respite which ends with a sudden break into the final vowel. The 
arrival on the penult creates one or two effects according as the syl- 
lable is long or short. If the quantity is long, the vowel is sung 
with falling voice ; if short, the vowel is brought out with almost 
the emphasis of a primary stress accent, 

This makes a fairly normal order for stress in a single group 
standing alone; but it suffers interference in the spoken language 
where the measure of a syllable for special stress often becomes 
purely relative. The stress on one syllable brings out a certain 
particular meaning and on another gains an effect of a different sort. 
Stressing the stem of wi'baminu Joo at me exaggerates the idea of 
look; stressing the penult -mi-, the syllable of the object pro- 
noun, centers the attention on that person; and stressing the final 
member -nú zhou makes the second personal subject pronoun the 
object of chief concern: 

Special stress often splits a vocalic sound into two vowels of the 
same or a different kind. This is common in the case of pronouns, 
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in words of introductive import, in vocatives of spirited address, 
and in cries calling at a distance: //m for fn! chat ; nahei for nahi 
kark; neniwetig/i for néniwetig! O, ye men/; pyagd™ for pya’k™ 
come ye, 





Pith 

This Algonquian dialect does not fall wholly in the category of 
a stressed language, Pitch is ever present in a level, rising, or fall- 
ing tone, The effect of pitch is strong in the long vowels of the 
penult Temperament and emotion bring out its psychological 
feature, For instance, pride creates a rising tone and a feeling of 
remorse lets it fall. In the sober moments of a sacred story the 
flow of words glides along in a musical tone; the intonation at 
times is so level as to become a tiresome monotone ; again it is a 
succession of rises and falls, now ascending, now descending, and 
with almost the effect of song. In general, the intonation of ordi- 
nary speech is on a middle scale, The tone of men is lower than 
that of women and children, 


Pronunciation 

Most of the vowels are easy enough to pronounce, Articulà- 
tion of consonants offers little or no difficulty, unless perhaps it is 
to hold the point of the tongue on the upper teeth for m, f, and d, 
and on tlie lower for s, e, tc, and és, ‘The language is not fond of 
consonant clusters, In the list that follows are shown about all of 
the various combinations, Most of them are with 10 and y and so 
are not types of pure clusters of consonants : 


Compran Comnations 

kw kuyon" exactly. bw Adwatcigan' roastingsspit. 
Ew Apu we. ky ketya'nenimw* Ae Aoldr it, 
"kw iaw woman, EY pis his mother, 

hw kecikaäwwė Ae szab him. "ky Neyn Jandi. 

"hw палиди зоду. су métegumicdn! oaks, 
sw médast fen. ту yw! road. 

cw econ? rabbit, пу AAW! four, 

me Mf ouk! ру nw" he comes. 

mw hom he eats him, "py Журум имеп he comer, 
nw notenn? wind, эк сї. 

DW уюй! mor. ck mácichiw grass, 


‘pw pagan! Alpe. ste іа" ту stars / 
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ACCRETION. 

In the course of word-formation phonetic elements are taken 
on that have the impress of mere accretions. The additions are 
the result of various causes: some are due to reduplication, some 
to accent, and others act as glides between vowels and as connec- 
tives between unrelated portions of a word group. Instances of the 
accretion of some of these phonetic elements are next to be shown. 

A syllable usually in the initial position is sometimes repeated by 
another which precedes and maintains the same vowel sound. The 
repetition is in fact a reduplication : 


ni sodyltügemág? and so in truth it may hare been, for Yni yitüge- 
mèg". 

Itis not always clear if some accretions are but glides passing 
from one sound to another or only additions to aid in maintaining. 
stress accent on a particular syllable, The syllable Ju is a frequent 
accretion in dependent words and occurs immediately after the tem- 
poral article ã: 

hugitkahigiwhte when they made a Bridge is the conjunctive for 
ki'kahighwag! they made a bridge. 

‘uke piskwatawihoniwéte! which they ured as a flap over the entry: 
way is à subordinate form of képiskwatawihonamdg! they wed 
it for a flap over the entrance. 

Other additions, like 4, w, y, are clearly glides : 


Whutelte! whence ke came, the independent form of which із баси 
he came from some place. 

E humaplmlto! rokr she took a Husband, a temporal form for una pî 
mire she took a husband. 

êwiran’ As wife, from owl-ani. 

owt" taruin! Ais brother-in-law, from owl tavan. 

ketisiyathu^ he eratolz up hill, from ketási-ütàwa. 

kijana? Ae is jealous, from kt-iwkwa. 


A frequent type of accretion is w or y with 4 forming a cluster: 


tcálstiwindw* he ie short-horned, from tcagi-winiwa. 
tei'tarapyîw! iit phot, from tcagi-tpylwie 
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stitit iw" de scattered it, which is just the same in meaning as 
sisti aw. 
dIntersocalie Consonants 
The most common accretion is f£! It falls in between two 
vowels, each of which is part of a different member in a word- 
group. Examples: 


Between jande ; — dkwitepylg’ top of the water. 
¢andg : — пейрапій 7 Jaugh. 
aando ; Фад“ he carries it away, 
2andd 1 рд he crates in. 
andu : руди Ле came walking. 





When the vowel of the second member is 
becomes de: 


then ¿ usually 





Between і авій : рент it (Oird) flew in. 
amdi : ерй ш cork, stopper. 
Bandi: kugwittersiw* it (Aird) tries to fly. 
дай? : kiwdtcitihiw he is lonely, 


Sometimes w has the value of an intervocalic consonant: It 
often occurs immediately after the temporal article 4; 
‘inttbatig! when de sav if, the independent form of which is wi'ba- 
tam" he sees tt 
tcagina towitcig! people of all languages, à. participle with the ele- 
ments of te4g', a//, # having the force of the relative pronoun 
‘whe, and Xtowiiwag! they speak o language. 


Sometimes n occurs between vowels much after the fashion of ¢ 


Between 2 atd e mydnegiw’ he dances poorly. 
ande WpyfmeiW* e ss slow. 





It looks as if s plays the same sole as 4 tc, and s, but on a 
smaller scale, Instances of its use are: 


Between e and; : ашы" he fr yellow. 
Fanda ; o pytiswé — Ae came in fight. 
ambo : nêmgsiw he de standing up. 
manda +:  pyiturlw he came walking, 


rv mu connective la anite rrt uid wil e mentioned qun. 
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In these examples s has an intimate relation with the notion of 
animate being. It will be referred to later. 

The consonant m is sometimes an intervocalic element : 

nanahicimw* Ae carefully lays kim ашау. 
pánenbmw* — Ae droppei it. 

Other functions of m will be mentioned farther on. 

Some consonants interchange one with another. The process is 
marked among those with forward articulation. S and e inter- 
change in: 

mésckwiw he has long hair, 
dt is large. 
large ríver, mame for the Mississippi, 
large fruit, word Tor apple. 





he shot and hit him. 
he shot and Ай Айт. 
‘tand s interchange + 
nêama" Ae killed him for another- 
падн» he Billed him. 


Assimilation between Independent Groups 
Assimilation isa frequent factor in sound change. Instances 
will first be shown in the case of compounds where the process 
works between independent words, The final vowel of a word 
coalesces with the initial vowel of the next, with results like the 


following : 
abecomesa: nrnad — Z jn furn, for nína cit, 
a becomes  : n'kZpylic! again Ae came, for na'k Грум, 





4 becomes a: pyiwagayb? (ley came to this place, for pyswag! ay 
ni'gawa'klw! dt ir a sandy place, for ni gaw' Ач. 

4 becomes d: ftépdhitc! — Ле goes Mhere, for itep! hate. 
mepdmatég! /hey go to fetch water, ог парта, 

E becomes €: йс"? what does he say ? for kic! ive? 
Thipiybw — so if war fold of yore, for Үтір Туб. 

i Wecomes a; niwesküt in (he center of the fre, for na дш 
Sgwàmatcin! Ae did not eat it, for Agw' ámwatcin'. 
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i becomes: iEgapé and often, fot ig! pet. 
witeZgwi menin the reason why Z did not tell thee, for 
vite! dgwinenda!. 
# becomes w : neguu/kitig! om one af his feet, for négat а. 
ícfgepy&güto — away from the edge of the water, for 
tcigepyig! mo. 
The two vowels in contact may assimilate into a diphthong : 
a and a becomes aj: néci kaiyb alone here, for néci'e dyo", 


The result of the assimilation of two vowels may produce a 
sound different from either: 
c and a become 2: pyynutawit4y" if he should come to me 
Here, for pyinutawit* dyp' 
fand a become d; mátaclkitchy* Ae might overtake me here, 
for mátaciklte! dyo'. 


Assimilation between Dependent Groups 
Assimilation between contiguous words is usually in the nature 
of the first sound suffering loss either by absorption or substitution. 
In much the same way does assimilation act between members that 
make up a word-group. But in an attempt to illustrate the process 
there is an element of uncertainty which lies in the difficulty to ac- 
count for the absolute form of each component, for many members 
of a composition seldom have an independent use outside of the 
group. They occur in the composition only, and in such way as to 
adjust themselves for easy euphony; and in doing so often conceal 
either an initial or a final part. Nevertheless, hypothetical equiva- 
lents are offered as attempts at showing what the pure original 
forms probably were. Hyphens between the parts mark the places 
where probable changes take their rise : 
fandebecomee: pómelw' —— Je dances past, from pens-egaw*, 
fand d become: mánetówigén! sacred germent, from manetow:-dgen’. 
Оинае — smooth cloth, from coskwi-agen!, 
¿and abecome a: pemáhogów — Je sms past, from pemi-ahogow”, 
tgwahotw Aciz trapping, fom tagwi-ahütow*. 
fand d become 4: peto tea ie. herb fluid, from máciskiwi- 
Wicküpdpiw! soine | e. sweet fui, from wickupi- 
аром. 
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memdskiw! ifall he other 1ay,fróm anerai-askiw 

pémámw* — she passes by with a burden on her 
ach, from pemj-2tamw*. 

fandiwbecome s: pémusiw* fe walks past, from pemi-sesiw*. 

Ғад @ become 4: pémstiw* Ае слап past, from pemi-ative 

Assimilation occurs between sounds not contiguous: 

kewin eth after he had tuvo, for Kicint eserbdw. 

A vowel drops out and a vocalic consonant as a glide takes its 
place, the change giving rise to a cluster made up of a consonant 
and a semivowel : 

# drops out: Awipwageslte! then she degan to wail, from üwipi-wigesite 
a paw! ^ and he grew jealous, ftom Ha-yawiite. 

c dropsout: üwüwirwdte! Ae singed his hair, for Awawiso-wate'. 

drops out: istswatc! she fried heni, froin isis wate, 





Dissimilation 
Vowels often undergo dissimilation. A very common change 
is oor to wa. ‘The process takes place in the formation of par- 
ticiples from words having o or w as initial vowels: 
sitclw* he came thence; тойс!“ Ае who came thence. 


ito klm! йй алй; хойто he who owns land, 
sigwisin! hit or her som; wi’ gwislta one who has a son. 

wate! his foot wT karc!" one that has feet, name fora bake oven. 
siwiwtn! kis horn; gejwiwinl one mith small hora. 


The vowel # becomes wä when preceded by a consonant : 
késighw* she plays at dice; — kudsight* she sho plays at dice. 
DÀWIW* Ae goes outside ; nto wiwape" he always goes outside. 

The vowel x can also become twa: 

wur gewûw! their devclling place; wawtgendg at their duvlling place. 
Elision plays an important part in sound change. It occurs at 
final and initial places and at points inside a word-group, The 
places where the process happens and the influences bringing it 
about are shown in the examples to follow. 
Words sometimes suffer loss of initial vowel : 


кой dn the fire, for dskotig!. 
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tockotimwag! a? their fre, for utöckötimwàg, 
kwigigd' nothing, for Fgwigagó!. 
mügwat! — Aen he started away, for Tnagwate’. 
The loss often includes both initial consonant and vowel : 
cwa'cigt eight, for a nécwacig’. 
atkanigicégw! ail day dong, for nf kanigtcegw', 

The second member of a consonant cluster frequently drops out: 
Hpiwinkwlt! ween he did nof sce him, Sor 3'pwa'windwate 
Pémutàmw' — Ae hot af it, for pèmoutàmw®, 

"The elision of » takes place before some formative element 
крй" when it (a bird) lit, a subordinate form of phgi- 

claw" it (a dird) lit. 
manfhicipwüwh де laid him away carefully, while nanv'hiclmws is 
he fixed a place to lie down, 

To slur over a syllable frequently brings about the loss of the 
syllable. In the instance below, the stressed, preserved syllable 
moves into the place made vacant and becomes like the vowel that 
dropped out: 

ae take er alo, fot ange 
Ewipotihogite chen he started off carrying her on his bach, for 
Wwiipawatihogate’, 

The second part of a stem often suffers loss from the effect of 
having been slurred over: 

Miwalyateli after Ae had gone, for kiciwhiyatelte, 

Vrkeld^nembte! after he had learned who he 1085, lor k'eíkehkilne- 
mite. 

pwa'niwite when Ae did not sce him, lot ралат. 

Fw cambio! sehen Ae did nol feed him, for W’pwawicarahte 

To slur over part of a pronominal ending causes loss of sound 
tere; 


uwi'nemð" is sisters-in-law, for uwinémoAd?. 


Removal of the grave accent one place forward causes elision of 
final vowel: 


nekinitepêk ail might ong, for nekánitépeklw', 
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The pronominal ending of a noun drops out in composition = 


pénümüw* he imitated the turkey call, from penisea-müwa.. 

пипне Ae imitated the ery of the wolf, from ma'hwümea- 
mûwa. 

Ktuta’gima'mipen* how wile de our chief, in which is the noun 
ugimar” chief. 


‘The pronominal ending of a verb elides before a modal suffix : 
matunkhwitügt ‘Ae may have sought for him, the primary mood 
vof which ís natünihwl he seeks for him. 
руй йн! Jie must have come, the primary mood of which 
is pyil'a he cume. 

Suffixes help to bring about other changes in the pronominal 
endings, A frequent suffix causing change is rd ; in some instances 
it denotes location, in others it is the sign for the animate plural. 
The suffix conveys other notions, and wherever it occurs some 
change usually happens to the terminal pronoun, One ìs the com- 
plete loss of the possessive ending mi before the suffix with the force 
of a locative, At the same time the vowel immediately in front of 
the suffix becomes modified + 

Osan! Ais father; seg! at his father’s (lodge). 
аи” Ай боой: Оаа аг оғ on hie foot. 

Another change before -gi is that of a pronoun into an o or x 
with the quantity sometimes short but more often long. The 
change is usual if the pronoun follows a sibilant or k-sound : 

Gwanàguf hole; зма вакд аг che hole. 
máka kw! box; — mikakig' at or in the box. 
métegw rer; — métegig! of the tree. 
krcesu^ sum; ki'cesóg! a£ Uhe sun, tuns. 
nénuss^ bufalo; nenusda! buffaloes. 

The suffix -gë affects inanimate nouns ending in the diphthong ai 
Тһе first vocalic member lengthens into @ and the second drops out 

üpiskoa! Madder ; üpiskwdg! ov or at the Bladder. 
utamawga! eur; uthwagdg! af or ie the ear. 

‘The change of the pronominal ending into an ø or w occurs in a 
similar manner before wi, a suffix sign of the inanimate plural : 


Gwaniga Aole; uwa'nagdn' holes, 
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mika ku! бох; milka'kón' boxes. 
méteg free mé'tegin! /reer. 
A kc-sound stands before the terminal ze of some animate nouns, 


To shift an 0 into the place of the w is a device for creating a dimin- 
буе: 





mika dear; miki cub. 
Acasku^ muskrat ; ácaskó* a little muskrat. 
pom eégagd* should be the proper diminu- 


tive, bnt it happens to be the word 

for onion, while kitten skunk is cegi'- 

geht, a sort of double diminutive. 
The substitution of o or a for se occurs with great frequency : 


piguaw it is shallow; pi'gomeg! the luce of shallow water, 
the name for St Louis, 

nicwtkwiwig! Aue women nica" kwiwhw* he has two wives. 

méckn/ blood, méckuslt he és red, 

Wipepelw!i rhe; wipeguswt he is blue, 





COMPOSITION 

Most that has gone before has been taken up chiefly with the 
question of sounds. The object has been to show what sounds the. 
language used, how they were formed, and to indicate some of the 
forces that governed sound change, ‘The purpose next is to 
examine the units which the sounds render inteligible and point out 
something of the way they arrange themselves in the formation of 
words. It would perhaps be more correct to use the term sentence 
instead of word, because the combined effect of all the elements in a 
combination is really that of a sentence or an approach to some- 
thing more like a sentence. Nevertheless, word, word-group, 
word-formation, and similar terms will often be used, and their con. 
tents will always indicate how far. they are sentences and how much 
they lack of being sentences, 

The method of forming word-groups is by composition, In the 
formation of a group component members follow an orderly se- 
quence; the position of each member is determined by the kind of 
idea it signifies, Every member is expressive of an abstract idea; 
the idea may be some activity of space, or condition, These com 
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ponent elements fall into two general categories — lormatives and 
stems, 
Formatives 

Formatives make up two classes, pronominal and morphologic. 
Some formatives are prefixes, but most are suffixes. Some pro- 
nominal formatives indicate gender—the terminal -a for an object 
possessing the combined qualities of life and motion, and the termi- 
nal = for an object without those attributes. Thus: 


рука Ае comes;  pyü'migàtwi if comes. 
fneniwa was, he ira man; \neniwi bravery, it has the quality of man- 
Anemba dog; ake earth. hood. 


The distinction runs through the whole language and every verb 
and noun must fall in one or the other class, Forms ending in -a 
are termed animate and those ending in -/ inanimate. The distinc- 
tion between the two opposing groups is not rigidly maintained, for 
often an object regularly inanimate is personified as having life and so 
takes on an animate form. But permanent forms of lifeless objects 
having an animate ending cannot always be explained by personifica- 
tion, ‘The breaking down of the contrast is best seen in the names 
of plants; logically they fall into the inanimate class, but many are 
used as animate forms, like idamin® corn, asimiw* tobacco, mécimin® 
apple. 

Formatives of the morphologie class have a different function. 
‘They are sometimes prefixed, but more usually are suffixed. Among 
the notions they convey in the verb are those of mood and manner, 
as -tug' in pya tug’, le probably came, which conveys the notion of 
doubt or uncertainty; while -ape* in pyawape, he is in the habit of 
coming, expresses the frequency of repetition of an act, Formatives 
are also instrumental not merely in the formation of nouns but in 
giving to the nouns they form the quality of distinctive designation, 
Thus -mina in ada-min* corn denotes /ruit, grain, berry ; and -gani 
in pa'skesigàn! run, literally explader, is expressive of rool, imple- 
ment, instrument, 
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Stems 
dita Simo, Siondary Stor, amd Susnary Stout f the. First and Send Order 

Stems may be divided into initial and secondary members. 
Initial stems always precede the secondary and are capable at times 
of standing alone with the office of adverbs. Some instances are, 
tite! whence, le! hence, tagw! together, Furthermore, an initial stem 
can enter into composition with only a formative and express an 
independent statement, though not always with exact sense: ütciw* 
means that one has come from some place. 

‘Two oF more initial stems follow in a definite order : wa’ pusiw* 
he begins to walb; wñpi- is the initial stem meaning ' to begin ' and 
isî is a secondary stem expressing ' walk.’ wi'pipyii/tusiw* he 
begins to approach on the walk; pyá- between sapi and -uid- is 
another initial stem meaning ‘movement hither.’ wi’pipyatcitetép- 
usåw* e degins to approach walking in a circle. tetep- js a new 
initial stem conveying the notion of movement in a circle. 

The consecutive order of initial stems with reference to a secon- 
dary stem depends much on the sort of notions they convey. An 
initial stem takes its place next to a secondary stem because the no- 
tion it implies is of such a nature as to combine easily with the notion 
of a secondary stem to form an added sense of something more 
definite and restricted. It is as if both initial and secondary stems 
Were modifiers of each other. An initial stem coming before another 
initial stem in combination with a xecondary stem stands toward the 
group in much the same relation as if the group were a simple 
secondary stem, The place of an initial stem is at the point where 
the idea it expresses falls in most appropriately with the mental 
process of restricting and making mote definite the sense of the 
whole group. 

A secondary stem, on the other hand, never occurs alone but is 
found usually between an initial member and a formative, or else, 
but much less often, in conjunction with only a formative. In a 
combination like tà^wicinw* he fell and hurt himself, tawi- is initial 
and denotes pain, while ci is secondary and expresses the notion 
of coming to a state of rest. In the word tci'man' canoe is a less 
frequent example of a secondary stem occupying first place. The 
stem tel or fci comes from a secondary element indicating move- 
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ment in water, and the rest of the word is a suffix denoting abstrac- 
tion, both together referring to the object used for going through 
water. 

Just as a regular system of arrangement determines the position 
of initial stems before secondary stems, so the same sort of order 
places the representatives of one group of secondary stems before 
those of another group, This peculiar method of arrangement rests 
largely on the nature of the ideas expressed by the stems. It makes 
possible a further division of stems into secondary stems of the first 
order and secondary stems of the second order. 

Secondary stems of the second class always stand nearest to the 
terminal pronominal signs: -wsi- in wi'pusiw* Ae begins to toalk is 
a secondary stem of the second class. Some secondary stems of 
the first class, however, can occupy the same place, but only when 
a secondary stem of the second class is absent: tcáganágetünw" he 
has a small mouth contains two secondary stems of the first class ; 
one is -nag- which expresses the notion of cavity, the other is ~fun- 
which refers to the idea of space round about a cavity and is a term. 
applied to the lips and mouth, A further division of secondary 
stems of the first class might be suggested in which nag- would 
represent one class and -/un- the other: -nag- belongs to a more 
stationary type which always stands next to initial stems when there 
are other secondary stems in composition, and-tie- belongs to a more 
mobile kind, The latter type is frequent in nominal form: iton' mouth, 
literally his mouth, In kiwéskwapyaw* he és drunk is illustrated two 
types of secondary stems : Же із ап initial stem meaning indefinite 
movement anywhere; «sktaá» is а secondary stem of the first class 
denoting the neck and back of the head; and -pyii is a secondary 
stem of the second class expressive of a subtle, attributive condition, 
A fuller and more correct rendering of the combination would be 
something like e is in ia state of aimless movement in he region about 
the neck and head. 

The foregoing is a brief survey of the method of word combina- 
tion, yet perhaps ample enough to give a fairly definite impression 
of the nature of the process, The next will be a short detailed ac- 
count of the various types of stems that are fused together in the 
expression of thought. In order to give a nearer insight into the 
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system of composition it seems necessary to go into some descrip- 
tion of the stems themselves. Not all the component parts of an 
expression will be taken up at the same time, but only such as are 
for the moment under discussion. For instance, first in the order 
will come initial stems, then secondary stems of the first class, and 
then secondary stems of the second class. Each stem will be 
given with a definition indicating briefly and as nearly as possible 
the exact nature and scope of its meaning ; but the combination that. 
includes the stem will be given a free idiomatic rendering which will 
go for a translation of the whole as it stands in coordination. 


Examples ef Initial Stome 
‘The examples to follow first treat of initial stems; the number of 
them is large and the ideas they express are of great variety. 
ki- indicates the general notion of indefinite movement round 
about, here and there : 


ины it, (a bind), fier round about, 
ГЕ he swims round about, 

Hf weskiw he goes a-journeying somewhere. 

Ar wamów* he sought safety here and there. [another. 


Ami'bambw" — he went about looking at one and then 
pem(i)- expresses the notion of movement by, past, alongside : 
mtd de passes by. 
Béncyiw* He dances by. 
ping" he passes by a-singing. 
pimipabbwe he passes by on the rum, 


rite he crowls past, 
peri). comes to have the force of an inchoative : 
Реид" he started off on a walk. 


poswügesiw* she began to wail. 
 yà- signifies movement hitherward : 


prue he comes. 
prue ‘he fetches home game. 
yütkwwiw) he brings home a wife. 


Реши it falle this way. 
dpWwinfkawiwt — je comes driving them home. 
riftrüwi'migitw! it comes a-roaring. 
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pA()- conveys the sense of movement into an enclosure : 


pasen it Blows inside, 
A riwenkw* he leads him within. 
йн he buries him, 
E he enters, 


cask. is used in several ways, In a special sense it denotes 
horizontality, straightness : 


cif ibt kusiw* he walks erect. 
cosa pyicinw* he lies at full length, 
ce! spy it is straight, 


In another sense, closely related to straightness, is one meaning 
smoothness, lack of friction, ease of movement : 





самі it és smooth, slippery. 
X sbviclnw* he slips and falls. 
«0 одаме he slips hold of hin 
sag(i)- implies the notion of exposure, manifestation, visibility : 
sif pisimw it sticks out. 
if gitepücinw* he lies covered all over except atthe head. 
sifgiwini’gaphw* dut for the tips ef his horns he stands 
shut off from view. 
sif gitepü'hogw* Ае floats with the head only out of the 
water. 
-satgikumiy* he exposes his nose to view. 
sag(i)- has a transitive force with the meaning of seizing hold: 
dagecinlwe he holds him by the ear- 
saginé'kánky* he leads him by the hand. 
sapipwàw* he bites hold of him, 


тарал кїй he grabs hold of him by the hair, 


mf k- conveys the sense of occupation, employment in the per- 
formance of some activity : 


mi bétcwlw* he works, is busy. 

mi" ketámw* the is occupied with a piece of work, 
mi'hemékwüwiw* — he goer a-wowing. 

ittcihiw* Ae is engaged in an attempt to heal him. 


mf vii'nemüw* she dotes npon it — her child. 
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kog- refers to an activity with a fluid, most often with water, in 
which instance is derived the idea of washing : 





dópéniglw* she is at work washing clothes. 
Angineichw* he washes his own hands. 
е he washes: him. 
Aogigénindw He washes Ais vun forehead, 
Agi he mires (in the mud), 

as(1)- denotes the idea of obliteration, erasure, wiping : 
ети" he erases it. 
‘ast’ gwithow* he wipes his oron fact: 
Аал'йсїпө" He wipes his own foot, 

Pasti)- implies the notion of swift, lively contact : 
Ay she spanks him. 
paga He slaps him in the face, 
AMvigimihwiws Ae barely grases hir noses 
arimylsbw* de (an animate subject) fries, 
Алейне itis hot, 


tut- expresses the sense of accompaniment, association, compan- 
ionship ; 





С he accompanies him. 

mice he goes along, too. 

1e" pámwe he sleeps with him, 

fpumiw* he eats with him. 

so" kandiw* he invites him to the feast, 
Tü(wi)- has to do with the sensation of physical pain : 

Li vtépcinw* He fell and hurt his head. 

‘ta'euitandaitigapdw* it hurt his feet to stand. 

Аде hit head aches, 


nag(i)- denotes the change from an activity to a rest and is 
best translated by words like halt, stop, pause: 


gies He stops moving. 
 nagicinw* He halts on the journey. 
nágipahüw* he stops running. 


êmî) also expresses the notion of cessation, but with more of 
the idea of the negative temporal element mo more, no longer = 
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перт 
qinénagw" 
Porésenyiwe 
A nepyîw' 
(po nica 


he ús no longer dancing. 

he has ceased singing. 

he has done cating, 

he fs по longer a drunkard. 
he has stopped talking to him. 


swip(i)- signifies the idea of commencement, inception, inchoa- 


tion: 
edinhusiw* 
topi kèmiyàw* 
wF piwt'seniw" 


he is beginning to know how to walh 
the rain is beginning to fall 
he is starting to cat. 


Ausk()- implies potency, ability, efficiency, and gets the meaning 
of success, triumph, mastery : 


минме 

Ad timenbw* 
Азтай 
Айт 
kaskinîwîw* 


he succeeds în buying him. 
ha is able to drink. 

he can lift i 
he mucceeds fn persuading him, 
he can ste him. 






Ateli) expresses the completion, the fulfilment of an act: 


Hei 
гей 
Mit 
жару" 
Af cinepohlw 


he has finished (a task, an undertaking). 
itis done cooking. 

he har finished making it. 

he has already arrived. 

he has since died- 


"The initial stems that have just been shown represent but a few 
out of a vast number, ‘The account will pass on to a description of 
secondary stems, treating first the class that usually come after initial 
stems, Though secondary stems are not so numerous as initial 
stems, they nevertheless can fill an extended list. 


Examples of Soondary Stemi of the Pint Orte 

+d ews relates in a general way to matter at rest and in the form 
of linear dimension together with an uncertain implication as to its 
state of hardness. The term із of frequent use, an example of which 
comes out in the notion of wood, tree, forest : 


pekwa" kwawiw 
рина айі 


А 
a grove stands dense in the distance. 
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paga" Fuicinw*. he bumped against a tree, post, bar. 
рес Ewátw* the log, tree, stick is straight. 
~nag- expresses the idea of an opening, as of a hole: 
pa kandgetiiwt the hole gapes open. 
mdgandgetinw> Ае har a large mouth. 
Kogwindguchw —— Ae Aas holes pierced in his ears. 
~tag- is another characteristic term of uncertain definition. It 
refers to the idea of color without having reference to light, shade, 
hue, or any quality attributive of color, It is simply the idea in the 
abstract 





кемей its color is spotted, 
маа амне its color is white. 
meckwa'kigawîw’ ifr color is red. 

=nagu- stands for the idea of look, appearance, resemblance : 
PEI pate He looks like a foreigner. 
Akwi'widpeiw* — Ae has an angry look, 
Кесел сахі н" Ae has a gentle appearance. 
малая аит he seems sad, lonely, 


~itd- refers to subjective feeling and so finds place for manifold 
application : 


icahiw ‘thas he feels (i. €. thinks). 
myácitihdwe ‘the is tearful, sad to weeping. 
mi'necitiblwe 4e ir ashamed. 
арии" he is Joyful. 
krwatcitihlw* 4 ir lonely. 

-ãne- relates to mental operation : 
Кекте he knows, understands him. 
muswa' remî He suspects him. 
menwnemlw* Ae feels welt disposed toward him. 
magatwiwanw* — Ae Асер him constantly in mind, 
pan'nemiwe Фе makes fun of him, 


~ham- expresses the idea of indefinite space as applied to such 
terms as sweep, range, latitude, expanse 
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даті he crosses aa open space. 
Ld he makes a short cul across. 

In the list of examples that follow immediately are stems relat- 
ing to parts of the body. Their inherent sense is concerned with 
space, cach form having to do with situation in a given relation. 

-ci- carries the vague notion of something thin, as of a sheet, 
fim, blade. Tt is an association with this spatial sense that makes 
it a term applied to the ear: 


 mama/gecdw* he has big cars. 
krskecdw* he has no ears, literally he ir cut ear. 
kaga'nocdw* he has long ears. 


-kum- or -gum- conveys the intrinsic meaning of linear protru- 
sion, projection out from a base. The use of the term for nase is 


a natural application: 


wig итде. he has а crooked nose. 
PAgibiimacinw* he bumped his nose. 
he his nose spreads at the nostrils. 


ао ат 
Kinigámaydw it és sharp at the point. 
-tun- is used for the external space about the mouth : 


La he has a mustache. 
kepáge£ünw* he has thick lips. 
PU khan he opens his mouth, 


wind gives the notion of linear dimension round of form and of 
limited circumference, It is a term for horn: 


tes wi windw* he is short horned. 
pokwiwinäcinwe Ae fell and broke his horn. 
pa'kwiaindw® he is shedding his horns, 


-ei- is a spatial element expressive of the place back of the 
neck, of the hair on the head and even of the head itself, The 
term has also a feminine meaning, taken, it seems, from the notion 
of hair. The four different expressions, neck, hair, head, and woman- 
kind are thus shown in the order named: 

nàpé Ewdhwiw* he lassoes him by the neck. 
ke kité heániw he hugs her round the neck. 
peniha'sendw* she combs her hair. 
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тёзе ийне she has long hair. 
Wwe dead et he has a headache. 
matagükwdhów — Ae covers his (own) head. 
рум дйн» he brings home a wife. 
mükenéAwdwiw" — he ie wooing. 

піс йу he has two wives. 


-tcá- signifies a material body with volume more or less plump 
and distended. Te is used with reference to the abdominal region : 


npiskwizcdw* he fr big round the waist. 
págércicinw* he ran and fell on the flat of his betty, 
kékitétednlw* he grabs him round the body. 
mi'sefcdw* he is afflicted with е борау, 


Examples of Secondary Stemi af the Second Onder 

The secondary stems up to this point have been of the first class, 
The ones to follow will be of the second class, It îs not certain 
which is the more numerous; and it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the place of some secondary stems, whether they belong to 
the first or to the second class. In passing along the list one should 
note that in some respects there is a general similarity in the groups 
of ideas expressed by secondary stems of the second class and 
by initial stems. There are, however, differences in the apparent 
similarities, the differences being chiefly of manner and degree, 
‘The illustrations will bring out these points; 

egi is for the movement of one in the dance; 


py gd he moves stowily in the dance. 
niga’ neg he leads in the dance. 
Ahl wade he dances the swan-dance, 


cawandiwegdw! he dances the Shatner dance. 


-tcim- ls locomotion through water. It is equivalent in meaning 
to the word suit 


kiwiteimive he swims round about, 
pemi/cinlwe he swims past. 

mahl/ciniw* he knows how to swim, 
полами fhe gives out before swimming to the 


end of his goal. 
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-isa- conveys primarily the notion of velocity, speed, and is asso- 
dated with locomotion through the air: 


haniwisdwe he runs swiftly. 
myacisdv! it lacks a Beem edge. 
nemáswirdw* He lt feet frst: 
kugwi'tcisdw* he tries to fly. 
pi'tcisdw! it Blew inside. 
teap0'gistw he fell into the water. 


-isaho- is swift locomotion through the air and of a kind that is 
limited as to space and duration. The idea of the motion is defined 
by such terms as jug, Leap, bound : 


pitetsahdwe Ae leaps into an enclosure, 
pyitcisadów* e comes az jumping. 
kwiskwiralów* he dismounts, 

вонад he goes out on the jump. 





-Mi- is for locomotion along a surface and attended with effort 
and retardation, It is tantamount to the notion expressed by the 
word eral: 


anématdw* he crawls moving yon way. 
ti'kamotdw* he crawls athwart. 

AgosiÃriw* he crawls upward (as ip à tree). 
keusttdw* he crawls upward (as wp a hill). 
рїш He crawls inside, 


-usá- has to do with locomotion by land, with particular refer- 
ence to that of the foot and leg, and of such nature as to imply 
lack of speed. The combination of ideas involved is synonymous 
with the word walk: 


сода алдн" СА 
эрий" he starts off on a walk. 
náhudw* he learns how to walk. 
tetépurdw* he walks round în a circle, 
рушде he comes a-walking. 


papa is for perpendicularity, and its use is observed in situations 
of rest with upright support. The term is rendered by the word 
stand: 
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nénigwigapdw* he stands trembling, 
némaswigdpdw* he rose to his feet. 
magigdfdw* he came to a standstill. 
ponigapáwe e ceased standing. 
pah- is of the nature of usé, differing from it only in the de- 
gree of locomotion, It denotes speed and swiftness, and is best 
translated by the term гия: 
he runs past. 
he stops running. 
he runs around. 
he runs with back bent forward, 
he leaves a gentle touch as he flies past on 
the run, 
-0- implies conveyance, portage, transportation. It has acquired 
the specific meaning of carrying a burden on the back = 





ki'yonkw*. she carries it (her child) about on her 
back, 

pémotémw* he passes by with a burden on hit back. 

-hogo- is locomotion by water and differs from -tciyr- in having 
more of the sense of conveyance : 

руйшдшуди" Ае comes a-reimming, 

kiwätagów* he swims about. 

anemádogiw* He swims thitherward. 


Бері Лорд he swims with the head above water. 
=Pugo- is another term for locomotion by water, It expresses 
Passive conveyance, the sense of which comes out well in the word 


d: 
eem pémietepiiphlw! — it fonts past a-wohirling, 
ачин he came out a-floating. 
папоакт1д дй! i floats about at random. 
kåskiðngów" he is able to float. 


4 in its naked form is so vague of sense that it is almost un- 
definable. Its nature comes out well in the ròle of an assisting 
element and as such often helps to convey the idea of motion, In 
one instance its help brings about the definite notion of flight from 
danger: 
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kwambw* he flees hither and thither. 
pémambw* he hurries past in flight. 
руин" he comes fleeing hitherward. 


Secondary Stems ef He Cstrdinatico Clas 
There is yet another class of stems that occupy a place in front 
of the terminal suffixed pronouns. They serve a double office: 
one as coórdinatives between preceding stems of a purely verbal 
mature and following pronominal elements, the other as verbals 
signifying intransitive notions of existence, being, state, condition. 
Some express the notion feebly, others do it with more certainty. 
Many stand in an intimate relation with the subjective terminal 
pronouns, in a relation of concord and one so close that they take 
on different forms, some to agree with the animate, others with the 
inaniaate. Their nature and type are shown in the examples: 
cin- is an animate term with much variety of use. Its essential 
meaning is change from motion to rest. The length of the pause 
can be long enough to indicate the idea of reclining, lying down + 





sigicinw* he lies exposed. 
дайуси he lies on his bach. 
кї wictrw* he lies warm, 


The cessation may be only momentary, like the instant respite 
of the foot on the ground during the act of walking. The term is 
translated into szep, mačk, in the following examples : 

pémiwi!wücinw* йй the sound of hit footstep as he passes 


it is the sound of his walk coming home. 
db is the sound of his step going away. 
Again, the rest may be sudden, and indefinite as to duration, 
The meaning in this light comes out in words expressive of descent, 
as fall, dr. 









(the bird) Zich 
pi'tcinw* he dropped inside. 
co'skwicinw* he slips and falls, 
-sen- is inanimate and corresponds to ~cin-. It is of wide use, 
too, Itean be applied in the same examples illustrating some of 
the uses of -cin-. To indicate rest in place it is: 
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sgire it lies exposed. 
Adict it lies wrong side up 
kict/wisiuw it lies im a state of warmth, 





It likewise expresses the notion of instant. change coming from 
rapid contact between two bodies, As in the illustrations for -cin-, 
so in the following the idea for sound is represented by the redu- 
plicated form of wd, The idea of contact and the idea of interval 
between one contact and another are expressed by sen- < 

pemiwä'wäsënw! it passes by a-jingling, 
pylitwi’wisenw! it comet a-ringing: 
anemwi'wiscnw' if goes yon way a-tinkling, 


Some of its uses to express descent are: 


Pigisémw! it struck, hit, fell, lt. 
рїш it dropped inside. 
‘e0/skwisdnw! it slid and fell. 


-si- implies in a general way the attribute of being animate, It 
can almost always be rendered in English by an adjective used with 
the verb de: 


mo'werw* Ae is untidy, 

kawes he is rough, uneven, on the skin, 

cawe" he is hungry (i. e. feeble, faint by reason 
of being famished). 

kepdgesiw* de ts thick of skin. 

-a- is the inanimate correspondent of si + 

mo'waw it is soiled, stained, 

kawaw! dl is rough, unpolished, prickly. 

ca'cawdw itis pliant, yielding, 

képagydw* itis thick, 


-sa- signifies that the animate subject is in a state of heat, fire, 
warmth + 


эса de is sweating, 
hard Ae ir burned lo a crisp. 
реле he ts burned. 


селе he is cooked done, 
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-fà- is the animate equivalent of 52 + 


(емет) # юат. 
їшїн it burned to ashes, 
páserdw* 





E 

The à of £á in the last illustration has been met before in com- 
binations like usi walt, isi flight, ot crawl, egi dance, and some 
others. In the form of Ad, “ta, and sometimes gi it helps to ex- 
press activity, occupation, exercise, industry. It admits of a wide 
range of use with the three forms, but everywhere is distinguished 
the idea of doing, performing : 





nens Adi he is on a buffalo hunt 

керуу" heis making a fence (À. e., an enclosure). 

kogénigdw* She is washing clothes (i; è, doing work 
with water). 


There is no precise notion expressed by the vowel ã in such 
augmented forms as hä- and ta, Itis an empty sign so far as 
standing for an idea goes, Yet the vowel, like some others in its 
class, plays an important function, It helps to define the preceding 
stems and to connect them with the terminal pronouns. A copula 
might be an apt term for it, for such is its office. The following 
show some of its uses: 


ченеле he és melancholy. 
ani he tt sullen. 
kfyawdw* he in jealous. 
a'kviw* he is angry, 


‘The inanimate retains d in -@migat-. As in the animate, во in 
the inaminate the rendering is usually with some form of the verb 
be, The inanimate admits of a further meaning, implying some- 
thing of the notion of vague extension, like prevalent tone, pervad- 
ing temper, dominant state of things. Such is the essential idea 
that comes from the substitution of ~migut~ for the animate in 
the forms that have just been given: 

башанд the buffalo hunt ir the all-absorbing topic. 
eepihikea’migdew! ——ccerything is given ever to the building of 
enclosures. 
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ko'genigd’migitw! the place is astir with fhe washing of 
clothes, 

еса ЫР тали the place is sai, dolefully sad. 

a kwittha’migdte! the air is all in a spleen. 

уйят! dhe place tt mad with jealousy, 

Кїчтї it is aflame with anger, 

It is well to mention at this point an inanimate use of -gat-, a 
component clement of ~dmigat-. The form is sometimes -grat-, 
~twat-, or ‘keeat-, In function it is. not unlike the inanimate 
shown a little way back as an equivalent of the animate 
Furthermore, it has a very common use of expressing ideas of 
vague existence in space of such things as odor, fragrance, atmo- 
spheric states of the weather: 


ресин (гес, ор, stick) ds straight. 








тсн! dt is fuzzy, 
menguar th smells, stinks, 

miedtelyigwdtw! és fragrant, 

табса ниф it 15 a clear day or starry night; liter- 


ally, it is a state of immensity. 
териш! dés cloudy; more literally, a process of 
covering is going on above, 
WOs-na tand! «нй апр hear, Look angry ; Vterally, 
a condition of enlargement, expansion, 
is taking place over head, 

The vowel iin the forms -ui- and -/i», is another element 
with the office of a link auxiliary, It is a common characteristic 
of f in one or the other form, to increase oF to retain the quantity 
of the vowel in the preceding syllable. It frequently lends empha- 
sis to the meaning of a whole combination : 








kiwitésiliw* Ae is so lonely 

западне he is positively unyielding, incorrigible. 
‘The inanimate of the same із : 

kiwa teaAlw! the place is s0 lonely, 

sanagatodiw’ it iy certainly tough, formidable. 


Some instances show that the use of dis not always in agreement 
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with the principle of strict pronominal concord ; in other words, that 
it is not a peculiarity of one or the other gender : 








métósinénikiw* he is mortal, exists as a mortal. 

wawanéskadJwe he ús bad, lives an evil life. 

mé tosinéntétw! in nature mortal. 

wawanéskakiw* it has the stamp of evil on it. 

A common use of i conveys the idea of entrance into a state or 
of becoming a part of a condition : 

mánetómiw* , he takes on the essence of supernatural 
‘power, it supernatural power itself 
(personified). 

md e Becomes chief. 

mánetowiw* it is charged with, is possessed of, super- 
natural power; it becomes the super 
natural power itie. 

uglmariw' it partakes of the nature of sovercignty. 


Groups ef leas Expressed or Conbeyod by Stems 

It is not possible yet to distinguish exactly the groups of ideas 
expressed by initial stems and the groups of ideas conveyed by 
cach class of secondary stems. It seems that, on the whole, initial 
stems predominate in the expression of subjective activities and that 
they more definitely perform the function of verbs, while on the 
other hand secondary stems are more intimately concerned with the 
objective relations. It is true that both initial and secondary stems 
sometimes refer to similar notions, like movement and space; but 
it is possible to observe a distinction in the nature of the reference. 
A great many initial stems define movement with reference to a par- 
ticular direction, as hither, thither, round about ; secondary stems, on 
the other hand, indicate movement, as slow, swift, or as changing to 
rest. Secondary stems denoting space seem to lack extension in 
the sense they convey, as top, cavity, line, and terms indicating 
parts of the body; initial stems refer to space in a wide general 
sense, as distance, dimension, immensity, totality. 

‘The illustrations plainly indicate the nature of the method of 
composition from the standpoint of a verb in the nominative singular 
of the third person; and they also show the character of the ele- 
ments that enter into combination to form complete wholes. It is 
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observed how every stem is stamped with the quality of abstract 
meaning; the notion of some stems is so vague and so volatile, as 
they stand in detached form, as to seem almost void of tangible 
sense. Some stems can be analyzed into clements that have at 
most the feeblest kind of sense; it is only as they stand in com- 
pound form that they take on a special meaning. It is not alto- 
gether clear how these stems, so vague and subtle as they stand 
alone, came to convey the sensuous notions that they do when 
thrown together into a group; how, for example, an initial stem 
introduces a general notion and forms a group complete in state- 
ment but incomplete in sense, as when in composition it termi- 
nates with only a pronominal ending, Yet such a group can be of 
sufficiently frequent use as to become an idiom ; in that case it takes 
on an added sense which is due not so much perhaps to the inher- 
‘ent meaning of the combined stem and pronoun as to an acquired 
association with a particular activity, ‘The psychological peculiarity 
of the process is more marked in the wider developments, as when 
initial and secondary stems combine for the larger groups. The 
components seem to stand toward each other in the position of 
qualifies, the sense of one qualifying the sense of another with an 
effect of directing the meaning toward a particular direction, But 
whatever be the influence at work, the result ia a specialization of 
meaning, not only of the single member in the group but of all the 
members as they stand together with reference to one another, The 
stems seem charged with a latent meaning which becomes evident 
only when they appear in certain relations; out of those relations 
they stand like empty symbols, Tt is important to emphasize the 
fact that the order of stems in a group is psychologically fixed. 
Initial stems precede and secondary stems follow after, not with a 
freedom of position and not in a haphazard manner. but with a 
consecutive sequence that is maintained from beginning to end 
with firm stability. 

A general summary of the process can thus be put in illus: 
tration: oni is an initial stem signifying no more, no longer; its 
original sense comes out best by adding the terminal animate pro- 
noun and making pémtwa , the group means that one has previously 
been engaged in an activity and has now come into a state of 
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cessation, making altogether a rather vague statement, as it stands 
unrelated to anything else; but travel has made a figure of speech 
of it, and so it has come to be the particular idiom for one camps, 
one goes into camp. So much for the simpler form of a combi- 
nation, 

Pag- is an initial stem with the general sense of striking against 
something; -d'éw- is a secondary stem of the first class denoting 
resistance, and so agi éw- is to strike against a resistance. The 
stem -tun- is a mobile secondary member of the first class denoting 
the special notion of place about a cavity and has become a special 
term indicating the place about the mouth ; and so paga kuitúnā- is 
‘to strike against a resistance at a point onthe mouth.’ Again, 
-cin- is a secondary stem of the second class and refers to change 
from motion to rest, but leaves the character and the duration of 
the change to be inferred from the implications of the stems that pre- 
cede; furthermore, it indicates that the performer is animate, and 
serves as a link between the terminal pronoun and what precedes ; 
and so ~aga” kit iindcinw* is a definite statement meaning that * one 
strikes against a resistance and is brought for a time at least to a 
condition of rest." ‘ He bumps himself on the mouth,’ or * he bumps 
his mouth,’ would be two ways of putting the same thing in Eng- 
lish. 





Instrumental Particles 
A set of elements denoting different notions of instrumentality 
incorporate after initial stems and after secondary stems of the first 
class. They introduce a causal relation and render verbs transitive. 
Their nature and type come out in the illustrations. 
~h- is for instrumentality in general : 
kiskahimw Ae accomplizher an act teilh the aid of means. 
pinakámw* he failed to hit it with what he used, 
hipinahamw* — Ae wnloosed it by means of something. 
hi often gets so far away from its instrumental significance as 
to be absorbed by a general causal idea: 
Kiva'modiw: Ae puts them to wild flight. 
 münécidw* he disgraces him. 
ni'cwidw* Ae owns fuo (animate objects). 
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‘The instrumental form is frequently -kze- instead of -h-: 
Ptak he buries him. 
puguhwàw* ——— Be makes him run. 
potc'gwikudw^ — Ae pierced him in the eye with something. 
=н refers to the instrumentality of the han 
no'tarimw* e falls short of reaching it with his hand. 
pànenámw* he failed to hold it with the hand. 
ati” pendmw* he takes hold of it with the hand. 
The use of -n- is so common that its symbolism gets pretty far 
from its original meaning. In some instances -n- refers just as 
much to mechanical means in general as it docs to hand : 








mi iw* e goes to fetch him. 
Mani he carries him away. 
mécerdw* he catches him, 


And in other instances the notion of hand becomes obscure: 
minéwidw* he loves her us a. lover. 


tÀpàwliw* he is fond of her as a lover, friend, or relative. 
kinoráwe he talks to her. 

-sk- expresses the doing of an act with the foot or leg: 
tágerkàmw* he kicks it. 


елан" he touches it with the foot, 
patitketca'stawhw+ he spurs him in the side; Uerally, he pierces 
Mim in the side with the foot, 
+#-› “Pt, oF -pto- denotes an act done with the mouth : 
чї рий Ae Bites him, i: е. he takes hold of him with 
the mouth. 


sagi putbw* he Bit it. 
krekikümikpadw" he bites off hit nose. 
ронена“ ke kisser her. 

tn, cur, OF su signifies an act done with something sharp : 
релеи" He cut himself accidentally (with a knife). 
Kiskingwicwiw* — Ae cut off the (atimal's) sail 
Ki'skecimw Леси ој 
Kikéchndw" — Ae cuf off (another's) ear, 
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‘The association of the two ideas of something: sharp and some- 
thing thin and film-like affords an explanation why c refers not only 
to the ear but also to the notion of the ear as an instrument; usu- 
ally, however, in an intransitive sense: 

pésecáw he listens. 
naná'tucdw* he asks questions, i. ©. he seeks with the ear. 

Farther back was shown a number of attributive elements indi- 
cating activities with reference to one or the other gender, The ele- 
ments were preceded by certain consonants which had much to do 
with indicating the gender of what followed. ‘There is an analogous 
process in causal relations, Certain consonants precede pronominal 
elements in much the same way as the instrumental particles that 
have just been shown, These consonants serve as intervocalics 
and at the same time point out the gender of what follows, A 
very common consonant із ж, which precedes incorporated animate 
pronominal elements in the objective case. It sometimes means 
‘doing something with the voice,’ the act being done with refer- 
‘ence to an animate object : 





po'nimdw* He stops talking to his 

d he quarrels with him; literally, he engages 
jn repeated noise with him. 

кайый" he gains her by persuasion. 


Corresponding with mon the inanimate side is ¢ or '%, but the 
use appears there in a different sense : 


po'ni ewe he stops doing it. 
тапта бун" he bangs away on it. 
Xáskibw* he gets it, he buys it. 


It is not always certain if the symbol stands for a genuine instru- 
mental. Its causal force is so indefinite at times as to represent no 
other function than to make an animate verb transitive : 


wi bamî” he looks at him. 
ріватдн" e hits him. 
mi" kemiw* he is occupied with (an animate object). 


It is the idiom for he wooes her, he at- 
tends him (in. sickness), 
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The parallel of the same thing with / and the inanimate would. 





wi'bszimw* he looks 
pága/imw* he hits 
пакетом" he is busy with it 


i it. 









Another frequent consonant, indicating that the following vowel 
represents an animate object, is 7: 


койне he fears him. 

m he awns something animate. 
1n the inammate, ' replaces 2: 

кїл de fears it. 

Now he has it, 


It was shown that # referred to activity with the hand, The 
reference was clear when the object was animate, as: 


увиде he fetches him : Vterally, he comes, bring- 
ing him with the hand. 
i'n? Ac goes te fetch him with the hand. 


"The instrumental notion of the hand is sometimes lost when the 
object of the activity is inanimate, Та that case ¢ replaces n 


pito de fetches it, 
эб e goes to fetch it, 
SUNSTANTIVE 


It may be well to close the paper with a brief mention of the 
substantive, A pure substantive in the strict sense of the word is 
wanting in the language of this Algonquian dialect. What is here 
termed a substantive is only part of that. It will be seen in the 
examples to follow that the composition of a so-called substan- 
tive group is not at all unlike that of a verb, Initial and secondary 
stems combine in the same kind of way ; link stems also fall in line f 
and the element to indicate the notion of a specifier is a sort of desig- 
nating suffix that is susceptible of a comprehensive application. The 
suffix in turn ends with one or the other of the pronominal signs to 
show which gender the word is, a for the animate and å for the inan- 
imate. Often there is no designative suffix at all, but merely a pro- 
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nominal termination to: mark the end of the word and leaving the 
idea of a substantive to be inferred from the context. In the illus- 
trations of noun composition only the absolute form of the nomina- 
tive is given and under the component parts of secondary stems and 
suffixes: 

Secondary Sten 

-d kw- met with before in another connection and meaning mass 
usually in linear dimension and referring to wood, tree. It conveys 
much the same meaning in the noun : 

méciwdiw dead fallen tree. Initial meci- really means large. 

ш tree f large girth. Initial mag- means large. 

тй” Й red stew, the name of a medicinal plant. mdck- is 
for meck-, blood ot red. 

Pémifw ^ collar-bone. Initial pemi gives the spatial notion 
of side, by, lateral. 

«ati is probably akin to the same form met with in the verb and 
denoting eras, It has no such specific meaning in the noun, but 
refers in a general way to human interests, especially in an objective 
relation : 

mégiüwén dress of a woman, meg- is an initial stem and is 
expressive of cover. 


mésótdv! rain, wind, rumor, news, the whole world. mes- 
is an initial stem signifying (обой. 
[o his eldest brother, his guardian, his master, his clan 
ПАЙ futelary, his giver of supernatural power. 
win! éown, probably belongs to the class. 


na'k- refers to the spatial notion of top, crest, apex : 

kiwatimdH! brittle top, the name of a medicinal plant. Aaw- 
gives the notion of ringhness, asperity. 

micloránd A! red fp, the name of a plant wed for medicine, 
mäcku is fos red: 

-0te- or -0t- conveys the idea of latency and refers to something 
used fora purpose. ‘The -0- is the same met with before as de- 
noting the notion of passive conveyance : 

ша ‘trap, Initial Zes- signifies to entrap. 
acimárd bait. acam- is to give t eat. 
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ni'neskwilpufcl' dart; ndne- isto poise, ndneskwa is to foite by the 
neck, naneskwip is to poise by a notch in the neck 
which is done by a knot at the end of a string 
used in throwing the dart. 

-pyá-, aterm incapable of specific definition. It denotes some- 
thing of the vagueness implied in words like essence, quality, 
condit 

кууй crawling vine ; literally, a something with the attri- 

bute of movement almost anywhere about. iw 
is for indefinite movement or space. 

Модар Aor wazer. The notion of warmth comes from the 

initial 41c- and helped by -1d-. The objective 
idea of water is transferred to the acquired con- 
dition; and the term signifying the new state 
stands for water, although it does not mean 
water, a common process peculiar to the psy- 
chology of the language. 

agi- or -ge- expresses the idea of similarity, resemblance, With 
the connective à, as -dgi- or -dge-, it is used to represent the idea 
for some kinds of cloth + 

minetowägén — like fhe mysterious, the name of an expensive broad- 

cloth used for leggings and breech-clout. 
méckwagénw! lite the red, the name of a red woolen broadcloth 
with white edge. 

eo’skwag)' like the smooth, à fime woolen broadcloth used for 

garments by women on ceremonial occasions. 

«pal ke refers to the external structure of a dwelling : 








pémitopd dw side of a lodge. 
үйде ед жай of a lodge. Initial sed refers to 
intelocation. 
akwitapl hw reef of a lodge. kw is on top, surface. 
Nominal Sufixes 


The examples from this point on to the end contain formatives 
that make a combination take on more of the character of a sub- 
stantive. The stems that precede the formatives stand in a kind of 
attributive relation : 
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-asi- is a generic term for plants and herbs and is common in 
the names for medicines: 
запета gambling medicine. The idea of gam- 
bling comes out in (ажей, which ex- 
presses the notion of mutual activity. 
micatcinéniwaskw! perfume, mie is for large; miel for the 
state of largeness ; micdicinent is for 
man in a feeling of largeness. 
wi’baskw! white medicine; tdd- gives the meanis 
for white; it also means to look at, 
-ap- appears in combinations denoting cord, string + 





métegwdp! bow-string; méigu is the word for 
wood, stick. 
ашыш ‘moccasin string; the part in si- is re- 
lated to the stem -usd-, walt, 
Ld string, thread, cord. 
-min- is a collective term for fruit, grain, berry: 
псіні apple; Viterally, алде fruit, 
аян" vorn. 
el bio white corn. 
айти? strawberry ; literally, heart Berry. 
Xá'wimin* gooseberry; literally, prickly, rough, or 
thorny berry. 
-f9- oF -apo refers to fluid, liguid : 
тор sep; nf Is for water, 
máciskiwa pd literally, Aerd-drink ox. herb-fuid. 





wickipapiw! literally, sweet fluid. 
оази нарон tohiskey, rum, alcohol; literally, fre-ftuid. 
-muta- is a general term for receptacle as the notion is expressed 
in pocket, pouch, bag : 





micimutá! _paunch ; mic is for littleness, shortness a5 
їп йиз, and so fussy pouch. 

maskinu bag, sack; maski- as in ma'skivkia? is for 
grass, reed, and so reed bag, grass bag. 

лати Jag made from linn-wood bark ; 444- i 





to dry, season, and so a. Pag of seasoned 
material. 
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pict'ganimutit _parfiéche; pUcagán! is for rawhide, and 

зо rawhide pouch. 
gne is a comprehensive term expressive of instrumentality : 

kepanirhigi did for a bucket, basket; Acp- is to en 
close, -an- is opening, and so an object 
Sor closing an opening. 

ke'patcibigan! did, rk for small opening as in a bottle, 

kepi higan’ Jenee. 

ka'wipûteigdn' File; kti- is rough, serrated, nnd pu- 
Or put- is bite, and so an indented tool 
Sor taking hold. 

эритсе scaffold for roasting and drying meat; 
арид. is to roast, and so a hing for 
roasting. 


-gan- is a common element for many nouns denoting parts of 
the body: 
теша іи mustache, beard ; mis- is for hair, fuse y 
-tune is for the mouth, lips, and so the 
huir or thread-like arrangement about 
the mouth, 
pla? marrow; soip- is for form and vaguely 
implies feneth and roundness, 
АЛ d» is for the space buck of the 








neck, 


-na- refers in a. general way to place and is used to denote an 
inhabited region or community + 





Ci wano'indw* Shawnee village; Ci'wxotw* a Shazonee. 
Wackcindw Oxage town; Acica an Orage, 
O'tzipwi'hindw* Ojiba country ; Otclpwiw* an. Qjibua. 


With the locative ending -gj, as -nagi, the meaning becomes 
more of country, land; 


aci'hinde" in the country of the Sioux; Kea a Sioux, 
дарояду! in the Kickapoo country; Ki'gApbw* a 
Kickapoo. 


güm- is another collective term for асе, It refers especially to 
enclosures : 


adi wig! Here; adäawā-is to sell, and so selling place. 
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asénigda" stone house; dae! is stone. 
pükwaipheé — fag-reed lodge; fd ta! is flag-reed or flag-reed mat. 
There is one suffix that imparts an abstract meaning to a com- 
is is analogous in meaning to a'wakin’, a demonstrative 
pronoun with an indefinite sense of vague reference, allusion, and 
having a close parallel to the colloquial “What d'ye calt it?” The 
suffix appears in slightly varying forms as -t#-, -win-, -wen-, -d-, 
mûn, дт: 
Apsph! chair, seat; ap- is to sit, and so something to sil on. 
kánaubé word, talk, report; kan- is to talk, and so something 
about talk. 
miiciswér! food ; má- or mit- is to eat, and so something to eat: 
pagar  hickory-nut; pag- is to hit, alight, and so something to 
drop and hit. 
аали guiver ; pi- or A-is to put inti, -an- is receptacle, 
and so an object to contain something inside. 
wi'bamjy! mirror; wdd-Is to look af, and so something to look at. 
‘These few examples are perhaps enough to give an idea of noun 
structure. As in the verb, so in the noun there is much the same 
general character of vague implication in the component parts when 
they stand alone. They offer no definite meaning by themselves, it 
is only as they enter into combination that they convey specific 
sense to the mind. ‘The moment they fall into composition they 
acquire the force of precise statement which they hold within defi- 
nite limits. The method of procedure is to advance progressively 
from one general notion to another, each qualifying the other with 
the result of a constant trend toward greater specialization, 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE KORYAK' 
By WALDEMAR JOCHELSON 


All the peoples of Siberia, central Asia, and northeastern 
Europe whose languages are not of Aryan or Semitic origin, speak 
Ural-Altaic languages. This group, which contains about fifty 
peoples and tribes, consists of five branches, the Mongolian proper, 
the Tungus, the Turk, the Samoyed, and the Finn. The group 
was established and its branches were classified on the basis of 
linguistic indications, that is, on the similarity in the phonetics and 
morphology of the languages, by the Finnish investigator Castren, 
whose researches were conducted some sixty years аро. Anthro- 
pological and ethnological investigations subsequently confirmed 
this classification. 

However, there is a small group of tribes in northeastern 
Siberia which cannot be classed as belonging to the Ural-Altaic 
family, for in spite of the fact that until recently this group has been 
investigated but little, Steller's work on the Kamchadal, written in 
the middle of the eighteenth century* and remarkable for its time, 
and occasional records of various travelers on the languages and life 
of other tribes, point to the fact that this group cannot be classed 
among the family mentioned, but that it stands alone. The group 
includes the Ostyak and Kot on the Yenisei ; the Gilyak and Ainu 
at the mouth of the Amur river, on the island of Saghalin, and 
TR ate meting of he Aan Pacino безер New York, Mareh 
21, 1904. Published by permiasin of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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partly in Japan; and the Kamchadal, Koryak, Chukchee, and 
Yukaghir in extreme northeastern Siberia. 

Ethnologists have designated the tribes of this isolated group 
аз either "palrasiatics " or " hyperboreans "; but these names, 
invented for purposes of classification, have no intrinsic meaning. 
At best they may answer as geographical, but by no means as 
ethnological, terms. 

It is not, therefore, without reason that Peschel, the well-known 
German ethnologist, calls. these tribes “* North Asiatics of indefinite 
relationship.” He says: “The question in this part is not of giv- 
ing a description of a new group within the Mongolian branch of 
the human race, but of making the frank confession that our scien- 
tific structure will have to be handed down in an incomplete state," 

The study of these tribes, the necessity of which was long 
recognized by Russian ethnologists, was commenced. under the so- 
called “ Yakut Expedition," ín which the present writer partici 
pated," and at the same time the Jesup Expedition of the American 
Museum of. Natural History undertook similar researches among 
them. The work of the latter expedition was based on the proba- 
bility that in the remote past there existed some connection between 
the cultures and types of the Old and the New Worlds, and that 
for an understanding of the history of the American tribes it is 
indispensable to determine this connection, Therefore the attention 
of the expedition was directed, first of all, to the northern coasts of 
the Pacific, the geographical and geological conditions of which 
must have facilitated intercourse between the tribes and helped 
their migrations from one continent to the other. 

For this reason the investigation of the Koryak was included 
in the plans of the expedition? The results of this investigation 
have shown that the original hypothesis with reference to the kin- 
ship of culture of the isolated Siberian tribes with the American 
aborigines has been fully confirmed, and that the Koryak are to 
bbe regarded as one of the Asiatic tribes which stand nearest to the 
American Indian. I intend to confine myself in this paper to a 

VOscar Peschel, Vilierbandr, Leigsig, 1826, p. 413. 

The Yakut Expedition (1894-1897) was fitted out by the Imperial Russian Geo- 
дара Society at the expense of Mr 1. M. Sai, 


A The study of the Koryak was intrasted by tbe Jesop Expedition to the author aod. 
жө condacted in 1900-04. 3 
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consideration of the similarities in the beliefs and myths of the 
Koryak and the American tribes. It will. be necessary, however, 
to make a few preliminary remarks on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Koryak. Their territory is bounded by the Pacific 
ocean on the east, by the Stanovoi mountain range on the west, by 
the Palpal range on the north, and by the bays of the Okhotsk sea 
on the south. The climate of the country is one of the severest 
on earth ; but thereisa difference between the climate of the interior 
and that of the strip of land along the coast. At the beginning of 
April, when I left the coast of Penshina bay, the temperature was 
27° above zero; a day later, eighty miles inland, the thermometer 
registered 38° below zero. But the interior experiences quite a 
few warm days during summer, when the temperature sometimes 
rises to.70° and even higher, while the strip along the coast seldom 
enjoys temperature higher than 50°. Moreover, the winds and 
storms that rage along the coast make even a slight cold unbearable, 
My anemometer frequently registered wind-velocities of 10 to 20 
meters per second, or 22.5 to 45 miles per hour; and once, in 
November, while I was at the settlement of Kamenskoye, a gale 
raged with a velocity of 22 meters per second, or about 68 miles 
per hour, I went outside to make a meteorological observation, 
and when but a few paces from my house, I lost sight of it, owing 
to the drifting snow, and had it not been for the assistance of my 
Cossack, I should have been unable to find my way. back. 

It must be clear that in such a climate agriculture is impossible ; 
hence the inhabitants depend for their subsistence on fish, sea- 
mammals, and reindeer, supplemented by edible roots and. berries. 
According to the source of their means of maintenance, the Koryak 
are divided into Reindeer Koryak (who, with thcir herds of domes- 
tic reindeer, wander over the interior of the country) and Maritime 
Koryak (who live in settlements along the coast). 

In our investigations of all the features of. Koryak life we meet. 
with three. elements — the. Indian, Eskimo, and Mongol-Turk, the 
first generally predominating. This is particularly true with reference 
to their religious concepts, for the Koryak view of nature coincides 
in many points with that of the Indians of the north Pacific coast, 
Their cosmogony is not developed, and in their tales about heroes 
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and deities they assume that the world existed before them. We 
find here the tale of the Raven Stealing the Sun, and that of the 
‘Sun's Release by the Raven. The universe consists of a series of 
five worlds, one above the other, the middle one being our earth, 
‘The same conception is found among the Bellacoola Indians. 

There is a well-known series of myths, especially developed 
among the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, in which the raven is rec- 
ognized as the organizer of the universe, The Koryak myths re- 
semble this series closely ; indeed almost their entire mythology is 
confined to raven stories’ Of the hundred and forty recorded 
myths there are only nine in which the mythical raven or his chil- 
dren are not mentioned. 

The mythical raven, or Big-Raven (Quikinnégn), of the Koryak 
appears also as organizer of the universe. He is the first man, and 
at the same time the ancestor of the Koryak. The manner of his 
appearance on earth has not been made quite clear. According to 
some tales, the Supreme Being, of whom I shall speak later, 
created him ; according to others, he created himself; while a third 
version asserts that he was left by his parents when quite small, and 
grew up alone into a powerful man. His wife is sometimes con- 
sidered to be the daughter of the Supreme Being, sometimes the 
daughter of the sea-god who has the appearance of a spider-crab 
(Тордо от Ат), 

At the time of Big-Raven, or during the mythological age, all 
objects on earth could turn into men, and vice versa. There were 
no real men then, and Big-Raven lived with animals, and appar- 
ently with inanimate objects and phenomena of nature, as though 
they were men. He was able to transform himself into a raven by 
Putting on a raven coat, and to resume the shape of man at will: 
His children married or were given in marriage to animals, such as 
seals, dogs, wolves, mice; or phenomena of nature, as the wind, a 
cloud (or Wind-man, Cloud-man) ; or luminaries, like the Moon- 
man, Star-man j or inanimate objects, such as the Stone-men, trees, 
a stick, or plants. Меп were born from these unions. 

When Big-Raven was no more, the transformation of objects 
from onc form to another ceased to take place, and a clear line dis- 
tinguishing men from other beings was established. Big-Raven left 
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the human race suddenly, because, it is said, they would not follow 
his teachings ; and it js not known what became of him, Accord- 
ing to some indications his abode is in the zenith. 

Big-Raven gave light to men; he taught them how to hunt 
sea and land animals; he also gave them reindeer, made the fire- 
drill, gave them the drum, left incantations for amulets, and set up 
shamans to struggle with the evil spirits, with whom Big-Raven 
himself had carried on a constant and successful warfare, He is 
invisibly present at every shamanistic performance ; and the incanta- 
tions are dramatized stories telling how Big-Raven is treating his 
sick son or daughter, the male or female patients impersonating his 
children, 

Big-Rayen is regarded as the assistant of the Supreme Being, 
whom he helped to establish order in the universe, In the myths 
and tales the Supreme Being is called Universe or World 
(Saininen), or Supervisor (/ndhitela’n) ; in other cases he is called 
Master-of-the-Upper-World (Gighol-£t/'noila’n), or simply The- 
One-on-High (Gichola’n), Master (Ztm), Existence, Being, or 
Strength (Vaghr' An, Vakr cm, or Vahs' thin), or Dawn (TRdsrgin). 
In some instances he is referred to as Sun (71y£/iy) or Thunder-Man 
(Kitigila'n). Although these names translated into a civilized 
language may seem to indicate abstract conceptions, they appear 
to the Koryak mind in a crude, material, anthropomorphic form, 

The Supreme Being is represented as an old man living with 
his family in a settlement of the Upper World, in heaven; and he 
keeps order on earth. If he wishes to punish men for their trans- 
gression of taboos, or for their failure to offer the required sacrifices, 
he goes to sleep, when the regular course of events on earth comes 
to a standstill, hunting becomes unsuccessful, and people suffer star- 
vation and other disaster. The Supreme Being, however, does not 
long bear ill-will, and he may be very easily propitiated. He is, as 
a rule, rather inert. 

The so-called #aldw (plural of #éla) beings that are hostile to 
man, display much more activity. At the time of Big-Raven, or 
during the mythological age, they used to assault man openly, and 
they usually figure in myths as ordinary cannibals. Big-Raven 
overcame them frequently, but after Big-Raven's departure they 
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became invisible, and they now shoot man with invisible arrows, 
catch him with invisible nets, and strike him with invisible axes. 
Every disease and every death is the result of an attack of these 
unseen evil spirits. The Supreme Being seldom comes to the 
assistance of men in this deadly and unequal struggle; man is left 
to his own resources, and his only means of protection are the 
incantations bequeathed to him by Big-Raven, charmed amulets 
and guardians, performances of shamans who act with the help of 
their guardian spirits called by the. Koryak ele, and the offerings 
of dogs and reindeer as sacrifices to the spirits. Every family is 
ín possession of a certain number of incantations, which pass from 
father to child as heirlooms and constitute a family secret, 

While the Supreme Being is a tribal deity and Big-Raven the 
common Koryak ancestor, all the guardians are either family or 
individual protectors. In only one case does a guardian, whitch has 
the form of a pointed post and which may well be called an idol, 
appear as a guardian and master of an entire village. 

Crude representations of animals or men carved of wood serve as 
guardians or amulets. Parts of animals (like hair, the beak, the 
nose, or a portion of an ear), which are used in place of the whole 
animal, or inanimate objects (like beads, stones, etc.) serve the same 
purpose. 

The reason why it is believed that objects insignificant in them- 
selves may become means of guarding against misfortune and of 
curing disease, is primarily the animistic and at the same time the 
anthropomorphic view of nature held by the Koryak. According 
to this view not only are all things animate, but the vital principle 
concealed beneath the exterior visible shell is anthropomorphic, 
Furthermore, the incantation which must be pronounced over the 
object makes its vital principle powerful and directs it to a certain 
kind of activity —to the protection of the family or individual from. 
evil spirits. 

1 will enumerate here the most important family and individual 
guardians: 

1. The sacred fire-drill, which consists of a board shaped like a 
human body, a small bow, a drill, and other implements necessary 
for making fire. By means of this guardian, fire is produced for 
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religious ceremonies, The fire-board is the master of the hearth, 
but among the Reindeer Koryak it is at the same time the master 
of the herd, A few small wood-carvings, representing men, are 
attached to it; these are supposed to be its herdsmen, and to help 
it in guarding the herd against wolves. 

2. The drum, which is the master of the house. 

3. A small figure of a man, called the * searching guardian”; it 
is sewed to the coats of little children for the purpose of guarding 
their souls. Children particularly are subject to attacks by evil 
spirits, and the children's inexperienced souls are apt to be fright- 
ened and to leave the body, On the “searching guardian" devolves 
the duty of eatching the child's soul and of restoring it to its place, 

All guardians are closely connected with the welfare of the 
household hearth; they cannot, therefore, be given to a strange 
family or carried into a strange house. 

The sacrifices of the Koryak may be divided into bloody offerings, 
consisting of the bodies of slaughtered dogs and reindeer, and 
bloodless offerings, which are usually in the form of food, berries, 
sacrificial grass, ornaments, tobacco, and even whiskey. Bloody 
sacrifices are offered mostly to the Supreme Being, that he may not 
be diverted from keeping order on earth, and to his son, Cloud-man 
(Yéhala'n), for his mediation in love-affairs, Cloud-man can inspire 
a girl with an inclination toward a young man, and vice versa. 
Bloody sacrifices are offered also to evil spirits, that they may not 
attack men. 

The number of bloody sacrifices offered bythe Koryak in the 
course of a year is quite large, Of the reindeer they sacrifice, they 
use at least the meat; but the killing of dogs cripples the domestic 
economy of the Maritime Koryak. It often happens that, toward 
winter, Koryak families are left without dog-teams, At one time I 
came to a settlement of twelve houses, and found there more than. 
forty slaughtered dogs hanging on posts, with their noses pointing 
upward, a sign that the dogs had been offered to the Supreme 
Being, not to evil spirits. This was to me a most strange and dis- 
tressing spectacle. 

Bloodless offerings are made to the guardians, to sacred hills, 
to the “ masters” of the sea and river, and to other spirits. 
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The cycle of yearly festivals is also connected with sacrifices. I 
will mention here only the most important festivals. Those of the 
Maritime Koryak are the whale festival, the hauling of the skin boat 
out of the sea in the autumn for the purpose of putting it away for 
the winter, and its launching in spring. The most important festi- 
vals of the Reindeer Koryak are : one in the autumn, on the occasion 
of the return of the herds from the summer pasture ; and another 
in spring, in connection with the fawning of the reindeer docs. 

AII these are family festivals, except the whale festival, which in 
one sense may be regarded as a village celebration. Not only does 
the entire village participate in the festivities, but people from 
other settlements are invited. The celebration consists of two parts 
—the welcoming and the home-speeding of the whale. The killed 
whale is welcomed as an honored guest with burning frebrands, 
songs, and dances. The dancers are dressed in embroidered dance- 
coats. Thereupon the whale is entertained for several days, and then 
preparations are made to send it off on its return voyage. It is 
supplied with provisions, so that it may induce other whales, its 
relatives, also to visit the settlement. 

‘The arrangement of festivals and religious ceremonies, and the 
preparation of guardians and amulets, incantations, and similar things 
pertaining to the family cult, are attended to by each family separ- 
ately, The eldest member of the family usually acts as the priest 
of the family cult, while some female member acquires particular 
skill in the art of beating the drum and singing, and familiarizes her- 
self with the formula of prayers and incantations. All this com- 
bined may be called “family shamanism as distinguished from 
" professional shamanism."" 

A professional shaman is a man inspired by a particular kind of 
guardian spirits called Ren, by the help of which he treats patients, 
struggles with other shamans, and also causes injury to his enemies. 
Thus the activity of the professional shaman is outside the limits 
of the family cult, and a skilful shaman enjoys a popularity for 
hundreds of miles. 

‘Shamans possessing the art of ventriloquism are endowed with 
particular power, for the Koryak believe that the voices which seem 
to emanate not from the shaman but from various parts of the house, 
are the voices of the spirits called up by the shaman, 
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The so-called “transformed” shamans are still more interesting. 
These are shamans who, according to the Koryak belief, have 
changed their sex by order of the spirits. A young man suddenly 
dons woman's clothes, begins to sew, cooks, and does other kinds 
of woman's housework. At the same time he is supposed to be 
physically transformed into a female. Such a shaman marries like 
a woman. However, a union of this kind leads only to the satis- 
faction of unnatural inclinations, which were formerly often found 
among the Koryak. Tales are current, according to which, in olden 
times, transformed shamans gave birth to children ; indeed such 
occurrences are mentioned in some traditions recorded by me. On 
the other hand, the children of the “transformed” woman's hus- 
band, born to him by his real wife, frequently resemble the shaman, 
This institution, however, is now declining among the Koryak, al- 
though it still holds full sway among the Chukchee. 

I wish to point out here another very interesting feature in the 
religious ceremonies of the Koryak. I refer to the wearing of 
masks. Grass masks are used by women during the whale festi- 
vals, while wooden masks are worn by young men in the fall of the 
year, for the purpose of driving away evil spirits. The Koryak do 
not attempt to give their masks animal forms, and in this respect 
they resemble those of the northern Alaska Eskimo. 

In summing up my observations of the religious life of the 
Koryak, 1 have come to the conclusion that their views of nature 
closely resemble those of the Indians of the north Pacific coast; 
but we likewise find in their religion Asiatic, or rather Turkish- 
Mongolian, as well as Eskimo elements. It is difficult to say at 
what period the Koryak first came in contact with the Turkish- 
Mongolian tribes, or to what period may be ascribed their relations 
with the Eskimo, with whom they have no intercourse at present; 
but the fact that we find in Koryak religion and customs a good 
many features common to those tribes cannot be attributed solely 
to the influence of similar geographical conditions. The domesti- 
cated reindeer of the Koryak is a cultural acquisition of Asiatic 
origin; and with this factor are connected some religious ceremonies 
and customs — for instance, bloody sacrifices offered to deities and 
spirits. These are not found on the Pacific coast of America; but 
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they do occur east of the Rocky mountains, among tribes like the 
Iroquois and the Sioux, who kill dogs as sacrifices, 

‘The particular customs connected with the celebration of suc- 
cessful whale-hunting, and their taboo with reference to sea-mam- 
mals (the meat of which must not be partaken by women after con- 
finement, and which must not come in contact with dead bodies) 
are also found among the Aleut and the Eskimo. This similarity 
is especially interesting since the chief food of the Maritime Koryak, 
as well as of the Indians of the Pacific coast, does not consist of 
sea-mammals, but of fish; and berries and edible roots are used 
extensively by both. 

Nothing shows more clearly the close similarity between the cul- 
ture of the Koryak and that of the Indians of the north Pacific ocean 
than their mythology. While some religious customs and cere- 
monies may have been borrowed ata late period, myths usually 
reflect fora long time the state of mind of the remotest periods, 
True, we find Mongolian-Turk as well as Eskimo elements in the 
myths also; but not to any considerable degree. To the Mongo- 
lian-Turk elements belong the presence of the domestic reindeer in 
the myths, and, further, the magic objects and houses of iron, as 
well as the seas and mountains of fre; but in all other respects the 
Koryak mythology has nothing in common with that of the Mon- 
golian-Turk peoples. At this time I must confine myself to a mere 
statement, without a comparative outline of the Mongolian-Turk 
and Koryak series of myths. 

While incidents characteristic of Eskimo tradition occur with 
great frequency in Chukchee mythology, and while their raven 
myths are not numerous, we find in Koryak mythology compara- 
tively few elements that are common to the Eskimo. The most 
distinctive type of their myths is that of the raven cycle, It may 
be said, in general, that while the Koryak myths, by their lack of 
color and by their uniformity, remind one rather of the traditions 
and tales of the Athapascan tribes, they also contain topics from 
various groups of myths of the north Pacific coast, We find not 
only the elements of the raven myths proper of the Tlingit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian, but also incidents from the coyote and. the mink, 
from various other culture-hero cycles, and from other animal tales, 
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All of these incidents have been adapted to Big-Raven and to his 
family. 

Big-Rayen combines the characteristics of the American mink 
in his erotic inclinations, and those of the raven in his greediness. 
and gluttony and we find in the tales relating to him some of the 
features common to all the tales current on the north Pacific coast, 
namely, a love for indecent and coarse tricks which he performs 
for his own amusement. 

Erotic episodes may be found in Mongolian-Turk myths also ; 
but, in spite of their primitive frankness, these episodes are clothed 
in a poetic form, and are by no means so coarse as the myths of 
the Pacific coast. The readiness with which the heroes form mari- 
tal connections with animals and with inanimate objects is charac- 
teristic of both sides of the Pacific. 

In analyzing the Koryak myths, I have made a list of 122 epi- 
sodes which occur over and over again. It appears that 101 of 
these are found in Indian myths of the Pacific coast, 22 in Mongo- 
lian-Turk myths, and 34 in those of the Eskimo, I will mention 
some of the frequently occurring episodes common to the Koryak 
and the Indian, 

1. The tale of the Raven swallowing the sun, and another in 
which it is told how he released the sun. In the Koryak tale 
Raven-man swallows the sun, and Big-Raven's daughter releases 
him. Raven-man keeps the sun in his mouth, and Big-Raven's 
daughter tickles him until he laughs, opens his mouth, and Jets the 
sun fly out. Then daylight appears again.’ 

2. The Raven puts out the fire in order to carry away a girl in 
the darkness? 

3. A boy, driven out of his parents' house, goes to the desert 
and becomes a powerful hero.” 

4- Numerous tales about people who, by putting on skins of 
beasts and birds, ee eee eee oe 
similar episodes, see Imbiamische Sagen, pp. $$ (Seluh); 105 
(ata): 173, 184 (Newettee); س‎ 232 (Heiltemk); 242 (Milqala); 276 (Tsimshian); 
314 (Tlingit). See also A. Krame, Ze Tlimdst Jndioncr, p 261. 

Те н, бейнен За, ре АЗ (ишн Rive) 3 (Selah); 26o (Bikqula); 
300 (Tallin) 

"ма, пр зр пе (сеид): адз аде (Відны): яа (Наа). 

Sin varios Tian tales. 
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$. An arrow is sent upward and opens the way into heaven." 

6. Big-Raven eats all the berries that have been gathered by the 
women.* 

7. Big-Raven mistakes his own reflection in the river for a 
woman, throws presents to her into the water, until finally he is 
drowned. 

8. Big-Raven is swallowed by animals, but kills them by peck- 
ing at their hearts or by cutting off their stomachs, and then comes 
out! 

9. Big-Raven or some other person, under the pretext that 
enemies are coming, urges owners of provisions to flee, and then 
takes away the provisions." 

10. A shaman shows his skill; he sings, and the house is filled 
with water, and seals and other sea-animals swim around.* 

11, Raven steals fresh water from Crab (vw) 

12. Raven and Small-Bird are rivals in a marriage suit. Raven 
acts foolishly, and is vanquished by Small-Bird, who is very wise." 

13. Big-Raven marries a Salmon-Woman, and his family по 
longer starve, Angered by Miti, the first wife of Big-Raven, the 
Salmon-Woman departs for the sea, and Big Raven's family again 
begin to starve.” 

14. Big-Raven's son, Emémqut, assumes the shape of a whale, 
induces the neighbors to harpoon him, and then carries away the 
magic harpoon-line.” 

"ons, ndiamiche Sagem, pp. 17 (Shuswap) ; 31 (Fraser River); 64, 65 
(Comox) 447 (Nutha) ; 167 (Kowakiutl) 173 (Newettee) у зз, 234 (Ней) дб 


(Bilquie) ; 278 (Tolmabian). 
‘Ibid, pp. 76 (Comox) ; t07 (Nutka) ; 478 (Newettee) ; зло (Нен); а 
). 


[^ 
« pp. 66 (Comos) j tta (Nulla); 168 (XKwaldstl); 263 (Blqula). 

“Tid рр. 4 (Ponce) $t (Selih) i 7 (Comox) ; 101 (Nutka) 119 (Chinook) 4 
371 (Newetteo) j ata (Heli) ; 256 (qua); 315 (Tlingit). 

"ТЫЙ, рр. аб (Каћа) ; 172 (Newetee) ; 213, 233 (Helmst) ; 316 (Tlgi). 

тый, р. 95 (Éeksen). 

Vbi, pp. 208 (Baska) 5 174 (Newettee): 209, 232 (Meis); 276 (Tolm- 
shan) 5 353 (Та): А. Кеме, Пн Гаване, р. 361. 

ias, op. cit, p. 165 (Nulla). 

Ibid, pp. 174 (Newette) i 299 (Hellnk). 

Ibi, pp. #3, 16 (Shuswap); 3 (Fraser River); 64, 66 (Comox); 301 
(Newetiee) 5 248 (qua). 
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15. Excrement or chamber-vessel speaks and gives waming. 

16. The Seal winds the tongue of his wife around with twine, 
and thus deprives her of the power of speech." 

At this time I cannot point out in greater detail the identity of 
the elements of. which the myths of the Koryak and of the Indians 
of the Pacific coast are composed. This subject will be fully 
treated in my work on the Koryak, to be published by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History! But the most cursory review of 
the facts here presented points to the identity of the products of the 
imagination of the tribes among which originated the cycle of myths 
current on both sides of the Pacific — an identity which can by no 
means be ascribed merely to the similarity of the mental organi- 
zation of man in general. 

While the similarity of the physical type of two tribes may give 
us the right to conclude that they bad a common origin, similari- 
ties of culture admit of two possible explanations. The identity of 
the religious ideas of two tribes may be the result of a common 
origin; or their ideas may have originated from a common source, 
and one tribe, though different from the other somatologically, may 
have borrowed its ideas from the other. However, in the one case 
a5 well as in the other, these two tribes must have been at some 
time in close contact. 

The somatological material collected by the expedition has not 
been studied as yet, and it is therefore impossible to say at present 
what conclusions may be drawn from it with reference to the origin 
of the tribes of the two coasts of the Pacific. However, the folk- 
lore which has been investigated justifies us in saying that the 
Koryak of Asia and the North American Indians, though at present 
separated from each other by an enormous stretch of sea, had at a 
more or less remote time a continuous and close intercourse and 
exchange of ideas, 

а рась, аа (ОША) атт (нены). 

‘bid, pp. 176 (Newetiee) ; 6 (uh) ; 317 (Tlingit). 

‘The ft pet of toe memoir on the Koryak, * Religion and Myths," is now in 
к= 





STUDIES ON THE EXTINCT PUEBLO OF PECOS' 
By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


INTRODUCTION 


The ethno-archeologist who is seeking to recover the history 
of any one of our southwestern tribes finds his sources of infor- 
mation gradually fading. Ancient dwellings are being torn down 
and with them are disappearing some of our best evidences of primi- 
tive sociologic conditions. Aboriginal burial mounds are being 
plowed up and the mortuary pottery therein reduced to frag- 
ments or scattered abroad with no accompanying data, thus obliter- 
ating our best paleographic record of primitive thought. Old peo- 
ple are dying and with their passing ancient languages are lost 
beyond recovery, and. traditionary testimony of ancient migrations, 
ritual, and religion melt away. 

Tracking the movements of any group of the human race is a 
most fascinating occupation, no matter how obscure may be the 
traces left behind. Bat the scientific man feels much more secure 
in his conclusions if to documentary evidence he can add linguistic, 
to this ethnologic, to this archeologic, and so on, until, by careful 
checking of one sort of evidence against another, he is finally able 
to construct an unassailable record. 

The importance of any given group of people can not always 
be measured by its prominence in documentary history. The 
Phomicians never occupied a formidable place among ancient 
world powers; we look upon them as great disseminators of cul- 
ture, basing our belief on documentary, traditionary, and linguistic 
testimony. Now when one spends some time on the prehistoric 
archeology of Etruria, Campania, the Grecian peninsula, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, the old Trojan shore, the Nile delta, and ancient Cartha- 
genian sites, he is overwhelmed with the vision of what this small 

1A brief synopsis of the Fading facts of this 
BER Ac Sra Vie De ss gt Rp Eoi Er la e a 
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nation may have contributed to human welfare through its influ- 
ence ax a bearer of the pretraditional germs of that art which was 
to blossom into such marvelous perfection in Greece and Italy. It 
is simply that another source of evidence has served to illumine 
all former data. 

Thus the student of the aboriginal tribes of America finds 
something of peculiar importance in every ethnologic area, whether 
its former occupants have completely vanished from the scene of 
action or not, and finds worthy of investigation every class of evi- 
dence that is still accessible. An area that may be studied from 
documentary, ethnologic, linguistic, and archeologic sources, and 
that is so situated as to bear obvious and important relations to 
surrounding areas, becomes especially attractive. Such is the posi- 
tion of the extinct pueblo of Pecos, in western San Miguel county, 
New Mexico, The tribe of Pecos may not occupy a commanding 
place in Pueblo history, but the indications are that the study of its 
ruined pueblos may yield important data for comparative purposes. 
This paper will merely point out in a preliminary way some studies 
that are in progress and may be pursued at some future time with 
more definite results. This research does not go into the docu- 
mentary history of Pecos nor traverse again the ground covered 
by Mr Bandelier. No student of Pecos, nor indeed of any phase 
of southwestern archeology, will proceed without first becoming 
familiar with that splendid piece of work. He should carry the 
report! with him and study it on the ground. Daring the seven 
years in which I have been spending short vacations and odd days 
in the study of Pecos, I have never found it necessary to do over 
again anything that Mr Bandelier has done. That much of the 
history of Pecos is a reliable and enduring record. My indebted- 
ness to this distinguished savant will be apparent throughout this 
entire study. I wish here to gratefully acknowledge this obliga- 
tion, 


A brief statement of a few well-established facts of documentary 
history may be admitted at this point for the use of the general 
reader. 


Y Report om the Ruins of the Puebla af Pecon, by A. F. Bandelier; Papers of tbe 
Archæological Inst. of. America, American series, 1, 1581. 
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Pecos was discovered in 1540 by the Coronado expedition, 
The pueblo then contained from 2,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, com- 
posing one of the strongest of the Pueblo tribes then in existence. 
‘The village consisted of two great communal dwellings, built on the 
terraced plan, each four stories high and containing, respectively, 
585 and 517 rooms, The tribe figures prominently in the annals 
of the Coronado expedition in New Mexico in 1540-42. Two 
priests remained there to introduce christianity when Coronado 
began his long march back to Mexico. Fray Luis Descalona, or 
de Escalona, established there at this time the first mission planted 
in New Mexico, but he was killed probably before the close of 
1542. There is then a hiatus of forty years in its documentary 
history, Antonio de Espejo visited Pecos in 1583, Castaño de Sosa 
in 1590-91, and Juan de Ofatein 1598, the last mentioned naming 
the pueblo Santiago, At this time Fray Francisco de San Miguel 
was assigned to administer to the spiritual welfare of the tribe, as 
well as to that of the Vaquero Apaches of the eastern plains and 
the pueblo dwellers in the Salinas to the south, but it is not prob- 
able that Pecos ever became his residence. Juan de Dios, a lay 
brother of Ofiate's colony, was the next missionary to live at Pecos, 
where he is said to have leamed the language, but he probably 
returned to Mexico in 1601. 

"The great mission church, the ruins of which have for more than 
half a century formed such an imposing landmark on the old Santa. 
Fé trail, was erected about 1617. Pecos practically held its own. 
up to the end of the seventeenth century. Its decline, once started, 
was peculiarly rapid; the Comanche scourge and the “ great sick- 
mess" worked speedy destruction. In 1840 the last steps were 
taken by which Pecos was abandoned and the group asa tribal 
entity became extinct. 

We now pass to the investigations of recent years looking 
toward a closer ethnological and archeological knowledge of Pecos. 

There is living today (August, 1904), at the village of Jemez, 
60 miles in an air-line westward from Pecos, the sole survivor of 
Pecos pueblo, This man, known in his native tongue as Se-sa-fwe- 
yah, and bearing the baptismal name of Agustin Pecos, is a well- 
preserved Indian of perhaps eighty years of age. ‘There are still 
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living at Jemez perhaps twenty-five Indians of Pecos blood, but 
Agustin Pecos has the distinction of being positively "the last 
leaf on the tree" when we speak of the Pecos as a tribal society, 
the tribe having ceased to exist in fact in 1838 and as a matter of 
record in 1840. Agustin was born at Pecos and believes himself to 
have been from twelve to fteen years of age when the pueblo was. 
abandoned. He has returned several times to the scenes of his 
childhood and the home of his ancestors, and his memory seems 
perfectly clear. He is a very honest and intelligent Indian and 
rather proud of the history of his tribe. 

The next to the last survivor of the Pecos died at Jemez in the 
fall of 1902. This was Zu-wa-ng, baptized Jost Miguel Pecos, 
uncle of Agustin and probably from ten to fifteen years his senior. 
José Miguel was a young man when Pecos was abandoned; he was 
an excellent traditionist, possessed a keen memory, treasured his 
tribal history, and was ready to give information to those who 
gained his confidence, 

Most of the traditionary material for this paper was obtained di- 
rectly or indirectly from José Miguel and Agustin Pecos. (See plate 
xiv.) Mr F. W. Hodge visited Jemez in 1895 and 1899, and made 
some valuable notes which he has generously placed in my hands 
with permission to incorporate them inthis paper. Imay not be able 
to give full credit to Mr Hodge at every point where it is due, but 
I wish to say that his notes have been of great service in determin- 
ing some of the most important cthnologic data presented. In 
recording the clan system of Pecos he was more successful than I, 
as will be seen by referring to his paper on “ Pueblo Clans"! Mr 
Hodge obtained his information from José Miguel Pecos. The 
writer is indebted for his traditions to both José Miguel and Agus- 
tin. This information was received during two visits to Jemez in 
1902, and, since the death of Miguel, by communication with 
Agustin through my friends Jesus Baca, an educated Jemez Indian, 
and Pablo Toya, son of the last governor of the Pecos tribe, born 
at Jemez after the abandonment of Pecos; a man who takes great 
interest in the tribal history and seems to know it very well. 


Y American Antirapologis, Oct, 1896. 


a, at 
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Tux Various Names ror Pecos 

In the Castañeda narrative ? Pecos is known as Cicuye. This is 
probably the name by which it was known to the people of Tiguex, 
the village on the Rio Grande from which the Spaniards proceeded 
to Pecos—a people who spoke the Tigua language. It would be 
natural for the historian of the expedition to use the name learned 
at Tiguex, where Coronado’s force had been in winter quarters. 
The people of Isleta, who speak the Tigua dialect and who doubt- 
less embrace in their tribe some who are direct descendants from 
Tiguex, give Sifuyé as one of their names for Pecos, and Sikuyén for 
the tribe, 


‘The Pecos people call themselves Pe-kúsh, The Jemez name 
for Pecos is P'a-qu-láh (Mr Hodge recorded it Pa-tyu-lé). When 
it is remembered that the initial sound of a word or syllable is often 
зо obscure as to escape notice by one to whom the Jemez pronun- 
ciation is new and strange, and the final syllable is also often indis- 
tinct, the derivation of a majority of the early documentary names 
for Pecos becomes plain. The inconsistencies in our synonomy 
are generally traceable to two or three original errors which have 
run their usual course of misprinting and misquotation. This is well 
illustrated by the following partial synonomy prepared by Mr 
Hodge. It should be borne in mind that the present Jemez name 
for Pecos is P'a-qu-láh. 


Arawak, Simpson (1849) in Rept. See, War, 143, 1850, (Given us native name of 
he pueblo.) 


Aryl. Bandelier in Arch. Inst, Papers, 1, 114, 188r, (Probably proper name of pueblo.) 

pin. Wandelier in Arch: Inst Papers, 1, 20, 1881, (Aboriginal name im Jemer 
language; w evidently a mispriot for w.) 

Agin? Baneroft, Ari. and М, Мел, 53, 1889. (Fonsible proper name, suggested by 
Bandelier’s Aqiu, below.) 

з Dane lo Rcd, Now Mesken, aol, 1885, 

(pie. Dandelie in Arch. nat. Papers, 1, 104, 1881. (Io the language of the former 
мила of Peo aad ne af Jemez) ° o C یت‎ 

die. under io rh Tot АЙТ, 1 iiy. 

Age anco, Mex. $3, 1889. (Misquoting Bandalir. 

‘fui Dae nrc int Pep it, fe a) adn. (Or Pal me 
s Pue-quius la, the aboriginal name of the Pecon tribe.) 

Tee Wiship, The Cormade Espeiiion,Foarteeith Report ofthe Barenn of Amer- 

kean Ethnology, Washington, 1896; reprinted, New Vork, 1904. 
Gatschet, Toleta MS, vocabulary, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1879. 
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For the derivation of Pecos, which is the Hispanized form, we 
must go to the Queres or Keresan dialects, where we find it as 
follows: 


Santo Domingo, Peago, 
Cochiti, Peaku, 
Sia, Pe-ko; 
Santa Ana, Pe-a-ko, 
Laguna, Pe-a-ku-ni, 


To the Spanish people who came in continuous contact with the 
Queres people after the founding of Santa Fé early in the seven- 
teenth century, the word naturally soon lost its slight dialectic varia- 
tions, the people becoming uniformly known as /as Pecos and their 
village as el pueblo de los Pecos. 


Tue Craw System or Pecos 
“Those who are particularly interested in the Pecos clans should 
consult the paper by Mr Hodge, previously cited. In 1902 I was 
able to obtain satifactory evidence of but twelve clans, but Mr 
Hodge, in 1895, leamed of nineteen. It will be noticed that three 
of the clans in my list do not appear in that of Mr Hodge, so that, 
on good traditionary evidence, twenty-two Pecos clans are known 
to have existed. Following is a list of the clans recorded by me; 
those marked with the asterisk are not in Mr Hodge's list. 





Уа-а, Cloud, 
Pe, Sun, 
Se-peh, Eagle, 
Kyu-nu, Corn, 
Bear, 
Mountain Lion, 
ма, Squash, 
Pih-kih-tih, Sand, 
A-la-wah-ku, Elk, 
Аж Antelope, 
Pe-dihl-lo, Wild Turkey, 
Fah, Fire. 


The linguistic differences will probably be harmonized by fur- 
ther comparison of the Jemez and Pecos dialects, While it is true 
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that these belong to the same linguistic stock, the differences are 
greater than the writer had been led to expect. It is still possible, 
through Agustin Pecos and Pablo Toya, to recover the Pecos lan- 
guage —a work in which some student of Indian philology may 
render a great service to science. The Pecos dialect was much 
modified by the Tano, probably also by the Piro, tribes which are 
now extinct, while Jemez tradition holds that their dialect grew out 
of the Pecos in combination with their own Za-tsa-g, As it is not 
obvious that the Jemez dialect was modified by the small accession 
from Pecos in 1838, the tradition points to a possible earlier and 
greater accession from the Pecos tribe in prehistoric times, Evi- 
dences of the prehistoric relations between Jemez and Pecos should 
be sought in the Jemez ritual, which has as yet received but little 
attention; and the clan history of Jemez should be investigated 
with great persistence, for therein lies the key, when interpreted in 
connection with archeologic evidence, to the story of ethnological 
development in the Pecos and Rio Grande valleys. 


ARCHEOLOGY or Tue Pecos VALLEY 


Let us turn now to a consideration of certain archeological 
conditions in the upper Pecos valley. Here our old traditionists at 
Jemez are of great assistance in a corroborative way. 

The ruins in Pecos territory may be grouped as follows: 

Class I. —The great ruins of the pueblo of Old Pecos. These 
are described in detail in the report by Bandelier, previously referred 
to, and will not be redescribed here. 

Class 11.— Several. ruins. of smaller communal houses, of the 
type shown in figure 9, containing from 200 to 300 rooms each, and 
‘humerous contemporary ruins of similar construction but containing 
only from ten to fifty rooms each. These latter were but one 
story high and were not built around a court or plaza. ‘The former 
were two stories high and generally embraced the four sides of 
quadrangle, These remains are all older than those of Class I. 

Glass Hl. Numerous rock shelters of a very primitive type 
found throughout the valley wherever there are overhanging cliffs. 
No description of these will be attempted in this paper. 

The only ruins of Class I to be found within the Pecos territory 
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are those of the well-known Qld Pecos pueblo. At the time of the 
coming of the Spaniards the entire tribe of Pecos was concentrated 
at this one point. On this documentary,” traditionary, and archeo- 
logic evidences are all in accord. 

From among. the ruins of Class II, which are scattered over 
Pecos territory. from the north end of Cañon de Pecos Grant to 
Anton Chico, a distance of about forty miles, I have selected one, 
the ancient pueblo of Ton-ch-un, for brief description. 

Ton-ch-un lies about five miles southeast of Pecos pueblo and 
about one mile from the Rio Pecos. The accompanying plan 
(figure 9) should be accepted as only approximately correct. 
Excavation will be necessary to lay bare the walls, which are in a 
fairly good state of preservation to a height of six to eight feet, 
though so obscured by debris as to be difficult to trace, This 
building was almost 400 feet long and contained upward of 300 
rooms. Sections A and. B were two stories in height, and section 
C was of one story. The detached sections D and E were one- 
story structures and illustrate the plan of the numerous small 
houses scattered over the valley, which are referred to above, and 
which of late years are rapidly disappearing. No burial mounds 
have been discovered at Ton-ch-un, and as yet I have obtained no 
entire pieces of pottery therefrom. Enough large fragments have 
been obtained, however, to indicate that excavation will yield what 
is needed for study. 

‘The traditions regarding Ton-ch-un are well preserved at Jemez, 
‘This was the last outlying village in Pecos territory to be abandoned 
as the process of concentration went on, It held out for many 
years after the seven or eight other villages of nearly if not quite 
equal size had given up the struggle and merged with the main ag- 
gregation. These were not mere summer residences, but were 
permanent habitations, each of which sheltered several clans for 
several generations. Some of the small dwellings referred to 
doubtless served as summer residences near the growing crops, but 
on the other hand some of them were permanent clan homes. 
The traditions indicate that the clan that lived on the Caüon de 
Pecos Grant and the first dwellers on the site of Pecos pueblo came 

Tee Bands, Report wm de Aim ofthe Puchl of Pecet, ps eit, peg. 
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from the north ; that those living in Ton-ch-un and the surrounding 
group of dwellings entered the valley from the west and were of 
the stock of Jemez; while those living toward the southern end of 
the territory of Pecos were said to have come from the direction of 
the so-called Mesa Jumanes and the Manzano mountains, As the 
traditions are vague, archeological evidence must be brought to 
bear on this problem. Archeological work should be done among 
the ruins in the valley first of all, and, for comparative study, any 
excavations made in the “Gran Quivira * region, in the Rio Grande 
valley, and about Jemez will be of interest. Tt is possible also that 
both archeological and traditionary data bearing on the question 
may be obtained at Picuris and Taos, 


CONCENTRATION AND EXTINCTION 

The area occupied by the Pecos tribe was small, It was em- 
braced within the narrow confines of the Pecos valley, extending 
from northwest to southeast for a distance of about forty miles, or 
from the north end of the Cañon de Pecos Grant, about five miles 
above the ruins of Pecos pueblo, to the present Mexican settlement 
of Anton Chico. Their territory nowhere exceeded ten miles in 
width and had an average width of about five miles. Their boun- 
dary was rather sharply fixed on all sides. At no place outside 
of these boundaries have ruins indicating Pecos occupancy been 
found, and the traditions verify this. ‘Their situation was econom- 
ically strong; their land was productive, their water supply ample, 
and their proximity to the buffalo country gave them articles of 
commerce much in demand by the tribes farther west, During a 
long period of peace they could not fail to prosper. But their geo- 
graphical position was such as to afford no security after the arrival 
of the predatory tribes. Their eastern frontier had no protection at 
all from the nomadic robbers who found in them a desirable prey 
because of their rather exceptional prosperity. 

These depredations certainly began long before the coming of 
the Spaniards, at a time when the population was distributed in 
small communities over their entire territory, for the concentration 
was entirely accomplished by the year 1540. This concentration 
movement was toward the north, ‘The village at Pecos was the most 
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favorably situated of any in the valley for a tribal stronghold. To 
this point the clans gradually fell back, Ton-ch-un being the last to 
give way, The two great communal house clusters at Pecos were 
enlarged from time to time as occasion necessitated. It is prob- 
able that Agustin Pecos can localize the clans as they occupied the 
two great house groups if he can be induced to visit the site with 
some observer. At last the entire tribe was sheltered in the great 
houses of the one community. Their village was walled and made 
as nearly impregnable as possible, and there developed a tribe of 
such strength as to be able to hold its own for some centuries. The. 
traditions of this period of Pecos history point to incessant strife 
with the Comanches, who made their appearance in New Mexico 
with the dawn of the eighteenth century. 

The story of the decay of Pecos, which had its beginning after 
the Pueblo revolt of 1680-92, has been told many times —best of 
all by Bandelier, The traditions of the "' great sickness" which 
reduced the tribe to such desperate straits early in the nineteenth 
century and finally led to the abandonment of the village, will 
admit of some further investigation, It now seems probable that 
this was a malady of frequent recurrence for many years, possibly. 
for half a century, An examination of the drainage of the pueblo 
makes the cause of the epidemics quite evident. Of the two springs 
used by the village, the one on the left bank of the arroyo and 
which never failed, as the one on the right bank sometimes did, is 
so situated as to receive the drainage of both the church cemetery 
and the old communal burial mound. It is a singular fact that to 
this day the Mexicans of the valley speak of this as the “ Poisoned 
Spring.” As my party proceeded to Pecos to make camp in the 
summer of 1899, we were warned by the Mexicans not to use the 
water from the ^ Poisoned Spring." 

The traditionists at Jemez agreed in stating that on the day of 
leaving Pecos the tribe consisted of seven men (two of whom had 
been away for some weeks), seven women, and three children. 
They fix the date of abandonment almost beyond question by 
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‘The Pecos Indians still make pilgrimages to their ancestral 
home. The last occurred seven years ago, and the writer has a 
letter from them dated October, 1903, stating that the Pecos 
Indians wish to visit the old pueblo in August of this year and 
asking the writer if he can help to secure them from molestation 
when they go to visit and open their sacred cave, Ido not know 
the exact location of this cave, nor have T learned whether or not 
the proposed visit has been consummated. 


Coxctusions 

The most important result of the study of Pecos is, to my 
mind, to be found not so much in what it adds to the history of one 
Indian tribe, as in the light it sheds on the great problem of primi- 
tive sociologie evolution in this highly important branch of our 
aboriginal races, the Pueblo Indians, ‘This study of a small area is. 
of but little value unless considered in connection with the larger 
results of other investigators, The masterly work of Dr Fewkes 
in Arizona marks an epoch in anthropological research in America. 
‘To him every student of anthropology in the generations to come 
must acknowledge profound obligation. Pecos is a “type” area, 
‘The study of its problems must be the study of all Pueblo prob- 
Jems and the method employed must be susceptible of wider 
application, 

The writer here desires to propose, provisionally, for the use 
of students of the Pueblos, the following analysis of their history, 
founded on sociologic development and pointed out as a conclusion 
derived from all previous investigations in southwestern ethnology. 
Tt was proposed in my unpublished courses of university extension 
lectures in 1899-1900, will enter upon no discussion of it here, 
but at some future time hope to present a paper on the subject. 

1. The Epoch of Concentration, — From the present day back 
to the time of the concentration of clans for defensive purposes into 
the great communal houses, made expedient by the arrival of the 
nomadic, predatory tribes; giving rise to a new system of social 
relations ; leading to the formation of the present Pueblo languages 
by composition from clan dialects; the elaboration of the great 
ritualistic ceremonies as a result of the integration of clan legends 
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and religious practices; The rivalry of clans at the beginning of 
this epoch of integration was naturally a great stimulus to certain 
activities. The supremacy of any clan in the organization would 
depend largely on the extent to which it could apparently influence 
supernatural powers by invocatory, propitiatory, or divinatory 
methods, the exercise of these magic powers taking shape in ritual 
and finding graphic expression in píctography. Thus the highest 
development of the ceramic art, particularly its richest symbolic 
‘ornamentation, is found in the ruins occupied by tribes in the early 
stages of this epoch of concentration, The most elaborate of the 
communal cliff-dwellings may belong to this epoch 

2, The Epoch of Diffusion. — A long epoch established by 
voluminous archeologic and traditionary evidence, during which 
small communities were distributed over the semi-desert areas; 
devoted to agriculture; under matronymic social organization; 
dwelling in fairly substantial houses, yet somewhat migratory in 
habits, The pottery of this epoch was quite strictly utilitarian, 
never rich in symbolic omament. The legends of the clans were 
‘embodied in migration and creation myths. In one sense it was 
an epoch of clan-making. The vast number of small communal 
houses and countless single cliff-dwellings and cavate lodges prob- 
ably belong to this epoch, It was characterized by the absence of 
predatory enemies, 

3. The Pretraditionary Epoch. — An obscure, archaic epoch of 
semi-sedentary occupation, supported by no traditionary and scant 
archeologic evidences, the principal remains of it known to the 
writer being the many rock-sheltered sites in the Gallinas valley 
below Las Vegas, many similar remains in the Pecos valley, par- 
ticularly on the Cañon de Pecos Grant, and the large number of 
natural caves on the easter base of the Jemez range in Pajarito 
Park which seem to have sheltered a population far inferior in cul- 
ture to the occupants of the cavate lodges proper and the rudimen- 
tary communal houses; in short, a people in the most primitive 
stages of culture of which obvious evidences are found on the 
American continent. 


‘See Thiayem Migration Traditions, by J. Walter Fewkes; Nineteenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, р, $78. 
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ArrENDIX 

A communication received from the Pecos Indíans at Jemez 
since the foregoing paper was put in type, conveys the information 
that they made their pilgrimage to their ancestral home during the 
last week in August and on opening their sacred cave * found every- 
thing all right.” 

Tam informed by them in the same letter that the list of Pecos 
clans should include two more, namely, the Mo7-5á4 or Parrot and 
the -yh or Snake, neither of which was previously recorded by 
either Mr Hodge or myself, They assert that all the Pecos clans 
are now extinct excepting the Cloud, Sun, and Turquoise. 

‘Agustin Pecos has also caused to be compiled for me a complete 
census of the tribe at the time of leaving Pecos in 1838. 1 regard 
it as rather a valuable record. The names are given in the Pecos 
dialect, and in some cases I am in doubt as to pronunciation. In 
such cases 1 have not marked the vowels, 

Men Tye-con-a-t 
Se-hofi-ba 
Zu-wa-ng 
Shi-to-ne 
Wang 
Gala 
"Vara 
Hara 

Women 
Powa 








ABORIGINAL TREPHINING IN BOLIVIA! 
Bv ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


While engaged in the investigation of Indian ruins in Bolivia, 
for the American Museum of Natural History in New York, we 
spent the greater part of the year 1895 on the island of Titicaca 
and on the shores of the lake of that name, Up to this time, while 
in Peru, we had not found any skulls showing marks of trephining, 
and indeed had only heard of their existence in that country, but 
the belief was expressed that they were also to be found in Bolivia, 

During our excavations at a site called Kea Kollu Chico, on 
Titicaca, we found, close together, in loose soil and without regu- 
larity of interment, at least ten trephined cranía, which are now 
in the American Museum of Natural History. Subsequently we 
found in other parts of Bolivia, but still within the range of the 
Aymari Indians, sufficient specimens to increase the entire collec- 
tion to sixty-five. As the total number of skulls collected by us is 
nearly twelve hundred, it gives for those on which trephining had 
been performed the proportion of about five percent. 

These trephined crania were obtained by means of excavations 
at various points within the department of La Paz, Most of them 
came from the tableland, near Sicasica, south of the city of La Paz, 
but others were obtained from the southeastern end of Lake Titi- 
caca, from the peninsula of Huata, from the northern and southern 
flanks of Illimani, and from the eastern slope of the cordillera, near 
Pelechuco and Charassani. At the latter places but few were found, 
for the reason that human remains are usually decayed beyond recov. 
ery on account of moisture. 

The trephined skulls sent to the Museum were investigated and 
arranged by Dr Aleš Hrdlička, so that a description of them would. 
be superfluous, I desire, however, to allude to the present custom 
of trephining among the Aymará Indians. The valuable memoir 
Т їтчЫндө! by шону ө tb American Mane of Natural History, New York. 

о 
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by Drs Mufiiz and McGee? furnishes many data on this interesting 
custom among the ancient Quichua of Peru. 

None of the sixty-five trephined cranía mentioned above shows 
quadrangular trephining by incision, as in the case of most of those 
from Peru described and illustrated by Muñiz and McGee. It may 
bbe that the Aymara performed this same method of trephining, but 
such did not come under our notice. 

While at Umayo, near the northwestern shore of Lake Titicaca, 
the administrator of the hacienda informed me that some twenty- 
five years before he had known a man near Cuzco who had been 
trephined for skull-fracture and who wore a piece of gourd inserted 
in the orifice, I inferred from his conversation that both the oper- 
ator and the man on whom the operation was performed were 
Indians, This was the first intimation we received that trephining 
was practised by Indians at the present time. 

Inquiry among the Aymará of Bolivia convinced us that some 
of them knew about trephining, but were unwilling. to impart 
any information concerning it. When we showed them perforated 
crania, the usual remark was that they neither knew what it meant 
not how it was done. Medicine-men of high standing were some- 
times numbered among our laborers, but they were seldom approach- 
able, and in the rare cases, when it was possible to question them, 
they invariably declared the trephined crania to be those of priests 
and the perforation the result of tonsure, On the peninsula of 
Huata, however, we were fortunate enough to find mestizos who 
held intimate intercourse with the Indians and who gave us infor- 
mation which was subsequently corroborated. 

Trephining is today practised ín Bolivia, and probably also in 
the Peruvian sierra, by Indian medicine-men. ‘The operation is 
performed with any available cutting instrument, such as a sharp 
pocket-knife or a chisel, and the process is one of incision and scrap- 
ing. We heard of one case— that above mentioned— in which 
the aperture, although irregular, was covered by a piece of gourd; 
but this, if true, would appear to be exceptional. The Indian lived, 
and possibly still lives, about twelve miles north of La Paz, 
imitive Trephining im Pern, Sixteenth Reg't оГ фе Ватац of Aterican 
Ethnology, 1804-95, pp 3-72 
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Francisca Calderón, an Indian woman from the vicinity of Huata, 
had her skull fractured ín a fight and was trephined. The aperture 
was about the temporal ridge, irregularly oblong, and had not been. 
closed; the skin was sewed over it and she felt little discomfort 
except after a debauch, The operation was performed, with simple, 
well-sharpened pocket-knives, by a well-known Indian medicine+ 
man named Paloma. The woman said the operation was painful, but 
beyond this she was uncommunicative ; she disappeared as soon as 
possible and avoided us studiously thereafter. The Aymará Indian, 
On all such matters, is very reticent toward foreigners, unless he 
expects relief or assistance ; even then he gives only the most indis- 
pensable information, and lies deliberately if he thinks some benefit 
may accrue from it. 

At the pueblo of Apolobamba, near the river Beni, in north- 
castem Bolivia, a mestizo of consideration named Gregorio Gamez 
fractured his skull on the left side, above the temporal bone. An 
amateur surgeon (aficionado) trephined him, Indian fashion, and the 
aperture, which is oblong and irregular, was left open, only the skin 
being sewed over it. The operation was performed with knives, 
and Gamez asserted that little pain was felt after the periosteum had 
been cut, and no inconvenience was experienced after the wound 
had healed. 

Everywhere we heard that trephining was not a ‘lost art" 
among the Aymará Indians, It is still performed by the medicine- 
men, and not infrequently, since fractures of the skull occur during 
every one of the annual or semi-annual engagements fought between 
neighboring communities and in the drunken brawls accompanying 
their festivals. Why the operation is kept secret as far as possible 
was not ascertainable, for no inconvenience results to the Indian dur- 
ing the healing process so long as reasonable care is exercised. 
‘The intimate connection, however, between Indian medicine and 
witchcraft, and the belief in the reality оѓ“ тарсе" among both 
mestizos and Indians, are conducive to many crimes, very few of 
which are ever punished, 

That the medical faculty of Bolivia is not jealous of the Indian 
shaman and does not look upon him as transgressing the law, is 
shown by their treatment of the Aymara Indian Paloma. ‘This 
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individual died a few years prior to our visit to the peninsula of 
Huata, so that our information is derived at second. hand, but it 
comes from sources that place it beyond doubt. 

Paloma dwelt at or near the town of Hacha-cache, north of 
La Paz and a short distance from the lake. He was a shaman or 
medicine-man of the class called Kol/iri, who practise Indian medi- 
cine, or medical magic, as a special vocation along with the common 
arts of husbandry or any menial work by which to gain a liveli- 
hood. Paloma appears to have had a natural talent for surgery, 
trephining with striking success although with the most ordinary 
cutting tools. Ніз fame extended beyond the limits of the province 
of Omasuyos, of which Hacha-cache is the capital, and some of the 
members of the medical faculty at La Paz, learning of his successful 
operations with such clumsy implements, presented him with a box 
of surgical instruments which, it is stated, he never used, preferring 
his own primitive way, Whether this detail is true or not I am not 
prepared to assert, but the fact of the gift has been repeatedly 
affirmed and seems to be well established. He required and 
accepted compensation like all medicine-men, when he thought he 
could get it, but he also plied his professional vocation without pay. 
Indians in straitened circumstances (and they always declare 
themselves paupers when it is to their interest to do so) were 
attended by him without charge. Paloma was a benefactor to his 
community, since at his time physicians were almost unknown out- 
side of La Paz, He acquired theart empirically and through train- 
ing by other and older shamans, and made no secret of it. This 
fact makes it the more singular that the Indians, without the least 
cause for apprehension, so persistently deny acquaintance with the 
process, and indeed the same reticence is manifested toward all 
whites with respect to every phase of their life and activities; their 
simplest and most harmless actions and customs are concealed or 
denied. This comes from a profound aversion to all whites, and 
especially to foreigners. In early times Indian medicine-men were 
sometimes persecuted, and not without reason, for many of their 
practices are dangerous. In this connection I wish to state that 
while I am far from believing in the possibility of direct results, evil 
‘or good, from witchcraft, belief in it is by no means harmless. 
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Those having faith in sorcerers are induced to crime, since, as they 
believe in the supernatural power of witchcraft, they rely on it for 
protection, hence regard crime with impunity. 

We found no trace of trephining among the Indians at the 
present time for any but external injuries, but it does not follow that 
they use it only for the purpose of removing splinters of bone or for 
relieving pressure on the brain, Among the trephined crania which 
we disinterred from the burial places there are some that do not 
show any indication of lesion ; there are also specimens that exhibit 
two to four perforations, some of them quite small, The theory 
has been advanced that trephining was a ceremonial operation, and 
it has even been suggested that it was performed as a punishment 
for crime. I believe the latter interpretation to be scarcely worthy 
of serious attention ; but the hypothesis that it contained a religious 
clement is not to be discarded entirely, for in cases where a tre- 
phined skull. exhibits no lesion whatever, the operation was doubt- 
less performed for other than an external cause. The Indian attrib- 
utes every disease to spiritual influence, from the moment it resists 
ordinary remedies, and even in cases in which the cause is absolutely 
unquestioned he suspects the interference of higher powers. 

‘This fact came forcibly to our notice on one occasion while on 
Titicaca island, when my wife hurt herself against a stone. The 
shaman whom I had taken care to assign as her assistant, so that 
she might observe him and glean such information as might be 
possible, told her to eat a small piece of the stone, lest it injure her 
again, Indians, like other mortals, suffer from pain in the head ; 
when the pain becomes persistent, suspicion of evil powers dwelling 
within the cranium, or of some evil substance smuggled inside of it 
through sorcery, naturally follows. In such cases, after all other 
charms have proved ineffectual, the final resort is to perforate the 
skull and let the evil out. This is a religious act, and trephining in 
such eases is accompanied by ceremonies, which are as yet unknown 
tous. There is abundant evidence that the existence of foreign 
bodies in our organism is believed by the Bolivian Indians to be the 
cause of many diseases, and the ca//ahwayas or peddling shamans 
of Curva, near Charassani, are known to make a lucrative industry 
of the trick of “ extracting” these fancied germs of disease. Suck- 
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ing of parts of the body afflicted with pain or ulceration is common 
among the Aymará and Quichua, as among other Indian tribes. 
We know of an instance in which two medicine-men, near Huata, 
drew the pus from a syphilitic tumor by means of their lips, 
and the only precaution taken by them was to rinse their mouths 
with alcohol before and after the process. Another case known to 
us is that of two callahwayas who pretended to expel live toads 
from the body of a man suffering from chronic dysentery, and pro- 
duced the reptiles in testimony of the cure; but the division of spoils 
caused such a lively broil between the impostors that the trick was. 
exposed. However, the impression which the performance created 
on the patient's mind, combined with the violent internal remedies 
used, effected a complete cure, Where such a belief is so deeply 
rooted, it would not be strange if the same people had opened 
skulls of those suffering from tumors or from chronic headache, in 
order to drive out the evil spirit believed to be responsible for the 
ailment. 

‘The Indians have no anesthetics, properly so called, but the 
constant use (or I might say abuse) of coca creates insensibility. 
The plant is always applied by them to wounds, bruises, and con- 
tusions, and it certainly tends to deaden pain, if not to eliminate it. 
In this manner the Indians unconsciously employ an anesthetic, 
although they believe only in its healing qualities. 

As to the implements used in trephining before the introduction 
of iron, we have no positive knowledge. At the ruins of Chujun 
Paki, near Huata, my wife obtained from a cyst a fragment of skull 
which had been trephined, and close to it was a small, rude bowl 
containing two fragments of chipped obsidian with very sharp edges. 
From the coast at Arica we procured a lancet consisting of a sharp 
obsidian point inserted in a wooden handle, the point resembling 
the extreme tip of an arrowhead. While investigating the ruins at 
Ezcupa, near Pelechuco, in northern Bolivia, on the eastern slope of 
the Andes, one of our men complained of a strained knee. Our 
principal laborer at that time was a Quichua medicine-man ; he at 
once broke a bottle in which he had carried alcohol for the offering 
(without which no excavation, it is thought, can be successful), and 
from the sharpest fragment made a lancet, with which he bled the 
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painful spot. There were knives at hand, sufficiently sharp for the 
purpose, yet the Indian refused to use anything but the glass, which, 
as it resembled obsidian, he may have preferred on that account, 

The primary cause of the invention of trephining by the moun- 
tain tribes of Peru and Bolivia may be looked for in the character 
of their weapons, which are mostly blunt, for crushing and breaking ; 
hence they had to deal almost exclusively with fractures. Тһе an- 
cient missiles were and still are the sling-stone and the Zo/a or Mini, 
but at close quarters a club of stone or of metal was chiefly used. 
Spears were carried by the Incas of Cuzco as well as by those of 
the coast, but their use was not general, A fracture of the skull 
sometimes resulted in almost instant death, but on the other hand 
many survived wounds of this sort, at least fora time, and an attempt 
to remove splinters of bone that pricked the brain, or to cut out 
fragments that pressed upon it, must have been early regarded as a 
natural procedure, From such operations on external injuries to 
similar ones for internal maladies the step was comparatively short. 

In closing this brief paper 1 may say that the Aymará Indians 
of the province of Pacajes, on the western slope of the cor- 
dillera in northwestern Bolivia, were among the few tribes that, in 
their primitive condition, used bows and arrows. They also em- 
ployed lancets of flint for bleeding. The Aymará language contains 
the terms lisa, “white flint," and chillisaa kala, “black Mint,” or ob- 
sidian, The latter material was especially used for shearing the llama, 
and there is every likelihood that where obsidian was obtainable, 
implements made from it were employed in many cases for trephin- 
ing. The Jesuit Bernabé Cobo, who wrote in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and who had considerable practical acquain- 
tance with the Indian tribes of the Peruvian and Bolivian mountains, 
mentions the custom of bleeding with “very sharp points of flint" 
and that in very serious cases the shamans placed the patient in a 
room by himself, and the sorcerers did as if they would open him 
by the middle of the body with knives of crystalline stone, and 
they took out of his abdomen snakes, toads, and other repulsive 

It is a source of surprise to me that thus far I have not been 
able to find any mention of trephining in the early sources. 


NUMERAL SYSTEMS OF THE COSTA RICAN INDIANS 
Ву Н. PITTIER DE FABREGA 


In the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology there appears an extensive memoir on the “Numeral 
Systems of Mexico and Central America," by Dr Cyrus Thomas, 
This work contains many facts and interesting suggestions, and it 
may be regarded as exhaustive in so far as it relates to the numeral 
systems of Mexico and the adjacent parts of Central America. We 
regret, however, to find several errors, some of which would indi- 
cate that the author was not familiar with all the literature pertain- 
ing to the languages of southern Central America. 

In the present paper I desire to offer what I hope will prove to 
be a better explanation of the numeral systems of the several Costa 
Rican tribes; but first I wish to call attention to a few points in Dr 
‘Thomas's memoir, On page 882, we read: “The four following 
lists are from R. F. Guardia (Zenguas indigenas Cent, Am. Siglo, 
pages ror and 110). The tribes are classed with the Chibcha 
group, a South American stock, but are, or were, located in Guate- 
mala and Porto Rico.” Then follow the lists, which include three 
Costa Rican languages and the Lean y Mulia. As the Cabécara, 
Viceyta, and Lean y Mulla appear under the same head, it will be 
natural for the casual reader to regard them as belonging to a 
single stock. But I do not see how such an investigator as Dr 
Thomas, who may be considered an authority on the distribution of 
the languages and tribes of Central Ameríca, could overlook the 
identity of the Lean y Mulia numerals with those of the Jicaque de 
Yoró (Honduras), published on page 915 of his memoir: 





x m pani 

2 matisa mata 

3 contias condo 

4 chiquit diurupana 

гї cumasopni comasopeni 
ete, ete. 
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A comparison of the vocabularies published by Fernández y 
Ferriz and Membrefio! illustrates better still the identity, so that it 
is easy to understand that the Lean y Mulia were families of the 
Jicaque stock and were placed next to our two Costa Rican lan- 
guages simply because the monk who understood these was also 
acquainted with the first ones. The Jicaque stock is situated in 
Honduras and not in Guatemala or " Porto Rico," as Costa Rica is 
called in Dr Thomas's paper. 

On page 914 are found the numerals of the * Morenos” of Hon- 
duras. As explained by Membrefio in his enduretismos (p. 193 
et seq)), the Morenos are Caribs, brought to the mainland from the 
island of St Vincent, and their numerals are intermixed with French, 
not with Spanish as Dr Thomas asserts, 


Момо кижи Srann 
4 gadri quatre cuatro 
5 tene cing ато 
6 sis six ий 
1 set m siete 
3 vit it echo 
9 af meuf. тиште 

10 di dix dies 


fear, moreover, that the cinca of the Sumos, and especially the 
aunqui of the Payas, have nothing to do with the Spanish cinco, 
notwithstanding their apparent likeness. 

Now, to return to the numeral systems of Costa Rica, T would 
first state that Dr Thomas seems to have overlooked the two very 
important publications of Thiel* and Gabb.? and also the essays of 
Gagini and Pittier^ The first two are fundamental to the study of 
Bribri, or Viceyta, and to that of several other dialects; and in the 

Alberto Membretio, Homduretiomes > Vecabularie de les provincialirmes de Hom- 
duras, 3* edición, Tegucigalpa, 1897. 

"De Berend Augusto Thiel Las tengas 
Rr a es to 

? Williams M. Gabb, Ow the Zndiam Tribes amd Language of Costa Rica, Proceed- 
‘ings Amer. Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1875. 

IL. Pitier aod C. Gegol, Emcayo leriegráfco mbre la igua de Tirada, Sun 
Jes de Cota Rica, 1850. M. Hitler de Fiberg, Die Sprocke do Brari Indiana ln 


Costa Rica, herautgegehen wn mit ciner Verrede versehen von Dr. Friedrich Maller, 
Mit einer Karte. Wien, 1898. 
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latter the numeral systems are explained at length, at least for the 
Bribri and Térraba, In recent years I have been enabled to make 
a partial investigation of most of the other native languages still 
spoken in Costa Rica, the results of which, in relation to the numer- 
als, I shall here endeavor to give. 





1. BRIBRI 

As already shown by Gabb, the Bribri have six distinct modes 

of counting, dependent on the shape or nature of the objects to be 

counted. In explanation of these methods, it will suffice to repro- 
duce the examples given in my Sprache der Bribri 


Baanar Mos or Сошнтїно 





(a) For People 
S ekur 1 person (lit. us one, or our one) 
3? Hr 2 persons 
st mor 3° 
aè kur 4ч 
sè sker y 
з ті 6 
sê hub 1" 
12 pagul 8 
3B suri-tu. 9 
18 dábop [3 
a2 dabep ki ekur ıı“ (lit, ten upon one) 
sè dabop Ы uir. ma 
КҮЛҮ? зо (И. to do two, or twice ten) 
32 debop buu djuk ki ekur a1 “ 
sè dèbop ma djuk юе 
sè dèbop kie djuk ° “ 
37 debop she djuk E 
зе ор ker djuk bo “ 
32 debop kubr djuk p ü 
sè dëbop par djuk fo " 
sè dèbop suri-tu go “ 
82 debop djuh dolo 100 “ (lit todo ten times ten) 


In this case the expression corresponding to the number is pre- 
ceded by the pronoun së, we, us; SE ebur, 52 bir, etc., should be 
translated “one of us,’ ‘two of us,’ ete, 
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(8) Round Objects 


áx ek xı orange 
dx buk 2 oranges 
d mor. dic 


and so on, as for people. Here, as in every other case, the name 
of the objects to be counted precedes the numeral, and the only 
distinguishing feature is a slight variation in the form of the latter. 


(e) Small Animals 


du etk 1 bird 
du butk 2 birds 
du mak з“ 
du kir a 


and soon. Same observations as for round objects. 


The 
which I 


(d) Long Objects and Large Animals 





stsa ¿tub 1 rope 
stsa bustub 2 ropes 
stia mha-tub 3“ 
ша М-и} 4“ 
stra the-tub 5“ 
ste tek-tub 6“ 
stsa tuk-tub т“ 
зва pak-tub 8“ 
stsa uri-tub yu 
sts deboptub P 
stsa džbop ki e-tub no“ 
numeral is followed by the particle wð, the meaning of 
have not as yet been able to ascertain, 

(©) Trees and Plants 
ийй kar 1 cacao tree 
tsirá bur kar 2 cacao trees 
tiri mor Bar now 
(sind Bir kar à “ 
dirû sher kar 5 “ 
tirê feral kar 6 
tinî bur kar 7 

8 


kirû pager har 
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iiri suri-tu kar 9 cacao trees 
tinî dbo kar 10 @ 
tiri debep ki er-kar O 


and so on, as for the first series, In counting trees, the name of the 
special tree (here ésini, cacao) precedes the numeral, which is fol- 
lowed by the generic name Lar, tree, 





(Sf) Houses 

LII 1 house 

Ab Pull ud 2 houses 

Ай тпай шё 

hú kir ué 

hi sher ut 

hú terur ué 

du kur uè 

M pdgur ub 

hú suri-tu sit 

М йер ut 1 

há debop Ri eth ub 1 
and so on. The mode of counting houses is analogous to that for 
trees, except that the suffix is wê, 


2. CABECARA 
In the Cabécara language the first five numerals are ¿-kra, vor, 
miRar, kir, and sker, with the following variations: 


Roce anew 


é-tha hi tré 1 house 

boor hà trè + houses, etc. 

gna djuri да 1 rope 

qua djuri both 2 ropes 

Esa djuri mha thie oS 

asa djuri tki-tbú amar 

qua djuri sker-tbà Pac 

tsirú-kurü er-ka-ri 1 cacao tree 
tsiráckurá Богат 2 cacao trees, etc. 


For people, round objects, and birds or other small animals, the 
Cabécara use the ordinary numerals, preceded by the name of the 
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object counted and without a suffix, The Cabécara have also 
ordinal numbers, as follows: 
dard first 

second 
third 
fourth 

In comparing the four dialects of the Cabéeara language, a few 
slight variations are observed. The examples given are from the 
Coen dialect, which I have studied at length. One and two, ¿$ra 
and do-or, remain the same; méñar difiers only in its terminal vowel 
being more or less open, i. e., it passes gradually through a, d, and o. 
Kir takes a 6 initial in the Chirripó and Tucurrique dialects (e-Air), 
and sometimes a t (Hr) in Cabécara, In Chirripó, ser, five, 
becomes skun-gr2 

The Tucurrique count only to five in their language, and thence 
onward employ the Spanish numerals. For numerals six to nine 
the Coen repeat the count from one to five, adding the prefix 4i, 
‘upon’: Ai-e-kra upon one, Ai-boor upon two, ete. The Estrella and 
Chirripó have special terms, viz., ter-lu or ter-Z-re six, Fur seven, pa- 
gr cight, téne-gri nine. In the four dialects ten is d?-2of or dZ-Lemt, 
and none of them seems to extend beyond this. On askinga Cabé- 
cara why he did not count like the Estrella people, he answered, 
“Because dis is the only right way," and at the same time put 
his left thumb against his right thumb and said," &--£ra 
he placed his left index against his right index and said, 
door," etc. 














3. TERRABA 

‘The Térraba language seems in many ways to have been sys- 
tematized, probably at the instance of Franciscan missionaries, For 
example, there are two definite series of numerals, characterized by 
the prefixes 4ré and kuó, the first of which is employed in counting 
long objects, the other in counting rounded ones. In fact, Ard 
means 'tree,' and 4uó *round' The Brurin people can count up 
to one thousand, although I doubt whether there is among them 
any one who can conceive such a quantity. 

т. Award Arará 

2o dubbi Г 
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3 baemiá Aro-miá 

4e fuoblin kro-bkin 

5 kuoskin Are xkin 

6. kuo-terrè Are-trre. 

T. одов о-ы 

8. kuo-kuong Hro-kuong 

9 Auo-xkup ro-xbup (u = French eu) 
——— огыр 


Ten is also saé-éuard, and this term is used in forming the 
numerals from 11 to 19. 

тї. sak kua-ré kinxó kua-rá таж hua-rá kinzó bra-rá 

12. sah bua-rà Eui-bà sk kua-rá kru-b4 

13. sak kuaré huo-mió sak ласта kromib. 

зо. sak puk 

ar. sak puk kinzó kua-rá sak puk kinzó kra-rá 

23. sak puk kinxó kuu-bù sak puk kinxó kru-bů 

зо. sak mia 

31. sak mia kinxó kua-ri (ete) 

до. sap hin 

50. sab xkm 

бо. sak ferre 

70. sak kok 

Во. sak kuong 

go. sak xop 

поо, зай дор 
лот, sak debes kimxó kua-rá 

110. sab dzbop kinxó sak kua-rá 

120, sak debop kinxs sak puk 

130. sak d2bop kinxó sad mia 

200. зай debop krin hub 

210. sak dzbop hrin huá-bú hinxó sak kua-rá 
300. sak dèbop krin kuo-mia 

доо, sak dako krin kuo-bhin 

1000. sak débop krin kuo-ru bop. 

‘Sak or sap means the fingers, that is, the ten fingers of both 
hands, One finger is sapkué ; ten, or sak-kua-ré, means the (ten) 
fingers once. In sak-pud, twenty, or twice ten, we find the Tirub 
pik or pug, instead of bi. In counting the whole series of numbers, 
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the tens are not expressed, i c., 11 is Ain-x6 kua-rd or Kin-xà kra-ré, 
16 is kin-xò kuo-fèrre or kin-xó kro-térre; and similarly 21, 31, oF 
26, 36, еіс, But an isolated number must express itself completely 5 
ie sak-mia kin=x0 kua-rá, 31 houses, etc. 


4 TÍRUB 
‘The Tirub, on the headwaters of Tararia river, are partly the 
ancestors of the Térraba of Diquis valley, They seem to count up 
to seven only: 


1. froda de dengde 

а. pupda 5- x-keng-de 

3. miare 6. terde 
Te ho-gu-de 


But their language has not yet been thoroughly investigated, and 
further research may bring to light a more comprehensive numeral 
system, 
5. BRUNKA 

The Brunka Indians certainly do not count beyond eight, and 
this is much the more to be wondered at, inasmuch as they are by far 
the most intellectual and civilized of all the Costa Rican aborigines. 
Their numerals are : 


roe $. dxixkang 
з. book 6. tix-hang 
3 maang To ud ghi 
n 8. utang 
Beyond eight they employ the Spanish numerals, 
6. GUATUSO 


The numeral system of the Guatusos is still more poverty- 
stricken, extending only to five; but they have also a word for ten, 
the root of which evidently means two 

з. deba 4. Poquái 
a pingi Se otini 
з. pere ло. panka 


THE COSTA RICAN LANGUAGES IN GENERAL 
In 1898, not having knowledge at that time of Dr Adolf Uhle's 
sper, presented ten years before, on the relations and migrations 
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of the Chibcha,'I appended to my grammar of the Bribri * the follow- 
ing conclusions, the result of personal investigations on the subject: 

(1) With but few and possibly casual exceptions there is no 
close connection between the languages of Costa Rica and those 
formerly spoken northward from that country, 

(2) San Juan river and Lake Nicaragua form the true ethnic 
boundary between Central America and South America, excepting 
about the western slope, where northem migrations penetrated as 
far as the peninsula of Nicoya. 

(3) The Costa Rican languages undoubtedly bear closest re- 
semblance to those spoken toward the southeast, in Chiriqui and 
Veragua, and analogy can be traced to the Cuna, Chibcha, Tule, 
and the languages of more distant tribes in the northern part of 
South America. 

(4) The Nicaragua depression forms a chorographic limit to the 
dispersion of the two great ethnic groups of Central America as well 
as to the distribution of plants and animals, 

A further study of the subject has satisfied me that the second 
and fourth of these conclusions are too absolute in their assertion, 
since it has been found that the southern migration has gone beyond 
the San Juan river as far as Honduras, in the same way that, on the 
western side, the Chorotegas have penetrated far beyond the lake 
of Granada, to the end of the peninsula of Nicoya. For there is no 
doubt that the Ramas and Sumos of Nicaragua and the Payas of 
Honduras belong to the same linguistic stock as the Costa Rican 
Indians, as a comparison of the numerals in the table which follows 
quite clearly shows, 

In 1888 Dr Uhle endeavored to prove the existence of a paren- 
tal bond between the Isthmian Indians and the Chibcha, by com- 
paring their numerals and an extended series of selected words, 
But at that time he did not have at his disposal very complete data 
on the languages of the former, so that a repetition of the experi- 
ment will give results far more conclusive. 

An examination of the Guaymi and Dorasque dialects will show 
VARO де, Vermandeichafin end Wanderungen dor Tichteha ( Compte-Rendu. 
de yr Joel de Amira, eis Dis, i88, pub ei o) 

"Loc dt, p. $t. 
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at once their analogy with the Térraba ; they have the prefixes 4uo 
and £ra, more or less altered ; and similar lexical devices are trace- 
able in the Cuna and even in the Chibcha. In order to facilitate 
these comparisons, the first thing to be done is to eliminate the 
affixes, so as to have before us the numerical expressions only, 
Also, in the cases where there are several variations of a single 
idiom, the simplest root should be chosen asa standard. We have 
taken into account these details in forming the following tables, in 
which are compared the numerals of all the Central American tribes 
that may possibly belong to a single linguistic stock : 





COMPARISON OF NUMERALS IN CENTRAL AMERICAN LANGUAGES 








2 3 4 
Chibcha az-a doza mi(he) —— muri (ba) 
Cuna (фи уч  pokua — pa=(gua)  pa-ke-(gua) 
Dorasque А-2 mat, mo mas, bak paki, parka 
Guaymi da tu mo doo 
"Térraba. ra due mía b-kin 
Tb m m mia boheng 
Cabécara. e de mi-Bar. dkir 
Bribri eh, et bu mè-ħar kir 
Brunka “ do 
Guatuso dob-ka pan 
Rama sai-ming m 
Sumo а de, bu 
Paya as poh 

5 6 1 
Chibcha his- (4a) ta жер), 
Cuna. УЯ ner-kua Медеу 
Dorasque male paha, ta-ta 
Guaymi rige а шди 
Terraba terre m 
Tinb ter kogu 
Cabécara ter, ted fur 
Bribri ter dur 
Brunka tex-hang ачр 
Guatuso 
Rama 
Sumo 
Paya sera taud 
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8 9 
Chibcha su-hu(2a) aka i 
Cuna Радаа parke-ba-ge am-begi 
Dorasque 
Guaymi pm kon-kon, é,kon 0-0 
Térraba duin хыр [#7] 
Tinib 
Cabécara quant tia йот, do-bob 
Bribri pagul su 
Brunka utang 
Guatuso po-un-ka * 
Rama 
Sumo sa-lop 
Paya oud tax m 


Mones or Couwrwo 

It is not for me to decide whether the variation according to the 
class of the objects to be counted, observed in the numerals of sev- 
eral of the languages referred to in this paper, is a peculiar and 
original feature of these languages, or whether it has been trans- 
mitted from a more highly developed linguistic system. With 
reference to the use of the fingers in primitive numeration and to 
the origin of the words expressing numbers, I may be allowed to 
mention that the Costa Rican Indians have a double mode of 
counting, i. e, they use their fingers in current oral computa- 
tions, and grains of corn whenever they wish to keep a record of 
of any number. In my expeditions across the southern part of the 
country, my men used grains of corn to keep an account of their 
days of labor; and in Talamanca, a Bribri, who had collected beetles 
and land shells for me at the rate of ten for five cents, presented me 
with a number of grains corresponding to the groups of ten collected. 
The custom of counting by means of seeds was transmitted from 
the aborigines to the Spanish invaders, but instead of corn they used 
cacao beans, and these even acquired sometimes a monetary value. 
A popular expression still in vogue in Costa Rica, in speaking of a 
worthless thing, is “No vale dos eacaos" ; that is to say, " Tt is not 
worth two cacao beans." 


TP, jun lotes in Gaston, awh is fre ba Paya. Itin not unlikely then, that, 
sven the relation between the two languages, fabs ie * voce" 
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Now, the numeral expressions bear a well-defined correlation 
with the custom just described. In Bribri, i-uo means a grain of 
corn, and e-kra means one (originally, without doubt, to count long 
things, e-uo having fallen into disuse; compare the Térraba numer- 
als). In Brinka ee-tsi and e-e-fsé have the same relative significa- 
tion, and the as (= one) of the Sumos and Payas is found to corre- 
spond again with corn in as-£a,acorn-field. This seems to indicate 
that several, if not all, of the tribes of southern Central America 
counted by means of grains of corn, one grain finally becoming the 
symbol of unity. 





IROQUOIS IN NORTHWESTERN CANADA 
Bv ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


The primitive home of the Iroquoian stock was, according to 
Brinton,! “in the district between the lower St Lawrence and Hud- 
son bay,” Their historical area, exclusive of the Cherokee offshoot 
and cognate tribes in the Virginia-Carolina country (with its Zin- 
terland), is represented on the Powell linguistic map by an irregular 
triangular extension from a point about two-thirds the distance 
between the mouths of the Ottawa and the Saguenay, the base-line 
of which runs from the head of Chesapeake bay to central Ohio 
and southern Michigan. The lines of the excursions and forays of 
the Troquois outside this area led to St John's river in New Bruns- 
wick, to the interior of Massachusetts and parts of Maine in New 
England, far into the Ohio-Mississippi valley and along the north- 
em shore of Lake Huron, whither they went in pursuit of the 
Ojibwa and other tribes. 

Besides these warlike expeditions, the energy and spirit of ad- 
venture of the Iroquois have asserted themselves in other and more 
peaceful directions. Their intelligence and their ability as canoc- 
men led the whites who had to do with the fur-trade and the ex- 
ploration of the far west to employ them both in private enter- 
prises and as servants of the great corporations. The Hudson Bay 
Company, the Northwestern Fur Company, ctc., had from time to 
time many Iroquois Indians in their service. In the ^ Liste des 
* bourgeois, commis, engagés, et ' voyageurs! de la Compagnie du 
Nord-Ouest, aprés la fusion de 1804," we find Simon Allen, an Iro- 
quois, set down as contremaltre for the department of Athabasca river ; 
and as simple voyageurs, “ Paul Cheney-e-choe, Iroquois,” " Ignace 
Nouwanionter, Iroquois," and "Jacques Ouiter Tisato, Mohawk." 
The departments farther east show also a few Iroquois names, 

* The American Race, N. Y., 189%, p. SL 

“Masson, Récite бе пурет, ийет et rapports inbdits relatifs au Nord: Ouest cana- 


dien, 4* sar., Quebec, 1889, Pp. 39543- 
459 
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‘The Iroquois canoemen in the service of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany are reputed to have been the most expert in the country, and 
many stories are told of their skill and spirit of adventure, Sir 
George Simpson, a famous governor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, after whom Fort Simpson was originally named, used to 
make an annual trip from Montreal (vía the Ottawa, Lake Nipissing, 
Lake Superior, Lake of the Woods, and Winnipeg river) to the 
end of Lake Winnipeg in a birch-bark canoe, paddled by Iroquois. 
Says Rev. E. К. Young:' " His famous Iroquois crew are still talked 
about, and marvellous are the stories in circulation about many a 
northern camp-fire of their endurance and skill" And again: 
" There arc hundreds of people still living who distinctly remember 
when the annual trips of a great governor were made from Montreal 
to Winnipeg in a birch-bark canoe, manned by Indians" 

Harmon, under date of June 22, 1800, mentions encountering 
near Rainy Lake Fort, west of Lake Superior, “three canoes, 
manned by Iroquois, who are going into the vicinity of Upper 
Red River to hunt beaver, for the North West Company. Some 
of them have their families with them.” One of Harmon's men, 
“an Iroquois,” died Oct. 22, 1903, at Alexandria, near the source 
of Upper Red River, west of Lake Winnipeg. 

Father Petitot* pays tribute to the services of the Iroquois of 
the Sault St Louis (Caughnawaga) as canoemen, guides, carriers, 
and voyageurs in the service of the Hudson Bay Company, — they 
followed Franklin, Richardson, and Back to the Polar Sea." In 
the first years of his residence in far northwestern Canada, Petitot 
met with several of these expatriated Iroquois in the Jay d'en haut, 
as the popular Canadian-French term for this region runs, In an- 
other place Petitot briefly relates the fatality which, in the old days, 
overtook а large canoe, manned by Iroquois at the great rapids 
of the Noyés on the Slave river, in consequence of the foolhardiness 
of the commis in charge. It is from this catastrophe that the rapid 
got its name of “Rapids of the Drowned." 





1 By Cane ad Degtrain among the Crés and Saliceus Indians, Toronto, 1890, 
Pas 
+ Journal, new 
SEn rante pour la 
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Major Chadwick; in his sketch of the Iroquois, mentions 
^'  Michel's Reserve, near Edmonton, in Alberta, 40 square miles,” 
on which are situated 82 “ Indians" of this stock. The existence 
of these Iroquois so far beyond the normal limits of their people 
has apparently been overlooked altogether by ethnologists. They 
are not noticed under the rubric of the Iroquoian family in Major 
J. W. Powell's “Indian linguistic families of America, north of 
Mexico? Just as these lines are being written, however, there 
appears a note on the subject by Mr James Gibbons, Indian agent 
at Edmonton, under date of November 24, 1903. From this we 
lear that “the members of Michel's band are the children and 
grandchildren of two brothers, Michel and Baptiste, who came 
originally from near Montreal (probably from Caugbnawaga)” 
According to Michel Callihoo (j. e., Garheyo, ' Fine Forest"), who 
is now more than seventy years of age, his father went to the North 
West “at least a hundred years ago.” The party of Iroquois who 
went with him are said to have numbered about 40 (all males, no 
women venturing with them), and they entered the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company and other fur companies, Michel's father 
becoming a boatman in the pay of the Hudson Bay people, 

Tt appears that some of the more adventurous ones made their 
way out on the plains, where eighteen were killed in a fight with 
the Blackfeet. After this, Mr Gibbons says, " the majority appear 
to have gone up to the Jasper Pass country, and though I hear of 
them occasionally, they are outside my field of enquiry." It is 
probable that some of those who went into the Jasper Pass region 
were the Troquois referred to by Father Morice as having been 
killed by the Carrier Indians of British Columbia.“ some 60 or 7o 
years ago" (from 1889), for the sake of their canoes. 

The father of Michel married a French métisse, and he and his 
brother alone are said to have left descendants in Alberta. Of 
these Mr Gibbons gives the following account; Thirteen families, 
numbering sixty-six individuals, can trace descent from one or other 
of these brothers, and, as no women came with the original immi- 
e Pepe the Lang He, ety o. е, 

Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth tinc li pp 76-8. 
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grants, it is obvious that the Iroquois blood in this generation is 
attenuated to the vanishing point. They have lost their language, 
and, if they retain any tribal characteristics, they have become so 
feeble that the ordinary observer of Indian manners is unable to 
discern them. In appearance, habits, and social status, they are 
indistinguishable from the half-breeds of the country. 

The Iroquois community of the Jasper Pass is evidently the one 
referred to by Dr V. Havard, in his account of “ The French Half- 
breeds of the Northwest,” in which he states that “where the Sas- 
katchawan issues from the Rocky mountains are a small number of 
Iroquois métis.” Their settlement in the Rocky mountains he re- 
Bards as“ a striking illustration of the roaming propensity of savages.” 

Mackenzie? mentions these Iroquois as follows: "A small col- 
опу оГ Iroquois emigrated to the banks of the Saskatchiwine, in 
1799, who had been brought up from their infancy under the Romish 
missionaries, and instructed by them at a village within nine miles 
of Montreal.” 

This little group of Iroquois may have exerted an influence 
even beyond the Rocky mountains. Father Morice,’ in his detailed 
account of the Western Dénés, describes and figures “a Ts£Kkéhne 
cross-bow of modern manufacture,” which " does duty against small 
game, or for target practice, and is also used by children as a play- 
thing.” Although the old men of the tribe now living state that 
such weapons have always been in use, Father Morice remarks : I 
cannot believe that cross-bows were known to the original Tsé'- 
kéhne. It is much more probable that they have been derived from 
the band of Iroquois established in close proximity to the territory 





the Carrier Dénés used only birch-bark canoes, —** dug-outs’ are 
a recent importation from the cast" Says Father Morice : Some 
sixty oF seventy years ago, a party of Iroquois, having crossed the 
Amn. Rep. Smithsonian Int, 1879, Washiogton, 
emere. ee a 


* өт. Canadian ut. Toronto, 1894, 1v, pp. 59-60, 
Pros Canadian Ins, 1889, эй аты. үп, улуы 
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Rocky mountains, reached Lake Tatlh'a in two wooden canoes 
which at once excited the curiosity and covetousness of a band of 
Carriers, who killed the strangers for the sake of their canoes. 
These having been brought here (Stuart's Lake) served as models 
for the building of the first home-made ' dug-outs.' 

Writing in. 1871, Mr C. S. Jones, United States Indian Agent 
at the Flathead agency, Jocko reserve, Montana, attributes to 
Iroquois from Canada the stimulating of the Flathead Indians to 
send to St Louis in 1839 the deputation whose visit resulted in the 
coming to their country of Father de Smet, the famous missionary, 
who labored so well among the Indians of Idaho, Montana, and 
British Columbia — Kootenay, Flatheads, and others, According 
to Mr Jones, “ nearly forty years since [about 1830] some Iroquois 
from Canada, trading with the Flatheads, told them of the teaching 
of the Jesuit fathers, who for many previous years had been labor- 
ing among them.” 

These facts and statements are of interest as indicating the 
culture-bearing character of the Iroquois and the influences exerted 
by them at points so far distant from their original home. 
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DERIVATION OF THE NAME POWHATAN 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


No name, perhaps, is more thoroughly identified with the early 
annals of the Virginia Colony than that of Powhatan, which still 
survives among the geographic names of the state to designate a 
county, its seat, a station, and other features, both natural and 
political, 

During several years! research on the Algonquian names recorded 
оп Captain John Smith's map of Virginia, aided by careful study 
of his writings for any clew or hint that might tend toward the 
solution of some of the problems presented by them, I became 
strongly impressed with the idea that the generally accepted 
etymology and translation given by the late Dr J. H, Trumbull, 
viz, " Prcohat-hanne, or Pax't-hanne, ‘falls in a stream’, " and во 
reiterated in several of his contributions to Algonquian geographic 
nomenclature, was in error for a number of reasons; but what 
might be its more probable and acceptable etymology for à 
long time eluded my best efforts, I am at last fully satisfied 
that the true meaning of the term has been discovered, as it 
is so well corroborated by the contemporary facts herein pre- 
sented, 

Indeed, it is these facts that have brought about the discovery, 
which, like that of Columbus and the egg, is a simple one; yet 
the facts plainly indicate the error into which Dr Trumbull was 
led, as they show indisputably that he did not study the main points 
of the question concerning the exact locality of the Indian town. 
Dr Trumbull's translation, therefore, must be regarded as a hasty 
conclusion, which a subsequent revision of the name might have 
changed, although his etymology is seemingly upheld through the. 
resemblance of Powhatan to names of similar orthography, but 
which are of different etymology and meaning. 
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Heckewelder's  Pawaz-hanne, ' the stream of wealth and fruit- 
fulness," like other of his derivations, is unworthy of consideration. 

For a proper understanding of the real origin and etymology of 
Powhatan, we shall quote Smith and his associates in order to show 
the exact location of the place which bore this name, the true ap- 
preciation of the application of the term by the Indians themselves, 
and its use by Smith and his companions. We cannot doubt that 
‘Smith was well aware of the derivation, although he never alluded 
to it. 

In the first place, as Smith! informs us, “ Their chiefe ruler is 
called Powhatan, and taketh his name of the principall place of 
dwelling called Powhatan. But his proper name is Wakunsona- 
cock”. This explanation takes away the personal attributes as 
embodied in a name when bestowed upon an individual, and gives 
it to a place, 

Captain Archer* says: ** We came to the second Ilet Described. 
in the Ryver ; over against which on Popham syde is the habitatyon 
of the greate kyng Pawatah : which I call. Pawataks Tore ; itis 
scituat upon a highe Hill by the water syde, a playne betweene it 
and the water. 12. score [yards] over, whereon he sowes his 
wheate, beane, peaze, tobacco, pompions, gourdes, Hempe, flaxe, 
&c. And wereany Art vsed to the naturall state of this place, it 
would be a goodly habitatyon. , . . But now rowing some. 3. 
myle in: shold water we came to an overfall, impassable for boates 
any further,” 

Smith further says (page 6) :  Giuing vs in a guide to go with 
vs vp the Riuer to Powhatan, of which place their great Emperor 
taketh his name, where he that they honored for King vsed vs 
kindely. But to finish this discouerie, we passed on further, where 
within an ile [a mile] we were intercepted with great craggy stones 
in the midst of the riuer, where the water falleth so rudely, and with 
such a violence, as not any. boat can possibly passe, and so broad 
disperseth the streame." 

Again, according to Wingfeld, Smith says (pages 91-92): 
“In 6 daies they arrived at a towne called Powhatan, consisting of 
History of Virginia, ps 315. 

1 Arber's Зай, р, зй. 
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some 12 houses pleasantly seated ona hill: before it, 3 fertil Iles, 
about it many of their corneñelds, The place is very pleasant, and 
strong by nature, . . . To this place, the riuer is navigable ; but 
higher within a mile, by reason of the Rockes and Iles, there is not 
passage for а smal boate: this they call the Falles,” 

Mr Edward C. Bruce! says: “Smith's brief description is 
enough in itself amply to identify the locality. The falls are about 
a mile above ; directly in front are the three islands, though one of 
them has been reduced by freshets to the humble station of a sand- 
bar. Of this there can be no mistake, since no other island exists. 
between the falls and the immediate neighborhood of Appomatox, 
a distance of forty miles. For considerably more than a century, 
Powhatan, as it is styled, has been in the hands of one family. 
Taste, time, and wealth have combined to enhance the natural 
beauty of the spot," 

Dr Lyon G. Tyler? says: “A mile below Richmond is a place 
called Powhatan, long the home of the Mayos, who came from 
Barbadoes to Virginia.” 

It will be observed that these quotations are explicit in locating 
the village of Powhatan on a hill, and in a locality situate about a 
mile below the falls, a fact that in no event, to an Indian's mind, 
would induce him to bestow a name connotive of “falls in a river” 
on a place where it would not be appropriately applied. The 
Indians were very literal and particular in naming natural features, 
so that no doubt could arise about the description in another native's 
mind, Strachey? gives " Pagwachowng: (= pagu-achuan, ‘where 
the overflow widens or breaks"). "he falls at the end of the Kings 
river,” as the true name for the falls. Therefore Trumbull's trans- 
lation does not harmonize with the actual situation of the town, 
and on that account must be in error. 

Again, the town was situated on a high hill, doubtless a notable 
landmark some little distance back from the water; and this fact is 
confirmed by Smith's map, on which Powhatan is laid down as a 
^" King's residence * with the contour lines of a hill about it, the river 
a short distance away, and the falls still farther off 

етк E M. ‘the Pioneer, Harper's Magazine, May, 1859, 

The Hüterie ef Trevaile inti Virginia, Britannia, ete., ба. 
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The hill site is also established by the terminal -atan, which, in 
nearly all Algonquian dialects, is a radical element signifying to 
search’, or 'to look about’, secondarily, ‘hill’, or ‘mountain’; 
hence this affix should be translated ‘hill’, for it substantiates, 
etymologically, the exact location of the town, and no other sounds 
need be accounted for, 

The prefix, powk-, powwh-, pough-, poxwah-, paw, poh-, and 
pewh-, as it is variously found in Arber's Smith, does not here refer 
to pan't 'a fall of water’ (although it is possible that both are 
derived from the same root, signifying, ‘to make a loud noise’), 
butis the Virginia equivalent of our adopted word -powwow, Massa- 
chusetts рама, "ће uses divination’, or, as employed by Eliot, ‘a 
witch, wizard, sorcerer’; or by Roger Williams, powzoaw, ‘a priest. 
Williams says it was a term applied to the " Priests, their wise men, 
and old men, they make solemn speeches and orations, or Lectures 
to them, concerning Religion, Peace or Warre and all things." 

Brinton translated the word as ‘the dreamer' or *an inter- 
preter of dreams’, This was simply collateral to a powwow's 
labors, and is not a literal translation of the word. Hariot* says 
of the conjuror: "The inhabitants give great credit unto their 
specche, which often tymes they finde to be all true," 

Wood? says: "Their pow-cvores betakeing themselves to their 
exorcismes and necromanticke charmes by which they bring to 
passe strange things, if we may believe the Indians." 

The Century Dictionary, under the word powwow, as adopted, 
gives, as a primary meaning, "to perform a ceremony with con- 
jurations for the cure of diseases, or for other purposes"; and as a 
secondary one, “to hold a meeting—a v" 

‘The village was therefore the Pautwau-atan, ‘the hill of the pau- 
wau,’ the hill of the sorcerer,’ or ‘the hill of divination,’ where 
Powhatan, or Wahunsonacock, held his powwows. 

Archer“ speaks in the following terms of the first English-Indian 
Powwow held there : ** Here we were conducted vp the Hill to the 
kyng, with whome we found our kinde kyng Arahatec : Thes. 2. 

The Lruape ond ther Legendn, p. 0. 
Narrative, 1685, 
* Мале Englands Prospect, chap. X1, 1634. 
«Smith, pe alir. 
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satt by themselves aparte from all the rest (saue one who satt by 
Powvatah, and what he was 1 could not gesse but they told me he 
was no Wiroans): Many of his company satt on either side: and 
the mattes for ys were layde right over against the kynges," 

That Powhatan, the man, was the chief priest, is amply shown 
by Smith in several instances. He remarks (page 75): “ Their 
principall Temple or place of superstition is at Vetamussack at 
Pamavnke, neare ynto which is a house Temple or place of Pow- 
Aatans" Also (page 376): "A myle from Orapales in a thicket 
of wood, he hath a house in which he keepeth his kinde of Treas- 
ure. . . This house is fifte or sixtie yards in length, frequented 
onely by Priests. At the foure comers of this house stand foure 
Images as Sentinels, one of a Dragon, another a Beare, the third like 
a Leopard, and the fourth like a giantlike man: all made evill 
favouredly, according to their best workemanship." 

He also remarks (page 81): “Tt is strange to see with what 
great feare and adoration all the people doe obay this Powhatan." 

Thus after nearly three centuries do we learn the true meaning 
of this well-known Virginian name, 





A MODERN MOHEGAN-PEQUOT TEXT 
By FRANK G. SPECK 


‘The following text is in the dialect of the Mohegan-Pequots, a 
New England branch of the great Algonquian linguistic stock. The 
dialect was originally spoken by the Pequots, who, after migrating 
about the year 1600 from the upper Hudson River country, in- 
habited that portion of Connecticut lying between Connecticut river 
on the west, the Pawcatuck on the east, Long Island sound on the 
south, and the Nipmuck country on the north, The Mohegans, 
however, a mutinous offshoot of the Pequots, formed under Uncas 
a separate band about the year 1640, retaining nevertheless their 
maternal Pequot tongue." Outside linguistic influences are notice- 
able, too, in some loan-words, but the dialect is practically identical 
with that of the Pequots of long ago. Today the modern Mohe- 
gan-Pequots number fewer than one hundred, their principal settle- 
ment being near Norwich, Conn. 

Of these Indians there lives but one who still retains a knowl- 
edge of the ancient dialect, namely Fidelia A. H. Fielding, the 
narrator of the accompanying text. The writer's effort for a num- 
ber of years has been to school himself with Mrs Fielding that her 
dialect and tradition may not pass away with her, It is needless to 
say that under such conditions of isolation a language must neces- 
sarily be found in a state of decay, and that much of the fulness 
and complexity of Indian grammar has been modified and lost. I 
might further mention that, previously to what has been done by 
Professor J. Dyneley Prince and myself, nothing has been written in 
connection with this dialect except a manuscript vocabulary by 
President Stiles of Yale College, a number of years ago. Conse- 
quently shortcomings on my part are due largely to scantiness of 
material and the decaying condition of the dialect as it survives 





Modern Pequots and. theit Language,” by J; Dyneley Prince and F. G. 
Speck, American Anthropologist, 1903, vol. $, Na. 2, pp. 193-212. 
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Mousoax-Pequor Texr 

C)Inchüni'n wi'nai mo'wl ü'akshà biü'mch New Lóndonüg. (*) 
Semi da'pkwa. (*)Gato'wi ta’bo jobyg? (+) Na'wa jokwi'an, (*) 
‘Wotsia!" tim ba’kimis da’bt nata’b nida'yüdi'pkwüg. (*) Nümo'wi t1! 
Ч! skwündog.  ("Owi'nüks squà bi'ya yonjo’nim skwind. ("у 
Nününi'wi, (*)Twa güsigwí'sh, wéchü.  (*)Nü''wa da'bt nüti/b 
yüdai yüdi'pkwüg? (")Owi'nüks squi l'a, nii] müd güyt'ndüm, 
nûmi'cî tü'künlg dà Jishs da'bl güml'tchion? (")Müd nüyü'nddmi" 
Ydü'pkwüg, müs nümjün! wómbü'esóf.  (") Wó'nüks squà Vwa, 
chü'nchi müd gü't'wà güna'wánt уйда, 

(“) байм” пїр'пйт nûmûnû'dl, dig ündar' nürümi'ksün. e 
Маран. (м) Yombo'w! nagita’mkt, (") Madjé'g jokwi’an. (9) 
Jo'nàn gi'nkcht stn, ündái nüko'ni'm nütiküntg dà. Jshs gi^nkchl kalyad 
gi/tüs ml'güchtd dà/kü wómba'iyó skün, Рав ! 


Translation. 

An old Indian woman goes to sell brooms at New London (Conn. ). 
It becomes very dark, Where is she going to stay? She sees a house. 
She thinks, “Perhaps I can stay here tonight" 1 go rap! rap! on 
the door. A white woman comes and opens the door. T know her. 
She says, “Come in; she amiles. I say, “Can I stay here tonight: 
The white woman says, “Yes! Are you not hungry? I made some 
bread and cheese, can you cat some?" “Tam not hungry tonight. T 
will eat if I live in the moming.” The white woman says, ** You must. 
not say that you saw me here.” (She did not wish it to be known that 
she was a witch.) 

‘Then I put down my back-baiket, and then Т Ке down. I go to 
sleep. Early I arise. There is nothing (to be seen) of the house it is 
all a great stone. ‘Then I find my bread and cheese (to be) a great cold 
Piece of cattle dung and a white bone. Horrors! 





Analysis 

т, Mnchinfn wfnaí mit 2'nkihd Mmch Neto Lündonig. 

uchinf n— English loan-word for Indian + tm man (pl. mig). So 
Anskf dambak, concrete for lndians (Lat. viri) or 'true men." 

sof'nai— radical for “woman, containing stem fn, often appearing as 
selnalt, with contracted sufix Achalsg to be old, hence *old woman." 

mou! modal particle, denoting future and motion toward, from 
stem m to go, with probable 3d pers. element w and /modal. Амо seen 
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in mugutars gYshtanish I am going to wash. The common indicative 
future particle is mits. mdtof seems also to have the idea of purpose. 

ankshd—she sells, 3d pers. sing. trans, with inanimate objective 
wanting, s'mkri ought to show coórdination with m/tel, 

Hi nch — Indianized English for * brooms,' with usual inan. pl. end- 
ing ch, as sán stone, sümeh stones. In all such transmutations Mohegans 
pronounce # or y for r e. g., yd rat. 

New Léndoniig—ag is nominal locative suffix meaning at, in, on. 
Said to be from 4/41, earth, ground, 

з. бет реа. 

st'm' — superlative substantive ‘too much,’ Final {Îs gd pers. inan: 
impers., seen also in other adverbial ideas, via., michfmi always (lit, ‘it 
is always"), m'¢awt much, chinchick? only a litte, etc. sm has 
usual meaning ! because," 

dif kd — substantive, night. 
3+ Gate wt HB jg 

il set — compounded of /, one of the stems ‘to go,’ and 3d pers. 
future modal tof, as above (sentence 1) mut. 

AM gd. pers. sing. animate of stem 426 or dip, he stays, sits, 
exists, remains, etc, The gd pers. sing. is made in the animate indic. 
by suffixing a, 2, or d to the stem ; СС. НА he speaks, wickisa he 
writes, mapa’ he dies, etc. 

‘jokilg —interr. compounded of / or ¢hd, simple interr. particle (as 
in chagwan what?) and vocalic connective A+ locative suffix dy or 4g. 
J also has the significance of an indef. relative, referring to inan. objects. 
4. Мам јога. 

табаа — 3d pers. sing. animate indic. pron, wa suffixed to stem na, 
to sce, know, understand. 

Jébwi'ün— a white man's house," probably from jð inan. indef. 
relative and form of seta (?) house. 

5. Halt füm MP Hmis dd M mitü/b llt i yada/phewig. 

sedia" ti — from stem (composite) айё!йт, lit, “to be minded* 
(cf. Ojibway imendam he thinks), + trans. 34 pers. pron. w prefixed, 
and connective ¢. The principal element á/s is found suffixed to stems 
of all verbs denoting a state of mind, and some others of a similar nature. 
See list of such verbs at end of analysis. 

4a’kimazx— from bal, a subjunc. verbal j stem 4 to come, and mis, 
simple future indie. particle, Af is inan, gd pers. ‘The combination 
means maybe or perhaps. 

dian impersonal verb commonly in use denoting can, am able, 
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bor derived from. dap, distantly meaning it is enough, with / inan. 3d 
pers. pron. 

fiti!) — ast pers. sing. pron., with stem /& (see sentence 3). The 
full form of pron. is wanting here. 

(In considering the connection between these last three verbs I am 
inclined to think that they should be incorporated into one word, 
although the narrator keeps them divided: 4a— E — más яд. 
— t#b— (Potential) Come—it—will—it may happen, or be (subj.) 
—I—stay. The simple indicat. future mär invariably precedes its verb, 
instead of being suffixed to another, as A 42mús, ‘The whole phrase, how- 
ever, seems to be incorrectly construed. ) 

Aditi from nl, demonstr. that + dai inseparable locative adverbial 
suffix, so yi dai here, dV dai where (relative). 

Jadilpisoig —composed оГ уд, demonstr, this, prefixed to dé’pkwd 
night, and locative ig. 

6. Метин 01 ! sktoi'ndig. 

núm vol — for mi'tl (see sentence 1), nd, tst pers. sing, pron, The 
forms of this verb are defective throughout, 

112 1! —exclamnatory, “тар! тар!" 

shwil nde — skwind door, locative др ов. 

7. Owd'náks squd W'yd ynjl nüm skwind, 

uil nidi— from ded! nig pl. of duin animate interr, and relative 
Pron. ‘who?’ and ablative &/cÀ from, which appears mutilated in final 
^. The term. Otniks came to be wed for the whites, illustrating the 
question in the native mind, “Whence did they come? Who are they?" 

Ipposed by some to have come from the Indian 


ud — usual suffix used dependently for female. Cf, CHAR, spud 
(Schaghticoke dialect; see Prince and Speck in Proc. Amer. Philos 
Soc, vol. xtit, no. 174) negress, рий? Неће рін. sgud in sid to be 
derived from knê to split, with infixed s. 

Hyd — ză pers. sing. animate of stem A to come. 

nj? nim. — from yGnj n open, conjunc. mood, transitive as shown 
by indef. obj, tim. CE. niga’ teh’ tim, I taste it. 

shwind — sce sentence 6. 
8. Nününd' wd. 








fara — sd pers. sing. of stem fu to;speak, whence 2002 mouth; im- 
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perative form is fwask. In all terms denoting parts of the body, local 
suffixes express the part of the body, as уйят throat, ¿adding a 
swallowing. 

_gisignitsh— formed from stem w to come, with imperative swish or 
tsk modal suffix, and emphatic ad pers. pron. prefixed, gd. y is per- 
haps locative with connective s. 

зге — Independent mood, gd pers- sing. This verb also shows 
action of mouth, ul. 
to. Mit wa da’ Bt mati! yhdat yüdiphwig 

ni’ Ya —For Prot (see sentence 9), wa, rst pers- pron. with con- 
nective ¢ wanting (nisiaia). 

ФР — see sentence ӯ. 

niti! ) — see sentence s. 

dal —demonstr. ya this, with suffix, for which see sentence 5, 

Yadi’ pku — same as sentence 5. 

т. Онч mikr squd ld, nal ! mid goyt'ndim, nüm et t kûntg dA jtshs, 
AI gûmt tehtan Р. 

owt nüks syd’ — see sentence 7. 

fud — see sentence 9. 

i'i — afirmative yes, possibly a subjunctive. The usual ^ yes* mono- 
syllabic is múk. 

mid — This negative is an invariant particle, expressing all condi- 
tions of negation, prohibition, etc, Other forms must formerly have ex- 
isted for different moods, but they are now obsolete, 

piya ndûm— ad pers. sing. pron. gû, and yû nîm hungry, showing 
suffix dim state of mind or body. See JAi" ûm, sentence 5. 

‘uimt'cl — yet pers. pron. with subjunc. element probably. Tam unde- 
cided as to whether the stem is s04'sfá he makes, or a stem containing m. 

Hi! künlg — noun, bread, from 4740! it is round, referring to cakes, 
loaves, whence bread, Final y denotes “the thing that is." 

#0 — coórdimate conjunction, There probably existed a discrimina: 
tion between this form and d4'44, but none is noticeable now, 

fishs — English loan-word with Indian stress, i.¢., ‘ cheese." 

dd! H — see sentence 5. 

qüni'chiün — sd pers. sing. transitive subj. of stem sul/cÀ to eat, with. 
incorporate obj, am, inan. ; so gitva'simam you have it. 
за. Afûd nåyb'ndêmi yüdö'pkwùg, mès піти йт зот, 

mid — see sentence 10. 

näy ndümt — for niyi niim see sentence 11 5 the final Lor ss is the 
suffixed portion of the negative. 
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más mami — зу pers. sing. of the future subjunc. mi... 1, and 
stem mitch with incorporate Inan. object дл. 

wombs ASIA — from wimbOR suntise, or tomorrow, and «1A animate 
subjunc. rst pers. if L' A final 7 should be found to complete the subj. 
pron., but owing to the obscurity with which final vowels are pronounced, 
its absence is explained. dim may more properly be the stem to live,” 
but as this stem is not found now, I cannot be certain of it, 
13. Wü nihi арий Род, chi^nth mád gil l'td günt'udnl yüdal. 

‘wa'nihs squd — sec sentence 7. 

fnt — see. sentence 9. 

hinc — impersonal verb from chi, to want, or to be necessary, and 
£h, contracted for adjectival gi’ncht great, always used thus in composi- 
tion (ef. Ojibwa gische). The final 1 is inan. 3d pers. sing. chilncht 
literally means ^it is greatly needed, hence * must," 

mid gi'twa— another defective verb with. ad pers. sing. pron. and 
negative element loosely attached to stem he; see sentence 9. 

gûnd war —stem nê, for which see sentence 4, in conjunc, mood 
with preceding fea, having incorporate ad pers, subject and tst pers. 
Object, nl, the ad pers, subject oa being prefixed, ‘This precedence of 
the ad pers over the rxt pers. is a common characteristic of nearly all 
North American languages. In the Tsimshian of the North Pacific coast, 
where the verb uses different stems for the sing. and the pl., the presence 
‘of a ad pers. pron. influences the construction so much that the sing. or 
the pl, stem is used according to the number of the ad pers. pron. 

dul — see sentence 10. 
1e Ündat! map núm nimüntdi, dg inda nüsimá' brin. 

andat' — in I cannot place. For dal see sentence s; the meaning 
‘is ‘then,’ ‘at that time.” 

ip? nim — from stem Aon, to put, to place, etc., with rst pers. pron. 
and incorporate indef. object dm. For similar transitive forms sec sen: 
tence 7. 

námind'dl—=made from mainda mystery, or Masada God (ef 

Ojibwa, etc., Manitu). Final lis inan. noun ending, as 607A plate, etc. ; 
and mè ist pers, sing. pron., the whole meaning “my basket, cognate 
with idea of unknown inan. contents, Indians of the east designate 
a basket or its contents as objects which betray nothing of their internal 
character by their outside appearance or shape, hence the psychological 
analogy with God, or mystery. 

р ündaf — scc sentences 11 and 14. 

sim hrún — composed of à from. out of! (2) + connective т, 
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+14, locative down, or on; sim to fall (cf. daksa’nt T fall down), and 
Ist pers. pron. wá, intrans. 
15. Naga. 
nigdwt!—made from ivi, uninflected, ‘sleep," + 13t pers. pron. 
ni. 
16.— Vamb tol mig^üfi! ml. 

mbi tel — contraction of ya, demonstr. this; mt time, and wig’ 
light. Or else final Z is impers. gd pers, pron, clement; see a't, 
chilncht, sentences 5 and 13. 

múg'ûti'mki — from mki to get up, with g progressive, and 1st pers. 
pron., the suffixed element being absent, hence intrans. 
ipo Midjg jain. 

mi/djy — negative mad, + jàg inan. relative, elliptical (ог уйт 
a thing, mi dêwan ‘nothing’ also occurs. 

Jükwi'ün — sec sentence 4, 

18. /Yna0 gi'nách sam, ûnda miki ritm miti kinlg di Jis gi'nhcht 

Ralyad gf Шз тйс dif kà wimbl'iyd skin. 

Jnd — Intensive jJ, inan. indef. with nô, or mfi, a form of the 
independent animate 3rd pers. sing. pronoun. 

qi nhchl — emphatically protracted form of adjective cÀf' great, large. 

зан — substantive, inan. ; pl. sîne stones, 

ündai — see sentence 14. 

тёё müm — from Аяа lie catches, finds, hunts, etc., 1st pers. sing. 
trans, indic., with incorporate object dm. 

miti king —same as in sentence 11, but with rst pers. pron. In 
these nouns with pronoun elements the required subjective and objective 
sets have been lost. 

dà — sec sentence 11. 

Jishs — see sentence 11. 

Aalyad — adjective from Aki’ cold, hard, + yê, demons. this. This 
combination of the adjective and a demonstrative is frequent, so душам 
тей, wimbatyaw white, sagea’yau black, etc. 

affir — possibly a. generalization from its bird, barnyard fowl, and. 
broadly used for any general animal term, hence cattle. The animate pl. 
sf tisig is commonly wed at Mohegan to designate * critters.’ 

mi güchid — derived from mI hard, strong ; ending id or o4 denotes. 
nan, state of being. 

df! kà — see sentence 11. 

tüómbdl iy) — adjective white from wi/mbt white ; вее Aaiyad above. 

skin — inan. substantive, pl. siinch. 
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19. DPHig — yl. of animate noun a, from Aft terrible, awful, bad; 
whence Devil. Other forms of same occur, as jIdalde, /plüg, M Hàg. 

Nouns and verbs are traceable to common radical elements, 
which take both suffixes and prefixes. Adverbial and pronominal 
affixes construct them into verbs; substantive (animate or inani- 
mate) and pronominal affixes form them into nouns, 

Furthermore, there is very little difference between intransitive 
verbs and nouns with possessive pronominal formatives, © gu, 
nagaui! 1 sleep, or my sleep; ninitpd’ 1 die, or my death, 

The list of verbs containing element a’(tam) or a/(dam), men- 
tioned in sentence 5, follows: 





i mdim to be hungry, or, fel hunger; stu'tim to feel sorry, 

f ngilim to feel thirst chintim to feel want. 

wf Mim to feel love kud tûm to feel haste. 
qi'hiktüm to feel taste; i!dim to feel hearing. 

miim to find out by asking; — úmaddámamo to feel badly or sick. 





For further remarks on Mohegan-Pequot morphology see Prince 
and Speck, " Glossary of the Mohegan-Pequot Language,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, N. $., vol 6, No, t, pp. 18-21. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLAN SYSTEM AND 
OF SECRET SOCIETIES AMONG THE 
NORTHWESTERN TRIBES 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The peculiar aboriginal culture found on the northwest coast 
of America occupies, so far as is now known, an altogether isolated 
territory. Within this area are embraced (sce plate xv) the Tlingit, 
Haida, Tsimshian, Ha-isla, Heiltsuk, Kwakiutl, Nootka, and the 
Bellabella and other coast Salish, while its influence extends north- 
ward to the Eskimo and southward to the coastal stocks of north- 
western California. In the interior the Chilkotin, Carriers, western 
Nahane, Kutchin, Khotana, and Ahtena belong to it or are greatly 
affected by it. 

Considered from the technical and the esthetic points of view, 
this culture is found to reach its highest development among the 
Haida of Queen Charlotte islands, although the Tsimshian and 
the Tlingit are but slightly inferior, I shall adduce evidence to 
show that the origin of the clan system associated with mother-right 
must be looked for in the same region. 

On the map (plate xv) the heavy, broken line separates the area 
of tribes possessing mother-right from those having paternal descent 
or those in which the form of descent is transitional, All of these 
tribes except the Kootenai possess clans, or organizations that 
seem to correspond o them, and all bong to the area o northwest. 
coast culture. The Chilkotin “gentes” mentioned by Father 
Morice? appear to admit descent in the male line, and therefore this 
tribe falls outside the list of tribes with maternal descent, Fortu- 
nately for us in this connection, it happens that, for the interior 
tribe of Carriers, which has a most highly developed maternal 
clan system, we have the first-hand authority of Father Morice. 
This writer has made the question “Are the Carrier Sociology 

Trant, Canadian Past, vol. 10, р. 28, 1858-933 also Trams. Rey. Sec. Comodo 
(or 1803, ме 11, pe 121, 
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and Mythology Indigenous or Exotic?” the subject of a special 
paper! and, from a study of their arts, customs, social organization, 
and myths, comes to the conclusion that both have been introduced, 
principally from the Tsimshian, He even goes further and says : 


‘In all the tribes of the Déné nation which have no intercourse with 
coast Indians, patriarchate takes the place of the matriarchate obtaining 
here, and the clans, with their totems and the social pecularities derived 
therefrom are unknown. So are the tribes divisions into nobles and 
common people, the right of the former or any to particular hunting- 
grounds, the potlatches or distribution feasts, as observed bere, the burn- 
ing of the dead, the protracted and systematic wooing of the young man 
before winning over his wife's parents," ete, 


The clan system of the westem Nahane, Kutchin, Khotana, 
and Ahtena has never been made a special object of study. From 
Callbreath* we learn that the Nahane of Stikine river, also. called. 
Tahltan, have two clans or “castes,” Birds and Bears, with descent 
in the female line? It is certainly significant that, while the Car- 
riers have four clans like their coastal neighbors, the Tsimshian," 
the Tahltan have two like ¢heir coastal neighbors, the Tlingit. The 
Kutchin are said to have three exogamic divisions with female 
descent, but our information regarding them is too meager to enable 
us to determine whether this organization is a very old one or 
whether it was introduced from the Tlingit of Chilkat and Copper 
rivers. 

The Knaiakhotana of Cook's inlet are said to be divided into 
two sections and subdivided into eleven “stocks,” each exogamic 
and with descent in the female line, They are the following: First 
series: 1, Raven; 2, Weavers of Grass Mats; 3, Corner in the 
Back Part of the Hut ; 4, named from a color ; s, Descendant from 








‘The Crome, Beaver, Toad, and Grisly Bear ( Then, Conadiow Ju vol Iw, 
Б gan) a a euler pepe (Proc Canadian Imit, d we, vl p18) he epee 
of five, but it may be assumed that (he abore, being later, incorrect 

“Hanley in Ann. Kp, Smithsonian Inst, for 186, p. 315; Jones Did, p. ga 
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Heaven ; 6, Fishermen. Second series: 1, Bathers in Cold Water; 
2, Lovers of Glass Beads; 3, Deceivers like the Raven (who is the 
primary instructor of man) ; 4 and 5, named from a certain mountain,’ 

‘The binary division indicated, along with the prominence of the 
Raven, suggests Tlingit influence, but this entire region needs much 
more study in order to develop its true social condition. 

From all of this evidence it seems certain that the matriarchal 
clan system among the Carriers and the western Nahane has been 
mainly, if not entirely, the result of coastal influences, and while 
lack of information prevents us from reaching an absolute conclu- 
sion regarding the Kutchin and their allies, we may suspect that 
the same is also true with them, 

Among coast tribes possessing a clan system the Ha-isla and 
Heiltsul may also be excluded in our search for its origin, Accord- 
ing to Boas the Ha-isla have six clans: Beaver, Eagle, Wolf, 
Salmon, Raven, Killer whale; and the Heiltsuk three; Eagle, 
Raven, and Killer whale. Both form parts of the great Wakashan 
linguistic stock which includes two: other principal groups — the 
Kwakiutl of Queen Charlotte sound and the Nootka of the west 
coast of Vancouver island. Of these the Nootka have paternal 
inheritance, and the Kwakiutl, although now transitional, have been 
shown by Boas* to have once been organized in the same way. 
‘This being the case, it is a simple and natural conclusion that the 
other divisions of the same stock were also formerly paternal but 
have been completely altered by contact with their northern 
neighbors, 

‘We ure thus brought to the point of seeking the origin of the 
clan system among three neighboring peoples of diverse language, 
the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian. 

In the first place it is interesting and important to know that the 
geographical area in which we are to look can be very considerably 
reduced ; this is due to the fact that at least a large part of the 
Tlingit people formerly lived at the mouths of Nass and Skeena 
rivers in much closer proximity to the other two stocks mentioned 
(see plate xvi). 

"Y Richardson, Arctic Searching Exp, London, 1851, p. 406, qooted by Bourke ln 


Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 1890, Ui, 22, 
"Rep. 5. Мб. Мими fot 1895, pps 333-335 
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The arguments on which this conclusion is based are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) A large proportion of the traditions of the different Tlingit, 
family groups state that they formerly lived on the coast of British 
Columbia “below Port Simpson." This would place them in the 
neighborhood of Old Metlakahtla, where were a large number of 
ancient towns of which many stories are still told, 

(2) This coincides completely with Tsimshian traditions, accord 
ing to which the Tsimshian have moved southwestward to the 
coast, in quite recent times, from their former homes near the sources 
of the Nass and the Skeena. 

(3) A comparative study of the Tlingit and Haida languages 
shows certain similarities which can most readily be explained in 
this way. The most striking point is that the name of nearly every 
animal not found upon the Queen Charlotte islands, but occurring on 
the neighboring mainland, is almost identical in the Haida and 
Tlingit tongues, The only name that the Haida seem to have bor- 
rowed from the Tsimshian is that for the mountain goat (maf), while 
the terms for grizzly bear, wolf, marten,’ wolverine, moose, and 
ground-squirrel are all plainly taken from Tlingit. Now, in the 
present geographical arrangement of the three stocks, there is no 
apparent reason for such preponderance in favor of Tlingit, ‘The 
communication between the southern Haida and the Tsimshian in 
historic times has been of so intimate a nature, and the Tsimshian 
language is so popular among the former (amounting, as it does, to 
the adoption of nearly all of their potlatch songs from that language, 
and of many other songs besides), that it seems incredible they 
should have gone so far afield as Alaska for the names of animals 
зо abundantly well known to the Tsimshian, Indeed one name for 
the Haida town on terms of closest social intimacy with the 
Tsimshian was “ Grizzly-bear town” (Xa'adjà Inagd-i), and the 
word for grizzly bear in Tlingit is 40137 . 

Whether all the Tlingit lived in this region is of much less 
consequence than the very evident fact that they consider it to have 
been once their most important seat. We are thus led back quite 
surely for the origin of clan organizations in the northwest to a 
Ye marten, However, i found on both the las und the mainland, 
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small section of coast on Hecate strait, within the present limits of 
British Columbia; and even could we go no farther, this result 
would be sufficient reward for the labor expended on it, What 
follows will be largely in the way of suggestion, but the suggestions 
are founded on some facts which may themselves prove of interest. 

Were we to attempt to reduce still further the number of stocks 
within which the origin of clans is to be sought, we should first 
exclude the Tsimshian. This stock is peculiar in its absolute 
linguistic isolation, and it might beat first supposed that a peculiar 
ity ín one respect might be associated with other peculiarities, such 
as the possession of a clan system. But on the other hand, as 
already noted, the people of this stock appear to have pushed down 
to the coast in comparatively recent times, directly against the 
stream of cultural influence ; again, had the clan system originated 
with them and been transmitted tothe Haida and Tlingit, we should 
expect to find them possessed of the same four-clan system, while, 
as a matter of fact, they have but two clans. An exception in the 
one case might be explained, but not so readily two such exceptions. 
Ifa two-clan system, however, be once established, it is not difficult 
to see how the number of clans might be increased. For instance, 
among the Tlingit there is a small group, called Vehadi, who are 
privileged to marry into either clan, consequently there is nothing 
to prevent these people from moving into other towns and, in time, 
from spreading all over the Tlingitcountry. They would thus con- 
pius clan, and, in fact, they do so today in every respect 
t size, 

Granting, however, that this point must still remain more or less 
doubtful, let us exclude the Tsimshian for the sake of the argu- 
ment and see what facts a study of the clan system among the 
Haida and Tlingit by themselves brings forth. These facts 1 state 
on the authority of personal notes recorded among the Haida in 
the winter of 1900-01 and among the Tlingit early in 1904. 

‘The Haida clans, members of which are found in every town 
and each of which is divided into a number of local, self-governing 
groups, are called Raven and Eagle. The second is also known as 
Gi ns, a term of. uncertain meaning but which may possibly con- 
tain the word for son" (gif). My investigation into the origin of. 
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these clans has seemed to develop a different character for each. 
‘Traditions regarding the Ravens lead back to three centers, with a 
certain tendency to carry two of these back into the third, a point 
near the southern end of the Queen Charlotte islands. But in only 
опе tale is reference made to immigration from beyond the sea or to 
any foreign groups having been received into the Raven clan. 
This exception is in the case of the leading Raven family of Skedans 
and relates that those people came down from Nass river with the 
people of Kitkatla ; but the account differs entirely from all others 
and appears to have arisen to explain the intimate friendship exist- 
ing between the leading families of the two places. Another tra- 
dition of the same group points back to one of the three origins 
above referred to and migration thence in an exactly opposite 
direction. 

Quite different are the traditions of the Eagle people. Not only 
do they fail to indicate the same unity of origin among the groups 
reckoned as Eagle, but some point to a strictly foreign inception. 
The only one that fails to do so is very short, relating how a certain 
Eagle woman married in Masset and had daughters there from 
whom the Eagle groups in that place came, and how she afterward 
went to Cape Ball, married a chief at that point, and had other 
children from whom came the Eagle families of Skidegate inlet, It 
‘seems to have been constructed rather with the idea of recording 
relationships and does not carry the history of the groups involved 
very far back. Part of the Eagles of the northern end of Graham 
island, however, refer their origin directly to the Stikine and Nass 
rivers. 

More significant, in my judgment, than either of these is the 
famous Haida story of Djilágons which records the origin of the 
southern groups of Eagles. According to this all of the inhabitants 
of a large town in the Haida country, except one woman, were once 
destroyed by fire. This woman, after various adventures, reached 
the Tsimshian country, married a chief and had many children by 
him, some of whom remained where they were while some returned 
to their mother’s country, From them, the story concludes, came 
five of the principal Haida families and several of those among the 
‘Tsimshian. This may indicate nothing more than the clan connec: 
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tion recognized between the groups involved in the story, but it is 
strange that all the progenitors are brought from the mainland rather 
than from the Haida side, while on the other hand the question is 
raised why, with the small exception above noted, there are no such 
traditions among the Raven groups. 

Itis worthy of notice in this connection that a wild band of Haida, 
described by the rest of the people as “' uncivilized,” once lived on 
the west coast of the Queen Charlotte islands and were reckoned as 
Ravens, Moreover, all of the towns of first consequence, except 
the comparatively modern ones like Tanu and Ninstints, were owned 
by families of the Raven clan, and to that clan are attributed all the 
chief deities recognized by the Haida people. 

Concerning the Tlingit clans my records are not so complete. 
One was called Raven ; the other, Wolf among the southern Tlingit 
and Eagle among the northern ones; but the independence of the 
groups of which each was composed was apparently greater than 
among the Haida, Even if it has no deep significance, it is peculiar 
that the status of the Tlingit clans seems to have been exactly the 
reverse of that among the Haida, The most prominent groups—those 
about which the nationality ofthe stock centered strongest—are Eagle 
or Wolf groups, such as the Kagwantan of Sitka and Chilkat, and the 
Nanyeayi of Wrangell, On the other hand it happens, by accident 
or otherwise, that all the groups known to me that are said to have 
been taken in from the outside, are Raven, This was true of the 
Kashkekwan of Yakutat, who are said to have been Athapascans, 
of part of the Katcade of Wrangell and Kake who were from the 
same source, and of the Kaskakoedi of Wrangell who claim to have 
been once Haida. 

Supposing that the Tlingit formerly lived along the mainland 
coast now occupied by the Tsimshian, where they were neighbors 
for a long time of the Haida on the coasts of the Queen Charlotte 
islands opposite, and supposing that both people had loose social 
‘organizations without clans, is it possible that the clan idea could 
have originated among them through intermarriage, resulting in the 
continued presence on each side of a number of persons of alien 
stock? Although no clan can now be traced back so far, we have 
several cases in which smaller groups have sprung up in this way, 
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such for instance being the history of the Tsimshian family GAAS 
who sprang from a Haida woman, and that of a now extinct group 
at Sitka who were also descended from the Haida. Differences in 
speech would probably tend more strongly to bring about such a 
distinction, The point least clear in this particular case is why the 
children should have been reckoned with the mother's rather than 
with the father’s people. 

General Conclusions —From the evidence presented by Morice 
and Boas I think it is safe to look for the original seat of the clan 
system with maternal descent on the northwest coast among the 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, and from that brought together by 
myself I consider it demonstrated that a large portion of the Tlingit 
once lived at the mouths of Nass and Skeena rivers. At the time 
when the clan system arose here, therefore (unless it be supposed 
always to have had existence among these people), we find the three 
stocks in question brought close together at this one point on the 
coast, So much seems certain. On the other hand I admit that 
my argument regarding the priority of the two-clan system among 
the Haida and Tlingit to the four-clan system of the Tsimshian and 
the upgrowth of the whole from matrimonial alliances between 
different people to be entirely hypothetical, ‘These are, however, 
hypotheses founded on certain observed peculiarities of social organ- 
ization in this region, such as the occurrence of a Tlingit group which 
can marry into cither of the two great clans, and on studies of the 
relative status of the two clans among the Haida and the Tlingit. 

One point developed incidentally in the preceding argument is 
that the origin of the system under discussion is traceable to a region 
where several different linguistic stocks were in close contact. 
Another institution characteristic of northwest coast culture —the 
so-called “secret societies" — seems to refer back to a similar area, 
although at a diferent point on the coast. Owing to the fact that 
the names applied to several of these secret societies are Kwakiutl, 
as well as to other considerations, Professor Boas has traced back 
their origin to that people and has further traced the origin of the 
cannibal rites to the Heiltsuk.' The traditions regarding these 
societies among the Haida, both at Masset and Skidegate, uniformly 

"Rep. C. S. Nat. Mut. for 1895, yp. 660-664. 
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place their beginning in  Gitadjo”,” evidently Kittizoo or Gyidestzo, 
the southermost Tsimshian town, which stood on Millbank sound, not 
far from the chief town of the Bellabella. Judging from the facts 
at our disposal, it would appear likely that the more important 
features of the secret societies arose among the Heiltsuk proper 
or Bellabella, who were in close contact with the Tsimshian of 
Kittizoo on опе side and with the Bellacoola on the other. Now 
these latter are a fragment of the great Salishan stock, which Boas 
supposes to have moved northward from among the coast Salish at 
some distant time to take up their abodes on Dean canal and Burke 
channel, Morice tells us, however, that the Athapascan Chilkotin, 
who now separate these people from their congeners in the interior, 
once occupied but a single village back of the Bellacoola and have 
driven the Shuswap eastward out of the valley of Chilkotin river 
quite recently! If this process has been going on for some time 
longer the interior Salish must have bordered on the Bellacoola at 
mo very distant day (see plate xvi), It would seem more likely, 
therefore, to suppose that some interior Salish at that time effected 
alodgment near the heads of the long inlets just mentioned, and 
have gradually pushed seaward, while the Chilkotin meanwhile cut 
them off from the rest of the linguistic stock to which they belong, 
and this explanation makes it easier to understand why they are not 
found at the mouths of those inlets. If this suggestion prove cor- 
rect, regarding both the origin of the Bellacoola and the point of 
‘origin of the secret societies, a possibility of influences having effected 
an entrance into the latter from the eastern Indians is suggested, 
more plausible than would at first appear. 


V Trans, Canadian Init, 182-93. p. 23. 





THE PERIODICAL ADJUSTMENTS OF THE ANCIENT 
MEXICAN CALENDAR 


By ZELIA NUTTALL 


The interesting question as to whether and how the ancient 
Mexicans rectified their calendar has been resuscitated by a treatise 
recently published in the Zeitschrift für Ethnologie under the title 
“The reetifications of the year and the length of the Venus year,” 
in which Prof. Edward Seler propounds the new hypothesis that the 
ancient Mexicans rectified their solar calendar by intercalating 10 
days at intervals of 42 years, and their Venus calendar by the 
deduction of four days at the end of 55 Venus years, which are 
equivalent to 88 solar years, 

On studying Professor Seler's treatise with the careful attention 
due to the work of such a well known authority, 1 was surprised 
to find therein certain inaccuracies which completely invalidate his 
theory, It is my duty to point out the following facts to my fellow 
workers, in order to avert the confusion which would inevitably 
arise if Professor Seler’s new hypothesis were to obtain currency 
amongst Americanists, 

In the opening sentences of his treatise, and in support of his 
statement that the oldest authorities explicitly deny that the Mexi- 
cans employed bissextile intercalation, Professor Seler quotes two 
passages from Bernardino de Sahagun's writings. In both of these 
the friar employs the expression “it is conjectured,” and in one he 
adds, “it is probable that in the festival held at intervals of four 
years the Mexicans made a bissextile intercalation. 

Commenting on this Professor Seler says : " Be it well noted 
that the friar does not say that he has heard this, he only says it is 
probable and it is conjectured. Therefore it is his own supposition 
only. And, in point of fact, no word of this occurs in the cor- 
responding portion of the Nahuatl text.” 

A reference to the passages quoted from Sahagun's work shows. 
that, in both cases, the point under consideration was the Ame or 
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period when an intercalation was made, and not the fact whether or 
not bissextile intercalation was employed by the Mexicans. Without 
entering into a discussion of the latter question, and merely for the 
purpose of accurately representing Sahagun's views, I refer the 
reader to the appendix to book 1v of the latter's Historia, with 
which Professor Seler is naturally supposed to be familiar. 

In the frars long and vehement refutation, contained in this 
appendix, of what he terms the “falsehoods” written about the 
native calendar by a now unknown friar, the following sentence 
occurs: 

“What he [the unknown friar] says about the bissextile inter- 
calation not being used is also false, for in the count known as the 


real calendar they count 365 days and every four years they count 
366 days by means of a festival that they hold for this purpose 


every four years," 

It is evident that, had Professor Seler quoted the above explicit 
expression of opinion by Sahagun, he could hardly have emphasized, 
as he does, that the friar expressed only “a supposition which is, 
indeed, directly contradicted by other early authors." 

The above sentence is followed by Professor Seler's statement 
that Motolinia, one of the first Spanish missionaries who went to 
Mexico, and after him Torquemada, denied that such an intercalation 
was used, and that the author of a chronicle written in Guatemala 
in 1683 maintained that neither the Mexicans or the Guatemalans 
employed bissextile intercalation. A translation is here given of this 
part of Professor Seler's text: 

“Whereas the old authors are quite explicit on this point, later 
scholars sought to meet the difficulty by the assumption that an 
intercalation was made at the end of the 52-year period. There is 
no doubt that this theory is to be assigned to the learned Jesuit 
Don Carlos Siguenza, who lived in the second half of the 17th 


century, 

"t An intercalation of a whole week of thirteen days at the end 
of the 52-year cycle, or, as León y Gama prefers, an intercalation 
of 25 days at the end of the double cycle of 104 years, would have, 
in point of fact, pretty well rectified the calendar. Unfortunately 
this whole theory is an idle or fantastic speculation which is not 
proven by any old record ; nor is it corroborated, so far as опе сап 
judge at present, by the picture-writings.”” 
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Professor Seler's positive assertions that the idea that the Mexi- 
cans intercalated 13 daysat the end of the 52-year cycle was à 
fantastic theory assignable to Siguenza y Gongora, and that no old 
document recorded such an intercalation, prove that Professor Seler 
must be unacquainted with the contents of the invaluable work 
written in 1656 by Jacinto de la Serna, a native Mexican priest and 
doctor of theology, who was thrice elected rector of the University 
of Mexico and was renowned for his erudition and knowledge of 
the language and antiquities of the Mexicans, 

As Sema's Manual de los Ministros de las Indias, including a 
treatise on the idolatries of the Mexicans, has been accessible to all 
students since 1899, when it was published in the Anales of the 
National Museum of Mexico, and as Professor Seler has quoted 
Serna's name in his publications, it appears inexplicable that he 
should ignore the testimony it contains in support of the fact that 
the Mexicans added 13 days to their 52-year cycle. 

The circumstance, recorded by Beristain, that Siguenza y 
Gongora actually owned the original manuscript of Serna's great 
work, which had been written when Siguenza was but eleven years 
of age, likewise furnishes proof that instead of originating what 
Professor Seler designates as “a fantastic theory,” the erudite 
Siguenza, and, after him, the most learned of Mexican scholars, 
accepted the following statements of Serna as authoritative : 


“The century of these natives consisted of no more: than fifty- 
twoyears, . , . At the end of these fifty-two years they intercalated 
thirteen days which did not pertain to any month or year and were 
designated by no name likeall other days. These days were passed 


nate, unlucky, and sad, and those persons who were born on one of 
them were considered unlucky. During these thirteen days, which 
Qonstiuted one of their weeks, all ires were extinguished throughout 
the lands subject to the Mexican monarchy. They named the ele- 
ment fire * Xluhtecuhtli” or the Lord of the Year. During all of 
these days nothing was undertaken, no food which required cooking 
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«On the thirteenth day, all persons being on the watch, the 
high priest lighted the new fire with fire-sticks, at sun-rise, on the 
summit of the hill of Ixtapalapa, and thence it was distributed 
throughout the land, with great rejoicing and shouting, and music 
made by their wooden drums, war drums, clarionets, rattles, and 
other instruments, the same ceremony being observed in all parts. 

“These thirteen days were considered miserable because of the 
lack of fire, but on the day when the above ceremony was performed 
they began a new cycle, in such an ingenious manner, that, after 
the intercalated days had passed without having been designated 
by any sign or counted by signs like ordinary days, or dedicated 
to any of their gods, they began the new year and cycle in such a 
way that, if the preceding cycle had commenced with the sign One 
Calli, or house, the next cycle began with the sign One Tochtli, or 
rabbit... And when this cycle ended, the same intercalation of 
thirteen days and the ceremony. of lighting the new fire were ob- 
served, and they passed on to the third sign, Acatl, or cane, and then 
to Tecpatl, or flint. At the close of four cycles, or 208 years, they 
began again by One Calli, Thus the same combination of sign and 
number recurred only every four cycles. 

In another portion of his work Serna states: 

" After each year of 360 days, five days were intercalated, which 
were also called Nemontemi and were regarded as unfortunate .. . 
like the thirteen interealary days of the year-cycle, but with this 
difference, that whereas the latter constitute a count of the bissex- 
tiles which were omitted in the cycle and were not numbered or 
marked by day-signs, the five days are those which are lacking in 
the [calendar] year, which did not contain more than 360 days." 

The following important statement by Sema proves that a 
denial, such as made by Motolinia, Torquemada, and the chronicler 
cited by Professor Seler, that bissextile intercalation was used, does 
not necessarily constitute a denial that the thirteen-day intercalation 
was employed : 

* And although they had no knowledge of the bissextile year, they 
attained the same result by means of the thirteen intercalary days 
added to each cycle. Thus there actually existed an accord between 
the native years and days with the years of the Church, but a diver- 
gence in the months, of which the Mexicans had eighteen.” .  . 
(сар, уп, раг. 1.) 

‘The above quotations from what is the clearest dissertation on 
the native calendar in existence, and which was written 27 years 
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before the Guatemalan chronicle classed by Professor Seler among 
the “old authorities,” suffice to demonstrate the error of the latter's: 
assertion that the 13-day intercalation is “not proven by any 
record" and is “a fantastic speculation assignable to the learned 
Jesuit Siguenza." 

In my Preliminary Notes on the Ancient Mexican Calendar Sys- 
tem, published five years before Serna's invaluable work appeared, 
I maintained that the 13-day intercalation at the end of each 52= 
year cycle was not only the natural outcome of the ingenious 
numerical system, but that its use explained and reconciled certain 
conflicting statements concerning the recorded names of the first 
days of the years. By means of tables I demonstrated, at that 
time, how the mere use of the 13-day intercalation caused each suc- 
cessive cycle to begin with the 20-day signs in rotation, the ob- 
vious result being the formation of a great cycle consisting of 20 
cycles, each of these easily distinguished by the mere fact that it 
commenced with 2 different day-sign. Combined with the four 
year-signs in regular rotation, these day-signs afforded a means of 
distinguishing each cycle with a different name. It was my opin- 
ion then, as it is now, that the calendar system itself furnishes 
Positive evidence that the 13-day intercalation at the end of the 52- 
year cycle was an all-important factor which was depended on by 
the ancient calendar makers when they planned their ingenious 
cyclical system. 
1t will be for my fellow-students to judge how much the internal 
evidence furnished by the calendar system itself and by Serma's 
testimony, which was adopted by the most learned of his country- 
‘men, outweighs Professor Seler’s new hypothesis that the Mexicans 
rectified their calendar by adding 10 days to 42 years. 

Let us now examine Professor Seler's equally novel theory that 
the ancient Mexicans periodically adjusted 55 Venus years with 88 
Si by adding to the 88 years a Mexican year shortened by 
4 

As by “Mexican year” Professor Seler designates the vague 
solar year of 365 days, the intercalation be suggests consists of 
361 days and is intended to adjust 88 vague solar years to 55 
Venus years. 
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Unlike Señor Paso y Troncoso, whose work he does not men- 
tion, but which contains the most painstaking and instructive study 
of the Venus year in connection with the Mexican calendar that 
has yet been published, Professor Seler makes no attempt to recon- 
cile his theoretical adjustment with the fixed periods of the native 
calendar system, Had he more thoroughly tested the adaptabilities. 
of the numerical system he would have found that a periodical ad- 
justment of the count of vague solar years to Venus years could 
have been made iba manner even more simple than that suggested 
by Señor Troncoso, but as essentially the natural outcome of the 
native system itself. 

Although I had not intended publishing it in advance of my 
work on the Mexican Calendar, I here submit a table which forms a 
part of the reconstruction of the calendar system which I made in 
1892, the printed plates of which have since been preserved and ex- 
hibited in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge; 

This table demonstrates the fact which Señor Troncoso first 
noted, and which Professor Seler has also recorded, how, owing to 
the numerical structure of the system, a series of synodic periods 
of Venus, each consisting of 583.92, or, roughly speaking, 584 
days, incvitably produced or formed a cycle which completed itself 
only at the end of 65 Venus years, a. 66th. Venus year infallibly, 
beginning on a day of the same sign and number as the first. 

‘An interesting fact, which seems to have escaped Señor Tron- 
coso, but which Professor Seler has observed, is that, throughout 
the 65-year cycle, the Venus years begin on only five out of the 
twenty days of the Mexican calendar. This natural result of the 
system associated a Venus cycle with five special day-signs and 
divided it into groups of five Venus years, equaling eight vague 
solar years. 

Let us now see how simply the count of Venus years could have 
been adjusted to the count of vague solar years by merely adhering. 
to the order of the calendar system itself. 

Five Venus years, or 5 х 584 days, contain 2,920 days and are 
exactly equal to eight vague solar years of 365 days each. There- 
fore, at regular intervalsof eight years the Venus and solar calendars 
met, with slight divergences—an interesting detail in connection 
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with the records that a special festival, associated with the planet 
Venus, was celebrated at intervals of eight years. 

The complete Venus cycle of 65 synodic periods equals 2 x 52= 
104 vague solar years, as 65 X 584 = 37,960 days, and 104.X 
365 = 37,960 days. 

The system which produced the above harmonious results also 
furnishes the means of rectifying, in an equally harmonious and 
simple manner, not only the divergences between both counts, but 
those between the apparent movements of the sun and Venus, and 
their respective calendars, Notwithstanding Professor Seler's asser- 
ions to the contrary, Serna's authority, corroborated by other 
writers and by the system itself, establishes the fact that a group of 
thirteen days effectively adjusted the 52-year solar cycle, 

Accordingly, a period of 2 x 52 = 104 vague solar years, equaling 
the cycle of 65 Venus years, received two intercalations of thirteen 
days each, which converted the 104 vague solar years into tropical 
years of 365.25 days, with a total number of 37,973 days, 

On the other hand, at the end of the Venus cycle of 65 synodic 
periods, calculated as of 584 instead of 583.92 days, the Venus 
calendar was ahead of astronomical facts. As its progression. 
amounted to about five days, it is obvious that, by simply deducting 
a five-day group from the end of the Venus cycle, i. e., by beginning 
the subsequent cycle five days earlier, a most simple and effective 
rectification of the Venus calendar was possible, 


CYCLE OF PLANET VENUS 


Conssing of 5x 13 — 65 synodic periods of. $83.92 584 
days each, and beginning on day 1 Cipactli. 


سک 
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Note, — Five Venus years are equal to eight vague solar years: 


$x584— 2,920, and 
8 x 365 = 2,920. 


Thus the Venus cycle equals 2 x 52 = 104 vague solar years, 
as 65 x 584 = 37,960 days, and 104 x 365 = 37,960 days. 

The deduction of a five-day period from its end would effec- 
tively adjust the Venus cycle and cause the three cycles which fol- 
low to begin with the following sets of day-signs: 


сах п. сеш ш. Cra 1V. 
Cocaquauhtli Ozomatli Ehecatl 
Xochiti Quauhtii Miquiztli 
Cuetzpalin. Quiahuitt Ttzcuintli. 
тосын Calli Ocelot! 
Malinalli Mazatl Tecpat 


I pause here to point out the harmonious perfection of a system. 
which permitted the progression of the Venus calendar and the 
retrogression of the count of vague solar years to be rectified by 
the simple deduction of an integral five-day group in one case and 
the addition of integral thirteen-day groups in the other. 

t is interesting to observe, what I am the first to point out, the 
effect produced by the deduction of a five-day group at the end of 
each Venus cycle: it causes each of four successive cycles to be 
associated with a fresh set of five day-signs and starts a great cycle 
which completes itself only at the conclusion of the four cycles or 
after the 4 x 5 — 20 day-signs have served in turn as initial days, 
on exactly the same principle that is applied in the great solar cycle. 

‘The great Venus cycle and the lesser cycles it embraces present 
a resemblance to an inner wheel revolving rapidly from left to right 
and an outer one turning more slowly in retrogressive motion. 
The latter is curiously matched by the retrogressive numeration 
recorded in the accompanying table, in which the 65 Venus years 
are seen to begin, in succession, on days the numbers of which run 
backward. 

Evolved from the numerical system itself, the great Venus 
cycle, embracing 4 x 65 = 260 Venus years, thus accords perfectly 


A ae ae 
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with the Tonalpoualli, the 260-day period or unit year which con- 
stitutes the basis of the system. 

‘The harmonious working of this masterpiece of ingenuity is 
further demonstrated by the following detail; At the end of 4 x 
65 = 260 Venus years, unless a different adjustment were made, 
the following cycle would begin on the days of the first group, but 
in a different order, the sign Acatl taking the lead, and so on until 
the 4.x § = 20 possible combinations were exhausted. 

Another remarkable fact, which Señor Troncoso first noted, 
is that the total sum of intercalary days added to the 4 x 13 = 52 
vague solar years, multiplied by 20, and forming the great solar 
cycle of 1,040 years, amounted to 260 days or a complete funda- 
mental unit of the calendar system. 

It would appear as though, when they devised the system based 
on the 260-day period, the calendar-makers must have had in view 
the simultaneous and ultimate formation of a great solar cycle 
of 4X 13 — 52 x 20 = 1,040 years rectified by 20 intercalations 
of 13 days each, forming a total sum of 260 days, and of a great 
Venus cycle of 5 x 13 =65 x 4=260 synodic revolutions, recti- 
fied by the deduction of 260 groups of five days each, or 1,300 days. 

The close association of the five-day group with the Venus 
calendar, produced by its employment to rectify the apparent pro- 
gression of the planet, suggests a possible explanation of the pecu- 
liarity that, in Mayz and Mexican manuscripts, the sign of the planet 
Venus consists of five dots, which might also designate the groups 
of five Venus years equaling eight vague solar years. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the striking contrast afforded by 
the simple and harmonious way of rectifying the calendar so clearly 
indicated by the system itself, and the complicated adjustment 
suggested by Professor Seler, which are not in harmony with the 
fixed order of the cyclical system, in which groups of 42 and 88 
years and intercalations of 10 or 361 days or deductions of four 
days are absolutely out of order. 

Before presenting the newly gained evidence furnished by an 
important document which has only just been published in full and 
which proves the astronomical origin of the 260-day period, I will 
make passing mention of the lunar count —the Meztlipohualli of 
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the ancient Mexicans, of which I submitted an experimental recon- 
struction to the Congress of Americanists at Huelva in 1892. 

Fresh light is also thrown on this subject by Serna, who records 
that “the months were counted [by the Mexicans] like the Hebrews, 
from one neomenia to another, that is to say, from one appearance 
of the new moon to another , . . the word for month being the 
same as moon, thus a month was called one moon. It was by this 
count that the women counted the months of their pregnancy. . . 
In Oaxaca they had a count of thirteen months, with thirteen gods, 
one for cach month,” 

I may here pause to point out that Serna's record that the 
lunar count was especially used by women in association with a 
nine-months' period is of particular significance and importance in 
connection with the 260-day period which, as I have noted else- 
where, accords with the period of human gestation. The view 1 
expressed at Huelva, that the “Nine Lords of the Night” were 
the nine moons of the lunar year, is corroborated by Sema's state- 
ment that each of the thirteen moons of the Oaxaca lunar calendar 
had its special god. In the experimental reconstruction which T 
submitted at Huelva, the cycle formed consisted of 4 x 13 — 52 
lunar years of 265 days each. In pointing out the advantages of 
the 265- over the 365-day period as a means of cursive registration 
of dates, I quoted the following opinion, concerning the merits of 
the 260-day period, expressed to me in a letter by Sir Norman 
Lockyer: 


"The short year of 260 days is magnificent; it was the very 
finest thing they could have done, The Iunation is 29.53 days and 
nine lunations are equal to 265.7 days. The short year therefore, 
plus an epact of five days, equalled nine moons, so this brought the 
moon right, that is to say, the new moon (or the full moon, it is 
immaterial) would begin the second short year, third short year, and 
зо оп" 


An objection to my. reconstruction, raised by several fellow- 
workers, amongst them Dr Daniel G. Brinton, was that we had no 
documentary evidence to prove that such a lunar count was ever 
actually employed by the ancient Mexicans. 

Serna, however, supplies us with the missing record of the 
existence of a lunar calendar, He records the names of the Mex- 
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ican “Nine Lords of the Night" and describes how a nocturnal 
calendar consisting of a count of nine night periods was employed, 
A simple verification of his statements concerning this nine-night 
count not only shows how intimately it was associated with the 260- 
day period, but furnishes further indications of the connection of the 
latter with the lunar count, 

It is obvious that a 260-day or -night period embraces exactly 
29 groups of 9 nights each, and also, approximately, 9 vague luna- 
tions of 29 days each. 

Serna points out that the 259tb night of a count of nine nights, 
beginning on the sign of the first Lord of the Night, infallibly falls 
on the sign of the eighth lord, and that, consequently, the 260th 
night corresponds to the sign of the ninth lord, 

An experimental reconstruction of this basis further: reveals 
that the 9 x 29 night periods contained in the Tonalpoualli would 
naturally begin on the signs of the Nine Lords of the Night in the 
following order of rotation: 


29 day period No. 1 begins on the sign of the lord x 








E " з 
3 m 5 
4 " 1 
5 9 
6 a 
7 4 
8 “ 6 
" 3 “ 8 


The experimental addition of the five-day epact which, ax Sir 
Norman Lockyer has pointed out, would so effectively adjust the 
lunar count, initiates a cycle of 9 x 9 true lunar years of 265 days 
each, which begins as follows : 


Year 1 om the sign of the lord 


2 H 6 
з 4 2 
4 “ 4 


‘the cate of the solar calerular, in which, as is well known, a tv ‘was added. 
ithe native year of 360 days in order to adjust the. ткы ны ee i 
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On the other hand, as the duration of nine lunations exceeds 
265 days by exactly 17 hrs., 36 m., and 27 s., this excess, gradu- 
ally accumulating, would soon cause a marked divergence in a pro- 
longed count of successive periods of 265 days. 

At the end of the 9x 9 =81 lunar years of 265 nights the 
retrogression of the lunar calendar would amount to 6 days, 14 
hrs, 28 m, and 3s, It is interesting, moreover, to note that the 
lunar cycle of 9 x 9 = 81 years exceeds in length the 52-year 
cycle of solar years of 365 days each by 6 years and 295 days; 
the latter period consisting of one 260-day period and 35 days 
(e, 4x9—1 day). 

Postponing further discussion of the 265-day period, 1 now draw 
attention to the hitherto inedited treatise on the observation of the 
planet Venus by the ancient Mexicans, attributed to no less an 
authority than Friar Mototinia, which has just been published in the 
City of Mexico by Dr Nicolás León and in Paris by Señor Luis 
Garcia Pimentel, 

‘The existence of this precious manuscript in the library of the late. 
Joaquin Icazbalceta has long been known to scholars, but it was 
Señor Troncoso who first published, in 1883, fragmentary quotations 
from its pages. Since then Señor Alfredo Chavero and Professor 
Edward Seler have referred to it as a valuable source of information 
concerning: the observation of the planet Venus by the Mexican 
priesthood. 

‘The extracts printed below suffice to establish that an astronom- 
ical origin was assigned to the 260-day period by the Mexicans 
themselves. A table of the 260-day period accompanies the fol- 
э text: 





lained the calendar or table of the star 
e Hoe or, эне. age of the Indians, Hueycitlalin (lit, 
the Great Star) or Тег ү the:Shining One). 

“The table given here can be designated as the calendar of the 
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Indians of New Spain, which they counted by a star which, in the 
autumn, begins to appear, toward evening, in the west with a clear 
and resplendent light. Indeed, those who have good eye-sight and 
know where to look for it can perceive it from mid-day on, 

“This star is that we call Lucifer, etc. ... . As the sun goes 
lower and the days grow shorter the star seems to rise—thus each 
day it appears a little higher until the sun seems to reach it and 
pass it in the summer and spring when it sets with the sun and is 

ble through its light, 

“And in this land the duration of time from the day when it 
first appears to when after rising on high it loses itself and disappears, 
amounts to 260 days, which are figured and recorded in said calen- 
dar or table... 

the sign cipactli is the first day of the 260 and of all 
‘This count is not that of the course of the sun or the year, 
nor is it in respect to [the sun] that itis named and the signs exist, 
but itis from contemplation of the star. They named this count 
Tonalpoualli . . . which means the count of the planets or heavenly 
bodies which illuminate or give light, and by this they did not only 
signify the planet named Sun. . . . They also name the star Citlal- 
tona, or ' the star of light." 

“ Next to the sun they adored and made more sacrifices to this 
star than to any other celestial or terrestrial creature. The astron- 
Omers knew on what day it would appear again in the east ater it 
had lost itself or disappeared in the west, and for this first day they 
prepared a feast, warfare, and sacrifices, ` The ruler gave an Indian 
who was sacrificed at dawn, as soon as the star became visible. . . . 
In this land the star lingers and rises in the east as many days as 
in the west— that is to say, for another period of 260 days. Some 
add thirteen days more, which is one of their weeks. 

“They also kept account, like good astrologers, of all of the 
days when the star was visible, The reason why this star was held 
in such esteem by the lords and people, and the reason why they 
counted the days by this star and yielded reverence and offered sac. 
rifices to it, was because these deluded natives thought or believed 
that when one of their principal gods, named Topiltzin or Quetzal- 
coatl, died and left this world, he transformed himself into that 
resplendent star, . . . " 


While it is obvious that the recorded observations as to the season 
and the period of visibility of the planet Venus, being necessarily 
transitory, apply only to one year, the above authoritative statements 
definitely establish not only that the 260-day period began with the 
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day Cipactli and was named the " Tonalpoualli " or “ count of the 
celestial shining bodies," but that it was actually employed for the 
purpose of registering the apparent movements of the planet Venus. 

Emphasizing again that the Tonalpoualli more closely corre- 
sponds to the duration of nine lunations than tothe periods be- 
tween the superior conjunction and digressions of the planet Venus, 
which is of 220 and not of 260 days as Motolinia records, 1 also 
wish to point out how admirably its numerical system is adapted 
to the registration of astronomical data in general. A striking 
instance of this adaptability is obtained if we experimentally register 
the synodic periods of the planet Mars. 

‘According to Sir Norman Lockyer this planet takes 779.94. 
= 780 days to return to the same position with regard to the earth, 
If we fix on the day 1 Acatl of the Mexican calendar, for in- 
stance, as that on which the position of the planet is registered, 
and count 780 days, we ascertain that the 7815t day falls again on 
the sign 1 Acatl and will continue to do so indefinitely. It can 
readily be seen how, in this case, a planet would come to be identi- 
fied with a single day and sign until marked progression called for 
an adjustment and the adoption of a different sign. 

It is of course impossible to enter here into what would neces- 
sarily be an extended discussion of the much debated question as 
to the date and day-sign on which the Mexican solar calendar 





The publication of Serna's and Motolinia's important docu- 
ments obliges students of the ancient Mexican calendar, myself 
included, to revise some of their conclusions and to abandon others 
which were reached prior to an acquaintance with these works. 

"The purpose of the present communication will be fulfilled if it 
directs the attention of American scholars to the important evidence 
which Professor Seler has ignored, and to the undeniably harmoni- 
ous results which I have obtained by partly revised reconstructions 
on the lines indicated by Serna and Motolinia and confirmed by 
other early authors. 

‘The following résumé of the main features of the reconstructed 
independent solar, lunar, and Venus year cycles are respectfully 
submitted to the consideration of my fellow-workers : 
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I 

A count of solar years of 360 + 5 = 365 days subdivided into 
groups of 5, 13, and 20 days, forming lesser cycles of 4 x 13 e 52 
years, each adjusted by an epact consisting of an integral 13-day 
Group, and a great cycle of 20 x 52 = 1,040 years, at the end of 
which the total number of epacts employed for the purpose of rec 
tifying the calendar amounted to 20x 13 = 260 days, or one inte- 
gral Toralpoualli, 





n 

A nocturnal count of lunar years of 260 J- 5 e 265 nights sub- 
divided into 29 groups of 9 nights and embracing 9 lunations, 
forming a cycle of 9 x 9 = 81 lunar years, at the end of which 
retrogression would amount to 6 days, 14 hrs., 28 m., and 3 s. 

It is obvious that the addition of an integral 13-day group at 
the end of two lunar cycles would have effectually adjusted the lunar. 
calendar, a fact which is not only interesting per s but also in con- 
nection with the method of adjusting the solar calendar, 





ш 
A count of Venus years of 584 days each, subdivided into 5- 
day groups, forming lesser cycles of $ x 13 965 years, each ad- 
justed by the deduction of one integral 5-day group; a great cycle 
of 4.x 65 = 260 years with a total deduction of 4 x $= 20 days, 
and a greater cycle of § x 260 = 1,300 years, with a total deduc- 
tion of $ x 20 = 100 days, 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—IV 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 
VIL — Tue Vern — Continued 

16. Tue Vernar Ixrix um. — Transitive verbs with a definite 
object have inserted before the first vowel of the verb the particle 
um to express the past and present tenses of the indicative mode, 
providing that the action expressed by the verb has already been 
referred to or indicated. Thus, if a ship (modong) has been sighted 
and reported, the question is asked, Mayi /umii i medong? "Who 
saw the ship?”, inserting the particle um before the first vowel of 
the word Z (see), If some one suddenly sights it, however, he says 
Hulii i medong/ 1 see the ship," in this case prefixing a verbal 
particle to the verb." 

The infix um is also used with those intransitive verbs which 
lack the prefix fan, or a similar syllable (as faldgo, run ; fatichong, 
sit), and it forms the infinite of all transitive verbs as well as of the 
intransitive verbs indicated. 

‘This use of a verbal infix is a feature of the Chamorro language, 
separating it from all languages of Polynesia and Melanesia proper, 
Strangely, however, it is also a characteristic of the languages of 
the widely remote inhabitants of Madagascar, the Javanese, and the 
Khmers of Cambodia, as well as of the nearer Philippine archipelago, 
Examples of the use of verbal infixes in the languages referred 
to are: 








Chamorro, «йш, from the root chile, сапу. 
Tagilog, шал from the root bora, read; 
Malay, pumitihan, from the root pili, choose; 
Javanese, Aumurud, from the root Auruê, — fame; 
Khmer, samdap, from the root slap, dead. 


Of the common origin of the languages of Polynesia, Melanesia, 
and the Malay archipelago there can be no doubt, Many words 
Vice Amurican Anthropologist, vol. 5, p. 310 (p 22 of reprint), доз, 


sor 
Mn ra nos 
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common to all bear evidence to this fact in the same way as the 
words which prove the relationship of the languages of the great 
Aryan family. These words are not only names of common objects, 
such as sky, fire, fish, bird, but also the names of a number of eco- 
nomic plants, such as coconut, sugar-cane, yam, and, as we have 
already seen, the personal pronouns and the numerals. The simi- 
larity of the grammatical structure of the Chamorro language to 
that of the Philippine dialects and of other western idioms shows 
that the ancestors of the people of Guam did not accompany the 
ancient Polynesians or Melanesians in their exodus, but remained 
united with the original stock inhabiting the Malay archipelago and. 
the Philippines, together with the ancestors of the settlers of Mada- 
gascar until the evolution of the grammatical features which now 
are common to these people, and of which not a trace is to be found 
in the eastern Pacific races, From what has just been said it must 
not be inferred that the vocabularies of the languages of Guam and 
the Philippines are closely allied, Outside of the primitive words 
referred to above, they have little in common. 

In the following examples the first list includes verbs conjugated 
with the infix um; the second includes verbs having the intransitive 
prefix fan, or a syllable like it, which are conjugated without the 
infix wm. In forming the tenses, the infinitive and the preterite or 
past definite af the indicative are derived directly from the definite, 
or urgent imperative; the present and imperfect of the indicative, 
which may be compared to the progressive form of the English 
(‘Tam laughing ', or ' 1 was laughing"), implying continued action, 
are derived from the indefinite, or suspended imperative, 


A.—Infinitives. with wm, 


Moor Ravoruicaray Roor  Iwmiriva Pamat ane 
Aurmariea: Seurmvow urecavies. ams Prerrae {лыы 
laugh, Milet, chachalez, — chumáleg,  chumáchateg. 
weep, tingis, алд, fama, fumárangis. 
lie down, dson, dason, umdson,  umäason. 
rise, kahúlo, Ааш,  kumahúlo, {шайды 


descend, Ме, тоқ, пинор, ипар. 


"The difference between te two formas of imperative ia explained under the 
“t Redapäication"", derum Anthrsjoagit, v. 6, p. vta (p 66 териш), кум. 
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к, hana, hátanao, —— humánao, — humáhanao. 
carry, chile, cküchule, — chumdie,  chumiichule. 
say, saga, sásaga, sumága,  sumásags. 
enter, hålom,  håhalom,  kumálom,  kumáhalem. 
go out, Або  húhuyong,  kumäyong,  humúhuyong 
swim, пф,  nánañgo, тшд, —— mumánaRpo. 
lament, gung, бирин, шайлан,  umúugung. 
hide, atog, datog, шпі, umdafog. 


blaspheme, «Ано, — cháchagfme, — chumájfme, — chumdchatfino. 
B.— nfinitives without um. 





Reer  Raeerucaeme Rot lors Pm ax 
ыткан, белеке 1ши. ано Риктиштк. 

see (intr) — fami тая, 

read (intr) Jamditai, manditai, 

write (intr.). ange, manige, 

carry (iotr,) Jañule, maule, 

ш, fatáchong, matáchong, — matátachong. 

run, Лиро, malágo, mal&lagr. 

arrive, y mato, тш. 


go on foot, famókat, mamáókat. mamómokat. 
Examples of the use of verbs with the infix: wm: 





Hayi tumataitai i lebbloko 1 Who is reading my book? 
Guaho tumataltal, Тутшайаї уд, 1 ат reading (it). 
Hayi kumano i hahet t Who ate the orange? 
Si Huan humano. Kumano si Huan. Yoho ate (it). 
Hayi tumaha ¢ hayuho 1 Who cut my wood? 
Si tata tumaha. Tumaha si tata. Father cut it. 
Hayi tumuge ini na katta } Who wrote this letter? 
Tumuge i chêluho. My brother wrote (it). 
Hayi chumdchaleg guenao na guma Р Who is laughing in that house? 
Chumáchaleg £ famaguen. ‘The children are laughing. 
Examples of the use of verbs with the Infinitive : 
Malago yò umason: T wish to lie down. 
Munga umason. You must not lie down. 
Мила уд humanas, I won't go. 
Munga gui kumalom, He won't come in. 
Manga samaga si nana. Mother will not stay. 
Siña yò humuyong May I go out? 


Sina hao sumaga giya hame. — You may stay at our house. 
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Reduplicated Form with Chamo.—With verbs which take wm 
in the infinitive, the precative chamo causes the reduplication of the 
accented syllable, as in the present or progressive form, This may 
be considered as a progressive form of the infinitive : 

Camo umáason / Don't lie down! Don't be lying down. 

Chamo kumahanae / Don't go! Don't be going. You must not 
be going. 

Chamo humAhalom + Do not enter! Don't be entering. 

Chamo sumásaga/ Do not stay! You must not be staying. 

17, VERBAL PARTICLES — Verbal particles precede the verb and 
are united with it enclitically. They indicate person, but they are 
quite distinct from the personal pronoun. They are used with all 
verbs in the future, whether transitive or intransitive, but are used 
in the past and present of transitive verbs only when they have 
a definitely indicated object and their action has not before been 
referred to. Following are the verbal particles of the Chamorro 





language: 
Past ano Parser, Furune Siouas, 
hu- hu- ast person. 
un- un 2d person, 
m m 3d person. 

Dat Ax Pinar. 
ta uta- ast penson inclusive. 
tne ine 18t person exclusive, 
en- en- 2d penon. 
ba- uha- 34 penon. 


As in the form of the verb where the infix wm is used, the 
preterite indicative of verbs conjugated with prefixed particles is 
formed from the definite, or urgent, imperative, and the imperfect 
and present from the reduplicated form, which is the indefinite or 
suspended imperative. Examples : 

Buchule i tihongmo gigima, 1 carried your hat to the house. 

Hui i lähen magalahe, saw the son of the governor. 

Huchuchule i niyeg siha, 1 amor was carrying the coconuts, 

Hwlilit i guikan gi tipo, 1 see the fish in the well. 

Tali i chélumo ni i bachet, We (you and 1) saw your brother who 
is blind, 
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Hafa nao? Ti hutunga, What is that? I do not know (it). 
Unäi i tätåħo gi ядо, You saw my father in the ranch, 

Uii i atime açupa, He will sce your father tomorrow. 

Hadi nigab i chëhumo, He saw your brother yesterday. 

In the above examples it will be observed that the verb has a 
definitely indicated object and that the action of the verb has not 
before been expressed. 

Particles used with the Imperative, — lt. has already been stated 
that the definite imperative, second person singular, is the simple 
root of the verb. The other persons of the imperative are formed 
from the future very much as in the English expressions ' she shall 
go. the shall do it, ‘they shall work' Examples: 

Lii i gima? See the house! 
Let him see the house | 
Let us see the house ! 
See ye the house ! 
Uhnji й сіта) ‘They shall see the house ! 

18, Tur Possessive Fonu or Twe Vern. — As already indi- 
cated, person and number are expressed in certain verbs by means 
of possessive particles suffixed enclitically to the verb! The pre- 
terite or past definite tense is formed directly from the definite 
imperative, or primitive form of the verb, and the present or 
imperfect has the reduplicated form, Examples: 








науа шта, What did he say? What said he? 
Hoja нарта What is he saying? What was he saying? 
Tug máme, We said, we did say. 


Jigmámame, We arê saying, we were saying. 

In this form of the verb the reduplication takes place not neces- 
satily in the root of the verb, but in the accented syllable of the 
new word formed by combining enclitically the possessive suffix 
with the root. In verbs denoting mental action, as already stated, 
the effect of reduplicating the verb would be to weaken its mean- 
ing ; so that with the verb malago, for instance, the unreduplicated 
form is used in the present as well as in the past tense: a/a mala- 
gómo? What do you wish? or, what did you wish? Gadko, 1 
prefer. Hinasóko, T think, 


See 





ABL, vols Sy p. $13 (p. 30 of reprint), 1903. 
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The use of this form of the verb may be compared to that of 
the Polynesian dialects, in which a common form of expression is, 
'What is your wishing?'— Hawaan, Zeaka kom makemabe? 
Aole ona manao e kele. ‘None his wishing to go. ‘He did not 
wish to go." 

19, Tue Passive Voice. —To express the passive voice, when 
the agent is singular, the particle in must be inserted before the first 
vowel of the verb, his has the effect of changing the vowel a to 
@, oto e, and uto i, as in the formation of abstract nouns. Thus, 
from gite, seize, we have rinZiz, to be seized by some one. 

When the agent of the action is not expressed, or is plural, the 
passive voice is indicated by prefixing the particle ma to the verb. 
Thus, from gûte, we have magóte, to be seized by more than one, 
or simply ‘ seized,’ without expressing the agent. 

The present and imperfect tenses are formed by reduplication as 
in the other forms of the verb; as, pinze yo nu i lake, 1 was seized 
by the man; ginegéte yo nu i chélumo, Î am (or was) being seized 
by your brother; magóte yo mui lálale, 1 was seized by the men; 
magogóte yo uu E mañelumo, Y am (or was) being seized by your 
brothers, 

The passive voice cannot be used if the agent is of the first or 
the second person, or if the subject of the verb is of the first person 
and the agent is of the singular or dual number unless the agent is 
without article, adjective, or preposition. Thus itis proper to trans- 
late by the passive voice, ‘I was stung by a wasp" (/naka yo sasata), 
7 We were stung by mosquitos’ (Aaxmaaka ham Ramo) But the 
sentence ‘I was stung by that big centipede ' must be rendered in 
Chamorro ‘That big centipede stung me' ; and * The berries were 
picked by me” must be translated ‘I picked the berries? Other 
examples : 

Finanague sí Host as Pedro, Joseph was taught by Peter. (Agent 











singular.) 
Mafandan Host Palomoi pale — The priest who taught me was called 
mi i fumague yò, Jost Palomo. (Agent not specified.) 
Binaba hao as Tata, Thou wert whipped by Father. (Agent 
singular.) 


Mamofea si Eliseo nu megne Elisha was ridiculed by many boys. 
na famagion. (Agent plural.) 
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Manmaakude hamyo na i Ye were uided by your-fellow-country- 
manachataotaomiyo. men. (Verb and agent plural.) 

20. Mope. As we have seen, inflections are made by means of 
reduplication and by the addition of prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. 
Though not corresponding to the grammatical structure of the 
Aryan group of languages, the Chamorro verbs may be considered 
to have four modes, the imperative, infinitive, indicative, and 


conditional. 
IMPERATIVE MODE 


There are two imperatives, the definite or urgent, which is the 
simple root of the verb, and the indefinite or suspended, which is 
the reduplicated form of the root. The definite imperative ex- 
presses a command which is urgent and is expected to be obeyed 
immediately, as Hanae! Go! The indefinite or suspended im- 
perative expresses a command, request, or exhortation, which is 
not expected to be obeyed forthwith; as chdchaleg/ laugh (and 
the world laughs with you) ; domag, bathe (as when a doctor ad- 
vises a patient) The second person of the imperative is the same 
in the singular and plural. The third person of the imperative is 
similar to the third person singular and plural of the future, as, 
wi, let him see, or he shall see; uhalii, let them see, or they 
shall see, The first person plural is similar to that of the preterite 
and present, as, talii, let us see. An interesting feature of the 
Chamorro is the use of an auxiliary with the first person plural of 
the imperative, recalling the Hebrew form, as, Nile {alii O come 
let us see! The negative imperative is expressed by the preca- 
tive chamo, do not, before the reduplicated, or suspended impera- 
tive. Examples: 

Chamo fatátachong? Do not sit down | 


Chamo kahúhulo } Do not get up! 
Chamo famómokat? Do not go on foot | 
Chamo falálago 1 Do not rin! 


Chamo/alapitásadog! Don't go-to-the-river! 
Chamo famimunot Thou shalt not Kill! 
Chamofandádage! Thou shalt not tie | 
Т Үе шау alto be considered jn the light of a progressive form of the imperative, as 
“be laughing,” “be bathing”; of as an exhortation to perform an habitual act, a» ‘laugh 
sod grow fat,’ ‘bathe frequently.” 
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If the verb take the infix wm in the infinitive, the reduplicated 
form, with this particle before the first vowel (as in the present, or 
imperfect), follows the precative; as, chamo wmdason, do not lie 
down; chamo humáhanao, do not go. 

Some imperative phrases follow: 


Halen t 
Chamo kakithulo | 
Fatichong ! 

Fatáchong gi fionko, 
inem ini na tuba, 
Chamo gumiginem i tiba pago, 
Giginem gin homlo hao, 
Maita tafanoo chokolate, 
Maita ya unchocho, 

Nihi tafalag-i-halom-tano, 
Таллий flores, 

“Маңа / 

Elungos ayu na aga, 
Alan лае та sasata, 
Adake} 

Ta-agang si Luis, 
Ta-fanagang, 

Pakak / 

Chamo damam / 

Gusi magi! 


Come in! 

Do not rise 

Sit down! 

Sit in my proximity (near me). 
Drink this toddy, 

Do not drink the toddy now. 
Drink (it) when you are well 
Come, let us make some chocolate. 
Come and you eat. 

Come, let-us-go-to-the-woods, 
Let us pick Rowers, 

Wait! 

Listen to that crow. 

Look at that wasp, 

‘Take care! 

Let us call Louis (transitive). 
Let us call (intransiive). 

Be silent! 

Don't tarry t 

Hurry hither | 


INFINITIVE MODE 
All transitive verbs form their infinitive by inserting the particle 
Hm before the first vowel of the primitive root, or definite impera- 


tive. Examples: 


Devinrre ImPERATIVE 





Isrmrrive 
ehumule, to carry. 
rum, to give. 
fumaitaí, to read, 
fumage, to write, 
Samahan, to buy. 


‘Some intransitive verbs form their infinitive in the same manner: 
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chales, laugh; chamateg, to laugh. 
dahgis, weep ; fumangis, to weep. 
maRgo, swim; mumafige, to swim, 


All intransitive verbs beginning with fan or the syllable fa in 
the imperative, and all transitive verbs with an indefinite object 
taking fan ín the imperative, change the prefix to man or ma in 
the infinitive: 


faRule, carry (intr.) magie, to carry. 
fannáe, give (intr); mande, to give. 

fanaitai, read, or pray ; ‘manaifai, to read, or pray. 
fanuge, write (intr.) ; manage, to write. 

falago, run; malago, to run. 


matechong, to sit down. 


fatachong, sit down ; 
machocho, to work. 


fachocho, work (intr. ); 


INDICATIVE MODE 

21, Foruation ор Tenses — From the Definite or Urgent Im- 
perative, which is the simple root, are formed the Preterite or Past 
Definite of the Indicative Mode, and the Definite future of all verbs 
except those having the prefix fam, or a similar syllable, in the im- 
perative. 

From the Indefinite or Suspended Imperative, which is the re- 
duplicated form of the root, are formed the Imperfect, Present and 
Indefinite Future, These forms may be considered as like the 
Progressive form in the English "I was seeing,’ “T am seeing,’ “T 
shall be seeing.’ ‘The Anterior Pluperfect or Past Perfect of the 
Indicative is like the preterite, preceded or followed by the verbs 
monhayan and magpó ("to have finished"), or by the word yesta 
derived from the Spanish ya está, it is done. V Examples: 

Definite imperative, Zii, See! Indefinite imperative, Ziti, See. 

Preterite, Hair, He did see. Present or imperfect, Ha/ihi, He is 
seeing, he was seeing. 

Indefinite future, U/i/, He will be 
seeing. 

Puch Hal MASS | незж; he had finished seeing! 


je the Spanish acals [4r] ser. 


Definite future, Wii, He will see. 
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Past Time. —As in many Oceanic languages, past time is fre- 
quently expressed by means of adverbs, ‘Time fully past is indi- 
cated by hagas, formerly, or the English ‘ used to’; time recently 
past by gine, translated in English by ‘to have just” and in French 
by venir de; time definitely past by monlias, which corresponds to 
the German schon; and time already past at some past period by 
monhayan or magpó, which may be supposed to correspond to the 
Spanish acabar de, 'to have finished some act in past time,’ The 
reduplicated form of the verb used ín connection with past time 
expresses continuous or progressive action, something happening at 
the same time that another past event took place ; it is therefore 
sometimes called the “ copresent,” and is expressed by the " imper- 
fect" of the Latin languages, Examples: 








Hagas Aapitan hao, You were captain (Formerly you 
were a captain), 

Hagas mato yò Manila, Thave been to Manila(not recently). 

Gine Auli sí Nana, 1 have just seen Mother (Je viens de 
voit ma mère). 

Gine malango уд, Thave been sick (recently), 

Monhan' hadagse # chininama Already he sewed hisshirt yesterday. 

niga, 


Monhayan hao chumacho nigab- You had finished dining day before 
Ha, amar mato ri Magalahe — yesterday when the Governor ar- 
gba hamyo? rived at your home. 

22, PERSON AND NUMBER: —It has been shown under the pro- 
noun that there are two forms for the first person plural, one 
including the person addressed and the other excluding him. The 
first may be thought of as * you and I*, the second as “they and L' 

‘Transitive verbs with a definite object have no distinct. form for 
indicating the dual number. Intransitive verbs indicate the dual by 
using the plural pronouns with the singular form of the verb, while 
they prefix to the verb the plural particle man, to indicate that the 
subject is plural, Thus we have the intransitive verbs: 

Singular: Zimumog yo, T descended (from Aino; descend). 

Manlii yo, L saw (from /ii, see). 

‘German, Br Aat schon gestern sein Herd gentha. 

* Giya hampe = French ches ror, 
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Dual: We descended (thou and 1); 
We descended (he and 1). 
We saw (thou and 1) ; 
We saw: (he and 1). 
Plural: We descended (ye and 1) ; 


We descended (they and 1). 
We saw (ye and 1) ; 
Manmaniit ham, We saw (they and 1). 
Verbs in the passive voice form the plural like intransitive verbs 
and adjectives : 








Singular: Ginte Jo, I was seized (from sive, agent 
singular) ; 
Magite yo, 1 was seized (agent plural, or 
not indicated). 
Plural: Afangínete Ait, We were seized (you and Tj 
agent singular) j 


Manmagite Mt, We were seized (you and I; 
agent plural or not indicated). 


23. Fonus or TE Vers. — A single verb may assume various 
forms and be conjugated in various ways, according to the sense in 
which it is used, Thus it may be transitive with a definite object 
or intransitive; used for the first time or used again after its action 
has been referred to; passive with a single agent or passive with the 
agent plural or not indicated ; or it may be causative active or cau- 
sative passive, Moreover, the verb may be used in its primitive form, 
which in general expresses some definite or precise exaction, or in 
a reduplicated form, which in general expresses a continuous pro- 
gressive, repeated or vague action. Examples with the verb Z, see 

Primitive root (definite imperative), 4, see (object definite). 

Reduplicated root (indefinite imperative), ШЙ, Бе seeing. 

Infinitive (with infix um), fumii, to see. 

Тайып frs, pennis, Fei, Sedi (obe dealt) 

Intransitive form, infinitive, manzi, 

Passive form with singular agent, Am, son’ (No SHAE 








| When the plural prefix is used with words beginning with 7, this initial letter is 
eliminated See Am. Anth., vol. 5, 1903, р. 305 (р. 15 Of reprint), for rules govern- 
ug the modiscation of initial letters, 
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Passive form with plural agent, mai, seen, 

Causative form (with prefix a), mali, make see, or * show" (some- 
body). 

жЕ passive form, namavii, cause to be seen, * display " (some- 
thing). 

24. Conjuoarions, — Following are given the various conju- 
gations of Chamorro verb: 

‘The rinst ror, in which particles are prefixed to the verb to 
indicate person and number, is used in the case of transitive verbs. 
witha definite object, wien the action of the verb Лаз not before been 
referred to. 

‘The secon rox, in which the particle um is infixed into the 
body of the verb, and person and number are indicated by distinct 
pronouns, is used with transitive verbs “ic action of which has already 
been referred to. 

Тһе тір коки, in which the verb is preceded by the intransi- 
tive particle fan, is used with transitive verbs without a definitely 
specified object and with verbs used intransitively. 

The rOURTH rORx, in which the verb is essentially intransitive 
and takes the infix um in the infinitive, is used where the intransi- 
tive prefix fam is not used. 

The rrr FORM, їп which the verb has neither the prefix fan 
nor the infix um, is used with certain neuter verbs, 

Тһе зіхтн ronx, in which possessive pronominal suffixes are 
used to indicate person and number, may be called the possessive 
ferm of conjugation. With certain verbs it is always used in the 
present and past of the indicative. With other verbs it is generally. 
used only when the sentence is interrogative after the pronoun 
hafa, what. With the precative chamo it is used in the impera- 
tive. 

The severu vora, in which the verb takes the infr in or the 
prefix ma, is used with verbs in the passive voice, 

"Тһе кїөнтн койм, іп which the verb has the profix nl, is used 
with causative verbs, 

25. Finsr Form or Coxjvaarion: Verbal Prefixes. —This form 
is used when the verb is transitive with a definitely indicated ob- 
ject and the action has not before been referred to. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE 








Dextre Tunisia 
mous 
Lili, Be seeing. 
jii, Let him see! Uiii, Let him be seeing, 
DUAL AND PLURAL. 
Tali, Let us see!" Taliti, Let us be seeing. 
, See (ye)! Lii, Be ye seeing. 


Uhai, Let him see l Uha/itii, He shall be seeing. 


INDICATIVE MODE 
Pact Denwrre, ox Puereurre Tiros 
m 
Guaho huii i gíma, Y saw the house, I did see the house." 
Hago wnlii i gima, Thou sawest the house, Thou didst see the house, 
Guiya halii i gima, He saw the house, He did see the house. 


DUAL AND PLURAL 
Hita talii è gin We saw the house, We did see the house (incl: )- 
Hoame enlit è gima, We saw the house, We did see the house (excl.). 
Hanyo talii í gima, You saw the house, You did see the house. 
Sika haji i gima ‘They saw the house, They did see the house. 


Passer AND мушкил 
siheta 
Guaho bulldié #gima-mo, Vsec your house, 1 am (or waé) see- 
ing your house. 

Hago аай i asî, Thou seest (art seeing, or wert see- 
ing) the sea. 

Guiya badii i chälan, He sees (is seeing, or was seeing) 
the road. 


puat ann reunat 
Hita tallii i gima-yuus, We (you and 1) see (or were see- 
seeing) the church, 
expres tbe rt person plural or dual of the imperative, the verb it often pre: 
olay etn eet miki na Eel wich maybe О сша 
sce? 


Tn this form the personal pronouns are expressed only when the subject is emphatic. 
‘When no confinon in probable the prosout is cite, 
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Hame inliliî i gaíside, We (he or they and I) see (or were 
seeing) the canoe, 

Hamyo kt d sädog, You see (or were seeing) the river. 

Siha hali/i i gà, They sce (or were seeing) the hill, 


ANTERIOR OR. Porter 
SINGULAR 

Monhayan hu// or magpd Aulii, — I had finished seeing." 

Monhayan un// or magpó un//, Thou hadst finished seeing. 

Monhayan ha/ii or magpS halii, He had finished seeing. 


DUAL AND PLURAL 
Monhayan taj/ or magpó ta//, — We had finished seeing (incl.). 
Monhayan in/% or magp0 in/i, — We had finished secing (excl.), 
‘Monhayan en/ii or magpd enJii, You had finished seeing, 
Monhayan hadi тавро Һай, Тһеу Һай finished seeing. 








Forun Teme 
Doerne on Vacum 
r 


I shall see the house ; 
‘Thou wilt see the house ; 
He will see the house ; 





UAT. AND FLORAL, 
Utak i gima, We shall sce the house ; 
Lalit i gina, We shall see the home; 
1 You will see the house; ^ enli/i рта. 
‘They will see the Һоше; whaliii/ gima. 


From the above forms it will be seen that the future resembles 
the preterite and imperfect tense forms except in the third person 
singular and plural and the first person plural inclusive, all of which 
have the prefix u. If the subject is emphatic the personal pronouns 
are used, 

26, Seconp Form or Conjucation: Verbal Infix um. — Action 
of verb already referred to, as in answer to a question, Hayi fumi 
i āga? Who saw the crow? 


в tbe same moy the adverb Angas (formerly) may be used to expresa past time; as 
Magas Auiti i diamo, Y formerly saw you thes, 
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INDICATIVE MODE 
Parrextre ox Parr Dini 


чнолда 
Hayi lumi i dga ? Who saw the crow? 
Guako tamii i Aga, I saw the crow. 

Hage tasnii i dea, ‘Thou sawest the crow. 
Guiya damnit i dpa, He saw the crow. 


DUAL AND тшд. 
‘We (incl.) saw the crow. 
We (excl.) saw the crow, 





Hamyo tami i aga, ‘You saw the crow. 
Siha hami деа, "They saw the crow. 
Tyoneative Passent on Prouesse 
pd 


Hayi humili yuhe ma modong? Who sees yonder ship? 
Guaho lumitii yuhe na modong, I see yonder ship. 
Hago lumilii yuhe na modong, ‘Thou seest yonder ship. 
Guiya famili yuhe ma modong, ‘We sees yonder ship. 
oA. AND PLURAL 
Hita famili yuhe na modong, We see yonder ship. 
Hame tamili yue па modong, We see yonder ship. 
Hamyo famili yuhe na modong, You see yonder ship. 
Siha tamili yuhe na modong, "They see yonder ship. 
Foros Tex. 

"The future tense is identical with that of the preceding form. 

27. Tum Form oF Coxjucatron : Intransitive Prefix fan.— 
Object of the verb indefinite or lacking, 


IMPERATIVE MODE 


Derma 1нрилттк. 
‘woman 
Fandi, See; Fandiii, Be seeing. 
Utan/ji, Let him see ; Ufanlili, Let him be seeing. 
pvas 
Tufanji; Letustwosee; — Tufan/ili Let us two be seeing. 
Fan/i, See ye (two) ; Fan/ilii, Be ye (two) seeing. 


Chatanlii, Letthetwosee; — Ulafanli/ii, Let the two be seeing. 


516 


Tafanmanlii, Let us see; 
Fantmaniii, See ye j 
UFantmanlit, Let them see 
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ро, бо 


тек. 
Tafanmanlilii, Let us be seeing. 
Fanmaniilii, Be ye seeing. 
Ufanman/ičii, They shall be seeing. 


INDICATIVE MODE 
Parreaira os Past Derucre 


Maní yê, 1 saw; 
‘Mandi Ace, "Thou sawest ; 


Manii gui, He saw ; 


Manii Ain We (two) saw 
(іва). ); 

Маші? jam, We (two) sw 
(exe); 


Manzi kamyo, You (two) saw ; 
Man siha, They (two) saw ; 
Manmaniii hit, We saw ; 
Manmaniii ham, We saw; 
Manmaniii hampo, You saw; 


Afanmankit siha, They saw; 


SINGULAR. 


Mani yo guikan siha, Y saw fishes. 

Mani Az» guma, Thou sawest & 
house. 

Mandi gut aga, He saw a crow. 

UAL 

Manzi hit pution siha, We (two) saw 
stars, 

Manzi ham hanom, We (two) saw 
water. 

Manii Aamyo aniti, You (two) saw 
a ghost. 

Маші ийа haldo, They (two) saw a 
shark. 

тил. 

Manmaniii hit modang, We saw a ship. 

Manmanlii ham tuba, We saw some 
toddy. 

Marmanli hamyo lalahe, You sae 
some men. 

Manmanlii ska manate, They saw 
thieves. 


Prrsprr Anp 1мекатист 


Mansilii yd, 1 see ; 


sorts 
Manilii yò megae na pution, I see many stars. 


Manzi Aao, thou scest ; Man/ii lao baPue, Thou seest a pig. 


Man/jli gui, he sees; 


Мап Ait, 
Manli hax, 
Малій hampo, 
Маші siha, 


Мав? 


qué manog, He secs a chicken. 

E 
We (two) sce (incl.) or were seeing. 
We (two) ses (excl.) or were seeing. 
You (two) see, or were seeing. 
They (two) sce, or were seeing. 
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Manmaniitii hit, We see, or we were seeing: 
Manmanlitii ham, We see, or we were seeing. 
Manmaniilii haymo, You see, ог you were seeing. 
Manmaniilii siha, They see, or they were seeing. 
Foron Tese 
тнт їз 


аш, Y shall see; 
Usfandii, thou wilt see; 
Utanii, He will see ; 


Hifaniifii, 1 shall be seeing: 
Untanlilii, Thou wilt be seeing. 
Utanli, He will be seeing. 





эш. 


Utafanlii, we two shall see; 
Inda, we two shall see; 
Enfanji, ye two will see ; 
Uhatanlii, they two will see; 


Utatanzilii, we two shall be seeing. 
Tutanitii, we two shall be seeing. 
Entanlitii, ye two will be seeing, 
Thafanlitii, they two will be seeing. 


PLURAL 


Utafarmaniii,’ we shall see ; 
Jnfanmaniii, we shall see; 
Enfansaandi, ye will see; 
Uhafanmaniii, they will see; 





Verbs Belonging to this Conjugation. —In addition to verbs 
which are primitively transitive, and which take the intransitive pre- 
fix fan when their object is wanting or is not specified definitely, 
there are certain verbs beginning with the syllable fa which follow 
this form of conjugation, Examples : 


Fatachong, Sit down | Рал», Кип! 





Ufatachong, Let him sit down 
Tatatachong, Let us (two) si 
Tafanmatachong, Letussit down. 
Ufanmatachong, Let them sit down ; 
Matachong y), Lsat down 
Matackong Ait, We (two) sat down; 
Manmatachong hit, We sat down; 
Marátachong yo, 1 am sitting j 








Ufalago, Let him run (or go). 
Tufalago, Let us (two) run. 
Tofanmalago, Let us run. 
Ujarmalago, let them run. 
Ma/ago y), 1 ran. 

Maag hit, We (two) ran, 
Manmalago hit, We ran. 
Ma/álago yû, 1 am running. 


Vs he plural ree the particle am le the Intransitive particle preceding the mot ; 
the particle preceding this (en in the future and imperative, and may in the past and 


present) is the plural prefix 


Атаа аба 
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Hutatachong, I shall sit down; Hidfalago, 1 shall run. 
Ufalacheng, He willsitdown; ——— Ufa/ago, He will run. 
Utafarmatachong, We shall si Utafarmmalogo, We shall run. 





Chamo fatiachong, Don'tsit; —— Chamo falávago, Don't rum. 

‘Sina yb matachong, May 1 sit? Siña yo ma/ago, May T run? 

‘Sina hudarachong, Is it possible that Siña Jufa/zgo, 1s it possible that 1 
I shall sit? shall run? 

Munga matachong, You mustnot sit Munga malago, Vou must not run. 
down; 

Munga yò matachong, I donot wish Afunga y3 malago, I donot wish to 
to sit; run. 

28. Fourrn Еоңм оғ Сохуоолтіом : Intransitives with Infix 
um. — To illustrate this conjugation 1 shall take the verb tog, 
descend; infinitive rumunog, to descend, 


IMPERATIVE MODE, 


Dira Я 
savas 
Tunog, Descend ; Tutonog, Be descending. 
tung, Let him descend ; Utiturog, Let bim be descending, 
mat 
Tatung, Let us two descend; Zutitunog, Let us two be descending. 
Tinog, Descend ye two ; Titinog, Be ye two descending. 
Chatunog, Let the two descend; Uhatitunog, Let us two be descend- 
ing. 
p 
Tafanunog, Let us descend ; Tufamátunog, Let us be descending. 
Famunog, Descend ye ; Fanitunog, Be ye descending. 
Uhafanunog, Let them descend; Uhafanútuneg, They shall be де. 
sending, 
INDICATIVE MODE 
Тактап. Pasear on Turrarecr. 
sota 
Tumunog yd, 1 descendod ; Tumútunog yd, I am (or was) de- 
ascending. 
Tumunog kao, Thou descendedst; .Zumútunog hao, ‘Thou art descend- 
ing, 


Tumunog gui, He descended; Tumiituneg gui, He is descending, 


sworn] 


Tumunog hit, We two descended ; 


Tumunog ham, We two descended ; 


Tumunog hamyo, Ye two de- 
scended j 
Tumunog sika, They two de- 
жездей; 
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DUAL 


Tumitumg hit, we two are de- 
scending. 

Tamitunog ham, we two are de- 
scending. 

Tumátenog Jamyo, Ye two are de- 
scending. 

Tumútunog siha, They two are de- 
scending, 


PLURAL: 


Afanunog! hit, We descended ; 
Manunog ham, We descended ; 
Manunoy, hamyo, You descended ; 


Manunog siha, They descended ; 


Mamitunog hit, We are descending. 

Manútunog ham, We ave descending, 

Manütunog hamyo, You are descend- 
ing. 

Manitunog siha, They are descend- 
ing. 


Foruns Tose 


Derre 


Txorrir 


amour 


Hutunog, 1 shall descend ; 
Untuneg, "Thou wilt descend ; 
Utneg, He will descend ; 


Utatunog, We two shall descend ; 


dntinog, We two shall descend ; 
Entinog, Ye two will descend ; 


HHutátunos, Y shall be descending. 
'Untátunog, 'Thow wilt be descending. 
Utútunag, He will bë descending. 


pus 


Utatútunoz, We two shall be descend 
ing. 

dntitinog, We two shall be descending. 

Enfitinog, Ye two will be descending. 


Uhatunog, They two will descend; Uhatitunog, They two will be de- 


ramat 


Utafanunog,! We shall descend ; 


Infanunog, We shail descend ; 
Enfanunog, They will descent 
Uhafanunog, They will descend ; 





Utafanitanos, We shall be descend- 
ing. 

Infantunog, We shall be descending. 

Enfaniitunog, Youwill be descending, 

Chafaniitunog, They will be descend- 
ing. 


1When the plural prefe ( fim in the future und sas in the past und. present indi. 
cutive) precedes a root beginning with /, this initial letter is eliminated, according to the 
ale given for the plural of adjectives, vol 5, 1093, ps 303 (Ps 15 Of reprint. 
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29. Fiera Form or Coxjucariox: Neuter Verbs without 
Infix.— Verbs of this kind are conjugated like the preceding, 
but do not take the infix wm in the infinitive and past and present 
of the indicative, As an illustration I shall take the verb asma£, 


fall, 
IMPERATIVE MODE 





Dime Ionut 
инал 
Basnak, Fall; Bébasnak, Be falling. 
Ubasnah, Let him fall; Ubábasnak, Let him be falling. 
эш. 
Tabasnak, Let us two fall; Tabábamas, Let us two be falling, 
Basnak hampo, Fall ye two; Bébasnak hamyo, Be ye (two) fall 
ing. 
Thabasnak, Let the two fall ; Uhabibasnak, Let the two be falling. 
тит 
Tafanbasnak, Let us fall; Tafanbábasnak, Let us two be fall- 
ing. 
Fanbasnak, Fall ye; Fanbábasnak, Be falling. 
Uhafanbasnak, Let them fall; Uhafanhibatmah, Let them be fall- 
ing. 
INDICATIVE MODE 
Parara Puruwr Ако Direarecr 
smova 
Basnak ya, 1 fel; Bébarnak yd, 1 sm (or was) falling. 
Basmak hao, You fell; Bitbarnak hao, You are (or were) 
falling. 
Basnak gui, He fell; Bábasnak pui, He falls, or was fall- 
ing. 
Dont 
Basnak hit, We (two) fell; Bébasnak hit, We two are (or were) 
falling. 
Basnak ham, We (two) fell; Bábasmok ham, We two are (or 
were) falling. 
Basnak hamye, You (two) fell; Bábasnak hamyo, You fall, or were 
falling. 


Вагай sika, They (two) fell; Bébarnak siha, They fal, or were 
falling. 
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omar 

Manbasnak hit, We Sell, or did fall; Mantábasnal hit, We: fall, or were 
falling. 

Manbasnak hare, We fell, or did fall ; Mandébasnak ham, We fall, or were 
falling. 

Manbasnak hamyo, You fell; Manbdbasnak hamyo, You fall, or 


Manbasnak siha, They fell; 





‘The future tenses and the other parts are like those of the pre- 
ceding verb, In the plural of the future and imperative the syllable 
fan is the plural and not the intransitive particle, 

INFINITIVE MODE 
amautar ann DUAL URAL 
аттай, ќо Е. manbasnak, to fall. 

30. Sixrm Form or Conjucation: Possessive Suffixes. —This 
form is used in common forms of expression with certain verbs in 
the present and past of the indicative mode ; it is the usual form of 
all verbs after the interrogative hafa, ' what, many of which take 
the infix in, as in the case of a derivative noun. 


Kano, eat (trans.) Alog, say (trans.). 
IMPERATIVE MODE 
Derma Dore Derme лакт 
svanar sius 
Kano, Káhano, Eat. Alog, Aaiog, Say. 
Uñano, — Uñakano, Let him eat. Сайа — Üdalog, Let him say. 
DUAL AND PLURAL. DUAL AND PLURAL: 
Takano,  Takákano, Let ws ent,  Taalog, Табар, Let us say. 
Kam, — Küksne, Fat. Alog, dalog, Say ye. 


Uhakeno, Uhakdhano, Levthem eat. Unkaalos, Uhadalog, They shall sty. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Pasr Durixrre on Parrerrre 
SINGULAR 
Hafa Hinandho, What did leat? Лао, I said, I did say. 
Hafa Hnanómo, What did you eat? //jmo, Thou saidst, thou didst say. 
Hefa Minanóña, What did he cat? /0gBa, He said, he did say. 
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DUAL AND FLORAL 

Hafa Hnananita, What did we eat? rta, We said, we did say; 

Hafa Koanomame, What did we —Hegmime, We said, we did say. 
eat? 

Hafa Hnanemiyo ? What did you Hegmiyo, You said, you did say. 
eat? 

Hafa Hnanotitha, What did they Hegfitha, They said, they did say. 
eat? 

Purser axo Пынар 
манак 

Hafa kinandnoho, What am Icat- //Hegko, He says, he was saying, 
ing? 

Hafa kinaninomo, What are you Tiélegmo, You say, you were saying. 
eating? 

Hafa kinaninofia, What is е ем- ба, Не says, he was saying, 
ing? 
hi Duar ano rumat 

Hafa kinandnota, What are we eat- Неда, We say, we were saying. 
ing? 

Hafa Kinanomamame, What are we Hemimame, We say, we were 


eating? saying, 
Hafa kinanomimiyo, What are ye Hegmimiyo, Ye say, ye were say- 
eating? ing. 


Hafa kinanotiitiha, What are they Jighiniha, They say, they were 
eating? saying. 


Forum 
pm 

2Наја hukano, What shall 1 eat? Huafeg, 1 shall say, 

Hafa unkano, Weat will you eat? Unalog, You will say. 

Hafa ukano, What will he cat? Valog, He will say, 


DUAL AND PLURAL 
Hafa utakano, What shall we cat? — Utaalog, We shall say, 
Маја inkino, What shall we cat? — /ndlog, We shall ay. 
Hafa enkino, What will you eat?  Endleg, You will say. 
Hofa whakano, What will they eat? Uhaalog, They will say. 
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Verbs Belonging to this Conjugation, —There are certain verbs 
which are used only with possessive suffixes. Among them are 
Jaho, 1 like; gaoko or gáñato, 1 prefer; hinasóko, Y think or 
imagine; pintléko, I thought, I believed ; chémo, don't. 

Yabo, / dike. 
Preso Past Ferne 
p 
Yabo, I like; Hagas yaho, I used to like;  Uyaho, I shall like, 
Yamo, thou likest; Zagas yamo, You used to like; Uyamo, You will like. 
Vira, he likes; араз yafia, He used to like; yaa, He will like. 


DAL AND PLURAL 





Yata, We like; Hagas yata, We used Uyata, We shall like. 
to like; 

Yanmame, We like; Wagas yanmame, We Uyanmame, We shall 
used to like; like. 

Yommiyo, You like; Hagax yanmiyo, You — yaxmlyo, You will 
used to like; like. 

Yanfiiha, They like; agar yanitiha, ‘They Суан һа, They will 
used to like; like, 


Instead of hagas for the past, naya may be used before the verb 
or after, and estaba, derived from the Spanish, is also used, To 
denote time recently past gine is placed before the verb; as gine 
hayo, 1 have liked. 

Giioko, or gáiiáko, 1 prefer, or like better; and hinäsôko, 1 
imagine, or think to be, are conjugated like the preceding. The 
effect of reduplication would be to weaken the force of the verbs; 


аз, kināsösõko, I have a faint impression, 1 am inclined to think. 
Pindl0ko, 7 supposed. 
Past Piser Formae 
тюш. 
Pinioko, Y supposed; — Pintióloko, 1 suppose ; еланы 
Pinilemo, You supposed; Pintlólemo, you sup- йш, Yon will 


pose; 
Pindlilia, He supposed ; Pindlélofia, He supposes ; ирей, He will 
suppose, 
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DUAL AND PLURAL 
Pintiota, We supposed; Pinélotota, We suppose; Upindista, We shall 


suppose, 
Pinélonmame, We sup- Pinélonmámame, We — Upinélonmame, We 
posed; suppose j shall suppose. 
Pintioumiyo, You sup- Pinélonmimtyo, You sup- Upinelomiyo, You 
posed ; pose; will suppose. 
Pintlonfiiba, They sup- Pinzloniiifiha, they sup- Upinélonfiiha, They 
posed; pose; will suppose. 


Chamo, Don't! Refrain from / 
This verb is used chiefly in the direct imperative, second person ; 
it may, however, be used in all the persons. 


эләк 
Cháho, Let me not; let me refrain from. 
Chamo, Do not; you must not, 
Chia, Let him not ; let him refrain from. 


OAL AND PLURAL 
Chata, Let us not, do not let us, Jet us refrain. 
Chamame, Let us not, we must not, let us refrain. 
Chámiyo, Do not, ye must not, refrain, 
Cadftiha, Let them not, they must not, let them refrain. 

This verb is used only in the definite imperative or after a verb 
expressing a command, entreaty, or request When followed by an 
intransitive verb that does not take the infix um, the latter is in the 
indefinite or suspended imperative, as — 


Fatacheng, Sit down ; Chamo fatátachong, Do not sit down. 

Famokat, Walk; Clamo famimokat, Do not walk. 

Falaisádog, Go-to-the-river; Chamo falagisásadog, Don't go-to- 
the-river. 


When the verb is one which takes um in the infinitive, this infix 
is inserted before the first vowel of the reduplicated verb, as— 


Ason, Lie dowa; Chamo umäason, Don't lie down. 
Tunog, Descend; Chamo fumitunog, Do not descend. 
Saga, Stay; Chamo samásaga, Do not stay, stay 


mot. 
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Halom, enter; Clomo Aumákalom, Do not enter. 

Chaleg, laugh; Chamo chumachaleg, Do not laugh, 
refrain from laughing. 

Tangis, weeps Chano tumátangis, Do not weep, 
weep not- 


In the dual chamo becomes chamiyo. It is used with the in- 
definite imperative of the reduplicated verb with the infix um; as 
chamiyo fatitinas, or chamiyo fumatitinas, do not do (that); chamiye 
háhanao, or chamiyo humdhanao, do not (you two) go. In the 
plural the governed verb must be in the second person plural of 
the indefinite imperative ; as, chamiyo /amhákanao, go ye not. 

Some further examples of the use of chamo follow: 


Ina yo ya ckaho matótompl, Light me that I may not stumble, 
Chala kumakiúkulo, ог Chala 
Aahiihile, Let him not go up. 
Chaña fatátachong, Let him no sit down; don't Ict him 
be seated. 
legia na chaho fatitachong, He said that I must not sit down, 
Manage mu chata fatátachong, He commanded. that we (two) must 
not sit down. 
Malágó пи chamame fammatáta- 
cheng, He wishes that we do not sit down, 
Hatago si Magalahe nu chata: fan: The Governor commands that we 
matátachong, do not sit down, 


31. Severa Form or Conjucatios: Verb in the Passive 
Voice. — If the agent is singular and is indicated, the passive voice 
is formed by infixing the particle in before the first vowel of the 
verb. If the agent is plural or is not indicated, the passive voice 
is formed by prefixing the particle ma, For an example I take 
the verb gûl, seize, which becomes gine by the insertion of the 
particle in, the vowel ô being modified as already shown under 
abstract nouns; and magéte by the prefixing of the particle ma, 

Ginéte 7; fe reised [by some ond]. 
INDICATIVE MODE 


Prevent Teruxr Ox Dirrargcr 
SINGULAR 


Ginéte yo, I was seized; Gig2gife yh, I am seized (by some 
опе). 
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Gindte hao, You were seized; Ginette hao, You are being seized. 
Ginzte gui, He was seized ; Ginégéte gui, He is being seized, 
puar 


Ginzte Ait, We (two) were seized; Ginggate dot, We (two) are seized. 

Ginzte ham, We (two) were seized ; Ginégéte ham, We (two) are seized, 

Ginëte Aamyo, You (two) were Ginégete Aamyo, You (two) are 
seized j seized. 

Ginz siha, They (two) were Gingëte siha, They (two) are seized, 
seized j 





minak 
Afanginête hit, We were seized ; Manyinégite hit, We are seized: (by 
some one), 
Manglnéte ham, We were seized; Manginegete ham, We are seized (by 
some one). 
Manginite hamyo, You were seized ; Mangln2géte Aawyo, You are seized 
(by some one). 
Alanginite siha, They were veized; Manginagtte siha, They are seized 
(by some one). 
Tera 
This is formed like the future of other verbs; as, Auginéte, I 
shall be seized (by some one); uginite # baka nu i pátgon, the cow 
will be seized by the child. 
Мае, 7» Je seized. 
(Agent plural or vot indicted) 


INDICATIVE MODE 





иктат Prznerr ox Turrarsce 
E 
Magite yó, Y was seized ; Magigite, Yam seized, or was being 
seized. 
Magie hae, You were seized; — Magógote, You are seized. 
Марие gui, He was seized ; Magógóte gui, He is seized, 


том. 


Magite hit, We (two) were seized ; Magigite Ait, We (two) are seized, 
ete. ete, 


тиз. 
Manmagite ht, We were seized; Manmagigite hit, We are being 
ete. seized, ete. 
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Forces Tes 

The future tense is formed like that of other verbs; as йата- 
göte, T shall be seized ; wlamagate, we (two) shall be seized ; wlafan- 
magóte, we shall be seized ; wmagéte, he will be seized. From this 
is taken the imperative. Thus we have in the Lord's Prayer: 
umatuna i naanmo, thy name shall be hallowed, from tuna bless, 
marina blessed or hallowed ; sama/atinas i pintómo, thy will shall 
be done, from fatinas do or perform, mafatinas to be done or 
performed, 

32. Etaura Form or Comjucarion: Causative Verb with the 
Prefix ni, —To illustrate this form I will take the verb n&d/a£as, 
to whiten, to make white. If the object of this verb is singular the 
component adjective remains dpa£a, but if the object is plural, the 
component adjective takes the plural form mandpaka, which, pre- 
ceded by the particle nd, becomes fandpaka, Thus we say nhiaka 
i gima, whiten the house; but néfanipaka, ¢ gima siha, whiten the 
houses (faites blanches les maisons). 





IMPERATIVE MODE 
Ouyror SINGULAR: Onyrcr Puma 
SINGULAR 


NWajpoha, Whiten (tbe thing) ; — Nfendfaa, Whiten (the things), 
Unlldpaka, Let him whiten (it); UnlYanápado, Let him whiten 
(them). 
оом. ал тй. 
Tantápaka, Let us whiten (И); — Tunf/omdpohs, Let w whiten 


адада hamyo, Whiten ye (it); Nifomipoho Aamyo, Whiten ye 
(them). 


Uhantipobi, Vet them whiten Uhantendpaks, Let them whiten 
CE (them). 
INDICATIVE MODE 
Parara 
Hiunhápaka, 1 whitened (it); Hfenl/anipaka, Y whitened (them), 
Unapata, You whitened (it); Unnd/anápaka, You whitened 
(them). 
Hankapaha, He whitened (i); — Hand/anápaña, He whitened them. 
Tandpaka, We whitened (it);  Tandfandpaka, We whitened 
(them). 
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Ennidpake, We whitened (it);  Emniifandpaka, we whitened. 


(them). 
Inmbápaka, You whitened (it);  Zunfldfandpaka, You whitened 
(them). 
Handpaka, They whitened (it); HanBfandpaka, They whitened 
(them). 


The present and imperfect tenses may be formed by redupli- 
cation, and the future by using the regular future particles, Ex- 
amples : 


Hanson i patgon, He made the child lie down, he laid the child down. 

UnnBehegchag i nifenmo, You caused your teeth to grit, 

HanBmapuno si Huan, He caused John to be killed. 

Hankiada si Luis, He made Louis crazy. 

Nülibre yo, Deliver me. 

Nayantibre ham, Deliver us. 

Hanbldhomlo į tataotao, It makes well (cures) the body. 

Varah, Lt will cause to be apart, it will separate (something). 

UalyahuARge i lálake yan i famalaan, Yt will separate the men and 
the women, 

33. Reviexive Venas, — These are conjugated like the transi- 
tive verbs with a definite object (First form of Conjugation), with the 
addition of the pronoun following the verb ; as hu/a/e y, 1 availed 
myself; unbale hao, thou didst avail thyself; hadale gul, he 
availed himself; taZae hit, we availed ourselves, etc. The present 
and imperfect are formed by simple reduplication ; as hwhdbale yO, 
Tam, or was, availing myself. The word maisa, corresponding to 
the English ‘one's self’, is also used; as faaila, accuse ; faaila- 
maisagui, to accuse himself. 

34. Ructrnocat, Venns. — These are formed by prefixing to 
the verb the particle a, Thus, from give, seize, is formed gûte, 
seize each other. There is no singular. The dual is formed by 
prefixing the particle wm to the verb; the plural is formed by pre- 
fixing the particle fam in the future and imperative, and waz in the 
past and present indicative: Á pó/e, seize each other; umd gite hit, 
we seized each other (dual) ; marágore hit, we seized one another 


(plural); taágóte, let us seize each other; tofanáyóte, let us seize 
one another. 
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35. Derecrive Verns. —Among the defective verbs of the 
Chamorro language are guaha there is (Fr. # y a); taya, there is 
not (Fr. it my a pas), there is lacking ; gae, prefixed to a noun, 
denoting to have; tae, prefixed to a noun signifying not to have, to 
be without; gaege, corresponding to the Spanish estar, signifying 
to be in some place ; taegue, signifying to be absent; gine, prefixed 
to the name of a place or direction, signifying to come from; falag, 
prefixed to the name of a place or direction signifying to go to. 

Guana. — This verb is used only in the third person; as, 
guaha, there-is ; gine guaha, there has just been; hagas guaha, 
formerly there-was ; monkan guaha, there once was (Germ. es war 
schon) y wguaha, there-will-be, When reduplicated it loses in force ; 
as guáguaha salape, there-is-a-little money, or there-is-still-a-bit-of 
money. To denote possession this verb is used with a noun fol- 
lowed by a possessive particle ; as, guaha chêluho, I havea brother; 
lit, there-is (a) brother-mine (Spanish, йау (wn) Aermano-mio). 

Tava, —This is the negative of guaha, It is used in the same 
way and expresses the non-existence of an object : zaya tba, there- 
is-no toddy ; aya chéluho, 1 have no brother; there-is-no brother- 
oline, 

Gir, — This is usually combined with the following word, and 
forms a compound verb; thus gáegima may be considered as an 
intransitive verb to-have-a-house, to be a house-owner, conjugated, 
géegima yò, | have-ahouse; gáegiwa Лао, thou hast-a-house, 
mavgáe gima lit, we have-a-house, wguegima, let him have-a-house ; 
fangáegima hamyo, may ye have-houses ; tafanghegina, let us 
hhave-ashouse, To express tense, adverbs may be used as in the 
case of guaha, Gde may be prefixed to iyo, meaning property or 
possession, and to ga, where the object possessed is an animal; as 
gáeiyo ) payo, I possess an umbrella; I have possession [in an] 
umbrella; gáega Aaa kabayo, you possess a horse (you have- 
possession [in a] horse). 

Tin. — This is the negative of е ап is used in the same way 
taepayo yd, 1 have no umbrella; taesalope si Tata, Father has no 
money; taegi»ia ham (dual), we (two) have no house; manaegima 
ham (pl,) we have no house; taenobiye Ait, we (thou and 1) have по 
ox; manaenobiyo hit, we (ye and I) have no ox; taemamahlao si 
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Pedro an Huan, Peter and John have no shame ; taeañao i palacan, 
the woman is fearless; manásañao na famalaoan, they are women 
who are fearless, 

Like gáe it is used with iyo, denoting property or possession, 
and ga when an animal is spoken of; as, taeiyo yó payo, I possess 
no umbrella; taege hao kabayo, thou ownest no horse. 

Garor. — This verb signifies to be in a certain place, or ‘to be; 
and corresponds not to the Spanish ser, but to estar; as already 
stated, the Chamorro language has no copulative verb ‘to be.! 
Gatge is usually followed by gi, signifying ‘at’ or ‘in.’ Examples 
of its use: gdege yê gi gima, 1 am in the house; gdege hit gi 
Záncho (dual), we (you and 1) are at the ranch ; mangédege hit giva hita, 
we (ye and I) are at our home (Er, ous sommes ches nous), ugdege 
giya hame agupa, he will be at our house tomorrow ; wtafangaege 
Et lanchota, we (ye and 1) shall be at our ranch, To express the 
past time the Chamorros now use the Spanish estaba; as man-estaba 
hit gi gima, we were in the house (preterite or past definite), and 
manestátaba hit, we were (being some place when something else 
happened). 

TárcuE. —This is the reverse of gaezv, and is conjugated in the 
same way: Mano nae guege i tatame? Where (at) is your father? 
Taegue gwini, he is not here. Täegue yô, I am not present; man- 
degue ham giya hampo, we (they and 1) are not: at your home (Fr, 
Nous autres ne sont pas chez vous). The future is conjugated like 
all other futures; as Autdegue, 1 shall be away ; utacgue lokue si, 
Huan, John will be absent also; n/afandegue giya kame, we shall 
not be at home; whafandegue gi sadog, they will be in the river. 
The past tenses may be expressed by adverbs; as, gine tácgue yó, 
I have just been away; gine hit mandegue, or gine mandegue hit 
we have just been away (pl); gine hit téegue, we (you and 1— 
dual) have just been absent; wonhan yê taegue, or monhan tacgue 
ê, 1 have already been away (Germ. /ch Pin schon fort gewesen). 

Gr, — This verb is combined with the name of a place or 
direction to signify * come from '; as, gineespaña y0, І have come 
from Spain. In reduplication the accented syllable of the com- 


‘gi combine to form pi: î iya fom sip, ul the home of or ia ponen of (Fi: 
hes); mane nae guegos where aa, becomes manggi, where's. 
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pound word is doubled ; as ginezspápaña ô, I am (or was) coming 
from Spain; gine-maxo hae, whence have you come? ginesadog 
gui, he came from the river; mangineespaña ‘kit, we came from 
Spain; maginerspúpaña sila, they are coming from Spain; wha- 
fangineespaña, they will come from Spain. 

Farag. This verb is the reverse of gine; it signifies to go to 
a place or in a certain direction, and is combined in the same way 
as gine. In the- present and past indicative it becomes malag, just 
as the plural and intransitive prefixes fan change to man: Falag- 
manila, go-to-Manila ; tafalagmanila, let us (two) go-to-Manil 
fafarmalagmanita, let us (all) go-to-Manila (pl.); uzafanmalagma- 
nila we shall go-to-Manila; malagmanita 75, | went-to-Manila ; ma- 
lageaninila yó, I am (or was) going-to-Manila; falagisadog, go-to- 
the-river; malagisador gui, he went-to-the-river; malagisdsadog gui, 
he is (or was) going-to-the-river ; tafalagitalompáno, let us (thou 
and 1) go-to-the-woods; tafanmalagihalomtano, let us (all) go-to- 
the-woods; malaghalomtétano gui, he is going-to-the-woods ; man- 
malaghalomsitano ham, we (they and 1) are going-to-the-woods. 

Héxvi. This verb, which signifies ‘T do not know," is used 
only in the first person singular. 

BEA. —This is also used in the first person singular. It may 
be translated ‘I am going to’ ; as béa Aufanaitai, | am going to 
pray; Tam going to say my prayers. The verb following it is in 
the future. 

Haxaoi— This verb, signifying ‘to go,’ requires before the 
name of the direction an adverb of place with gi (to) if it is an 
apellative noun, and with or without gi if it is a proper noun. 
When, however, hana is followed by falag, the preposition gi is 
not used: Humanao guato giya hame, he went thither to our home; 
hanao falagisadog, go, go-to-the-river. Tt is intransitive and is so 
conjugated, 

Dese. — This verb, derived from the Spanish, is used with the 
future, with the Spanish preposition de; as debe de hwhanao, I have 
to go, 

Lamex, — This signifies ‘to be good for’; as, Haf wlamen è 
pluma? What good will the pen be? Of what use is the pen? 
“Haf unlamen guini? What use will you be here? Why have you 
come? 
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Suwa. — This verb, signifying ‘itis possible,’ ‘it is permitted," ‘it 
can be, tit may be; as a. defective impersonal verb governs the 
future with or without the connective particle mu, as Sifia unguasd, 
Is it possible for you to whet? Can you whet? 

Uno. — This verb, signifying ‘take’, is used only in the definite 
imperative, second person singular; as, who, take thou. It may be 
considered an interjection, 

35, Verns WIA IRREGULAR DuruicatioN (Guiguato and Maid), 
Guáguato is formed by  reduplication from the verbal direc- 
tive guato (thither, German Ain), which is etymologically identi- 
fied with the Samoan afm and the Hawaiian aku, It signifies 
‘to go to’ (German, hingehen): Guáguato yò, I went (thither); 
suiiguato hit, we two went (dual) ; mangudguato hit, we went (pl); 
ugudguate, he will go, The present and imperfect, or copresent, 
are formed by reduplication, as guáguaguato 35, 1 am or was going 
(thither), 

Mailà, which is slightly irregular in its reduplication, is con- 
Jugated very much like an intransitive which forms its infinitive 
with the infix wm. It is possible that the form mdmailé for the 
infinitive is a corruption of mumailé; as it is, it appears to be 
A reduplication of the primitive form. The conjugation follows: 

IMPERATIVE MODE 











Denise Inurroxrre ox Sorrir 
sivan 
Come Машамайд, Be coming; (always) 
come. 
He shall come ; Umåmanai/á, Let him come. 
толь 
Tamámaill, Let us (two) come; Tumámamaiil, Let us (two) be 
coming. 
Mailt, whmaitt, Соте (ус іно) ; Машани, be coming (ye two). 
Uhamámaild, The two shall come; Uhamámamai/d, Let the two be 
coming. 
unas. 
Tofarmbmaild, Let us come; Tafanmamamailt, Let usbe coming. 
Fanmámaila, Come ye; Furmimamaild, Be ye coming. 


Uhafanmbmaild, They shall come; Uñafanmámamia, Let them be 


coming. 
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INDICATIVE MODE 


Parrett, ox Past Devinn Purser axo Танатас 
sonar 
Mamaila yé, 1 came or did come; Mámamaild y), L am (or was) com- 
ing. 


Mámai/a hao, Y ou came or did come ; Mamamai/é hae, You are coming. 
Mámaila gui, He came or did come ; Mamamailé gui, He is coming. 
DUAL 
Mamaila hit, We (two) came, etc. Mámamaila hit, We (two) are (or 
were) coming, etc. 
minat. 
Manmkmaitd hil, We came, ete.; Manmámamaild hit, We are (or 
were) coining, etc, 








Fore 
[o dup 
sovran 
аттай, Y shall come; Humbmamaj/a, 1 shall be coming. 
Unmámaila, You will come ; Uranámamai/a, You will be coming. 
Umámaí/d, He will come; ашамай, Не will be coming. 


OAK 
Utambsmaita, We (xw0) shall come; Utamámamaila, We (two) shall be 


coming. 

Tnmimaila, We (two) shall come; /umhmamailt, We (two) shall be 
coming. 

Enmámaila, You (tw0) will come; Zumamamaild, You (two) will be 
coming. 

Uhamkwaili, They (two) will Chamamamaila, They (two) will be 
come; coming. 

тыла 

Utafanmâmailá, We shall come;  Cxfanmamamaild, We shall be 

coming. 


Jnfarmabmaita, We shall come; —— Zs/ammámamaild, We shall be com- 
ing. 

Enfanmbmails, You will come; — Em/am&mamai/2, You will be com- 
ing. 

Unofanmbmaild, They will come; Uhafanmimamailt, They will be 
coming. 


a e, as 
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36. Dexowisarive Veros.— These verbs, formed from nouns 
or adjectives, are conjugated like intransitive verbs without: the 
prefix fan. Examples: 
Malango, ill, or to:be-il ; 
Umalango, Let him be-ill 
tafanmalango, Let us 






Tata, father, to-be-a-father, 
Urata, Let-him-be-a-father. 
5 Tafanata, Let-us-be-fathers, 








Malango yà, Y am-ill ; Tila yû, Y am-a-father. 

Malango hit, We (two) are-ill; Tafa Ait, We (two) are-fathers. 

Manmatango hit, We are-ill Manata hit, We (all) are-fathers. 

Gine malango yò, 1 have-been-ill;  Tumata y0, I was-a-father. 

Hagas malango yò, Y wascill; Hagas tata yò, 1 was formerly a 
father, 





Humalango, I shall-besill ; Hu/aza yi, I shall-be-a-father. 
Uta/anmalango, We shall-beill; — Utayanata, We-shall-becfathers, 

Repuruication,— With denominative verbs, reduplication, 
instead of expressing the present time, or the imperfect, diminishes 
the force of the verb; thus, malálango yó signifies I am-inclined- 
to-be-ill; 1 am not very well, Tt also expresses continuation, as 
malilangoha si Magalahe, the Governor is-still (being}-sick, With 
verbs derived from nouns it may be considered to express pretense, 
oras playing the part of some опе or something; as, fátata уд, 1 
am-acting-as-father, I am-fathering (some one); manatata hit, we 
are-playing-the-part-of-fathers ; whafanatata, they-will-act-as-fathers 
(to the children). In the above examples the plural prefix man 
becomes far in the plural of the future and imperative. 





ANCIENT PUEBLO AND MEXICAN WATER 
SYMBOL. 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


The student of designs on ancient Pueblo: pottery cannot fail to 
recognize two forms of decoration, known as the linear and the con- 
ventionalized animal forms, ‘These sometimes grade into each other, 
but as a rule they can readily be distinguished. Among the prob- 
lems before the student of our southwestem archeology there is 
mone more important than the discovery of the meaning of these 
forms of decoration. Areas characterized by special symbols can 
be determined, and thus the Southwest may be divided into ceramic 
zones indicative of local centers of art development. 

Linear figures on old Pueblo pottery vary but little in different 
regions of the Pueblo country. Geometrical figures of the same 
types are found on ceramic vessels from cliff-houses of southern 
Colorado and of central New Mexico, and they are repeated with 
startling identity on pottery from the Hopi ruins and from the Gila 
valley. They occur with little change on the more modem speci- 
mens as well as on the ancient, and are not limited to our Southwest. 
but extend into the northern states of Mexico. ‘The fact that these 
geometrical designs are so widely distributed, as compared with 
specialized symbols of animals confined to constricted arcas, and the 
evidences of their great age, tell strongly in support of а belief in 
the former homogeneity of Pueblo art, indicating that the Pueblo 
culture in the Southwest was more uniform in ancient times than 
after these local differences had developed in the relatively modern 
period. 

The great multitude of these widely spread linear figures may be 
classified in a few types for comparative study, 

One ef the best defined of these types is the straight line 
encircling a bowl or vase but broken at one or more points. At 
first glance it might be supposed that this break was an imperíec- 
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tion or that the potter had failed, without purpose, to connect the 
extremities of the line; but closer examination and comparison 
show that it was inten- 
tional. This break had a 
meaning which will not 
now be considered. 

A similar break occurs 
in geometrical designs on 
Pueblo pottery which are 
more complicated, where 
curved of spiral lines re- 
place the straight ones, It 
occurs also in rectangular 
meanders, so abundant in 
the ruins within the Zuni 
ceramic zone, In exam- 
ples of spirals the figure 
consists of two lines or 
bands, one generally 
broader than the other, 
parallel with each other, 
and with their central ends. 
close together but not joins 
ing. The interval between 
these extremities ‘corres 
sponds to the break in the 
straight line mentioned 
above. A similar condi- 
tion is true of meanders, 
the many modifications in 
which may be made out 
by a little study, 

The signification of 
this type of geometrical decoration on Pueblo pottery has not 
been satisfactorily determined, but the spiral is generally inter- 
preted by the modern Hopi of Arizona as signifying whirling wind 
Or water, A confirmation of this interpretation, as regards the 





symbols 
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latter element, is found in a few old paintings made by a Mexi- 
can Indian, This evidence seemed to me so important that I briefly 
mentioned it in my report on the ruins of the ancient Hopi pueblo 
of Sikyatki.! It deserves more attention than I gave to it at that 
time, and on this account I have made it the basis of this bricf 
article, 

In commemoration of the discovery of America by Columbus 
the Mexican government published, in 1892, a collection of impor- 
tant codices and Indian pictures accompanied with text by Dr Alfredo 
Chavero^ Besides the codices, this publication contains a repro- 
duction of the Lienzo de Tlaxcala, a: series of pictures by a native 
artist illustrating the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, 

Three plates (17-18, 18 dis) of this series furnish significant 
information regarding the symbolism of simple and double spiral 
and rectangular meanders 
Mexican pictures. The 
likeness of these symbols 
to designs оп ancient 
Pueblo pottery corrobo- 
rates the Hopi explanation 
of their meaning. The 
artist has represented 
these plates, two of which 
are evideritiy parta of one To i OiR, و‎ vase, showing 
drawing, canals or water- 
ways on which are figures of boats with warriors attacking the 
Spaniards. These canals are covered with rectangular and spiral 
figures painted in light green, which are evidently symbols of 
water. The accompanying illustrations (figures 10, 11), which 
show a section of one of these canals and a design from an old 
Pueblo vase collected by Dr Walter Hough, bring out clearly the 
identity of form ín these symbols. As there can hardly be a doubt 
that the Mexican artist intended to represent water by these designs, 
it may be concluded that the Pueblo potter, unless she was a copy- 
Vseeentenih annual Report ofthe Bureou of American Ethnolco, p. 569. 
Antiguedades Mexicanas, publicadas por o. Junta Cohumbina йе Аі Месо, 
1892. 
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ist who used symbols the meaning of which had been lost, had the 
same thought in mind when she painted identical figures on her 
pottery. Although it is possible that the same symbol may have 
had different meanings in the two regions, it is highly improbable 
that such was the case. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Adolescence: Its Psychology and its Relations lo Physiology, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education, By G. STANLEY 
Hart, Pu, D., LL.D., President of Clark University, and. Professor 
of Psychology and Pedagogy- New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1904. туо. xxi, 589; vi, 784 pp. Indexes of Subjects 
and Names. (Price, $7.50.) 

This is the opus magnum of a distinguished psychologist, the leader 
in the “child study? movement in America, a man of science, who will 
be remembered as a man of genius, The basal conception of the work 
is that the mind and the soul of man have had an ontogenetic and a phy- 
logenetic origin and development as surely evolutional as has been that of 
the body. The mind and soul, too, are still plastic, and though we can 
see the end of some of the organs and functions of the body, hardly the 
beginnings of many of a psychic order are yet to be discerned. With 
justice the author may claim to set forth a. Darwinism,— one of his own 
students might be permitted to say a HYallism,—of the mind, destined to 
relieve psychology alike from ‘academic isolation "' and from ** dishon- 
orable captivity to epistemology." The wide range of the author's sur- 
vey of his subject may be seen from the titles of his chapters: Growth in. 
height and weight; growth of parts and organs during adolescence ; 
growth of motor power and function; diseases of body and mind ; juve- 
nile faults, immoralities and crimes; sexual development: its dangers and 
hygiene in boys; periodicity; adolescence in literature, biography and 
history ; changes in the senses and the voice; evolution and the feelings 
and instincts characteristic of a normal adolescence ; adolescent love ; 
adolescent feelings toward nature and a new education in science; savage 
pubic initiations, classical ideals and customs, and church confirmation ; 
the adolescent psychology of conversion ; social instincts and institutions 
intellectual development and education ; adolescent girls and their educa; 
tion; ethnic psychology and pedagogy, or adolescent races and their 
treatment. Much of the material here accumulated, boiled down and 
sugared off will be of interest to the anthropologist nem Fach, although. 
not all the conclusions arrived at will be as valid for him as for the psy- 
chologist of the newer order, though he may well rejoice at some of the 
blows dealt out to the metaphysician and the peeudo-philosopher. To all 
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real students of man and of the mind of man these volumes must be most 
suggestive and stimulating, The epigrammatism of the author reveals 
itself throughout in innumerable brief and pithy statements, alike of his 
‘own position and ideas and those of others. A few may be cited here: 
We must go to school to the folk-soul, The child and the race are each 
keys tothe other. The adolescent stage is the bud of promise for the 
race. Puberty is not unlike а new birth. The non-volitional movements 
of earliest infancy and the later childhood are the “bad lands"! of the 
state of man-soul. Play is the purest expression of motor heredity. 
‘Alas for the young people who are not different with the other sex than 
with their own! Men grow old because they stop playing. Puberty is 
the birthday of imagination, Youth is the age of folly. Crime is cryptog- 
amous. The intoxication habit is polygenetic. There is a kind of 
reciprocity between life and death. ‘The very definition of precocity in- 
volves inversion. Each woman is a more adequate representative of her 
sex than a man is of his, Ephebic literature should be recognized as a 
class by itself. Ultra-idealism I hold to be pathological. Psychic is even 
‘more tipsetting than biological evolution. Soul is life. Our souls are 
phyletic long before and far more than they are individual. Early adoles- 
cence is the infancy of man's higher nature. Psychic adolescence. is 
heralded by all-sided mobilization. Man early became the wanderer and 
the exterminator par excellence. Adolescence is the great revealer of the 
past of the race. Modesty is at root mode, and woman is its priestess. 
Reproduction is always sacrificial. Man learns to live by dying and his 
life is at best a masterly retreat. Religion and love rise and degenerate 
together. Knowledge at its best isa form of love, Fear, or anticipatory 
pain, is probably the great educator in both the animal and the human 
word. Too much adult invasion makes boys artificial. Youth is in the 
ethical far more than in the spiritual stage. Youth is not only the revealer 
of the past but of the future, Overaccuracy is atrophy, ‘The baby Latin 
in the average high school class is a kind of a sanctified relic, the ghost 
of a ghost. In modern pedagogy there is ап increased tyranny of things. 
‘The very isolation of student life weakens the sense of reality. Nothing 
$0 reénforces optimism as evolution. Man is best adapted to the present; 
‘woman is more rooted in the past and the future, To be a true woman 
means to be yet more mother than wife. The bachelor woman is the 
very apotheosis of selfishness. "The heart and soul of growing childhood 
is the criterion by which we judge the larger heart and soul of mature 
Womanhood. Our opinion of Indians is too analogous to that of Calvin- 
ista concerning the depravity of infants. Conquest will not vivify Asia. 
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What a few overgrown nations call civilization seems likely to be forced 
upon the entire world. Race hygiene is yet to be developed. Cros- 
fertilization seems to be the law of human races. s there any barbarism 
that equals that caused by premature and forced civilization, or any fallacy 
greater than that those are not cultured who can not do or do not 
know or revere what we do? Does might so make right that the worst 
in the victor is better than the best in the victim? 

‘The attractive anid masterly way in Which the rich literature of the 
subject is treated, the wealth of conclusion and inference, the remarkable 
skill with which the parallelism between the individual and the race is 
‘maintained and interpreted, the inherent optimism. that makes light the 
darkest corners of the man and woman and of men and women, the sym- 
pathetic grasp of childhood and savagery, etc., stamp this work unique in 
the annals of psychology, It is to be hoped that the author will find 
time and occasion, to issue a primer edition, so that the great truths and. 
wise words contained therein may come more within the reach of those 
beyond whom an expensive book must always lie, 

Indexes of names and subjects complete these well-printed volumes. 
Some misprints, due more to the publisher than to the author, will doubt- 
less be corrected in a future edition, 

While the reviewer finds himself in general accord with most of the 
positions taken, there are several points on which he fails to agree with 
the author. One of these is the overestimation of the "+ fighting in- 
stinct."" ‘The statement on page 217, vol. 1, for example, seems harsh 
in consideration of the fact that Darwin practically confesses that he was 
2 ‘(milk sop."" The virtue in fighting is, probably, like that of classical 
‘education, a thing of the age and not of the race, Another point is that 
the author is apparently not so willing to allow foll. liberty to woman 
as he is to man,— absolutely liberal he is in all other respects, In the 
opinion of the reviewer, evolution limits woman no more than man per 
se, and the restrictions er sirum are artificial 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Navajo and His Blanket, By U. S: Horuster. Denver, Colo, 
[t903.] Roy: 8°, 144 pp-, 10 colored plates, 25 figures and plates. 
From a mechanical point of view this book is handsomely made. 

Barring a veritable nightmare (figure 8) bearing the title “ Navajos Wor- 

shiping the Elements," together with figures 6 und 10, which do not 

depict what they pretend, the illustrations are in the main admirable, the 
ten colored plates of Navaho blankets being worthy of high praise, But 
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here the merit of the book practically ceases, for in content it is one of! 
the most misleading and inaccurate publications on the southwestern tribes 
that has ever appeared (which is saying a good deal), notwithstanding 
the author, during his twenty years! residence ín the Rocky Mountain. 
country, has had “many opportunities to learn something about the 
aboriginal people of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, having 
frequently visited the wigwams and the wickyups of the Utes and of 
the Apaches, the adobe villages of the Pueblos, and tbe hogans of the 
Navajos.** So much excellent ethnologic and archeologic work has been 
done in the Southwest during the last twenty years, that had the author 
remained at home and confined his attention to the published results of 
these researches, his book could not have failed to he more profitable 
from an educational point of view. As it is, the volume contains so much 
that is unintentionally, though still inexeusably, untruthful or misleading 
as to overshadow the little good to be found in 

Within reasonable limits it would be impossible to point out all the 
glaringly erroneous statements which Mr Hollister has made; neverthe= 
less, attention should be called го а few of the pitfalls into which be has 
fallen and into which others might be likely to follow. For example, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that war songs among the Navaho take 
precedence over all others, or that legends of war are “the moat endur- 
ing of any subject with which the Indian has to deal" Contrary to the 
author's belief, Navaho legend abounds in allusions to the clif-dwellers, 
a fact which overthrows his argument concerning the latter people. His 
unfamiliarity with southwestern archeology is shown by his estimate of 
the number of rooms represented by a certain ruined pueblo, which he 
computes at one hundred for each of seven stories, regardless of the fact 
that the pueblo was terraced, each succesive story receding, so that the 
uppermost story could not have contained more than one-seventh the mum- 
ber of rooms on the first foor. There is no rock in the Navaho country 
which the Navaho designates “Ship Rock,” mch a conception being for- 
eign to his very thought. ‘The true Navaho name is Z&é* blAil, from Ae, 
‘rock,’ bifi ‘its wings,’ hence '* Winged Rock'' which has quite another. 
meaning toa people who never saw a ship. (See Matthews, Navaho Le- 
genis, 119, 120,235.) And there is only a filament of truth in the many 
so-called legends to which the author calls attention. After the splendid 
scientific work of Dr Washington Matthews among the Navaho, there ispo 
excuse for most of the many misstatements concerning Navaho mythology 
that Mr Hollíster'a book contains, and students who have spent years in an 
endeavor to spread the truth about American ethnology have every cause 
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to regret that such falsities continue to be perpetrated. There is scarcely 
a line concerning Navaho myth and legend throughout the book that is 
not either entirely fallacious or grossly misleading. 

‘Proceeding, we learn for the first time, if we are inclined to disregard 
fact entirely, that the Navaho sweat-house is erected for a single individ 
ual, an assertion apparently inspired by figure 6, A Navajo *sweat- 
house’ '', which in reality belongs to the distant Havasupai of Cataract 
cañon, Arizona. Navaho sweat-lodges, indeed, arc sometimes large enough 
for half a dozen Indians at time. The statement that the medicine-men 
live in the medicine-lodges is untrue, as is of course the assertion that 
“most authorities agree that the Navajo is not a particularly religious 
Indian" because he has no public ceremonies — which further shows bow 
little the author has profited by his twenty years of contact with this highly 
religious and ceremonious people. The further absurd assertion is made 
that the Navaho's ** only conspicuous appliance of worship is the altar 
in the medicineslodge'’ ; om. the contrary, such an object is foreign to 
Navaho religion, the fantastic altar paraphernalia which is described 
evidently having its origin in the fertile imagination of the author's 
informa 

Ау one would expect, the only strength which the book possesses lies 
in its description of the Navaho blanket, yet even this is unsatisfactory, 
OF the reed fork, that important implement of the Navaho weaver, the 
author seems to know nothing. The yellow dye, to which he refers as 
being derived from ‘rabbit wood,"* js actually made from Rumex Aymen- 
отерайит, аз Dr Matthews has pointed out ; and it is extremely doubt- 
ful if Brazil-wood was ever used in New Mexico or Arizona as a dye— 
at any rate it is unknown to a prominent trader with an experience of 
thirty years among the Navaho Indians. Gray in blankets was not always 
effected by the mixture of black and white wool, for the Navaho have 
gray sheep whose wool is used for this purpose. The author is likewise 
mistaken in supposing that amole removes the natural oil of the wool, and. 
in presuming that bayeta was last used in 1875, for the reviewer saw it 
woven into blankets by the Zufis in 1889 and noticed it in at least one. 
Arizona trading store as late as 1897. We find also the statement that in 
certain old blankets occum a red which antedates the native red and 
which may be traced to ** the scarlet coat of the infantry" — thus leaving 
those who are unaware that Mackinaw blankets have long been in me in 
the Southwest to surmise that the infantry coats are probably a relic of 
the invasion of New Mexico by the British, As 10 the symbolism of 
Navaho blankets, the author is equally at sea, as everyone familiar with 
Dr Matthews’ studies will readily observe. 
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Mr Hollister presents a new theory of the supposed Spanish origin of 
the term “ Navajo," but untenable, as it is directly opposed to the state- 
ments of the early Spaniards themselves. He discusses the marvelous. 
genesis and migration tradition of the Navaho tribe, laboriously recorded. 
by Dr Matthews, as apparently unworthy of consideration, although he 
docs allude to * many mythical stories of their origin.” Among these, 
evidently, is “a vague tradition among them that they came [to this 
world] by water," in which the author finds evidence to support an 
Asiatic origin. These foolish traditions, it should be noted, are dismissed 
aspractically unworthy, and the important and far-reaching researches 
that have been conducted among the Navaho are waved aside with the 
simple statement that ** about the only things we certainly know of their 
history is their Athapascan origin and that they have been in our South- 
west for a long time. "? 

Far astray as the author is in his observations of the Navaho, of whom 
he might be expected to have some knowledge, his general interpreta- 
tions of southwestern ethnology and history are even more startling. 
After all the progress made in American ethnology and archeology during 
the last quarter century, the author asserts that the dif dwellers and the 
mound builders were ‘certainly far antecedent to our Indians in their 
occupation of cur country.” The threadbare theory of the status of 
Indian woman, excusable half a century ago, is once more resurrected, 
and readers are again asked to believe that the Indians ** are in no sense 
emotional, and anything like sentiment is entirely foreign to their na- 
пше," The time-worn story, **on very good authority," of the finding 
of com embedded in lava, which every frontiersman has beard of but no 
one has ever seen, is again revived; “the grain was calcined by vol- 
Canic heat that raised the temperature of the atmosphere above the scorch- 
ing point, and destroyed all life,” we are told. The tale almost equals 
that of the petrified bird which sang the petrified song. The author pre- 
supposes the contemporaneous occupancy of all the now-niined pueblos 
in the Southwest by making the assertion that "^ to-day ll the arable land. 
in that [Navaho] country, even if supplied with irrigating ditches wher- 
ever water could be conveyed, would not support one-tenth the popula- 
tion that once flourished there." 

‘The Seven Cities of Cibola were “mythical, we are told ; and again 
is repeated, as though it were truth, that marvelous fable of the enslave- 
ment by the Spaniards of the Indians of New Mexico, several hundred of 
whom were smothered in mines which they were compelled to work. 
We learn that Cabeza de Vaca was the first European to enter New 
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Mexico, ‘which he penetrated to its central part" ; that Marcos of Niza 
made an expedition to the Pueblos in 1528; that Ofate built the first 
church at *^San Ildefonzo''; and that Taos, Acoma, Zuni, and Moqui 
are names given to the Pueblos by the Spaniards—all of which mis- 
statements must tend to make Bandelier feel that to some quarters at least 
the results of his years of labor have not yet penetrated. 

Other of Mr. Hollister's conclusions are of absorbing interest. He 
calls attention to certain parallels between Old. and New World culture, 
but kindly leaves to the reader's decision whether or not they are signifi- 
cant of connection between the Nayahos and the Grecks, Hebrews, 
Hindus, or Babylonians. 

There are many poor books relating to the Southwest, but each has 
its redeeming feature. Of The Navajo and His Blanket the best that 
can be said is that its colored plates are excellent; in text, taken altogether 
it is worse than worthless, Е. Ж. Норок. 





Die Abstammung des Menschen und die Bedingungen seiner Entwicklung, 
Für Naturferscher, Aerste und gebildete Laien. dargestellt von Dr 
Monrrz Atsneno. Ait 24 Abbildungen im Text, Cassel: 1902. 
Verlag von Th. G. Fischer & Co. 8°, xii, 348 pp- 

"The various sections of this book, which has been much disenssed on 
the continent of Europe, treat of: The Neanderthal race; the problem 
of descent; the Pithecanthropur and the relation to man of the lower 
apes and the anthropoids ; Australia and the ** Urmensch "' ; climatic in- 
fluences, isolation and race-formation ; intellectual development and intel- 
lectual regression ; sex differences; inheritance, interbreeding and mix- 
ture, Dr Alsberg considers proved the former existence of a “ diluvial 
human race,” lower than and essentially diferent from the present rate 
of man. The Javan Pifhecantáropuz is no direct ancestor of man, but a 
shoot from a side line. ‘The ancestry of man (as his hand, for example, 
shows) goes back to a relatively lowly-developed branch of the mammal 
stem, —this is the chief point of Alsberg's theory. He favors Schoeten- 
sack's view that the change from the precursor to sam took place in Aus 
tralia, whose environmental conditions were most likely to produce such 
an evolution,—there the particularly human foot had its origin, The 
migrations of primitive man gave probably the first impulses toward the 
origins of the oldest race-type. Isolation had also its tole, and the glacial 
epoch was likewise of great significance in modifying a creature born of. 
the tropics. Alsberg disagrees with Kollmann’s theory of man as 4 ** per- 
manent type," ‘The *rAryans' are a linguistic, not a racial group. 
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No absolutely pure race-type now exists. The section on the brain and 
its relation to culture-evolution advocates a close connection theory,— 
in another edition the author should make use of the material of Hrdlicka 
and Spitzka. Dr Alsberg thinks that “the bounds set by nature" warn 
ius against the “new woman.’ And he believes, contra Weismann, in the 
inheritance of recently acquired characters, To inbreeding of the brain- 
cells, producing ‘* culture ganglia,"" corresponds the intermixture of races 
and peoples, propagating and spreading the indispensable basis of progress 
in civilization, But interbreeding isa two-edged sword, and its unskilful 
use means degeneration instead of perfection, 

This little volume deserves a place among the more interesting and 
valuable literature of the newer evolutional sort, expressive of some of 
the more recent turns of Darwinism in Germany. 

Auexawpee F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Catálogo de la. Colección de Antiguedades Huavis del. Estado de Oaxaca 
existente en el Museo N. de México, formado por el. Profesor de Et> 
nologia, Dm NicoLás León. México: Imprenta del Museo Nacional, 
1904. $5 pp«, map, т pl. (physical types). 

The list of the Huavi collection in the Mexican National Museum, 
numbering 91 items (pottery ; stone and clay human and animals figures, 
heads, idols, ete. ; stone objects) occupies but a portion of this interest. 
ing pamphlet. On pages 16-42 is given linguistic material from Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg, Starr, and Belmar (the vocabulary of the last con- 
taining some 1,350 words), and on pages 44-48 a bibliography of 62 
titles, Preceding these is an ethnographic sketch of the Huavis with a 
map of their habitat, extracts from the earlier ‘authorities, ete, The 
anthropometric data (pages 15-16) are from Starr. ‘The Huavis, who 
live in four (earlier five) villages on the southern lagoons of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, a large extent of which region was formerly in their 
Possession, numbered, according to the census of 1895, 1,742 males and 
1,706 females, total 3,448. They are chiefly a fisher folk, and among 
the products of their country is the shell-fish: furnishing a muchamed 
purple dye. The name Huavi is said to be of Zapotec origin, and has 
been spelled Huavi, Huave, Wabi, Huabe, Guavi, Hushi, Juave, ete. 
Its exact significance is doubtful, though a common interpretation is 
‘“‘rotten through dampness," x nickname, doubtless. Of the Huavi lan- 
guage Brinton (American Race, 1891, p. 159) said, the vocabularies of 
their tongue are too imperfect to permit of the comparison of the tribe 
with other stocks to which it may have been allied. This condition is 
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remedied by the vocabulary of Belmar. Dr León prints also (pp. 20-21) 
the Lord's Prayer in Spanish-Huave, furnished by Dr D. José María 
Mora, formerly bishop of Tehuantepec, now of Tulancingo, "The Huavi 
mumerals merit particülar examination. A hasty glance at the new mater- 
ial makes the Huavi retain its position as an original stock. 

ALEXANDER. F- CHAMBERLAIN. 





Massasoif's Town Sowams in Pokanoket. Its History, Legends and 
Traditions. By Voia Baker: Warren, R. I. The Author. 
1894. 8°, 43 PP- 

“This interesting brochure is a brief story of a famous sachem, noted 
in early New England annals, but of whom little is known, owing to his 
peaceful life, which is in strong contrast to that of his warlike son, Philip, 
‘who is also referred to in this work. 

When the Plymouth colonists landed on their rock, in 1620, Mas- 
sasoit was the chief suchem of the Wampanoags, whose territory lay at the 
head of Narragansett bay, what is now Bristol county, Rhode Island. 
The exact site of his principal village has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion by several writers; but the question does not yet seem to 
be fully settled, and perhaps never will be decided to the satisfaction of 
all, Miss Baker's booklet isa further contribution in favor of Warren as 
the site, but without adding new material or new evidence in support of 
that locality. Some have located it at the town of Barrington, others at 
Mount Hope, but the fact is that tbe whole territory bordering the bay 
was known as Sowams and that the name originally did not refer to any 
particular village. In support of this statement, there are some matters 
that have come before us from a linguistic study of the works of early 
writers, such as Winslow, Mourt, Morton, Prince, and Smith, which have 
never been fully explained or noted, although Miss Baker, as well as 
others, have drawn freely on these authorities for their information. 

Let us analyze some of these hints in the light of common reason : 
Morton tells us that when Samoset, the first native interviewed, came to 
greet the colonists at Plymouth in the spring of 1621, he spoke of “the 
great sachem, named Massasoit," an expression in common use by the 
carly writers mentioned, for the two terms are synonymous, i €, Afas- 
палой = massa “great, '-ass8t *king,’ ‘ruler,'—a tile retained by the 
colonists without regard to its significance, as has happened in other in- 
stances, It was afterward learned that this sichem's trae name was 
Woosameguin, of Ousameguin, = ‘the yellow-feather,’ from ousa * yel- 
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low,” -mequin +a feather’ ; and so his name always appears in the early 
deeds. 

Imperfect knowledge of the language caused the same trouble with 
the mame Sowams, Sowamset, or Sowansett, the variations in spelling 
being quite numerous The colonists were informed that Massasoit's 
‘country was at Sowams, which, as the variations show, is the equivalent 
of Sorwan-es-et, "to or at the southwest, — the direction it lay from the. 
Plymouth settlement, — and so it became a proper name without the 
application intended by the Indians. Iam aware that Trumbull suggested 
the meaning ‘a place of beech-trees but there is too much to account 
for in this derivation. The real name for the village, as related by 
Winslow and others, was Pacanoket, or Pawkunnawkit, — Pauga-wn-auk- 
it, "the cleared country,’ which describes its appearance, as seen by 
Dermer and Winslow. The latter, in his first visit, went to Pacanoket, 
but he says not a word about Sowams. In the records, however, the two 
mames are used synonymously, as “* Pacanoket alias Sawamsct,"” ett: 
Wood (New England's Prospect, 1634) places on his map a palisaded vil- 
lage named Pacanotick, which is represented as being situated on the 
easter side of a neck, a situation that favors Mount Hope more than 
either Barrington or Warren, 

Miss Baker is certainly mistaken in saying that Winslow's fust visit, 
in 1621, was the second visit by a white man, forthe locality was visited 
some years previously by both Dutch and French traders. "The Wapanoos 
are laid down as a tribe, and an anchorage shown it front of their 
country, corresponding to Mount Hope, on the Carte- Figurative of 1616, 
the tribe having been visited by Hendricks in the “+ Onrust,!" in 1614. 

Miss Baker deserves the thanks of all students of the subject for her 
researches, and it is hoped that she will continue them until the disputed 
sites are definitively determined. War. WaLtace TOOKER. 


Traditions of the Arapaho. Collected under the auspices of the Field 
Columbian Museum and of the American Museum of Natural History. 
By Grosct A. Dosszs, Curator Department of Anthropology, and 
Ашер L, Kxoruea, Department of Anthropology, University of 
California. Chicago, U. S. A., October, 1903. 8°, x, 475 pp. 
‘The tales of the Arapaho possess an especial interest because of the 
general friendliness of this tribe with all the other tribes of the plains: 
‘Their collection of stories is thus likely to be larger than that of almost 
any other tribe, except perhaps the sedentary village community which 
has so tong resided near Fort Berthold on the Missouri river. Closely 
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associated from time immemorial) with the Cheyenne, the Arapaho were 
long ago brought into extended and friendly contact with the Missouri 
river tribes— Mandan, Minitari, and Arikara, — while their alliance with 
the Sioux covered a very long period and was never seriously interrupted. 
Besides this, the Arapaho have had close intercourse with the tribes of the 
south, and even during the period (in the first half of the last century) 
when the Cheyenne were at bitter war with the allied Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache, there was still frequent intercourse with these tribes by the 
Arapaho, although their relations with the Cheyenne often obliged them 
to take part in war journeys—and sometimes to move the whole tribe — 
against Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches in a general attack. 

"The northern section of the tribe, the Atsena — early called ** Mini- 
taries of Fort de Prairie," — was long associated on terms of close 
friendship with the Prairie people—the three tribes of the Blackfeet 
nation and the Sarsi of the farther north, the story of whose separation 
from the parent tribe, the Beaver Indians, still remains a vivid tradition. 
Further, in the implication which is partly traditional but which is ex- 
pressed also in the common English name Arapaho (Pawnee ft rip’ to 
trade, # nig’ a Aga tmder), we have good reason for thinking that 
among the Arapaho should be found all the tales ol the central. plains 
region, together with some from the north and maby from west of the 
‘mountains, since we know also that the Arapaho were often on friendly 
terms with the Shoshoni. 

"The excellent collection of traditions recently published by the Field 
Columbia Museum under the joint names of Dr G; A. Dorsey aud Dr 
Alfred L. Kroeber confims such an inference, In them we fd a 
multitude of stories which belong to thë Siouan; Caddoan, and Algonquian 
families, together with many others that possess a currency extending far 
beyond the plains. 

‘The yolume is of considerable size—nearly 500. pages—and con- 
‘tains 146 tales. Of these a considerable number deal with Ni ha" ga”, 
the analogue of the Siouin Unhktomi, the Blackfoot Napi, the Cheyenne 
Wihio, and the Shoshoni Coyote. But it must be remembered that with 
many of the plains tribes there are two individuals called ** Old. Man '* 
or “í White Man," or “Spider,” one of whom may be the principal god, 
while the other is the smart but foolish subject of tales like those given in 
the first part of this book, for the hero of which the people themselves 
feel a genuine contempt. Thus, the Blackfeet pray with the utmost 
reverence to that Nápi who is the Old Man, the Creator, the Sun; but 
treat with contemptuous ridicule the suggestion that they could pray to 
the ар! who is the fool. 
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Tt is impossible to comment at length on the tales here given. Many 
of them in slightly different form are familiar to all students of plains folk- 
lore, and the authors of this collection have done exceedingly well to give 
tus all the different variants of each tale that they have been able to collect. 
Too often the tendency among collectors is to select the best or most. 
interesting of the different forms offered, and to be satisfied with giving 
that alone. 

‘The story of Ni ha" ga" and the whirlwind possesses a rather special 
interest. The center of the whirlwind with the Arapaho appears to be 
the caterpillar, while with the Cheyenne it is the dragon-fly, and with the 
Blackfeet the moth-miller. The importance of squatting down when a 
whirlwind approaches one is recognized by the Blackfeet, but among 
them this is done by one sex only, and for an entirely different reason 
from that which influences the Arapaho, 

‘The story numbered 106, dealing with ** Big Owl, Owner of Bag,” 
is an interesting and unusual form of obstacle myth, ‘The mother whose 
boy has been carried away by Big Owl prepares a number of elaborately 
‘ornamented articles of clothing, which she carries with her when going to 
rescue the child. As she flees after having secured him, she drops these 
articles of clothing one after another, and the bad spirit is obliged to stop 
and walk about each and to fully count the quills with which itis adored. 
He is thus delayed, defeated, and finally killed, The tale bas relation, 
of course, to the sacredness of the quilling work in which skill and suc- 
cess are rewarded, and we may imagine that it belonged originally to the 
quilling society. 

‘The ** Found ia Grass"" or “Star Boy"! tale has many variants and is 
found all over the plains and elsewhere. The story of the man who had 
the buffalo wife is also widely distributed, and sometimes this man ix 
made the inventor of the bow and arrows. 

Concerning the manner in which the tales are related, it must be said 
that while some are admirably told and preserve much of their aboriginal 
flavor, others have largely lost their Indian character. They are not 
always given with the direct simplicity with which an Indian commonly 
tells his story. 

It is to be regretted also that the word beef" is constantly used 
when the fesh of buffalo, elk, deer, and antelope is intended, and that 
buffalo are often spoken of as *steers."* 

‘The volume closes with abstracts of all the tales. It represents a 
Yast amount of hard work and is of great value and high importance to 
the study of primitive mythology. GEORGE BIRD GRIXXKLL 
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Traditions of the Crows. By S. C, Siu, Assistant Curator, Division of 
Ethnology, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, 193. 8*, pp. 28 
394 
So little ethnological work on the Crows has been published, that the 

myths here given are very welcome. hey were collected by Mr Simnis 

during the summer of 1903 and come from the second oldest man of the 
tribe, known as Bull That Goes Hunting. 

Many of the tales deal with Old Man Coyote, the analogue of the 
Algonquian, Manaborhu, Näpi, or Wihio, the wise foolish hero so often 
confused with that other Old Man who is the creator, In the traditions 
before us the origin myth tells us of the Old Man who was the creator, 
while other myths, Nos. 2 to 16 inclusive, deal with Old Man Coyote, 
the fool and the fooled. Most of these possess much ín common with 
tales related by other tribes of the northern plains. In No. ro the wolf 
teaches Old Man Coyote to make holes in the ice through which buffalo 
fat should stick up, but Old Man Coyote, slipping and filling on the ice, 
sticks fast there under the overhanging branches of the buffalo and goose- 
berry bushes which are still bearing fruit —a mixing up of summer and 
winter, No. rz isa form of the familiar story of the southern plains, 
telling of the young man who had two wives, one of them an elk and 
another a buffalo, No. ry deals with the boy who was found and who 
afterwatd helped the people to food, working against Old Man Coyote. 
In the Blackfeet and Cheyenne story his opponent is the raven. 

‘The myth of the girl who reached ‘heaven by following a porcupine 
up into an ever-growing tree ends differently from the same tale among 
Algonquíans or Caddoans ; while the story of Bones Together is closely 
similar to the Cheyenne tale. 

‘These Crow tales contain elements common to those of all the plains 
tribes, many of which we may conjecture to have come to the Crows by 
way of their relatives the Minitari, or from the Gros Ventres of the 
Prairie (Atsena) with whom they were long allied. In the name of Old 
Man Coyote, however, we see evidence of Crow association and alliance 
with the Snakes, for, so far as we know, the name Coyote is applied to 
the supernatural hero only west of the mountains, In the plains country. 
the Coyote, while universally acknowledged to be "more subtle than 
Any beast of the. field," is alternately the companion and the opponen 
of the mischief-maker. 

On the first page of the Origin Myth, page 281, we see that the 
creator told the first man to make a bucket from the “pouch '* of the 
‘buffalo — no doubt a typographical error for paunch, It would be inter- 
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esting to learn just what was intended by the monster described asan 
alligator by Mr Simms, for we can hardly imagine that the Crows. know 
what an alligator is. It is presumably merely an ** under-water monster. 

The collection is a very interesting contribution to our knowledge of. 
a little-known tribe, Сбкокск Бнр Сизи. 


The Exploration of. Jacobs. Cavern, McDonald. County, Missouri. By 
Cuantes Peasooy and W, K. Moorzmzan, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, Department of Archeology, Bulletin I. Nor- 
wood, Mas.: The Norwood Press, 1904. 8°, iv, 29 pp.» 12 phy 
map. 

This publication, the first of what gives promise of being a note- 
worthy series of memoirs from a recently established but already important 
archeological museum, gives the result of careful research in Jacobs 
Cavern and. is satisfactory description of American caves as a whole. 
‘The text is elucidated by a plan of the cave Boor, laid off in sections of 
One meter, and by several half-tone plates. It is regretted that the illus- 
trations of the implements unearthed are not of higher grade, for with- 
out consulting the text it would be imposible to determine, even ap- 
proximately, the material of which they are made. The results of. the. 
Work in Jacobs Cavern is similar to that of American caves generally east 
Qf the Mississippi. It was not so rich in material as others have been, and, 
like every other cave thus far investigated, it failed to give satisfactory 
‘evidence of any great age of human occupancy or any evidence at all of 
the presence therein of the remains of an extinct fauna such as have been 
found in certain instances in Pennsylvania, In Jacobs Cavern the bones 
of many wild animals were found, as were evidences of human burial, 
but the only suggestion of great age thought to have been brought forth 
yas in the shape of certain artifacts and in the discovery of a breccia 
which the writers appear to think indicated ancient human occupancy. 
Geologists, however, have demonstrated that this combination of wood 
ashes and carbonate of lime, called breccia, and often containing arti- 





With a fauna now entirely extinct, raises the expectation among Ameri- 
‘can archeologists that further investigation may develop a similar period 
of cave occupancy by man in this country ; in fact, this similari 
ditions in the surfaces of American caves with those of 
few feet in depth to which any considerable excavation has been made in 
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America, appear to promise favorably for future important American dis 
coveries, It is in the caves, if anywhere, that we may look for a determi- 
nation of the earliest period of human occupancy of this continent for the 
evolution of artifacts, the direction of the earlier aboriginal migrations, 
and possibly the origin of the human race itself 

‘The suggested difference in the shape of the implements found in 
Jacobs Cavern from those found in its neighborhood may be explained in 
‘many ways other than as indicating age. This is emphasized by tlie find- 
ing of pottery, of ground stone implements and of a minié ball and the 
bones of domestic animals, Like puzzles have been met by others. For 
example, silver-plated copper buttons, 2 jack-knife, а padlock, and other 
objects of metal were found by the reviewer at Cavetown, Maryland, in 
the same horizon as that of the oldest objects unearthed, all of which 
makes the ultimate solution of the problem one of extreme interest t0 
archeologists. 

In America, where the consensus of opinion is directly opposed to the 
recognition of a paleolithic as distinct from a neolithic age, the use 
of the term *' neolithic implements is of rather questionable propriety. 

Josten D. McGume, 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Anthropology and Education. — As a student and teacher of educa- 
tion, the writer has often been impressed by the extreme difficulty of 
making accessible to elementary students the data of anthropology neces- 
sary to the scientific study of education, Educational philosophy postu- 
lates a theory of cultural development in the race which is epitomized in 
the life-history of the individual, and on this establishes a system of prac- 
tice, drawing largely ou primitive culture for material for instruction and 
basing the course of study in the elementary school on the theory of cul- 
tural evolution. 

Now, it would appear that the students of pedagogy stand ready to 
determine the limitations of the data of anthropology in. the service of 
education and to make the wisest possible application thereof in educa 
tional practice, "The National Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation was organized a few years ago. The writer, who was among the 
first to seek the benefits of membership in this organization, inferred the 
movement to be a declaration that students of education proposed to 
apply the methods of science to the investigation of pedagogical prob- 
ems, to institute a closer study of the data of the sciences on which a 
science of education must be founded, in their relation to pedagogy, and to 
encourage scientific accuracy in the use of material furnished by the sci- 
ences in educational theory and practice. ‘The papers brought forth by 
this movement have been an important contribution to the literature of 
pedagogy. Every student of education acknowledges their value. It may 
be questioned whether or not the assumption of the writer relative to the 
purpose of the Society was correct, for an examination of the titles pre- 
sented before the Society up to date does not disclose any line of investi- 
gation undertaken which would not properly come within the domain of 
some previously existing department of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. This must not be interpreted as a criticism of the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education. It has moved along its line of 
least resistance. It cannot enter the province of a contributory science 
for original research, nor create a literature therein. It can only utilize. 
the accepted dats of such sciences in the scientific investigation of educa: 
tional problems. 

Now, it seems to me that scientific pedagogy must derive a more im- 
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portant mass of its data from the science of man than from any other, 
particularly from that side which we call culture history. To culture 
history we must go for the verification of a great body of educational 
theory; but an examination of x number of much-used text:booke on 
pedagogy, produced in recent years, will hardly convince anthropologists 
that the data of anthropology are being correctly stated or correctly 
applied in pedagogy. And to primitive culture we must go for a vast 
amount of the material for instruction used in elementary education. 
‘Teachers are drawing continually on culture history for this material, but 
‘an examination of the matter selected, as embodied in many elementary 
books used in the public schools, will convince anthropologists that it is 
mot their best nor most authentic material which is finding its way into 
the public schools. 

‘The difficulty seems to lie in the existing state of anthropological 
science. It would be dificult to find ten anthropologists who would 
agree on what anthropology is on close definition. There is pressing 
need for a text-book on anthropology. ‘This branch of science does not 
possess in its literature any great, up-to-date text-book, Some one must 
do for anthropology what Dana did for geology, James for psychology, 
Giddings for sociology. 

Again, there is need for some great treasury of culture history, ‘The 
student of education who Is in need of facts and criticisms in Greek 
sculpture or ceramics, finds In Furtwengler or Overbeck great authorita- 
tive treatises. It would be a great service to education if the treasures 
of primitive American arts and industries, archeology, mythology, and 
folklore were made equally accesible, and by the same profound, critical 
study made available for the use of students from other fields. 

In short, anthropology should enrich the course of study of every public 
school in the land, and the greatest line of progress now open to the 
science is in this direction. To this end tbe science needs closer defini- 
tion by the masters, and its literature must be brought to a state that will 
place it in closer relations with education, throogh the schools of peda- 
Ogy, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes. A joint meeting of the 
two national societies during the session of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science might contribute to the progress of both. 

Evocar L Hew. 


Archeological Institute of America. — At a meeting of the Council 
of the Archeological Institute of America, held May 14, in New York 
City, the following action of interest to American archeologists was taken : 
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(1) A committee was created on the preservation of the remains of Indian 
antiquity, ‘This committee is expected to have at least one member from 
each society of the Institute. The President and the Secretary of the 
Institute will be the chairman and the secretary of this committee. (2) 
‘The Committee on American. Archeology was requested to consider and. 
report on an enlargement of its membership, in view of the probable 
extension of its work, and to recommend some enterprise in its field to 
the council at its next meeting. (3) The chairman of the Committee 
on American Archeology (Mr C. P, Bowditch) was made a member <+ 
"ficio of the executive committee, (4) Thealfiliated societics in the West 
were urged to take an active part in devising and obtaining the adoption 
‘of measures for the preservation of ancient monuments, (s) The sum of 
$300 was placed at the disposil of the chairman of the Committee on 
American Archeology for his use in. procuring information with regard 
to the remains of Indian antiquity. 

"The following officers of the Institute were elected : President, Pro- 
fessor Seymour; Vice Presidents, Mr C. P. Bowditch, „President D. C. 
Gilman, Mr Edward Robinson, Professor F. Ð. Tarbell, and President 
В, 1. Wheeler. Profesor Mitchell Carroll was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee, to serve for three years. 

Dr Uhle’s Researches in Peru. — Reports have heen received from 
Dr Max Uhle, who sailed last November for Peru to carry on archeo- 
logical explorations for the Department of Anthropology of the Univers 
sity of California through the generosity of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst, and 
has since then excavated at the famous site of Ancon, near Lima, On 
his previous two years’ trip for the University, Dr Uhle’a chief explora- 
tions were on the coast of northern and southern Peru, in the vicinity of 
Trujillo and of fra. His present excavations at Ancon were mainly at 
three points within the ‘necropolis, and on a level slope to the south, 
behind the modern town of Ancon, "The explorations were in continua- 
tion of his previous tines of archeological investigation in Peru, as sume 
marized in a recent paper in the American Anthropologist (N. 5, IV, 
753-159). At a point near the northern end of the enclosure forming 
the necropolis, not fir from the lime-kilns shown on the map of Reiss 
and Stilbel, objects of a late date down to the beginning of the Inca period, 
the pottery being of the Chancay type, were found. Burials excavated 
in the eastern part of the enclosure were generally older, of what may be 
called the middle periods of Peruvian culture. Excavations in the south- 
em part of the necropolis, in the vicinity of the present Indian fishing 
village and the hill with large mill-stones, brought to light finds of various 
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age, some of the burials, as shown by their continuation under and beyond 
deposits of a later age of considerable depth, and by the character of 
the objects in the graves, being ofa very early period. 

"The soil of the evenly sloping hillsides south of and outside the 
necropolis, though giving no superficial indication of being other than 
a natural formation, was found for a considerable area to be а refuse 
deposit three or four yards deep. Two trenches of some length were dug. 
in this deposit. No mummies were found, but in the lower depths there 
were a few skeletons. The quantity of artifacts was amall; they revealed, 
however, a new type of culture, evident especially in the pottery. Nota 
single object showing the characteristics of the ware of this pecullar 
culture was found at any other spot at Ancón, nor, in fact, so. far as 
known, anywhere in Peru; and to complement this Circumstance, not a 
specimen with the characteristics of any of the various cultures represented 
in the necropolis occurred in these southern hillside deposits. The age 
of these deposits, unless their culture should hereafter be found in associa- 
tion with remains of a known period, can therefore be determined only 
by the apparent absolute age of the finds and by the internal evidence of 
the objects. The style of the remains, which Dr Uhle describes as show- 
ing a certain freedom and development toward artistic greatness, 
approaches in some respects that of the pottery characterizing the early 
or *^ golden " period of Ica established by him on his last Peruvian trip 
and of which his collections for the University of California contain 
abundant illustration. "This Ica period Dr Uhle is inclined to regard as 
contemporaneous with the period of Tiahuanaco or antecedent to it. 
The newly found Ancon ware differs, however, from the early Ica ware 
in being ornamented by incision instead of by painting, and on the whole 
represents a very distinct culture which is almost certainly of considerable 
antiquity. 

Dr Taguchi's Brain-weight.—In response to a further inquiry con: 
cerning the brain of the Japanese anatomist, Kazuyoski Taguchi, the 
following communication was received from K. Yamagawa, president of 
the Imperial Univenity of Tokio: 

«Та reply to your favor of May gth, 1904, Tam sorry to say that the 
figure for the weight of brain in the last information, sent to you through 
Miss Gardener about the postmortem examination of the late Professor 
‘Taguchi, was found to be wrong. It seems to me that the weight of his 
brain was put down as 1,920 instead of 1,520, which is the right figure, 
by mistake when it was copied from the original record. I apologize," ete. 

‘The corrected figure places Taguchi's brain in the thirtieth place among. 
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those of men notable in the profesions, arts, and sciences, instead of 
in the second place, as fist reported. See American Anthropologist, ¥. 8:, 
vol. v, 1903, pp- 595-596; vol. vi, 1904, p. 366. 

EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA. 


Dr Walter Hough, of the United States National Museum, has 
recently returned from an exploring trip in New Mexico and Arizona, 
bringing with him a collection of ancient pueblo, cliff, and cave material 
gathered principally on upper San Francisco river. Dr Hough started 
from Socorro, New Mexico, and crossed the country to Holbrook, Arit 
zona, a distance of about 280 miles, visiting ruins at Magdalena, Datil, 
the upper Tulerosa river, Old Fort Tulerosa reserve, and near Luna, in New 
Mexico, and on Blue river in Arizona. One of the objects of this two 
months’ reconnoissance was to locate and trace the lines of north and 
south migration into the basin of the Little Colorado and to learn more 
of the forebears of the people who inhabited the now-ruined pueblos ex- 
plored by Dr J. Walter Fewkes and the Museum-Gates Expedition within 
the Colorado drainage. Much was learned during the trip regarding the 
distribution of several cultures. Extensive excavations were made in a 
group of ruins seven miles from Luna, New Mexico, on the Spur Ranch 
of Montague Stevens, Esq. ‘These ruins proved to be exceedingly inter» 
esting for the reason that they occupy the margin of a fertile, encloved 
valley which was once the bottom of a lake, and because they represent 
a mde and perhaps indigenous culture fostered in this favorable enclave, 
‘There is evidence also that an earlier culture, characterized by large, semi- 
subterranean, circular houses, was supplanted by that of a people who built 
rectangular stone pueblos. Two of the deeper excavations yielded frag- 
mentary human bones and unchipped flint fakes in apparently undisturbed 
gravel, and a more extended research in this locality may furnish results 
of value in the study of early man in America, Numerous plans of the 
‘ruins were drawn and a fair collection obtained. А group of cliff-houses 
on Rita Blanca yielded, on exploration, many specimens illustrating the 
domestic life of their former inbabitants. A large ceremonial cave was 
also investigated and many ancient offerings of extreme importance were 
collected therefrom. 

Study of Megalithic Monuments. — The greater part of the dis- 
coveries made during many years among the megalithic monuments of 
Morbihan, France, have proved that, although already explored, these 
monuments still contain archeological treasures, The excavations in the 
tumalus of Saint-Michel show that it contains many monuments besides 
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the principal crypt. It is therefore probable that other crypts are con- 
tained in the numerous tumuli of the Carnac region, thus rendering their 
complete scientific exploration of high importance. A committee on 
‘excavations has been formed at Carnac for this purpose, under the distin- 
guished direction of M, d’Ault du Mesnil, president of the Commission 
of Megalithic Monuments of France and of Algeria, to which all are 
invited to send an annual contribution, Signatures and subscriptions are 
received at the Musée James Miln, Carnac (Morbihan), or by M. d' Ault 
du Mesnil, 228, Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris, 


Congenital Digital Malformation in Negroes. — Dr D. S. Lamb, 
for Dr H. M. Smith, recently read. before the Anthropological Society 
of Washington a brief paper on congenital digital malformation in a family 
negroes, The malformation extended through three genera- 
tions and the affected persons showed no other anatomical peculiarities. 

‘The father had but two phalanges on each finger of each hand the 
thumbs were normal, tbe nature of the nails is aid to have been the same 
as in the next case, "There was no indication that a similar malformation. 
‘occurred in his parents or other relatives. 

Second Generation : "This man had five children, the eldest of whom 
was the only one to show malformation, which was just like that of her 
father, the thumbs being normal. There was a small nail on each index 
finger, but none on the others. ‘This woman had nine children, six girls 
and three boys, of whom the six elder ones were malformed, but the 
three younger children were not, 

Third Generation: Tn this generation six persons were affected, 
First, a girl; both hands; one phulanx absent from each finger ; terminal 
phalanx of ring fingers rudimentary; ends of fingers clubbed ; thumbs 
normal; smal) nails on index and middle fingers. Second, a girl ; both 
hands; one phalanx absent from each finger terminal phalanx, of ring, 
middle, and little fingers rudimentary; thumbs normal; small nail on 
each index finger, "Third, a girl; both hands; one phalanx absent from 
ench finger; right hand rudimentary; terminal phalanx of index and 
little finger; thumbs normal ; sinall nails on index and middle fingers of 
cach hand j on ring finger of left the nail was shaped like a carpet-tack ; 
right index, and middle and left index, middle, and ring fingers abnor- 
mally broad. Fourth and fifth, boys, and sixth, a girl, had hands like the. 
third case except for slight differences in the nails. 

Fourth Generation: Thus fat the children of the fourth generation 
do not show malformation of fingers, 
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Dr Smith personally verified the information herein given in three of 
the cases and received a written statement in regard to the remaining five. 

Tn discussing the paper Dr Lamb mentioned, as bearing on the heredi- 
tary transmision of malformations, that he knew of a woman who had 
what dentists call “underhung jaw,” that is, the lower front teeth pro- 
jected in front of the upper front teeth, instead of the reverse, which is 
normal. "his woman's parents, as well as all of her brothers and sisters, 
had the same malformation. 


Peabody Museum Researches. — The report of the operations of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. 
for the year 1902-03, submitted by its curator, Prof. F. W. Putnam, has. 
recently been published. ‘The report shows the usual increase in the 
collections of archeological and ethnological materials and in the facilities 
for displaying them, as well as in the usefulness of the Museum along the 
lines for which it was founded. Work in the field has been conducted 
by Mr Theobert Maler and Mr A. M. Tozzer in Central America and 
Mexico, Mr E: H. Thompson in Yucatan, Messrs M. R. Harrington 
and A. S. Parker in New York state, and Mr D. I. Bushnell Jr. in 
Missouri. The results of Mr Maler's latest explorations in Usumacinta. 
valley were published, it will be recalled, in part mr of volume m of 
the Memoirs of the Museum in 1903. Mr Thompson's archeological 
atudies at Xul, Teulá, and Chacmultun will be embodied in a report to 
be published by the Museum during the present year, accompanied with. 
illustrations in color of several mural paintings. Mr Tozzer's researches 
have been in connection with the Maya-Quiche language as spoken by 
the Lacandones of Chiapas and the upper Usumacinta valley, whose dia- 
lect varies but slightly from that of the Mayas, while in their life and 
customs Mr Tozzer finds in the latter a striking instance of the effect 
of Spanish contact. Under the auspices of the Museum a grave, attributed 
to the Erie tribe, was explored by Messrs Harrington and Parker on the 
Cattaraugus reservation, New York, and several skeletons, a fine lot of 
pottery vessels, also characteristic pipes, stone and bone implements, 
‘ornaments, and many other objects were recovered. Some of the results 
of Mr Bashnell’s excavations in Missouri were presented in a paper pub- 
lished in the last number of the Anthropologist. Professor Putnam. 
acknowledges many gifts to the Museum during the year, and pays gener- 
ous tribute to the work of the tate Frank Russell and Howard B. Wilson, 
notices of whom appeared in these pages at the time of their unfortunate. 
deaths. 
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‘Hopi Pottery Fired with Coal. —That the pottery of the Hopi In- 
dians of Arizona, in prehistoric and probably carly historic times, was 
fired by means of coal, has already been pointed out by Doctor Fewkes, 
who says: “4 There ls evidence that the ancient people of Tusayan used 
‘coal for fuel, seams of which underlie their pueblos, but in course of time 
this substance has fallen into disuse, so that it is unknown as a fuel today. 
. . . This change probably took place at the introduction of sheep, 
whose dried droppings are now used in firing pottery." (Smithsonian 
Report for 1895, p. 580; see also p. 574." The evidence to which 
Doctor Fewkes refers is doubtless thë occurrence of cinder heaps on the 
rocky ledges about the East Mesa, especially below Walpi pueblo, which 
could scarcely have originated in any other way. TO this may be added 
the testimony of the pottery itself, for the ancient ware is far better in 
quality than that made during more recent times, although we may as- 
sume that the same materials have always been available, and the same 
methods, save that of the firing, practiced. In further support of the evi. 
dence that coal was used as fuel by the Hopi, I wish to direct atten- 
tion to a statement by Fray Agustin de Vetancurt, in his Cronica de Ja 
Provincia. del Santo Evangelio de. México, 1697 (reprinted, Mexico, 
1872, p. 321), Speaking of the mission of San Bernardino de Ahuatobi 
(Awatobi) among the Hopi, Fray Agustin says: “ Hay piedra pomez 
еп cantidad, y piedras que sirven de carbon ; aunque el humo es nocivo 
por fuerte." (“There is pumice stone in quantity, and stones which 
serve for coal, but the smoke is noxious in its strength.") Bituminous 
coal is still found in quantity in the Hopi country, and steps have been 
taken in recent years to develop the deposits. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Indians would soon have discovered its adaptability in pottery 
firing, especially as they had nothing, so far as known, before the coming 
of the Spaniards and the introduction of flocks and herds, that could have 
served their purpose so well. 

Tt may be added that the use of coal by the Pueblos was apparently 
confined to pottery firing, and was mot used for heating or for cooking, 
There was good reason for this. In pre-Spanish times the pueblo dwell- 
ings were not provided with chimneys, the batchway in the roof serving 
the double purpose of entrance and smoke-hole, hence the use of coal, 
with its noxious fumes, would have been impracticable in such ill-venti- 
lated houses, but could readily have been employed out-doors, where pot- 
tery is always fired. So far as I am aware, no coal ashes have ever 
been found in the fire-pits of pueblo dwellings 

Tt is interesting also to note that no Coal clan exists among any of 
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the Pueblo tribes, but Firewood clans are to be found among the Hopi, 
San Juan, Santa Clara, and San Ildefonso Indians, and the Hano people- 
once had a Firewood clan also. F. W. Honor. 


Professor Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has wisely 
taken advantage of the facilities offered by the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St Lonis, with its splendid ethnological collections and gath- 
rings of primitive peoples, by forming a Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
class in ethnology. The work of the class began on September r. Stu- 
dents in the University of Chicago, desirous of receiving credit for the 
course, presented their matriculation cards at the time of registering. 
Students from other institutions or outsiders, taking the course and. pass- 
ing the examination, will be given a certificate to that effect. For the 
full course the fee was $12.00; for full work for one week, $5.00; for 
the exercises of one day, $1.00; for single exercises, 35 oF so cents, 
Following is a calendar of the lectures, visits, and demonstrations: 
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The Department of Anthropology of the University of California, 
instituted in 1901 in order to organize and codrdinate the numerous 
archeological and ethnological researches supported in behalf of the 
University by Mrs Phabe A. Hearst, is under the direction of an execu- 
tive committee consisting of Prof. F. W. Putnam, chairman ; Prof, J. C. 
Merriam, secretary ; President Wheeler, and Mrs Hearst. The Depart- 
ment is devoted primarily to research and the formation of a museum. 
The courses of instruction which follow are offered chiefly as training for 
anthropologists ; in addition, public lectures on anthropological subjects 
are given from time to time. 

General Introduction to Anthropology: The Indians of California, 
Dr Kroeber, Athapascans of the Pacific Coa, Mr P, E. Goddard. 
Geological History of Man, Assistant Professor Merriam, North Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Dr Kroeber. Experimental Phonetics, Mr Goddard. 
North American Languages, Dr Kroeber. North American Archeology, 
Dr Kroeber. The History of Art in Greece, Dr Emerson. Seminary 
Exercises fn Classical Archeology, Dr Emerson. Advanced Work in 
Ethnology, Dr Kroeber, Advanced Work in Primitive Languages, Dr 
Kroeber, 

Full information will be furnished prospective anthropologists and. 
others on application to the Secretary of the Department at Berkeley, 
California, 


Ма Vounay W. Fostex, of Chicago, who died suddenly in that city 
on August isth, was a delegate from the United States to the Interna- 
tional Conference of American Republics held at the City of Mexico in 
101-02, As hitherto announced in these pages, the Conference recom- 
mended the appointment of an International Archeological Commission, 
of which Mr Foster became a member on the part of the United States 
through appointment by the President, and later a representative on be- 
half of the government of Peru. 


Artie Cammupoe Maeno of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which adjourned August 24, the following grants 
were made for anthropological research: Age of stone circles, £40} 
Anthropometric investigations, £10; Excavations on Roman sites in 
Great Britain, £10; Excavations in Crete, £75 and unexpended bal- 
ance; Anthropometry of native Egyptian troops, £10} Glastonbury 
lake village, balance in hand ; Anthropological teaching, balance in hand. 

Da Frsepaicu Rarzet, professor of geography in the University of 
Leipzig, who died August gth, will be remembered by students of Ameri- 
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can ethnology chiefly by his authorship of Po/éerkunde, first published in 
1885-88, revised and reprinted in 1894-95, and translated into Eng- 
lish by A. J. Butler and published under the title Zhe History of Afan- 
kind in 1896-98. 

Tur kontex session of the Congress of the Archeological and 
Historical Federation of Belgium was held at Mons, July 3o-August 6, 


Ок Скоко mientos, professor of anthropology at Breslau, has been 
appointed director of the Hamburg Museum of Ethnology, 


‘Tux Usivexsrry oF Fxetner has conferred an honorary doctorate 
‘on the anthropologist, Otto Ammon of Karlsruhe. 
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PREHISTORIC CULTURE OF CUBA 
Bv J. WALTER FEWKES 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the early Spanish writers ascribed to Cuba a large 
aboriginal population, they recorded very little regarding racial dif- 
ferences of natives in different parts of the island, The majority, 
considering the inhabitants as homogencous ini culture, paid little 
attention to variations in language or to diversity in mode of life, 
while later authors, who are few in number, have added little to 
earlier accounts, Archeological investigations, to which we must 
now look for more light on this subject, have thus far been limited, 
and our museums are very poor in prehistoric Cuban objects. Few 
specimens are known to have been found in the province of Pinar del 
Rio, or the western end of the island, and local collectors are. 
unanimous in saying that all the aboriginal objects they possess came 
from the eastern extremity. This limitation is significant, especially 
when we consider that Yucatan, where the natives attained high 
culture, is such a short distance from the western end of Cuba, and 
that it was from the Cubans that the Spaniards first heard of the 
highly developed Indians of Mexico. The present paper, based on 
studies and. collections made during a brief visit to Cuba in 1904, 
suggests an explanation for this paucity of prehistoric objects and 
the limitation of the localities from which those known have been 
obtained. 

А study of the available evidence, both documentary and arche- 
ological, shows that the aboriginal culture of Cuba differed in 
different parts of the island. Some of the inhabitants reached a 
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comparatively high degree of culture development, others were 
rude savages; the former had polished stone implements and knew 
how to make the fertile soil yield their food supply, but the latter 
were naked cave-dwellers who gathered for food roots or tropical 
fruits that grow spontaneously in the rich soil of the island. There 
were also fishermen, who subsisted on a natural supply of the prod- 
ucts of the sea. when their habitat made it possible; contact with 
people of higher culture had raised them somewhat above the 
dwellers in the mountains to whom they were related. 

Columbus commented on the resemblance of the aborigines of 
Cuba to those of the Bahamas, regarding them the same in language 
and customs; but this supposed identification was true only in a 
very general way, The diary of the first voyage of the discoverer, 
as found in the writings of Las Casas, affords no direct evidence of 
a more primitive race in Cuba, although it suggests the theory that 
such a people existed, 

Historians do not agree as to the first landfall of Columbus in 
Cuba, but no one doubts that it was somewhere on the northern 
shore of what is now Santiago province, At whatever point he 
landed, he found the natives living in houses, making use of ham- 
mocks of cotton and palm fibers, and possessing stone idols and 
carved wooden masks, Columbus learned from. them of a ruler, 
whom he called king, of a country to the south, which was rich in 
gold. Nothing is said in his diary of the natives to the west of the 
Jandíall, but. he sailed westward a few leagues along the northern 
shore without finding people worthy of special mention, Later, 
turning back, he rounded Cape Maysi and examined a section of the. 
southern coast, but was not attracted farther toward the west. On 
this side of Cuba he again heard of the wealth of the Indians of the 
south, The implication is that the people of eastern Cuba knew 
the Haytians and recognized that their culture was superior to that 
of the western end of their own island. They held out no induce- 
ment to Columbus to extend his explorations westward, as we 
might suspect they would have done had there been a superior 
race in that end of the island. 

‘The great Genoese returned to Cuba on his second voyage, and 
explored the entire southern shore, Bernaldez, to whom we owe 
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an account of this visit, scarcely mentions the Indians in’ this part 
of the island, although he describes the Jamaicans in some detail, 
regarding them a highly developed race. Many native fishermen 
were seen along the shore, but they were evidently lower in develop- 
ment than the Jamaicans, whose canoes (according to Bernaldez) 
were painted, better made, and more luxuriantly ornamented than 
those ofthe Cubans. 

Numerous references might be quoted from the writings of those 
who followed Columbus, showing that the prehistoric customs and 
languages of the natives of the eastern and western ends of the 
island were not the same, In the judgment of many of the Span- 
ish conquerors, among whom Diego Velazquez may especially be 
mentioned, the natives of Cuba were more susceptible to Chris- 
tianity than the other West Indians, but they say that this docility 
was not true of all the Cubans, some being less tractable than 
others. The extreme western end of Cuba was said to have been 
inhabited by barbarous Indians similar to those living in Guacay- 
arma) the province at the western end of Hayti. The Spanish 
writers declare that these natives could not speak; by which is 
probably meant that their language was different from that of any 
other Indians of these islands. Bachiller y Morales says that the 
Guanahatebeyes (Guanacahibes), who lived in the interior of Cuba, 
were savages who did not treat with the other Indians. He adds 
that they lived in caves, which they left only to go fishing, and 
quotes from older writers* that there were other Indians called 
Zibüneyes, a tribe that included the inhabitants of theislands off the 
northern and southern coasts, called the Gardens of the King and 
Queen, who were enslaved by the other natives, 

According to La Torre? the Indians of Cuba form one of the 
natural groups of the Tainos and are generally known by the 
name Siboneyes. ‘They inhabit, he says, the whole island and have 
the same customs, although in certain parts of Cuba there are 
backward tribes, as the Guanacabibes of Cape San Antonio. The 


1A town on the inland o£ Tia, slice survive of the Tain stil ive, ie 
called Arima. There le another Trinidad vilage called Noparima. 

Cuba Primitiva, p. 280. 
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original authority for these statements is found in the Muñoz Col- 
lection, and reads as follows ;* 


“Lo mismo podrà hacerse con los indios de los Jardines del- Rey € 
de la Reina, que son muchos islotes de indios que no suelen comer sino. 
pescado solo. Е éstos se les durê menos trabajo, pues no están acostum- 
brados sino å pescar, lo mismo se entiende para unos indios al Cabo de 
Cuba, los cuales son salvajes que en ninguna cosa tratan con los de la. 
Isla, ni tienen casas, sino estin en cuevas continuo, sino es cuando salen. 
à pescar; Guanahatabeyes otros hay que se llaman. Cibuneyes, que los 
indios de la misma Isla tienen por servientes è casi son ansi todos los de 
los jardines. 

Diego Velazquez, the conqueror, wrote? to the King of Spain, 
in 1514, that there were two provinces in the western part of Cuba 
and that one of these was called Guaniquanico, the other Guana- 
hatabibes, The latter was situated at the western extremity, where 
the natives lived as savages, having neither houses nor farms, sub- 

ting on game captured in the mountains, or on turtles and fishes. 
Pedro Martir de Angleria says that the inhabitants of the Haytian 
province of Guacayarima, to which these Indians are said to have 
been allied, lived in caves and subsisted on forest fruits, 

Gomara* mentions the fact that the inhabitants of different parts 
of Cuba have different languages, and says that both men and 
women wear little clothing, He thus writes of a peculiar custom 
which they practised in their nuptials : 

**Si el Novio es Cacique todos los Caciques combidados duermen con 
la Novia, primero que no el j si mercador, los mercaderes ; i sí labrador, 
el Senor o algun Sacerdote.” 





Hisronicat 

‘The earliest contribution to the archeology of. Cüba we owe to. 
Sr Andrés Pocy, who in. 1855 read before the American Ethno- 
logical Society a paper entitled "Cuban Antiquities : A Brief De- 
scription of some Relics Found in the Island of Cuba." Although 
Brinton* says this paper was not published in English, Sr J. Qi 

ol AY, “See sa Peery Naturale y Civilisacion de Cubo, vol. 1, y. 142. 

$ Darumentur inbdites dil Archiva de dion vl XI, рр. a, 283 
1 Maria, dup. л, р. 41 
‘The Archecla ef Cuba, American Archurologit, vol, 2, No, 10, October, 1898, 
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Garcia, in 1855, edited what he calls a Spanish translation of it in 
the fourth volume of his Revista de fa Habana. 

The figures accompanying this article include two stone images, 
a few clay heads copied from Charlevoix, ' and a stone pestle taken 
from Walton.” ‘The stone images are from Cuba, but the pestle 
and the clay heads came from Santo Domingo. The images more 
especially concern us in this article. One of these, called an idol, is 
made of a hard stone of reddish color, highly polished, with a head 
cut on one end, Poey believes it was originally covered with a 
varnish which has been worn off in exposed places. He is probably 
right in this conclusion, for remains of a resinous substance which 
once covered some of the three-pointed stone idols from Porto Rico 
still adhere to several specimens, This so-called idol has the 
general form of a celt, although it differs in details from the 
ceremonial celts which have thus far been described as from 
the West Indies. It is now in the Archeological Museum at 
Madrid, There is no doubt that the other image, described and 
figured both by Poey and Ferrer,” is an idol, The former likens its 
attitude to that of a dog resting on his hind pasts, the forelegs 
crossed over the abdominal region. This specimen is now in the 
University of Havana, to which institution it was presented by Ferrer, 

The form of this idol is different from that of idols from Santo 
Domingo and Porto Rico, but its technique indicates an equally 
high development in stone working. 

In a brief article of four pages, Brinton, “without aiming at 
completeness," gives a review of the labors and results of students 
of the archeology of Cuba, He calls attention to some of the con- 
tributions of Poey, Ferrer, Garcia, Pi y Margall, and others, and 
shows that the archeology of Cuba has not been wholly neglected 
by intelligent Cubans, although it is true that there has been little 





V2 Hülsire dé I Le Espagole ou de S. Doninguo, Pao, 1730. 
Y Present State of the Spanish Colomice, Including a Particular Account of Hir- 
Afton, London, 1810. Mr Walton finds in these pestles evidences among the Haytians of 
Phallic wonhip ike that of the Hindoo and Poey devotes considerable space in his articles 








lo a discusion cf this theory, which be supports. The comparisons of this pestle to the 
Joni and ngam appear to me o be strained, especially when we examine. series ofthese 
animali. 
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serious investigation of the remains.” He considers that “the 
most promising localities for research would seem to be the extreme 
eastern and western provinces, Santiago and Pinar del Rio. In the 
caves of the latter we should, if anywhere, find traces of the Mayan 
culture." ? 

According to Brinton? Señor Garcia gives in '' опе of the num- 
bers of the Revista de la Habana" an illustration of what is ealled 
a duchi, which is the common term in Cuba for the figures of stone 
or clay attributed to the aborigines, This particular duchi was a 
stone ring, with eyes and ears of gold, and was supposed to have 
been the seat or throne of a chief, but probably was a stone 
collar, have not been able to find this illustration in the Revista 
de la Habana, although T have examined and copied Garcia's two 
articles which he claims to be translations of Pocy's paper read be- 
fore the American Ethnolog cal Society, which I have not seen. 

Brinton's suggestion that this duchi was a stone collar does 
not appeal strongly to me, for the term duchi, duko, or dijo was 
given by the West Indians to native seats or stools in the form of 
animals with eyes and ears of gold? 

According to Bachiller y Morales,’ D. Tomás Pio Betancourt; 
in his Historia de Puerto Principe, says that D. Pedro de Parrado y 
Pardo, in a book on the genealogy of families of Bayamo, written 
in 1775, gave the name divko to one of these seats, in possession of 
Doña Concepcion Guerra, that formerly belonged to the Cacique of 
Bayamo, 

I am unaware that the following statement by Brinton* has 
ever been verified : “T have also learned," he writes, “of a locality, 
which 1 will not now further specify, in central Cuba, a river valley, 
along which, from time to time, one meets grim faces carved 
from the natural rock, and sometimes monolithic statues, the work 
of the aborigines and believed to represent the guardian spirits of 

V irinte maya that according to Fe are cates 
na ana Eram reis 
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the river. This locality I hope to have visited by a competent per- 
son this winter.” A verification of these statements and a descrip- 
tion of these supposed “monolithic statues," with figures of the 
same, would be an important contribution to Cuban archeology. 
Tt would also be interesting to know whether the river valley where 
they are reputed to have been found was in the eastern or the 
western provinces of the island. 

At the Madrid session of the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, in 1881,' Sefior Rodriguez-Férrer read a paper in support of 
the theory that there was evidence of the existence, in prehistoric 
times, of Cuban aborigines different from those discovered by 
Columbus, ‘The thesis is defended mainly by facts drawn from 
crania found in eaves, but the two archeological specimens which 
he elsewhere describes and figures are also brought to the support 
ofthis theory, There is nothing to show that this cave people dif- 
fered in any respect from those to whom early writers allude as 
living in the central and western parts of the island. All the 
evidence appears to support the theory that some of the natives 
of Cuba lived in caves at the time of the discovery, and the conclu- 
sion is natural that they were the lineal descendants of the oldest 
race, which they resembled in bodily and cultural characters, 

Sefior Rodriguez-Férrer, їп his valuable work, referring to the 
letter of Las Casas and to other evidence published in the Documentos 
Inéditos del Archivo de Indias (vol. vui, p. 34), points out certain dif- 
ferences in the culture of the natives in different parts of the island, 
which are practically the same as those indicated by archeology- 

An important addition to our knowledge of Cuban archeology 
was made by Don Eusebio Jimenez, who in October, 1850, exca- 
Yated some mounds in the central part of the eastern end of the 
island. According to J. de J. Q. Garcia these important remains 
were found on the farm of D. Francisco Rodriguez, nearly five 
miles southwest of Moron, Various utensils and objects made 
af hard wood, stone, and burnt clay were recovered from these 

Y Congreso Internacional de Amevicamistas : Actas de ln. Cuarta. Reunion, Madrid, 
1881, vol. 1, pp, 224-267. 

Naturaleza y Civilisacion de Ja. grandiosa БИз de Cube, Parte Squnda— Civili 
колеп, Madrid, в, рр. 142-144. 

+See EI Periodico de Puerto Principe, anà Fere Industria! diaris de la Marina. 
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mounds. The description which Garcia gives of the excavations 
leaves no doubt that these mounds, called cameys, were aboriginal 
burial places, and they suggest the existence in the neighborhood of 
one of those dance places called cercados de los Indios, or juegos de 
dola, which occur in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. One of the 
best known of these aboriginal inclosures in Cuba is the so-called 
Pueblo Viejo, situated in the eastern end of the island, near Cape 
Maysi, Although this inclosure has been described by several 
writers, no one has yet called attention to its resemblance to. the 
dance inclosures of the neighboring islands. 

It is evident, from the contents of the numerous caves that have 
been excavated by Dr Montané and others in Santiago and Puerto 
Principe provinces, that cave men lived in those provinces after the 
introduction of a higher culture from the neighboring islands. 

Although there is considerable literature on the somatology of 
the Cuban Indians, especially on crania found in caves, a considera- 
tion of this subject is foreign to the scope of the present article, 
which is devoted mainly to the consideration of evidences of the 
existence of a high and a low culture in Cuba at the time of its 
discovery. Тһе сгапіа found embedded in calcareous rock in caves 
near Cape Maysi and elsewhere on the castern end of the island 
have been amply described by anatomists, and are highly instruc- 
tive in a consideration of the antiquity of man in Cuba, but I am. 
mot yet ready to express myself fully on their significance. The 
natural inference would be that these skulls support the theory of. 
ancient cave man in Cuba, of whom the Guanahatabeyes were the 
survivors in the fifteenth century; but West Indian caves were used 
as burial places after the discovery, and no one has yet satisfactorily 
shown any great difference in the crania embedded in rock from 
those found under usual conditions in the caves, + 

Dr Enrique Gomez Planos, in his valuable work on prehistoric 
Cuba," mentions several. caves on the island from which human 
remains and pottery have been taken, and gives an interesting ré- 








"For un wocount of these remains see Analy de Ja Ril Academia dr Cien 
vol. scis, Habena, 189, "et 

1 Prrhiteria de la lila de Cuba, Arales de lu esl Acelensia de Ciencias, vol 
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sumé of Cuban archeology without adding much that is new to the 
subject. 

Another work containing considerable material on Cuban eth- 
nology is that of Bachiller y Morales, a most valuable compila- 
tion, but very carelessly edited. It contains much information in 
regard to the aborigines of the Greater Antilles, but the title Cuba 
Primitiva is somewhat misleading, for while it contains chapters on 
the subject of primitive Cuba, the larger part of the book deals 
with Hayti and Porto Rico. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL ÓMIECTS 

The distribution of polished stone objects in Cuba may be said 
to confirm the historical accounts of a difference in culture between 
the inhabitants of the eastern and those of the westem provinces. 
Those of Santiago resemble objects from Hayti and Porto Rico, but 
по similar implements are found in Pinar del Rio at the western end 
of the island. 

‘There are two collections of Indian objects in Havana which 
contain objects of interest to the archeologist. One of these, the 
smaller, is in the museum of the Academia de Ciencias, on Calle de 
Cuba; the other is in the university near Vedado, a suburb of 
the city, Both collections are under the directorship of Dr Luis 
Montané, who has conducted excavations in several caves of the 
island and has in preparation a memoir on the subject. The collec- 
tion at the university is particularly rich in crania from caves, and 
contains several interesting objects, descriptions and figures of 
which have not been published. Dr Montané has kindly shown 
me many photographs and charts illustrating his ‘explorations, and 
has courteously permitted me to photograph some of the more 
striking objects, including a stone collar from Porto Rico The 

1 Cuba Primitive = Orig i йана д, н йн de las 
Кл с=с к= ачы 
‘Guba (1858) Brinton thus refers to this valuable book, fifteen years after its publication + 
The announcement of i, which is before me, dated * Havana, #851," states that it will 
discuss the antiquities of the island, and the traditions aov languages of its carly inhabi- 
fant Whether i was published or nat £ have not learned”! 
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majority of the archeological specimens came from the eastern end 
of the island and closely resemble in technique those from Porto 
Rico. Among the objects seen in these two collections are ten pet- 
aloid celts in the Academy museum and about double that number 
at the University. One of those in the latter collection has a stone 
handle like those obtained by me in 1903 in Santo Domingo. 
There is also a celt with a face cut on one side— evidently a cere- 
топа! сен Шке опе їп Archbishop Meriño's collection. This like- 
wise is a product of Tainan culture, as is the stone pestle with a 
well-fashioned head on the end of the handle. 

The three choicest specimens in Dr Montané's collection are a 
wooden idol, a stone turtle, and a shell with a face cut on one side. 
The wooden idol has a perforation, as if for attachment to a staff, 
and may have been used in ceremonial dances like those of the 
Salivas and other Orinoco tribes described by Gumilla! The turtle 
of stone recalls one of wood collected by Ober in a cave in St 
Vincent in 1878 and now in the Smithsonian collection, but, unlike 
it, the latter is not perforated for attachment. An account of these 
objects in the University museum, with localities and figures, would 
increase our knowledge of the archeology of Cuba, 

In the Santiago museum were two idols made of coral rock, one 
of which, according to the label, is from Cueva de Boruga, near 
Baracoa, the other (plate xv11, 2), which is smaller, from the Loma 
del Catuco, Gibara, The former was lent to Prof, W J McGee, 
Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, by 


from that of any West Indian idol that I have ever seen? 
The smaller idol, also. of coral rock, shows the septa of indi- 
vidual coral animals scattered over the surface, and has the form 
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of a pestle, the arms being obscurely indicated and the legs being 
replaced by a base upon which it stands. 

The idol figured in plate xrx, 2, is the same as that elsewhere 
mentioned as presented to the University museum by Señor Ferrer 
and figured by him and by Sr Andrés Poey. 

The ceremonial celt figured in plate xix, 3, also in the Santiago 
museum, has a rude head cut on one end and arms carved in low 
relief on the sides, This specimen is said to have been found at 
the Indian town of El Caney; it belongs to the same type as the 
ceremonial celt described and figured by Poey, Ferrer, and others. 
Its general character allies it to stone products ef the Tainan cul- 
ture of Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

‘The celts collected by me in Cuba have the same forms as 
those from the other West Indian islands, and are known to the 
country people by the same name, piedras de rayo, or thunder-bolts. 
They are petaloid in form, smoothly polished, and without grooves 
for hafting. Asin Porto Rico, there is considerable folklore in Cuba 
connected with these implements, ‘Twenty petaloid celts were col- 
lected in the neighborhood of Santiago at El Cristo, El Caney, and 
the outskirts of the city. A few of these are figured in plate xx, 1. 

While in Santiago I purchased a small collection of Indian ob- 
jects from Nipe bay, on the northern coast of Cuba, which includes 
petaloid celts, fragments of pottery, a shell implement, and other ab- 
original objects. Among the last is a water-worn stone on which 
is cut in outline (more like a pictograph than in relief) a human 
face with mouth, eyes, and what might have been intended for a 
nose (plate xvin, 1). The specimen is unique in form, and although 
not flattened on one side, in certain particulars it reminds one of 
the so-called stone masks of the ancient Porto Ricans, The chief 
characteristics of this outlined face are the oblique eyes and the three 
curved lines extending from their lower ends to the incised line 
which borders the face, Its use and significance are unknown to 
me, nor am I familiar with any similar specimen from the other 
‘West Indian islands. It will be observed that this and the following. 
specimens came from the eastern end of Cuba and can be referred 
to the Tainan culture. 

In character the pottery from Cuba is practically the same as that 
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from Porto Rico, The collection made by me consists wholly of 
fragments of clay heads from bowls or vases. ‘The specimens figured 
in plate xx, 2, were obtained from Nipe bay on the northern coast, but 
I have seen almost identical fragments from Pueblo Viejo, the dance 
inclosure near Cape Maysi. 

The archeological evidences of а low culture stage in the west- 
«т provinces of Cuba are thus far negative, for no objects which 
can be ascribed without question to the aborigines have yet been 
found in those parts, The known polished stone implements, idols, 
and like objects from Cuba resemble those characteristic of the 
Tainan culture, and are confined to the eastern end of Cuba, 

Naturalists have long recognized a marked difference in the fauna 
and flora of the two ends of Cuba. The prehistoric culture of these 
two localities was also different. 


Conctusions 

It appears from both historical and archeological evidences, so. 
far as now known, that the Tainan or Antillean culture which was 
found in eastern Cuba did not originate on that island, but was in- 
troduced from Porto Rico or Hayti, where it reached its highest des 
velopment. The germ of this culture came to both these islands 
from South America, but had grown into a highly specialized form 
in its insular home, There were minor differences in the different 
islands—Cuba, Jamaica, Santo Domingo, and Porto Rico—but 
these differences were all modifications of the polished-stone age, 

‘There was considerable likeness in culture between the inhabi- 
tants of the keys of Florida and those of the Cuban coast and the 
small adjacent islands, due either to early contact of these two 
Peoples or to migration from one to the other locality in limited 
numbers. The Indian villages of Carahate (near the site of the 
modem Cuban town of Sagua lu Grande) and Sabaneque (near 
Remedios) were plle-dwellings,* not unlike those of the Indians 

debi clara a bos déibed by Ferrer nod others hut oe of the est arcis 
nd the only one 3n English that is known to me, a by Me Stewart Calis: The Гаа of 
Cuba, Bulletin of the Free Museum vl Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, vol. 
шуо. 
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now inhabiting the delta of the Orinoco and the shores of Lake 
Maracaibo in South America but these adaptive conditions do not 
necessarily show kinship, and more probably were of independent 
origin, The resemblances between Floridian and Cuban coast 
peoples were due to contact and interchange of culture, 

There were at least two distinct stages of culture in aboriginal 
Cuba, The natives in the first stage were savages with few arts, 
but those of the second stage were as highly developed as any of 
the West Indian aborigines. The one was an archaic survival, the 
other an mtroduced culture which originated outside the island. 

The people of the first stage were survivors of the earliest in- 
habitants of the istand, but they have left little to the archeologist 
to indicate the status of their culture; nevertheless, it was evidently 
of a very low order. The natives of the Cuban coast and of the nu 
‘merous small islands were fishermen. Their culture was higher than 
that of the others referred to, but the highest prehistoric culture 
was confined mainly to the eastern provinces, especially Santiago, 
and was apparently introduced from Hayti; where it reached a high 
development, although even in the mountains of that island there 
were survivors of the savage, or lower, culture stage which pre- 
dominated in western Cuba, 

The Caribs, who occupied the Lesser Antilles from Trinidad to 
Porto Rico, were the last of the several South American tribes 
Which invaded the West Indies. This virile race at the time of the 
discovery had conquered and assimilated the original inhabitants of 
the Lesser Antilles and peopled them with a composite people. 
‘The evidence that the Caribs settled on the coast of Cuba is not de- 
cisive. They probably visited the island in their marauding expe- 
ditions, but they contributed little to the existing culture of Cuba or 
that of the neighboring peninsula of Florida. 

The Indians of Cuba, like those of Hayti, Porto Rico, and the 
Bahamas, were harassed by the Caribs from the Lesser Antilles, 
but it is yet an open question whether these marauders bad settled 
in any considerable numbers on the island at the time of the dis- 
covery. The inhabitants of the extreme eastern end of Cuba, like the 
Ciguayos, who occupied the region from Puerto Plata to Higuey, 
from exposure to the inroads of the Caribs had become more мате 
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like than the other people of Cuba, but this does not necessarily 
mean that they were Caribs, as some writers appear to. believe. 
The discovery of flattened skulls in caves near Cape Maysi, and 
their identity in this respect with deformed Carib crania from 
Guadeloupe, does not prove identity of race. According to Dr 
Carlos de la Torre, the explorations of Sr Miguel Rodriguez- 
Férrer, Valdés Dominguez, Montané, and himself tend to confirm 
the opinion of Rafinesque that the Caribs had settled south of 
Baracoa, but the evidence presented in. support of this theory is not 
conclusive. 

‘The original colonization and prehistoric culture of Cuba must. 
comprehend three different conditions of aboriginal life, practically 
three different peoples, viz., the primitive cave dwellers of the central 
region and western extremity of the island; the fishermen living in 
pile dwellings in some places; and the Tainans having the true 
Antillean stone-age culture, The derivation of the last-mentioned 
culture from Hayti and Porto Rico is reasonably certain. The con- 
nection of the coast fishermen of Cuba with the shell-heap and the 
key population of Florida was intimate, but it is still undetermined 
which was derived from the other, 

The origin of the cave dwellers and of the rude savage race of 
Cuba is the most difficult of all to determine, Their ancestors were 
the first colonists of the island, but we know little of their language, 
arts, names, and customs, and lack a basis for comparing them with 
peoples of North America or South America, It is probable that 
these people were lineal descendants of those whose semi-fossil 
skeletons found in caves have excited so much interest. No evi- 
dence has yet been presented to prove that this race had van- 
ished when Cuba was discovered by Columbus, 
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THE CROSS OF CARABUCO IN BOLIVIA ' 
Bv ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


EARLY REFERENCES TO TH Cross 

In regard to the subject indicated in the above title, my pur- 
pose, rather than to present conclusions, is to place on record all 
known information on this topic as an incentive to more complete 
investigation. 

When at the village of Carabuco, in 1897, we of course visited 
its highly interesting church and saw the enigmatical wooden cross 
that has been known for more than three centuries, the history 
of which is curiously connected with Indian lore. Carabuco is a 
village of Aymara Indians, situated on the eastem shore of Lake 
Titicaca, Bolivia, three days’ joumey north of La Paz. It is an 
old village, for it was mentioned as early as 1573 as having ex- 
isted before the conquest In 1591 it had 722 tributary Indians, 
which number of course included the entire district. The cross is 
so placed that it would be impossible to examine it unless taken out 
of the frame, which would hardly be permitted by the natives. 
The Indians attach to the relic the same superstitious importance 
as to images, and perhaps more, because they regard it as confir- 
matory of some of their ancient lore. It were well not to lose sight 
of this, 

What we could see is a rough wooden cross, the stem of which 
is about threc fect long, made of a peeled branch apparently about. 
four inches in diameter. It was impossible to determine, without 
closer examination, how it had been cut, The arms are of similar 
wood. Two clumsy copper nails are driven into the stem and a 
copper ting surrounds it, ‘The cross is not complete, a thitd nail 
having being taken to Spain and part of the wood being in the 
cathedral at Sucre, the former capital of Bolivia. (See note rat 
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the close of the paper.) Originally the cross may have been about 
six feet long. ‘The wood is said not to have been polished, but before 
the cross was placed under glass it had become customary to take 
away chips or splinters as relics (2), so that it has been disfigured 
rather than improved, and its size somewhat diminished. In addi- 
tion to the cross, the church contains four large and very primitive 
paintings in which traditionary and legendary details connected with 
the cross are represented (3). 

The earliest known information concerning this singular relic 
dates from the latter half of the sixteenth century, Simon Perez de 
Torres, the Spanish traveler, who was in South America a few years 
before the close of that century, visited Carabuco, and in his Dis 
curso states: that in that “city of Indians" there is a cross which 
“we found when we arrived in that land, that was thrown into the 
lake, without it being known who had made it. Now they take 
away much wood from it and [still] there is never any lacking." (4) 
Cristóval de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, another Spanish trav- 
eler, who arrived at Lima in 1600 and wrote an account of his 
Journey six years later, speaks of Carabuco as follows : 

++ North of this lake [Titicaca] are the flats [plsinr] of Guarina, and 
on ita shores, Carabuco, where one sees a cross which, according to tra: 
dition of the Indians, has been brought there by one of the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and planted by him on the top of a mountain, 
On the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians, noticing that they every: 
where erected crosses as tokens of their domination, vainly endeavored to 
destroy that one, They threw it afterward into the lake, but, all 
they fastened to it many stones, it always floated on the surface. 
Spaniards, being informed of this miracle by an Indian who doubtless 
expected a gratification, pulled the cross out of the lake and itat 
Carabuco in a chapel which D: Alonzo Ramirez de Segura, then Bishop 
of Cuzco, had constructed there," (5) 

To the accounts of these secular authors must be added the 
testimony of an Indian, Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti Yamqui Sal- 
camayhua, who wrote on the antiquities of Peru probably about 1613, 
Saleamayhua relates, as will later be seen, the travels and actions 
of a white man who is said to have appeared in the Peruvian high- 
lands long before the Spaniards, and to whom he gives the name of 
Tunapa, Tonapa, and Ttonapa. OF him he states (I fallow the 
text almost literally) : 
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hisman, they say, that going about preaching, he came to the Andes 
of Caravaya and in her made a cross very large, and carried them on his 
shoulders, until he put them on a height of Carapucu, where he preached 
to them in toud voices, shedding tears,” (6) 

In 1621 we meet, so far as T have yet found, the earliest notice 
of the cross by a member of the clergy, the Augustine monk 
Alonzo Ramos, on whose history of Copacavana subsequent Au- 
gustines, from the Copacavana convent of that order, based their 
accounts, After referring to the tale of a white man corresponding 
to the Tonapa mentioned, and to the cross he is said to have carried, 
Ramos continues as follows : 

“The Indians attempted to burn it [the cross], and not succeeding 
sl ase ie ib терасна а Eaa gos hos 
ive hundred years. On a day of Corpus [Cor the Urinsayas, 
quarreling. wilh the Anana (7), peli X. other, and the Anan- 
sayas told the Usimsayas that they were Immoral [vicious], sorcerers, 
and that their forefathers had stoned a Saint, attempting to burn a 
cross he carried with him, and that they kept it [the cross) concealed, 
not wishing to show It, ‘This being overheard by some boys, they told 
it to Father Sarmiento, who was curate, He discovered the cross in 
three pieces and a copper-plate [leaf] with which the cross wax bound 
[йе]. With the rom were found only two nally “The Lord Di 

lonzo Ramirez de Vergara, Bishop of Charcas, had new excavations 
made and found the third nail and took it, and 4 a death the Licen- 
ate Alonso Maldonado, President of the Audiencia [of La Plata or 
Charcas), inherited it and took it to Spain. When the bisboprics were. 
divided, they [also] divided the cross, sawing it in twain, and making 
two of it, one [of which] remained at Carabuco and the other is at the 
Cathedral of La Plata [Sucre]."" (8) 

I would advert that the above is a translation of the original 
text of Ramos, which js somewhat at variance with that of the two 
republications by the late Father Rafael Sans; one dated 1860, the 
other 1886, ‘The feast celebrated by the Indians was a double one. 
Ostensibly it was Corpus Christi, but it coincided with one of their 
ancient festivals, It is well to note, what Ramos affirms, that Bish- 
‘op Ramirez de Vergara investigated the matter seriously and be- 
came satisfied of the authenticity of the find. Thereupon he caused 
the cross to be placed in à proper manner, as it had hitherto been 
kept in a chapel where many splinters of the wood were cut off and 
carried away (9). 

Bishop Ramirez de Vergara occupied the episcopal see of Char- 
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cas from the last decade of the sixteenth to the first decade of the 
seventeenth century. From that period there are other data concern- 
ing the cross of Carabuco ; these are from Ramos, and his modern 
editor, Sans, Ramos says: 


“Not very far from Carabuco are found three stones of triangular 
shape, where the Indians say they tied the Saint and gave him many 
strokes with the intention of killing him. About the year 1600 A cor- 
regidor, desirous of having the matter of this mysterious man cleared up, 
‘caused to appear before him a cacique of Carabuco named Fernando, 
who, from his appearance and the statements of such as knew him, was 
judged to bea man of 120 years, and [being] brought to the village of 
‘Ancoraymes he was commanded [lit, it was commanded to him] to de- 
lare ali he had heard from his ancestors touching the Saint and his cross. 
‘And [he] declared having heard that many years before Christians came 
to these parts had been seen а man of tall stature, white and light-com- 
plexioned, dressed almost like they, who preached ina loud voice that 
they should worship a single God, condemning [reprehending] vices, and. 
that with some Indians that followed him he brought a cross, of which 
the fiend was afraid, [so] that he incited them to kill him, and that by 
"not doing it they would suffer in their matters, he withholding from giv- 
ing his oracles, and that therefore they tied him to some stones and beat 
him cruelly. During which torture (be added, having heard from his 
relatives) handsome birds came down to stay with him, which he now 
judges were angels sent by God to console him, ‘That it was also believed 
то be certain that the Saint carried with him a smal] casket which, accord- 
ing to some notices, was concealed in one af the heights of Carabuco, 
and that the Indians leaving the Saint tied, birds came down to untie him, 
and he spreading his mantle on the waters, entered the lake, going toward 

vana. and passing through a eters! [clump of tall reeds), lefa 
path which the Indians worship to this day; for they say that the reed 
of this channel is very sweet to the taste and useful against disease. In 
their language they call it paguina or señego. This relation was given to 
the author by Diego Nuñez de Raya, a man of age, companion and secre- 
tary to various visitors. Alder rif penes illum." (10) 


‘The other tale is of the year 1599, and was related to Cristóbal 
Muñoz Cebada by an “aged Indian." It is silent on the subject 
of the cross, but speaks of the Saint and his cruel torture at Cara- 
buco. I shall refer to this story farther on (r1). 

The tale of the finding of the cross, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, is doubtless true, That it was not discovered before 
is easily explained. The eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, on which 
Carabuco is situated, south of the present Peruvian frontier, was oc- 
cupied by Spaniards at a comparatively late date. “The Dominicans 
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were the. fist to establish: missions on the shores of the lake, but 
on the western shores only ; here they were maintained until 1569, 
when they were taken away from the Dominicans and turned over 
to the secular clergy (12), Father Sarmiento, in whose time it is 
stated the cross was discovered, wasa secular priest. This may lead 
to the inference that the. finding of tbe cross occurred after 1569 
— between that year and 1599. The tale of the find is authentic 
beyond doubt, nor can we regard as inventions the statements that 
the Indians knew of the existence of the cross. That the story 
leaked outon the occasion of an Indian feast, while the Indians were 
intoxicated, is highly probable (x3). It is when the Aymará is 
drunk, or, rather, when in the early stages of inebricty, that he be- 
comes communicative, Afterward he is either hostile or stupid. 
The two clusters (Hanansaya and Hurinsaya) are a well known 
feature, The fact that the place where the cross was unearthed 
is pointed out to-day signifies but little in the case of a so-called 
" pious fraud." 

Two objections to these early statements arise: The version 
of the two laymen, Perez de la Torre and Jaque, conflicts with 
the ecclesiastical version in regard to the locality of the find. The 
former states that it was im the lake, the latter that it was wear it. 
Hut this contradiction is only apparent. If the site pointed out 
to-day is the one where the cross was discovered, it is so close to 
the shore that an overflow might have covered it temporarily at 
any time, It is not likely to have remained in the water, as inti- 
mated by Jaque, who, by the way, does not seem to have visited 
Carabuco but wrote from information obtained elsewhere in Bo- 
livia (14). 

More important is the objection, that none of the Jesuits of the 
period, who were special, indeed official, investigators of Indian 
idolatries and antiquities, makes, so far as I know, any mention of the 
cross of Carabuco. Neither Acosta (15); nor Oliva (16), nor Cobo 
(17), nor the anonymous contradictor of Polo de Ondegardo (18), 
makes allusion to it, possibly because they may have regarded it as 
spurious, although it should not be overlooked that Cobo scarcely 
mentions any place on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, while 
Acosta left Peru about the time the cross is reputed to have been 
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discovered, or shortly afterward (19). The great fame which the 
image of the Virgin of Copacavana acquired in Bolivia immediately 
after 1582 (20) diverted the attention of both the clergy and the 
people from a curious find in a remote village of one of the least 
frequented parishes. The secular clergy and the Augustines were 
the only ones who were in contact with the eastern shores of Titicaca 
and who paid attention to what happened there—these, together 
with such laymen as lived on or visited the shores officially or 
‘casually, and the Indians. It is plain that the origin of the cross is 
connected with Indian lore purporting to be primitive, in the sense 
that it antedates Spanish colonization, 

The finding of the cross took place about half a century subse- 
‘quent to the first arrival of Spaniards in the Titicaca basin (2x). 16 
might be that in the course of these fifty years, or thereabouts, xomé 
missionary strayed to the eastern side of the lake and became a vie- 
tim of his zeal at the hands of the Aymara ; but if such were the 
case it would be known. It is also possible that, in the course of 
the same half century, the cross was intentionally buried for the 
purpose of creating afterward, by rediscovery, the impression of a 
miracle. 1 do not wish to be understood as supporting such a 
theory, but it would be only human if such had been done, and with 
sincerely pious intent. But how about the Indian story? It is 
possible that the person or persons who buried the cross invented 
the story also, and attempted to impress it on the minds of the In- 
dians (22) ; but it is not likely that the Aymara would have framed 
it in order to ingratiate themselves with the whites, since it sounds 
hardly advantageous to their ancestors. It may yet be shown that 
the cross of Carabuco does not antedate the fourth or the fifth de= 
‘cade of the sixteenth century; at present it is an enigma, and it be- 
somes even more enigmatic through other tales of which I shall 
give an account. 

TuE Stony or 4 Juax Rumo” 

While at Pelechuco we resided for several weeks at the hacienda 
of Keira, where the owner had gathered a number of Quichua as 
well as Aymará Indians from various parts of Bolivia and Peru. 
Among them was an Indian from Azingaro, in the northern séction 
‘of Titicaca basin, hence a Peruvian Quichua, ‘This man related to 
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us, as a well-known tale, the story of Juan Rubio. The name sig- 
nifies “ Blond or Fair John,” and is of course Spanish. Of this 
individual it is told that during the time of the “Chullpas” (hence 
before the fifteenth century, in the " dark times") he came from the 
cast, announcing to the Chullpas the proximate appearance of the 
sun. He went westward, and nothing is known of his fate. Near 
Sicasica this tale was repeated to us in almost identical words, and 
we also learned that many of the mestizos and even of the white in- 
habitants knew of it. 

An Indian tale about a person or persons is always suspicious. 
Unless he has at command pictorial signs for recording them, the 
Indian seldom remembers dates, even approximately, and events 
sometimes appear ancient to him soon after their occurrence. There- 
fore, persons easily become mythical and such myths are readily 
regarded as "ancient" historic tradition, although comparatively 
recent; hence it is not easy to guard against errors arising from 
such a source. Only tales preserved by native religious organi- 
zations embody definite tradition, and even when the shamans can 
be induced to tell them, they sometimes adapt the stories to what 
they suspect to be the design or taste of the white interlocutor. 
The shaman does this as much to flatter him as to conceal the truth. 
Herein lies the greatest depreciation in the value of traditions 
carefully and honestly collected during early Spanish occupancy. 
It is exceedingly difficult to separate the grain of the primitive from 
a husk which the Indian informant may have intentionally wrapped 
around it. The danger lessens as we near the time of first contact, 
yet even then a wish to ingratiate themselves with the new masters. 
may have induced the Indians to color, hence to distort, much of 
what was original. 

With these preliminary observations I tum to a series of tales 
related by the aborigines of Peru and Bolivia to the Spaniards at an 
early day, and which are connected with the subject of the cross of 
Carabuco and the story of Juan Rubio. These tales, in the main, 
were told within fewer than twenty years after the first landing of 
Pizarro, 
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Tue Tranimions anovr TONAPA 

In a previous number of this journal I have presented Indian 
lore concerning early times of the Island of Titicaca and have had 
occasion to refer to myths in which a personage called Viracocha 
(forthe sake of brevity) plays an important part. In the same con- 
nection there appears another mysterious individual, Tonapa, who 
manifestly is the same as Juan Rubio and the bearer of the cross of 
Carabuco, While Viracocha is endowed, by Indian lore, with crea- 
tive power (although otherwise a human being), Tonapa is repre- 
sented as а teacher, to whom miracles are also attributed, 

1 find the earliest mention of Tonapa in a fragment of the book 
written by Juan de Betanzos and concluded at Cuzco in 1351, 
Betanzos is probably the most trustworthy reporter on the subject, 
and of that period, as yet known, although he is not to be relied 
on implicitly, Betanzos says : 

** And asking the Indians what figure [appearance] had the Viracocha 
when thus the ancients saw him, from what they had notice [heard] of 
them, and they said to me he was x tall man and wore a white dress that 
went as low as his feet, and this garment he had girded; and that he 
wore the hair short and a crown [tonsure] made on the head after 
the manner of the priests; and that he went barcheaded and had in 
his hands a certain object that now appears to them, to-day, like the 
hreviarica which clergymen carry in their bands. And this is the in- 
formation I got of it, according as the Indians told me. And Lasked 
them how that person was called in the place of which that stone 
as set, and [they] told me be is called Con Tici Viracocha Pacha 
chachic, which is to say in their language, God Maker of the World." 
(23) 

‘The name Tonapa is not mentioned by Betanzos, but from what 
follows it may be the same personage. He goes on to state that 
this man went to Cuzco and thence to the sea, which he reached at 
Puerto Viejo, in Ecuador, where * he came together with his people 
whom he had sent before him in the manner already told, where, 
as they met, he went out to sea with them, from which they say 
that he and his people moyed on the water as if they walked on 
land." (24) The career of this mythical being began, according to 
Betanzos, at Tiahuanaco (25). 

Some “myths of observation” are discernible. The white 
dress, the tonsure, and the book suspiciously recall the appearance 
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of a Dominican monk (26), But the entire story could not well have 
been concocted for the occasion, for while the part of it here told is 
from the vicinity of Sicuani, not far from Cuzco (27), the remainder 
is manifestly from the Bolivian or Peruvian Aymará, that is, from 
another linguistic stock (28). There is, of course, no allusion to 
Carabuco, which village was not thought of at the time, 

Pedro de Cieza, a contemporary of Betanzos, relates substan- 
tially the same story about Viracocha, calling him besides, Tuapaca 
and Amauan, which names he states are given to him in the Collao, 
that is, among the Aymari (20). ‘That these are names, or titles, 
applied to Tonapa will appear from other sources, 

In the first part of his chronicle Cieza mentions another tradi- 
tion about white men that recalls the disciples attributed to Vira- 
cocha and Tonapa. The tale was related to him, in the district of 
Huamanga in Peru, in connection with some interesting ruins along 
the Rio Vinaque, “Inquiring of the Indians living there who 
made those ancient remains, they answer that other people, bearded 
and white like ourselves, who, a long time before the Incas ruled, 
[they] say came to these parts and took up their abode there" (30), 
As Cieza reports the same story about the ruins of Tiahuanaco (31), 
the origin of the tale appears suspicious, The aborigines may have 
wished to pay a compliment to their visitors, whom they certainly 
dreaded, by ascribing the buildings to white men. 

‘The notice about white men having occupied some of the islands 
in Lake Titicaca, also given by Cieza, has no connection with 
Tonapa (32). 

1 forbear repeating the statement of Cristóval de Molina, who 
gathered Indian lore at Cuzco about 1570. It is the Viracocha 
story without mention of Tonapa (33). 

Miguel Cabello Balboa, who went to Peru in 1566, asserts that 
he found a tradition among the Indians of Peru and Chile to the 
effect that at some remote period white men like priests visited 
those countries (34). 

Not long after the time of Betanzos and Cieza the missions of 
the Augustines were established in Huamachuco, east of Trujillo 
and north of Lima, in Peru (35). 1а their first report on these 
missions they say: 
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"Above we have made mention of how, when Ataguju created his 
servants Sugad-cabra and Ucior-gabrad, he [made] jointly with them 
Guamansuri ; since the devil imagines, and the Indians are convinced of 
it, that Ataguju sent fom heaven the Said Guamansuri to the world, and 
he came to the world in the province of Guamachuco, since there he had 
to begin, and when he came he found in it Christians, who iin the lane 
guage of Guamachuco are called Guachemines, and he went very poor 
among them," (36) 

Further on they state: 

* And the Indians say that * that Vîracocha ' wanted to make them 
Christians, and they drove him out of the land." (37) 

‘The last relates to a stone statue, in the Collao(Aymara country), 
said to represent a man with a tonsured head. This they report 
from hearsay (38), but it shows that the Tonapa or Viracocha tale 
‘was well known in Peru and Bolivia about thirty years after the 
conquest. 

‘The Indian Salcamayhua had at his disposal folktales of the 
Quichua as well as of the Aymara (39), and he is more explicit than 
any other author concerning Tonapa, He identifies him with the 
Viracocha of Betanzos, Cieza, and the Augustines by calling him 
“Tonapa or Tarapaca Viracochanpachayachicachan or Pacchacan,” 
etc. (40). He describes him as 

shee af mam bearded, of {aide al and th tong Dal ad 
rather long shirts. And [they] say was nd the age of , 
bad gray fale rs ia, De eat Hh GE td eal US 
taught the natives with great love, calling them all sons and daughters, 


the whom was not listened to nor followed by the natives, and when [he 
went] through all the provinces have made (sic) miracles, and ville 
nes," ete. (41) 


The adventures of this personage as related by Salcamayhua 
may be condensed as follows. 

Tonapa came to Peru from parts unknown and appeared at 
Apotampo, which place Don Marcos. Jiménez de la Espada identi- 
fics with Paccaritambo. (42) He traveled preaching through the 
whole of Collasuyu. Of these preachings "^ the modern old men 
of the time of my father Don Diego Felipe are wont to say that it 
was almost the law of God, chiefly the seven precepts [he evidently 
alludes to the seven sacraments], they lacked only the name of God 
our Lord and of His Son Jesus Christ; this is public and notorious 
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among the old men; and the punishment for those who broke them 
was severe." (43) After visiting various villages of the Collao, he 
went to the Andes of Carabaya and there (as already stated) cut a 
large cross which he himself carried to Carabuco, About events 
there it is stated: “And in it a daughter of a cacique of that prov- 
ince, they say, had water thrown on her head, and the Indians see- 
ing it, understood that [she or he] were washing the head, and 
[they] cut the hair after that Tunapa had been safely imprisoned, 
close to the great lagoon of Carapuco. . . . They say that 
at daybreak entered, where Tunapa was confined, a handsome 
youth, and had said them [i. e., to him], ‘Be not sad that now 
T come to call thee in the name of the matron who is expecting 
thee alone, the which is for to go to the place of delight,’ And 
saying this they say that, touching with: his fingers the bonds that 
were fastened to the four arms, hands, and feet; and in it they 
say that were many guards, because the said Tunapa was now sen- 
tenced to cruel death, As T say, that at the break of day as 
at the fifth hour of the morning, entered the lagoon jointly with 
the said youth, spreading on the water of the lagoon the mantle he 
wore, which mantle served in place of a raft, etc," (44) After bis 
escape from Carabuco, Tonapa remained for some time “on a rock 
called Titicaca” (45), and then went by Tiquina to Tiahuanaco 
where he found Indians dancing and drinking. He preached to 
them, but they would not listen: so he converted them into stones, 
which stones (statues) “are visible to-day," (46) Tonapa then 
descended the Chacamarca river (desagxadero) to the ocean, and it 
is believed he went around by the straits (47). 

Later on Salcamayhua refers to Tonapa again, saying that it was 
an Inca custom to obtain water from the rock on Titicaca, on which 
he had been sitting, and to have it brought to Cuzco to baptize 
children (48), and that the war-chief Capac Yupanqui was told by 
chiefs of Asillo and Hururu how, in ancient times, there appeared 
“a poor, thin, old man, bearded and with hair like those of women, 
and long shirt, and a great advisor ín public matters of all the re- 
public, and that he [the Inca] said to them the man was called 
Tronapa Vikingnira, who they say spoke the language of the coun- 
try better [than they], and had banished all the idols, images 
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of the demons appiñuños to the snowy mountains, where men 
never reach, which are Llogues or Quenamaris." (49) He adds that 
there were traces of Tonapa also having been among the Huancas 
and Chinchaysuyos, according to the Indians from those parts (50). 
He further alludes to a little house on the road from Cuzco to 
Jauja, and to two stones, near by, into which Tonapa had changed a 
female fetish and an Indian on account of some immoral act. He 
likewise speaks of similar traces, in the shape of stones, not far from 
Расћасатае (51). 

Ramos was a contemporary of Salcamayhua. The latter lived 
in the vicinity of the Cuzco range, while Ramos was stationed on 
the southwestern shore of Lake Titicaca, among the Aymará, Та 
addition to the passages previously quoted from Ramos, I would 
call attention to the following account of the Sicasica story, to which 
allusion has already been made, and of which we were also told in 
the neighborhood of that village; 


** So it is that in the year 1599 D: Cristóbal Muñoz Cebada informed 
himself of an aged Indian, who declared to know i from his ancestor, 
who held it as well established, that to the district of Sicasica there had 
gone a man of venerable appearance, tall of stature, with long beard, 
white and fair; who preached a law like that which the Christians have 
now, proving his doctrine by miracles, and he much exerted himself to 
persuade the Indians to erect a chapel to the veritable God, — In order to. 
do it they gathered much ichu, or grass, in which the Saint was wont to 
sleep. Ви опе night the fiend appeared, reproaching them terribly with 
the facility with which they had believed a foreign stroller [sive ture 
commanding them to stay the work and set fire to the straw. 

Indians did so, and the ¿chu burning with full force, the Saint came out 
of the fire step by step without excitement, nor lesion of any kind, to the 
great dismay of the barbarians, who forthwith remained very much con 
fused and repentant. The Indian further said, that after this miracle the 
preacher went with some Indians to other hamlets and dispelled with his 
prayers a terrible tempest. But not even these prodigies prevented the. 
natives from abhorring him for his zeal in condemning their lubricity, 
and having converted only wx, ће took them with him to Carabuco, 
where they mattyrized them. The Saint charged them with their cruelty 
to his disciples, whereupon, tying his hands and feet, they fastened him 
ok ea WHE Shey hr оа the lake, and that tien they saw a most 
handsome lady who, placed on the raft, guided its course. ‘Surprised at 
this wonder and desirous of seeing its end, they followed: her in their 
‘own craft and saw that the Saint and the Lady passed the desaguadero, 
and were never seen any more, And furthermore, it was a tradition 
much received [current] among the aborigines, that on another occasion 
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ihe holy missionary crossed the lagoon and went to Puno, where ће 
preached to the people whom he found gathered in a great celebration. 
‘There he was several days in a cave, that to this day is called the Cave 
of the Saint. At Carabuco he had, close to his hut, a spring, worshiped 
by the inhabitants for its marvelous effects. This is what that Indian. and 
others of his companions deposed, assuring that thus they had received 
it from their elders." (52) 

I forbear alluding to the interpretations given to these various 
tales, as they have nothing to do with my purpose. The antiquity 
of the cross is established as far back as the last decades of the six 
teenth century, and the manner in which it came to be discovered 
seems also fairly proven, That which preceded the find rests on 
Indian statements, the possible precolumbian origin of which is the 
only question at issue, The story of the cross alone would scarcely 
deserve notice, although a burial thereof for purposes of deception 
is far from being proven as yet. But it stands in direct relation toa 
tale heard from the Indians at a very early day and given by them 
as a tradition from primitive times. 

There appears a certain probability that the Viracocha of Be- 
tanzos and Cieza is the Tonapa of Salcamayhua and of Ramos (53). 
Vira in Quichua signifies tallow, or fat ; cocka, as is well known, 
means a lake, or the sea—any considerable sheet of water (54). 
From the fact that tallow or fat is lighter than water, the meaning 
of vira has been interpreted, in early statements concerning the 
mythical personage, as “ froth,” or “foam.” ‘This interpretation is 
entirely gratuitous. The Quichua call froth posoeca, and the Aymará 
depoco (S5); there are therefore well established terms, in both 
languages, distinct from vira, This explanation of fat, or tallow, 
as foam, is first met in Cieza's chronicles, and it is found also in 
Zarate soon afterward (56), It is difficult to understand how (the 
etymology of the term Viracocha being known) Betanzos could 
translate Con Tici Viracocha Pachayachachic as “God, Creator of 
the World.” While the word Viracocha seems to be Quichua and 
may have passed therefrom into the Aymari, I cannot find Tonapa 
in either of the two languages, At all events, Viracocka desig- 
nates something that will not sink, but floats on the surface of water, 
On this account it may be pertinent to ask, Might this bear any re- 
lation to the tale of Tonapa floating on the waters of Lake Titicaca ? 
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Until now I have purposely not quoted another seventeenth 
century author, Fray Antonio de la Calancha, who copies Ramos 
in regard to Copacayana and the islands of the lake, but concern= 
ing the Viracocha story he follows a much earlier authority, the 
Licentiate Polo de Ondegardo, who went to Peru prior to 1544 and 
wrote his various treatises and memoirs between 1550 and 1575 (57). 
Calancha says : 

"The one they called Tunupa, which signifies great wizard, 
lord (58), and creator, and the other, Taapac, means the son of the 
creator,” For this he makes acknowledgment to Ramos, denying 
that Tunupa was identical with the Viracocha (59). He then goes 
on to relate Tunupa's travels, starting from Brazil, going thence 
through southern Bolivia, where he finds traces (60), and makes 
him wander over a great portion of South America, But Cal- 
ancha also states that the second of the two mysterious travelers 
(Tnapac) was the one more spoken of in Bolivia (6x), The death 
of Taapac is attributed by him to the Indians on the shores of Titi- 
caca, where, he says, the dody was placed on a balsa 
“ En i s 
selon t rig PR MN vc CA ek RT M 
awe those who had killed Nim without pity. . . . The balsa with the ri 
treasure [the corpse of Taapac] arrived on the beach of Cachamarca 
where now is the desaguadero. Tt is well established in the traditions of 
the Indians that the same bala, breaking through the ground, opened. 
the detaguadere (Ut. outflow], for it never had any, and since that time 
is running, and On the waters to which it there traced the way, the holy 
body went as far as the village of the Aullágas, many leagues away from 
‘Chucuito and Titicaca, toward the coast of Arica and Chile," etc. (62). 

Tt is certain that, from scarcely two decades after the conquest 
until the century later, those writers — clergymen, Spanish civil offi- 
cers, soldiers, and travelers —who made it a special task to report. 
Indian traditions, claim unanimously that Viracocha and Tonapa lore 
is of primitive Indian origin, To this there are, as stated, serious 
objections, and. much has been added to it ín course of time ; still 
as hitherto said, the tradition is so widespread that an invention of 
the whole within twenty years after the conquest for the purpose of 
fattering the Christians is hardly admissible. Again, the supposed 
martyrdom of Tonapa would not have been much to the credit of 
the Indians, although it might have been invented by Indians, 
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already christianized, in order to cast a slur on those who were still 
recalcitrant. 

L submit these data without expressing an opinion. If further 
investigation should show the tales to be spurious, it will free ancient 
Peruvian history of a serious obstruction and present the value of 
Indian traditions in a new light On the other hand, should the 
story prove to be both authentic and primitive, which can be de- 
termined only by further investigation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
an important gain to knowledge of precolumbian times in America 
will accrue, 

As in the case of myths and traditions concerning the island of 
Titicaca, no conclusion, either negative or affirmative, can be reached 
at present. Among the desiderata to be obtained аге: 

1. Additional documentary evidence touching the Carabuco 
cross, 

2. A minute examination of the cross, of its wood and work- 
manship, and of the copper nails and band, 

3. Investigations among the Indians of Carabuco and vicinity as 
to recollections in regard to the origin and discovery of the relic. 

4. Researches among the Indians, both Quichua and Aymara, 
concerning the Viracocha and Tonapa tales. 

5. Study of hitherto neglected documents, written and printed, 
for possible new information, The research may not reveal any- 
thing that is new, but in this, asin any other investigation, negative 
testimony would be as important as the positive. 


Nons 

л, Ramos, Historia de Copacabana (edition of 1860, part 1, cap. 
28, p. 56): Despues, el mismo Ilustrisimo Vergara hizo un nuevo escri 
info, haciendo excavar tres estados el lugar donde se halló la Cruz, hasta 
que ве encontró el torcar clavo, que se lo llevó a Chuquisaca; de donde, 
en su muerte lo tomo el licenciado Alonso Maldonado, Presidente de la 
real Audiencia de la. Plata, y lo llevó: consigo á España. Los otros dos 
están en Carabuco, y son de la misma hechura. que los de. Jesucristo. 
Cuando se dividieron los Obispados, dividieron: tambien, esta santa Cruz, 
asserrándola por medio, de modo que salieron dos ; la una quedó alli, y. 
la otra se llevó a la Catedral de Charcas." Sucre was formerly “ Ciudad 
de la Plata," and * Chuquisaca is the Quichua name. 
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2. Idem; "El celoso Sacerdote la armó con: gran devoción y la 
colocó en una capilla, donde por muchos años fué frecuentada, cortando. 
los devotos sus astillitas de aquel santo madero, como se sacan y veneran 
las particulas de la verdadera cruz. 

3« There is an. elaborate. description of these rude paintings by the 
Presbítero Avelino Uria, Zradicion del Santuario de Curabuco (La Paz, 
1877). He gives no details of the tradítion, but says (p. 2) : *'Coloca- 
dos en el interior del templo, con el título de Novisimos 3 Postremerias 
del Hombre, cuadros existentes desde el tiempo del coloniaje y conserva- 
dos cuidadosamente hasta hoy dia." The paintings are divided each into 
sight smaller fields, containing representations of events of the story and 
of the miracles attributed to the cross. Fourteen of these are dedicated 
to the story, the remaining sixteen to the miracles. The tale, as told by 
the first, varies but slightly ftom that of Ramos and others, The Saint is 
represented as arriving at Carabuco in the company of five Indians, his 
"t disciples, as having planted the cross on a hill dedicated to Indian 
sacrifices (11) j as having thence gone to Sicasica (111), returning to 
Carabuco (1V), whence, after being tortured, he floated off on the waters 
of the lake under protection of the Virgin (VIII and IX). he finding 
of the cross is attributed to a ffsra/ (Indian custodian of the church), who 
heard of it, during a drunken feast of the Indians, from a woman, who 
was afterward compelled to designate the spot where it had been buried, 
1t issaid that she had to be tortured before she revealed the place (XIV). 
All this i represented in the crudest manner possible. It may be Indian 
work, although the artistic performances of the mestizos or cholos in: the 
Villages are not superior to those of the aborigines, 

4. Simon Peres de Torres, Discurso de mi Viage (In Barcin, Hir- 
doriadores primitives de Indias, vol. m). He began his journey in 1586 
and was in South America when the eruption of the Omate occurred, 
which was in 1600 (fol. 12 and 15). He must have been in Carabuco 
about that year, or perhaps a little before (fol. 14), De aqui me fai 
4 Carabuco, Ciudad de Indios, al veinte leguas: En esta Ciudad al ува 
Cruz, que: hallamos quando llegamos à aquella tierra, que estaba hechada 
en la Laguna, sin saber quien lo habia hecho; agora sacan mucho palo 
de ella, ¡ núnca le falta mada." On the margin is “Cruz milagrosa." 
‘The visit of Perez must have taken place previous to that of Bishop 
Ramirez dé Vergara, hence it is the earliest notice of the cross that is 
known to me. 

S: I quote from the French translation in the Archives des Voyages, 
under the title of Voyage aux Znder orientales et occidentales, dans lequel 
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en raconte le voyage que tes Espagnoli qui resident aux ies Philippines itu 
Ponent firent au royaume de Camboge, et ce. ui leur arriva dans ce pays 
insí que dans la Cochinchine, avec une description des forteresses que lesa 
Portugais possódent бата Р Inde, la Perse, L Arabie et l Éthiopie inferieure, 
et de tous les faBlissements espagnols dans tes Indes occidentales, par Chris- 
toval de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, natif de Ciudad Rodrigo, écrit 
en 160, The identity of the author is well established by other sources. 
He left Lima for Bolivia (Potosi) on July 15, 1600 (p. 342). lt ís 
strange that Jaque, who subsequently married in Bolivia (p. 344), should 
call Bishop Ramirez " Segura" and. make him Bishop of Cuzco, instead 
of Charcas. The date of 1592, therefore, is at least doubtful. 

6. In my translations from Salcamayhua I adhere strictly to the text. 
He writes as would an: Indian from the Peruvian or Bolivian highlands; 
his orthography is more than picturesque; and the style requires acquaint- 
ance with the Indian Spanish of those regions. Relacion de Antighedades 
deste Reyno det Pird (jp. 238): “Este varon, dizen que andando predi- 
cando, llego à los Andes de Caravaya, y en ella hizo una crua muy grande, 
y los trajo por sus ombros, asta ponerles en vn cerro de Carapucu, en 
donde les predicó dando grandes bores, echando làgrimas."" 

7. 1 have frequently had occasion: to, treat of these clusters, which 
played a conspicuous part in. the organization of the Indians and. which. 
exist at the present day. 

8. Historia del cèlebre y milagroso Santuario de la ynsigne Ymagen 
de N" S de Copacabana (Lima, 162%; lib. 4, Cap, (x). 

‘9: Ramos, Historia de Copacabana (edition of 1860, p- 56): “El 
celoso Sacerdote la armó con gran devocion y la colocó ea una capilla, 
donde por muchos aftos foé frecuentada, cortando los devotos sus astillitas 
de aquel: santo madero, como se sacan y veneran las partículas de la 
verdadera Cruz." Also Peres de Torres, Discurso, etc., folio 14. 

10. Historia de Copacabana (lb, 1, cap- 39, p- $7)- 

11. Tdem (p. бо), Aged Indians are not always well informed, still 
Jess ate they always reliable; on the contrary, they are the most wily de 
ceivers, especially if they should be medicine-men. 

12. Fray Juán Melendez, Tesores verdaderos delas Yndias, Historia 
verdadera de la Provincia de San Juan Bavtista del Pero del Orden de 
Predicadores (Roma, 1681, vol. 1, lib. 1. p. 620): *“Tusimos (como 
hemos dicho) Conuentos en esta Provincia de Cáucuyto, en Zili, on Co- 
сатана, у еп los demas pueblos Vicarias, hasta el año de 1569, en que 
despojados nuestros Frayles de toda la Proutcia, sucedió tado aquel cuento. 
‘que ya dexamos escrito del Virrey Don Francisco de Toledo, y el modo, 
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y los motivos, que tuuimos рата boluer al pueblo de Pomatn'" It does 
‘not seem that the Dominicans extended their stations to the easter side 
of Lake Titicaca (p. 399): “En el año de 1565 tenia la Orden asignada 
al Convento de San Pedro Martir de Juli, doce Religiosos Dominicanos."* 
Cp. 411 =) ** Aceptaron la Vicaría y Casa de Santo Domingo del Pueblo 
de Acora en la Provincia de Chucuyts (en el Capitulo de 2565.) la de 
Panamá, la de Vlaui, la de Zepita, la de Yunguyu, y la de Copacauana en 
la misma Provincia de Chucuytu,"" (рр. 444, 446:) "c Mientras los Jes- 
sitas poco despues consiguieron 4 Juli y los Agustinos á Copacavana, Los 
‘otros pueblos recibieron Clérigos seglares." 

13. In Bolivia every Indian feast terminates with a fight. This was 
the case at the time of and even before the conquest; as no festive gather- 
ing of any kind could take place without a disgusting orgy. This is so 
‘well established that no reference to documents is necessary. 

14. Voyage aux [nues orientales et occidentales, ete. (Pp. 342; 343): 
Jt is presumable that he obtained his information at Copacavana. 

35, Enrique Torres Saldamando, Los anfiguos Jesuitas del Perk 
(Lima, 1882, р. з), He arrived at Lima on April 27, 1569, and at 
Cuzco in 1571, where he remained as xisitor until 1576. He visited 
nearly the whole of Peru and Bolivia in some official capacity of the order. 
In 1577 (p. 6) hewas charge of the mission at Juli, one of the most. 
important on the western shore of Lake Titicaca. From 1576 to 1580 
he was provincial of the Jesuits. 

16. Oliva was in Peru from 1597 to his death in 1642. He visited 
the western shore of the lake and the central part of Bolivia, 

17. Father Bernabé Cobo reached Lima in 1599 (Antigues Jesuitas, 
ttc p.99). In 1615 he went to Juli and visited, as missionary, central 
Bolivia and La Paz, until 16:8. “There are several works from his pen 
that remain unpublished. 

18. The date of this report (Relacion de las Costumbres antiguas de 
los Naturales del Piri, published at Madrid in 1879) is not known, but 
‘itwas written cither at the close of the sixteenth or in the frat two decades 
of the seventeenth century. 

39. Acosta left Peru for Europe in 1585 (Antiguos Jesuitas, p. зо). 

20. It is carious that the origin of the image of the Virgin of Copa- 
cavana is also connected with a quarrel between the two clusters of Anan- 
styaand Hurinsaya. The two groups at Copacavana quarreled about the 
establishment of a sodality, the former being in favor of placing it under 
the protection of Our Lady of the Light, the latter of Saint Sebastian. 
‘The Indian Francisco Tits Yupanqui, from Copacavana, at the instance 
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of the head of the Anansayas, then commenced work on the image; in 
June, 1582 (Ramos, Historia de Copacavana, ed. of 1860, pp. 65, 66). 
It was installed in the church of Copacavana on February 2, 1583, and. 
its fame spread rapidly. ‘The parish was then in the hands of secular 
priests. The nature of the quarrel, however, was entirely different at the 
two places, and there appears no connection between them. That the 
subject of the quarrel should have been a religious one is natural, the fes- 
tival being of a double mature, the celebration of Corpus Christi serving. 
as a vell for an ancient feast coinciding approximately with the other. 
Ramos (Historia, p. $6) says it was the ** /nt-raymé," The Carta pas- 
toral de Exortacion € Instruccion contra las Idolatrias, ete- (1649, fol. 43) 
positively states that the feast of Corpus Christi coincided nearly with the 
old. Indian festival of the Oxcoymita, wben the Piciades made their first 
appearance, ZmHi-raymi appears to have been the ancient name of the 
lunar period approximately corresponding to our months of May or June, 
(See Velasco, Historia de Quite.) This is corroborated by Cristóval de 
Molina (Zhe Fables and Rites of the Incas, transl. by Markham, Hak- 
luyt Soc., 1873, p. 16): “They commenced to count the year: in the 
middle of May, a few days more or less, on the first day of the moon; 
which month, being the first of their year, was called Hauca and Z/usque 
and in it they performed the following ceremonies, called Yatip Raymi, 
ог ihe festivals of the sun," Hence Ramos had some foundation for his 
statement. It may also be that the feast had a different name in various 
parts of Peru. 

эт. The first visit to the lake took place probably in 1538 or early in 
1539- "The date is not yet certain, but it could not have been later than 
1539, nor earlier than 1538, unless Almagro passed near it in 1535. 

22, In this connection I recall the Pueblo Indian story of “Monte 
zuma,” which was concocted about 1846 und istold by the New Mexican 
Indians as am ancient tradition. Compare my paper Zke Mentesuma of 
the Pueblo Indians, American Anthropologist, October, 1892. 

23. Suma y Narración de los Incas que [os Indios llamaron Capac- 
cuna, ete. (1551, published at Madrid, 1880; cap. 11, p- 7) +" Que pre- 
guntando à los indios que tenia este Viracocha cuando ansi le vieron los 
antiguos, segun que dellos tenian noticia, y dijéronme que era un hombre 
alto de cuerpo y que tenia una vestidura blanca que le daba hasta los pits, 
y questa vestidura traia ceñida ; € que traia el cabello corto y nna corona 
hecha en la cabeza à manera de sacerdote; y que-andaba destocado, y 
que traia en las manos cierta cosa que á ellos les parece el: día de hoy 
como estos breviarios que los sacerdotes traian en‘ las manos: Y ésta: es 
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la razon que yo desto tuve, segun que los indios me dijeron, 'Y pregun- 
téles cómo se llamaba aquella persona en cuyo lugar aquella piedra eri 
puesta, y dijéronme que se Пата Соп Тісі Viracocha Pachayachachic 
que quiere decir en su lengua, Dios Hacedor del Mundo." "This: story 
Was told Betanzos at Cacha, five leguas north of Sicuani on the road to 
Circo, where interesting ruins of Inca architecture still stand. The 
Quichus idiom is spoken there, as it probably was at his time, although 
the language may have been a mixture of Quichua and Aymará. At any 
rate; they were on the confines of the Collao, where Aymará was spoken, 
and it is not Impossible that they may have heard the tradition from the 
Colles. Still, the people of Cacha assured Betanzos it was local lore and. 
was connected with volcanic phenomena, vestiges of which are plainly 
visible to-day, Betanzos says (pp. 5, 6): “Y viendo: esta admiracion 
llamé en este pueblo: de: Chaca los indios € principales más ancianos, & 
preguntéles qué hobiese- sido aquello de aquel cerro quemado, y ellos me 
dijeron esto que habeis oido. Y Ja guaca de este Viracocha està en 
derecho desta quemadura un tiro de piedra della, en un llano y de la otra 
parte de un arroyo que está entre esta quemadura y la guaci" This isa 
very good description of the lava flow in front of the ruins of what to-day 
is called the “temple of Viracocha” at Rajt (near Cacha), which we 
visited in 1894. The mysterious personage connected with this eruption 
‘came (according to the statements of the Canas) from Bolivia (cap. V, р. 
1): “¥ en estos tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que salió 
de una laguna que es en esta tierra del Peri en la provincia que dicen de 
Collasuyo, un Senor que llamaron Con Tici Viracochi." According to 
the footnote by Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada (p.-x) the original 
manuscript has Con 70 Tiracocha, for which he substituted Zi. [tis 
a question whether Zi is not the proper spelling. If Viracocha 
emerged from Lake Titicaca, the change madle by Espada might not be 
justified. At all events the Viracocha tradition: appears to. have origin: 
ally been Aymari, which, combined with its reappearance independently. 
among other tribes, would give it some color of authenticity. The story 
told Betanzos at Cacha was also repeated by Cieza, ifthe latter did not ob: 
tain it from Betanzos himself (which is not unlikely), or at least from: 
somebody at Cusco, Primera Parte de la Crónica del Peri (edition of 
Vedia, vol. m, cap. хсүш, р, 441). As he himself admits, Cieza was 
unable to converse with the Indians directly. 

24, Suma y Narracion (p. 8): “Y como Megase A la provincia de 
Puerto Viejo, se juntó allí con los suyos que ante &l inviaba en la manera 
ya dicha, doude como allí se juntasen, se metió por la mar juntamente 
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con ellos, por do dicen que andaba él y los suyos por el agua ansi como 
si anduvieran por tierra.'* 

25. Idem. p. 5. 

26. The Indians were acquainted with the characteristic dress of the. 
Dominicans as early as 1533- 

27. See Note 23. 

28. This is also indicated by Cieza, Segunda Parte de la Crónica 
(p.s). He did not believe the personage to have been a Christian 
missionary (p. 9), but repeats the tale of his having reached the coast 
and disappeared on the waters of the ocean (p. 8): “Y sobre esta ma- 
teria dicen más, que saliendo de allí, foé basta llegar 4 la costa de la mar, 
adonde, tendiendo su manto, se fué por entre sus ondas, y que nunca 
jamás paresció ni le víerod; y como se fué, le pusieron por nombre 
Viracocha, que quiere decir espuma del la mar.” Cieza obtained his 
information at Cacha ín 1549, that is, sixteen years later than the occu- 
pancy of Cuzco by the Spaniards. Betanzos learned of the story a few 
years earlier, so that the Viracocha tale became known to the Spaniards 
perhaps within a decade of their first arrival. 

29. Segunda Parte (p. 6): “Generalmente le nombran en la mayor 
parte Ticiviracocha, aunque en la provincia del Collao le llaman Zuapaca, 
yen otros lugares della Armaan." 

30. Primera Parte de la Crónica (Cap. XXXVI, p: 434): “ Pre- 
guntando 4 los indios comarcanos quién hizo aquella antigualla, responden 
que otras gentas barbsdas y blancas como nosotros, los cuales, muchos 
tiempos antes que los ingas reinasen, dicen que vinieron å estas partes y 
hicieron alli su morada." There is another mention of the tradition, in 
the Description de la Tierra del Reportimiento de los Rucanas Anta- 
marcas de la Corona real, Jurisdicion de la Ciudad de Guamanga (1586, 
im Relaicones geográficas de Indias, vol. m, p. 210): “Par. 21.— 
Respóndese al capitulo veinte y uno, que junto al pueblo de La Vera 
Cruz de Canana está un pueblo derribado, al: parecer, antiquísima 
cos. Tiene paredes de piedra labrada, aunque la obra tosca; las 
portadas de las casts, algunas de ellas algo mis de dos varas en alto, 
y los lumbrales de piedras muy grandes; y hay señales de calles. Dicen los 
indios viejos, que tienen noticia de sus antepasados, de aidas, que en tiem- 
pos antiquisimos, ántes que los Ingas los señorcasen, vino à esta tierra otra. 
gente A quien llamaron Viracochas, y no mucha cantidad, y que à estos 
los seguian los indios viniendo tras ellos oyendo su palabra, y dicen ahora 
los indiosque debian de ser santos. A éstos les hacian caminos, que 
hoy dia son vistos, tan anchos como una calle y de una parte y de otra 
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paredes bajas, y en las dormidas les hacian casas que hasta hoy hay 
memoria dellas, y para esta gente dicen que se hizo este pueblo dicho, y 
algunos indios se acuerdan de haber visto en este pueblo antiguo algunas 
sepulturas con huesos, hechas de piedras cuadradas y enlucidas: por de 
dentro con tierra blanca, y al presente no parecen hueso ni calavera 
pe 

31. Primera Parte, p. 446: 

32. Idem (p. 443); Segunda Parte (p. 4): *'Tambien cuentan. 
lo que yo tengo escripto en la primera parte, que en. la isla de Titicaca, 
sn los siglos pasados hobo unas gentes: barbadas, blancas como nosotros, 
y que saliendo de Coquimbo un: capitan que había por nombre Cari, al- 
legê û donde agora ex Chucuito, de donde, despues de haber hecho algu- 
nas nuevas poblaciones, pasó con su gente à la isla, y dió tal guerra á esta 
gente que digo, que los mató à todos. Chirihuana, gobernador de aquel- 
los pueblos, que son del Emperador, me contó. lo que-tengo escripto.'" 
This was told Cieza by an Aymara in 1549. 

33+ The Fables and Rites of the Yneas (Markham transl, pp. 6-8). 
He mentions Viracocha, but as a deity, and says he had two sons, one of 
whom was called Tocapo Viracocha. These sons «went until they 
reached the sea, whence they ascended to heaven, after having accom- 
plished all they had to doin this world" It recalls the disappearance 
of Viracocha on the coast of Ecuador, as told by Betanzos and Cieza. 

34- Miscelánea Antarctica, (MS. Segunda Parte, cap, 19, fol: 
258); “Que los Indios antiguos dan para tenerla por las antiguas tras 
diciones de sus mayores . . . y la misma razon dan los de Chile sefalando. 
mi venida de acia el estrecho aquien llamamos de Magallanes," Idem, 
Zeriera Parte, cap. 6, fol: 333: "Porque tambien dicen que a. pocos 
años despues [the death of Christ] fueron muertos en las partes superiores 
deste Piru ciertos varones de aspecto y presencia venerable: barba. larga 
Vestido onesto,” etc. The note following. refers to a. similar tradition, 
from Huamachuco, which may be the same as that related by Balboa. 

Although the Jesuits make no mention of the cross of. Carabuco, one 
of tbeir number, Father Anello Oliva, evidently refers to the Tonapa tale. 
in his Historia del Pero, y Varones insignes en Santidad de la Compañía 
de Jens, from 1631 (Lima, n. d., but about 1893, p. 127): ** Confir- 
maše esie conocimiento con wma larga y gran tradicion que tienen los 
naturales cesta tierra que vino a clla un hombre con: barbas (conocido. 
por estas señas, por no tener los Indios ningunas) y el cabello algo 
Crespo, los ojos carcos, de buena estatura, vestido de: una camiseta 
morada y una- manta carmes, y que saliendo de la war auia predicado a 
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la gente de la costa que no adorassen al Sol, Luna oi otrascosas. . . 
sino solo a Pachacamac, que era el Todopoderoso, Маз por que predicó 
que el Pachacamac teniendo un hijo se lo auian muerto los hombres y que 
355i lo auis querido su padre por amor de los mismos hombres, le apedre- 
aron y aun le quisieron matar, y dicen se fue huiendo aunque despues 
parecio en el pueblo de Hilavaya donde predico lo mismo y por esta 
racon tambien le quisieron matar y de hecho le echaron del lugar, . . 
[p. 128:] y que terçera vez el mismo despues de lo sucedido auia. pare- 
sido en Copacauana junto al famoso templo del Sol que tengo contado 
estaba en la Isla de Titicaca y que predicando lo mismo que otras veces 
quisieron tambien matarle sacrificandole al Sol lo qual por que no faltaron 
algunos que lo contradixessen tomaron resolucion de quitalle la vida de 
tal suerte que no quedase memoria del y que lleuandole muerto a una 
уз despoblada de la propía laguna en una canos se hundio 1 сапов con 
la gente que la llebaba y el cuerpo de manera que nunca mas parecio. 
"This tradition be obtained from a certain Catari from Cochabamba it 
central Bolivia, Tt indicates that the tale of a white and bearded man was 
also current among the coast indians of Peru. Oliva is not a very relia- 
ble guide; yet, while he has not attempted a critical sifting of the stories, 
itis not likely he invented them. — Hilavays or Ilabaya, is a village near 
ie 
trave 

35. The Augustines arrived in Pera in 1550. Their first attempt at 
conversions among Indians was at Huarochiri, but they soon had to 
abandon it on account of the approach of the insurgents under Francisco 
Hernandez Giron. ‘This was in 1552 or 1553. The mision at Hua- 
machuco probably begun in. 1554, since it. is stated in the Relacion de dá. 
Religion y Ritos del Peru, hecha por los primeros Religiosos Agustinos 
gue all pasaron para la conversion de bos Naturales (Documentos inéditos 
de Indias, vol. 1, p. 11): “En este tiempo se retiró el dicho Francisco 
Hernandez con su exército, y fué hasta Pucara, donde fve del todo des- 
baratado, y asi los religiosos tornaron à sw obra: y enviaron ¿otros dos ё. 
la provincia de Guamachuco que fueros el padre Fr. Joan de San Pedro y 
Fr. Juan del Canto... . Theaction at Pucara was fought October 
8, 1554: — Curtz de lor Qpdores que fueron con el ejercito real en perse- 
<ucion de Francisco Hernandez, 4 (a Audiencia de Panamá, Cuzco, No- 
vember 5, 15545 Bravo de Saravia, Carta d la Audiencia de Panamá, 
January 12, 1555 (Doc. inód. de Indias, vol. m, pp.314-317). Thedate 
Of the report is usually given as 1555, after Ternaux-Compans ( Resnei? 
de Documents et Mimcires originaux sar 1 Histoire des Possessons espa 
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gnoles en Amérique, 1840, p. 83, note), whereas it is posterior to 1560. 
(Relacion de ta Religion, etes, p- $5.) 

36. Relacion (p. 22). It recalls the work the Indians are said to 
have done for the Viracochas in the province of Guamanga. - Sec Note 30, 

37. Relacion (p. 24): '* Y dicen los indios que aquel Viracoche les 
queria hacer cristianos y lo echaron de la tierra." 

38. Ut supra: “De aqui verà V. S. como sin dubda por aquella 
tierra muchos años antes había memoria de cristianos y se habia predi- 
cado el Santo Evangelio, porque por los indios es muy comun, y allà en 
el Collao se balló una estátuz de piedra en un lugar que no me acuerdo 
del nombre, questo muy público es, como Apóstol y con su corona y 
axotas [jotas = sandals] como ack Jos pintan." "The statue here men- 
tioned is probably the carving in stone said to exist or then to have ex- 
{sted at Cacha, to which place, as stated in a previous note, the Viracocha. 
fale was particularly attached, Betanzos describes it (Suma y Narra- 
cion, p. 6) as follows: “En la cual guaca pusieron un bulto de piedra 
esculpido en una piedra grande de casi cinco varas en largo y de ancho 
una vara û poco ménos, en memoria de este Viracocha y de aquello allí 
subcedido ; lo cual dicen estar hecha esta guaca desde su antigüedad hasta. 
hoy.” Much more positive are the statements of Cieza (Segunda Parte, 
P. 9, cap. v 'o pasando por aquella provincia, fii à ver. este idolo, 
porque los españoles publican y afirman que podria ser algun apóstol, y. 
aún á muchos of decir que tenia cuentas en las manos, lo cual es burla, 
si yo no tenia los ojos ciegos, porque aunque mucho lo. miré, no pude 
ver tal ni más de que tenia puestas las manos encima: de los cuadriles, 
enroscados, los brazos, y por la cintura señales que debrian significar como 
que la ropa que tenia se prendis con botones.” The belief of the 
‘Spaniards that this statue represented some Apostle explains the state- 
ments of the Augustines. 

39. Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti Yamqui Salcamayhua, author of 
the Relacion de Antigiedades deste Reyno del Piro, quoted in preceding 
motes, was a native of Orcusuyo, hence a Quichua neighbor of the 
Aymari. He makes a great profession of Christianity, and 1 am led to 
suspect that he did it on account of the strict investigations then carried 
‘on about idolatrous practices ; for he wrote about 1613 (according to 
Jiménez de la Espada), when Arriaga and P. Terbuel carried on their 
famous official search. His book was published by Espada in Tres Re- 
daciones de Antipiedades peruanas, x879, and there is also an English 
translation by Markham, I refer to the original Spanish text. Espada 
has been careful to preserve the style and. orthography of the author 
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(р. 234): “ Digo que emos oydo siendo nifio noticias antiquisimos y las. 
ystorias, barbarismos y fabulas del tiempo de las gentilidades, que es como 
se sigue, que entre los naturales à las cosas de los tiempos pasados 
siempre los suelen parlar,” eto The term parlar is to-day used by 
the Bolivian Aymarà for **tospeak," and they regard it asa legitimate. 
Aymará word. 1 cannot find it in any vocabulary of the language. 
‘The extreme devotion to the Christian faith which Salcamayhua boasts 
renders the purity of his records of tradition somewhat suspicious. Still, 
‘the nucleus is so much in conformity with Betanzos and Cieza, that they 
were either obtained from their writings or were original traditions pre- 
served among the Indians of that district, colored of course, in time, and 
possibly stili further adorned by himself, He could not well have been 
able to consult the manuscript of. Betanzos or of. the second part of 
Cieza, and the book of Ramos appeared in print after he had written his 
Relacion. See Note 53- 

40. Relacion (p. 236): “Los yndios de aquel tiempo dizen que 
suelen burlar deziendo, tan рането hombre, aunque los predicaua siempre, 
во fueron oydos, porque los naturales de aquel tiempo no hezieron caudal 
ni caso del hombre. Pues se llamó i este baron," etc. Following are 
the names given in the text. On the same page he adds two more desig- 
nations in Quichua, but 1 do not attempt to trace their signification. 

41. idem: “An llegado entonces 4 estas provincias y repnos de 
‘Tabantinsuyn vn hombre barbudo, mediano de cuerpo у con cabellos 
largos, y con camisas algo largas, y disen que era ya hombre pasado 
mas que de moço, que trayeya las canas, hera flaco, el qual andaua con 
su bordon, y era que enseñaba á los naturales con gran amor, llamandoles. 
4 todos hijos y hijas, el qual no fueron oydos ni hecho caso de los 
naturales, y quando andava por todas las provincias an hecho muchos 
milagros, de bisibles, solamente con tocar á los enfermos los sanaba, el 
qual no trayeya enterés ninguno ni trayeya hatos, el qual dizen que todas 
las lenguas hablaua mejor que los naturales, y le nombraun,"" etc. 

42. Idem, note 3. 

43- (p. 237): “Los viejos modernos del tiempo de mi padre, don 
Diego Felipe, suelen dezir que caci caci era lo mandamiento de Dios, 
principalmente los siete preceptos; no les faltaua solamente nombre de 
Dios nuestro sefior, y de su hijo Jesucristo nuestro señor les faltaua, que 
es publico notorio entre los viejos; у las penas eran graves para los que 
quebrantauan.'* This passage is preceded by one which, if genuine tra- 
dition from precolumbian times, is not devoid of interest. It says that 
‘Tonapa reached a village called Apotampo (it is not clear whether this is 
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the name of the place or of its chief), tht the chief received him well, 
but the people listened to him only out of regard for their leader; and 
that he gave to the latter a piece of his stick and caf marks into it fa tor 
respond to each section of his sayings. Notched sticks were and are still 
used by the Indians of Peru and elsewhere, sometimes in place of knotted 
strings, and this custom is certainly a survival from times anterior to the 
conquest. ‘The passage reads as follows (p. 237): “Dé modo queen 
vn palo los recebieron lo que les predicaua, sefialandoles y rayandoles cada 
capitolo de los rrazones. 

^44. (p. 238.) The first part of the paragraph has. been quoted in 
my text, therefore I give it here in the original Spanish + «Este barony 
dizen que andando predicando, llegó á los Andes de Carabaya, y'en ella 
hizo una cruz muy grande; y los trajo por sns ombros, asta ponerles en vn 
gerro de Carupucu, en donde les predica dando grandes bozes, echando 
lágrimas. Y en ella, yna hija de vn cacique de aquella probingía, dizen 
que fueron echados en la cabeza con agua, y los yndios; biendo aquella 
manera, se entendieron que lababa la cabega y, asi lo tresquilà despues 
que fue preso el Zumapa à buen recaudo, junto en la laguna: grande de 
Carapuco. Сатарисо quiere decir quando cantan cuatro bezes muy à la 
madrugada un abe llamada Purupuco.  Dizen que al amanecer entraron: 
a Tinapa do estaba preso un mancebo muy ermogo, y. los. auia dicho: 
‘no tengas pena, que ya vengo a llamaros en nombre de la. matrona que 
os está aguardando solo, el qual esta para ire al lugar de: hulguras.! Y 
disiendo ansi, dizen que tocandole con los dedos á los cordeles, ques- 
taban atados de los quatro: brazos, manos y piez; y en ella: dizen que 
abia mucha gente de guardin, questaban. ya. sentenciado el dicho: Zisd/a. 
a merte cruel, Como digo, que al amanecer, como a las cinco oras de 
la mañana, entraron en la laguna juntamente con cl- dicho mancebo; ten- 
diemdoles sobre el agua la manta que trai, el qual. manta eiruio en lugar 
Че balça, de cuya llegada: en el dicho. pueblo. de Carapucu y prouincia 
della alteraron los curacas y principales della," etc. ‘Three points de- 
serve to be considered in these statements: Kirst, the cutting of the 
hair of the girl after she had been baptized, which shows. that she vas 
quite young, so that, according to ihe Aymará custom, still observed 
today, she had not yet been washed, that act of cleanliness being per- 
formed only after the ceremony of first haircutting. Second, the belief 
in the bird the song of which, at daybreak, prognosticates evil: this is 
abo a present-day Aymari superstition, ‘Thirdly, the planting. of the 
cross on a height near Carabuco, also told hy Cristóval de Jaque, Joyage, 
etc., p. 342. 
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45. Idem: “ Dicen que el dicho 7ияара, despues de haberse ya 
librado de las manos de: aquellos bárturos, estubo buen: rrato encima de 
vns pefia llamado Titicaca '' — possibly 7itiéala, the so-called sacred rock 
‘on the island. 

46: This is the same as the Viracocha tale told by Betanzos and 
Cieza, Suma y Narración (p. 2), Segunda Parte de la Crónica (p. 7) 
Its also to be noted that Cieza mentions a second personage like the 
Viracocha, who came later: "Sin esto, dicen que, pasados algunos 
tiempos, volvieron à ver otro hombre semejante al questi dicho, el nombre. 
del cual no cuentan, y que oyeron 4 sss antepasados por muy cierto, que 
por donde quiera que llegaba y hobiese enfermos, los simaba, y 4 los ciegos 
con solamente palabras daba vista; por las cuales obras tan buenas у 
provechosas era de todos muy amado ; y desta manera, obrando con su 
palabra grandes cosas, llegó 4 la provincia de los Canas, en la cual, junto 
û un pueblo que hå por nombre Cacha," ete. The text of Salcamayhua 
(p. 239) isas follows: ' Y como se partió de aquel lugar, toda la gente 
questaaan baylando se quedó hechas piedras, combertiendose, que hasta el 
dia de oy se echa de ber. Remito à los que han passdo por alli. 

4T- (p. 240:) ** Dizen quel dicho Tanape pasó siguiendo al rrio.de 
Chacamarca, hasta topar en ls mar. Entiendo que pasó por el estrecho 
hacia la otra mar, Esto an averiguado por aquellos ingas antiquisimos.'" 
1t will be observed that he always insists on having obtained his informa- 
tion from strictly Indian sources. 

48. (p. 261 :) ** En este tiempo dicen que se acordó de yr en busca del 
lugar do el baron Towa abia llegado, llamado Títicaca, y de alli dizen 
que las truxo agua para ongir con ella al nuevo infante Yiggaruca diciendo 
muchas alabanzas de Zlonapa, y avn dicen que en aque) manantial que 
está encima de las peñas biuas como ca vna tags, estava el agua llamado 
Capacchaxa: Quispésutos: Pau; y despues dizen que otros yngas suelen 
mandar traer un pomo, llamado Coriconeca, y los ponia ante ssi, para que 
‘estubiera en medio de la plaza del Cuzco, llamado Haocaypata Cucipata, 
alabando la agua tocada de Ztonago,”” etc. I have not been able to find 
any other reference to such a custom among the Inca, and am inclined to 
believe that Salcamayhux was either misled by his informants or strained 
his religious zeal beyond the limits of strict aherence to the Indian story. 

40. ldem: «Y en este tiempo dicen que los curacas de Asillo y 
Hururu les conto al ynga que cómo antiguamente abia llegado vn pobre 
viejo Васо, barbudo y con cabellos como mujeres, y camisa larga, y gran 
consejador en acto püblico 2 toda la república, y les desia que el hombre 
se llamaua Zonopa Vikinguére, el qual dizen que en la lengue de esta 
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provincia hablaua mejor y que los abia desterrado 4 todos los ydolos; yma- 
jines de los demas HappiteRes, à los serros nibados, donde jamas los 
hombres los llegaumn, que son-Zaguer  Quenamaris, Y tras desto dicen 
que todos los curacas y sus historiadores de los orejones les dixieron lo 
mismo, que habían desterrado ese mismo Zfonapa 4 todos guacas y ydolos 
4 los serros de Aosincata y Quiyancata y Sallcantay, y:á Pitosiray. 
Asillo, as well as Orurillo (Hururu), is in the vicinity of Azángaro, whence 
came the Indian who, at Keara, first told us the: story of Juan Rubio. It 
‘seems, therefore, that this tale is the same as that of Tonapa and that it 
жаз current about Azingaro three centuries ago. 

50. Idem: ** Y como cada prouincia de los curacas de Tanantinsuyo 
«заил еп la plaga de Haucaypata, todos en sus lugares. y asientos, disen. 
sive Jos Guancas y Chinchay suyos, los dixeron que el Ztunapa Varipiltca 
abia tambien estado en su tierra, y que los abia hecho una cassilla para sa. 
morada, y que en el entretanto los habian desterrado á todos los uacas y 
ydolos y opiàu&or de las provincias de Hatunsaussaguanca, haciendo 
Brandissimos burlas y vituperios ; de modo el dicho Z?onapa Varizilica los. 
abia desterrado, echandoles à todos los uazas à los serros nibudos y car- 
ambanes, como en Farinca y UalloUo." Pariacaca and Guallollo are 
two mountains in the Yauyos country, east of Lima. The Description y. 
Relacion de la Provincia de lat Vauyos toda, Anan Yauyos y Lorit 
Yauyoz, hecha. por Diego Davita Briseño, corregidor de Guarocheri, 
1856 (Relaciones gergráficas, vol. 1, p. 72), has a. tradition concerning. 
à war between the ‘wo mountains that appears to relate to some vol- 
canic disturbance in precolumbian times. Father Francisco de Avila, 





and Diabolical Rites in which the. Indians of the Provinces of Huaro- 
«дт, Гата, and Chaclta Lived i Ancient Times, ete. (transl. by Mark- 
ham in Narratíves of the Rites and Laws of the tacos, Hakluyt Society, 
2873, Cap. 1, p. 123), mentions this war also. — He likewise tells (py #24 
et seq.) the story of the idol Comraya, which recalls the "Tonapa tale, 
inasmuch as it says: “They say that in most ancient times the Coniraya 
Viracochs appeared in the form and dress of a very poor Indian clothed 
in rags, insomuch that those who knew not who he was reviled. him and 
called him a lousy wretch. They say that this was the Creator of all 
things ; and that, by his word of command, he caused. the terraces and 
fields to be formed on the steep sides of ravines, and the sustaining walls 
to rise upand support them. He also made the irrigating: channels to 
flow, by merely hurling a hollow cane, such as we call a cane of Spain, 
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and he went in various directions, arranging many things. His great 
knowledge enabled him to invent tricks and deceits touching the Auacas 
and idols in the villages which he visited." He then proceeds to relate 
how this being made pregnant a woman, called Cavillaca, by inducing her 
to cat a fruit called Avema, which is well known in Peru. ‘When the 
mine months were completed she conceived and bore & son, herself 
remaining a virgin,” Thes far it bears a certain resemblance to the 
"Tonapa story and to the manner in which the birth of Christ might be 
represented by an Indian, from a tale told his tribe centuries ago. The 
admixture of Catholic ideas is interesting. In the course of three-quarters 
of a century that part of the story could easily have arisen. through 
contact. It is noteworthy that the people of Huarochiri aildressed 
Coniraya in their prayersas Viracocha. Varrative, ete, p. 1241 ‘It is, 
however, certain that it was invoked and reverenced almost down to ће 
time when the Spaniards arrived in this land, For when the Indians 
worshiped it they said, ' Conéraye Uiracocka (this name is that which 
they gave, and still give, to the Spaniards), thou art Lord of all: thine 
are the crops, and thine are all the people.’ In commencing any arduous 
or dificult undertaking, they threw a piece of coca (a well-known leaf) 
on the ground, ax an oblation, and siid, “Tell me, O Lord Coniraya 
Uiracecha, how 1 am to do this?’ The same custom prevailed among 
the weavers of cloth, when their work was toilsome and difficult. This 
invocation and custom of calling the idol by the name of Uiracocha cer- 
tainly prevailed long before there were any tidings of Spaniards in the 
country. It is not certain whether Coniraya or Pariacaca were first; but 
as itis more probable that Coniraya was the more ancient, we will first 
relate his origin and history." The manner in which the woman Cavi- 
laca became a mother recalls the tale of Pose-vomo among the New Mex- 
ican Tehuns, with the difference that in the latter story it is the child 
who plays the important part, whereas at Huarochiri mother and child are 
turned into stones on the coast (p. 17), and only Coniraya remains as a. 
prominent actor, although he ip also finally transformed into a rock. 





5t. Relacion, ete, pr 263. 
S2. Historia de Copacavana, edition of 1860, cap. 30, p. 6o. 
$3. Sce Notes 23, 28, and 39; alio Cieza, Segamda Parte, p. б. 





‘Tuspaca is probably ‘Tarapaca.' There isa possibility that Father 
Ramos, before writing his book on Copacavana, or at the time he wrote 
it, read the work of the Dominican Fray Gregorio Garcia, Origen de fos /n- 
dios de el Nuevo Mundo, 1607. 1 quote from the edition of 1729, añer 
having compared it carefilly with the Editio: princeps (lib. v, cap. vit 
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PP. 331-353), in which the author states that he copied Betanzos, He 
calls it (on the margin) ** Histor. M. S. de los Incas.'" 

54. Torres Rubio, Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua. Quichua, edition. 
of 1754, fol, to4, 77. 

55. Idem, fol, 95; Bertonio, Vacadulario, 1, р. за). 

56. Segunda Parte (p. 10); **Ques tanto decir como espuma de 
la mar; y cuanto al nombre es verdad, porque viva es nombre: de 
manteca, y cocha de mar"! Agustin de Zárate, Historia el Descubri 
miento y Conquista de la Provincia del Perú, edition of. Vedia, vol: 
My p. 4715 "Que €s tanto como espuma 6 grasa del mar." Zárate 
published his work jn 1555, two years after the first part of the chronicles 
of Cieza appeared. 

57, Corónica moralizada del Orden de Sam Aegustin'en el Perv, vol. 
4, 1638, lib. i, cap. X, p. 366: "4 Asentado este: se conforman low 
Autores en dexir, que en todas las tierras arriba de Chuquiago, Chw= 
¿iulsaca, Potosi i sus comarcas, dode el Licenciado Polo ízo 14 averiguación, 
i en las de Chucuito." "The memoir which Ondégardo wrote on the 
rites and folklore of the Peruvian Indians exists, in manuscript, at Lima 7 
it has never been published. 

58. Corónica, vol. t, p. 320: ** Al uno llamar Tunupa, que quiere. 
decir gri sabio, señor i criador. 1 al otro Taapac, que significa el jo del 
Criador, asi lo testifica el Padre F: Alonso Ramos, en mu Copacavana, 
Previously he says: ‘No era él de Viracocha comò pretende el Padre 
fray Gregoria Garcia, que exe dieto al primero que despues del diluvio vino. 
por la parte del Setentrion 4 poblar este muevo mundo, con otros que le 
acompañaron, | andando el tiempo lo adoraron por Dios como dejamos 
dicho.” 

59. Compare the assertions of Calancha with Gregorio: Garcia, 
Origen ie los Indios (reprint by Barcia, 1729, lib. Y, cap. vit, pp. 339 
339). 

60. Corómica, p. 320! ** Pyes venimos siguiendo 4 estos dos Predl- 
cudores del. Evangelio, préguntemos las señas, aspecto, talle 4 vestido, l 
el notibre co que les llamavan, En todas fas Provincias pasado el Brasil 
donde llamaran Tome, desde cl Paraguay asta Tarija оо Tejguns, les 
Namaro TTume, i TTutume como verémos."* 

бт. Sec Note 58, 

62. Corimica, vol. л, pi 338: Calancha deserves mention chiefly 
because he refers to Ondegardo, 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF PAJARITO PARK, NEW MEXICO 
By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1896 the writer commenced to investigate the 
archeology of the plateau between the Jemez mountain range and 
the Rio Grande in New Mexico, The ethnological significance of 
this region seemed at that time to have been overlooked, nor has 
it yet received much attention, The studies then begun have con 
tinued intermittently ever since, 

The first object was to obtain such facts as could be obtained 
by exploration, photography, and a limited amount of excavation, 
Y hope to be able to present at some future time ап extended report 
on the archeology of this region. Much work is yet to be done. 
‘The data procured are insufficient for any exhaustive study, The 
present paper is a preliminary notice of the district, the work com- 
menced there, and the method employed. 

During much of the time I have had for assistants two of my 
former associates on the faculty of the New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity — Mr Richard H. Powell, now of Greeley, Colorado, and Mr 
Kenneth M. Chapman, of Las Vegas, New Mexico, To them Lam 
indebted for a great part of the photographic work and the work of 
platting ruins. Mr Powell rendered especially valuable service in the 
study of the petroglyphs and in superintending excavations. Mr 
Chapman contributed freely of his rare artistic skill în the illustra- 
tive work. During the summer at Puye, in 1899, Miss Jessie M. 
Himes, of Normal, I|., and Miss Carol Brewster, of Northampton, 
Mass, graduate students, rendered most efficient service in the 
study of the cli-dwellings as well as at the excavations, Mrs 
Ruth Reynolds McNary, of Las Vegas, has generously given much 
time to the preparation of the pottery obtained and to the photo- 
graphs made therefrom for paleographic study. I have had much 
valuable help from my much esteemed old guide, Wajima, a head- 
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man of the Powhoge (San lldeonso) Indians, His scrupulous 
care to point out every ruin and to make known to me its traditions, 
his patience in explaining Tewa expressions and legends, and his 
help in interpreting the paleography of pottery have greatly ad- 
vanced my knowledge of the ethno-arclieology of the region. 


Tux Rio Gmawpe Disrmicr 

The scarcity, almost absence, of collections for comparative study 
from the Rio Grande district strikes every investigator in Pueblo 
anthropology. Of the four great drainage areas which embrace the 
Pueblo culture, namely, the Rio Grande, the San Juan, the Little 
Colorado, and the Gila, the first has received the least attention. 
No important expedition has made it an objective point, and few 
contributions of the first magnitude are to be found in ethno-arche- 
ological literature which have for their subject the aboriginal culture 
of the Rio Grande valley, In the study of the Rio Grande pueblos 
as a whole the works of Bandelier! and Winship* are our main con- 
tributions. 

"The study of the ethnology of the Rio Grande pueblos is at- 
tended with considerable difficulty. Arts and industries, sociologic 
conditions and languages, have undergone important modifications 
under the influence of civilization, Ceremonies have disintegrated 
with the passing of the clans in which they were developed. Primi- 
tive ritual has taken on numerous aspects of Christian worship, so 
that the process of separating recently acquired from autochthonous 
elements is a laborious one. Traditionary episodes must be sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny. However, there is an important resi- 
duum of unquestionably archaic facts resulting from this sifting 
process which is indispensable in any thorough investigation of the 
larger anthropological problems in view. 

In the field of prehistoric archeology, the Rio Grande valley 
affords exceptional attractions and yields a wealth of unique mater- 
fal: not of the kind that can be used to good advantage to enrich 
museums, for these ruins have never been prolific in pottery and 
other artifacts that attract collectors, This has partially saved 
them for close work on the ground, 
лез of Heidrick La of briny Aircon Sree 
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Ruskin once said that a nation writes its autobiography in three 
manuscripts —the book of its deeds, the book of its words, and the 
book of its art — no one of which can be understood unless we read 
the other two, and that, of the three, the last is the only one that 
is quite trustworthy and the one that is most vital to our knowledge 
of the nation's life. Now, in the self-portraiture of primitive peoples 
there is scant record in the book of deeds and perhaps Jess in the 
book of words; the book of their art is the all-important one. 
Giving to the term its widest significance, we may say that the arts 
of a prehistoric people as disclosed by archeologic work afford 
our most valuable mass of facts for anthropologic study, lt comes 
to us untainted by corrupting influences. Primitive art is per- 
fectly instinctive ; it displays the common gifts and the common 
beliefs of the people, and faithfully reflects the primitive mental proc- 
esses; it i the least misleading of all anthropologie evidences, 
though we have done much blundering in the reading of it. But, 
as the French scholars continually say, '* Dans les sciences d''odsirva- 
tion les tatonnements sont inevitables.” No other feld has yielded 
so much light on the question of the gestation and generation of 
culture as has the Pucblo field, and none is to-day more promising 
for the investigator, Fundamental problems have been attacked 
and settled, only to raise a multitude 'of ethnographic and ethno- 
psychic questions the solution of which will demand the concerted 
effort of many students on large quantities of material. 

It was because of the lack of reliable material for comparative 
study from the Rio Grande basin that a strictly prehistoric field was 
sought in that region. A number of sections invite such investiga- 
tion; for example, the arid plateau west of the Rio Grande, of which 
‘Acoma may be regarded as the geo-ethnic center; the upper Jemez 
valley; the upper Pecos valley and the plains region east of the 
Manzano mountains, of which Tabirá (* Gran Quivira "is the center. 
АШ these are important and await close research. But the plateau 
lying between the Jemez mountains and the Rio Grande, extending 
from the Chama river on the north to the Cafiada de Cochiti on the 
south, appeared to be the richest in prehistoric remains and the 
freest from historical influences, It was accordingly chosen as our 
principal field of work. 
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Paezirsary WORK 

Preliminary reconnoissance of the above-mentioned plateau dis- 
closed the existence of a multitude of ruins scattered over the dis- 
trict which traditionary evidence ascribed to the two existing 
linguistic stocks of the Rio Grande valley — the northern and cen- 
tral groups to the Tanoan ! and the southern group to the Keresan 
stock. An accepted boundary existed between these two stocks 
which research has riot yet positively found. Tewa, Jemez, and 
Keres traditions say that the Rito de los Frijoles was the scene 
ofa famous conclave at which an agreement was reached as to 
the territorial limits of the various neighboring tribes. The Keres 
name for this valley and the village therein (Tyuonyi, “the place 
of the compact or treaty”) seems to confirm this. 

Up to the present time the research has been confined princi- 
pally to portions of the northern and central groups, Itwas be- 
lieved that Pajarito Park, extending from Santa Clara cañon on the 
north to Rito de los Frijoles on the south, embraced practically 
every phase of the prehistoric culture of the district. Accordingly 
that portion was mapped out first and the work proceeded as de- 
scribed below. Relations, unforeseen at the beginning, between the 
former inhabitants of this plateau and those of regions as far distant 
as the Little Colorado and the Hopi or Tusayan plateau, and pos- 
sibly the Gila, Have been disclosed as the work proceeded, which 
make it most desirable to extend the investigation, "The successful 
study of these relations can be accomplished only when we have 
material on hand from every part of the district, accompanied by 
authentic records and. supplemented sth ethnologic data from ex- 
isting pueblos, so that exact comparative methods may be used. 
‘There is available for this purpose an invaluable body’ of authentic 
ally-recorded material in the National Museum from various sites 
in the Little Colorada basin and the Hopi plateau, and it is to be 
hoped that researches now in progress or hitherto accomplished 
‘will, when published, bring into availability much similar material 
from the San Juan and Gila basins, Those who are providing the 
museum collections on which the students of the future must depend 
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for material should bear in mind that only exact! localization’ of 
specimens will permit of exact methods of study. In other words, 
if natural-history methods are capable of successful application to 
culture history, the same importance must be attached to exact 
localization of specimens in the latter as in the former, 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

An important first step was to ascertain the distribution of the 
former population, To this end an exploration, designed to cover 
every quarter-section of land in the district, was commenced. For 
two seasons this was pushed as vigorously as possible, and some 
additions have been made to it each year up to 1903. This is still 
unfinished, he results, so far as accomplished, are displayed in the 
accompanying map (plate xx1), which is not submitted as a mathe- 
matical archeological survey. The topography is derived in part 
from official Land Office surveys, in part from the sheets of the 
Geological Survey, and in part from our own notes. Accordingly 1 
can not vouch for its mathematical accuracy. A portion of the 
territory covered is on unsurveyed land, The archeological features 
of the map are our own, 


DısrRIBUTION OF RUINS 

The ruins embraced in the district are distributed in three irreg- 
ular groups, The most northerly I have called the Puye group, 
this being the traditional name of its principal village, Following 
the same system, I have designated the central the Tchrega, and. 
the southern the Tyuonyi group. The ruins of the Puye and 
Tehrega groups have been known traditionally as the former homes 
of Tanoan clans; and those of Tyuonyi as the early habitations of 
Queres or Keresan clans. As yet there is no archeological evi- 
dence to. the contrary, and there is much to confirm this, 


Ceassumcation or Runes 

1 refer to the domiciliary structures described in this. paper as 
(1) elifioduuellings and (2) pueblos... By the first term I mean those 
ancient dwellings of sedentary Indians that are wholly or in part 
embraced within clifs, built against cliffs, or situated on ledges 
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under overhanging cliffs (plates xxu to xxiv); they are both single 
and multiple chambered, both isolated and communal, By the 
second term I mean the communal houses of the Pueblo Indians 
that are situated on mesas, in valleys, or on plains, independent of 
support from natural rock walls; they are both ancient and modern, 
and are always multiple-chambered. 

Popular nomenclature long ago settled upon the terms elif 
dwelling and pueblo. They are exact enough for all practical pur- 
poses. An obvious fact of geological environment gave rise to the 
first, and a fact of social organization to the second term. ‘There 
are no structural differences on which to separate them. Geological 
environment gives name to the cliff-duelling absolutely. -A pueblo 
would be a clif-dwelling if it were situated against or under a cliff? 
if away from the cliff environment it remains a pueblo; “A fog is 
a cloud in which you ate, A cloud is a fog in which you are not." 
Dr Fewkes? makes the fundamental difference one of dependente 
on or independence of natural rock walls, and the distinction seems 
quite adequate, 

The term pueblo ás applied to a single structure or to a cluster. 
of such structures, There is but one kind of pueblo building — it. 
is invariably a cluster of rooms or cells. There are numerous 
variations of extension or arrangement, but not of structure, "The 
cells may be arranged irregularly or they may follow a definite 
alignment of common wall; they may be arranged in one story or 
with superimposed stories, The orthodox form of the Rio Grande 
pueblo is an arrangement of four sections or of four separate houses 
inclosing or nearly inclosing a quadrangle (figure 13). There 
appears to be a general tendency to form quadrangles, but most of 
them are incomplete and there are many more aberrant than 
orthodox arrangements. Two elements enter into the morphology 
of the pueblo cluster: New buildings or large sectional additions 
are occasioned usually by the arrival of new clans or phratries ; 
but new cells in clusters of two or more are added to the side, front, 
back, or top of the maternal residence as new marital alliances are 
contracted. Pueblo daughters do not "marry off" as ours do; 
айка o. "Tuba Vena Wate" oar Pees Snr 
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rather they ^ marry on," as I used to hear said in the rural districts 
by men whose sons-in-law came to live at the daughters’ ancestral 
home. The new family is always annexed to the maternal clan, 
and, unless prevented by surrounding conditions, the daughter 
will build her home adjoining that of her mother. It might almost 
be stated as a law of growth for pueblo houses that development in 
any direction or quarter is in proportion to the number of daugh- 
ters born there, and that decay or abandonment of rooms proceeds 
in an inverse ratio to the number of daughters. I am aware 
that other modifying influences have been well established which 
practically annul this natural tendency, ‘Thus the gradual accretion 
‘of new rooms to the pueblo, which is occasioned by new mar- 
riages, tends to irregularity of arrangement with reference to the 
general ground-plan, while large additions occasioned by the arrival 
of considerable numbers at one time tend to symmetrical growth, 
In the district under consideration every arrangement possible to. 
rectangular blocks or cells is represented by numerous examples, 

‘The many single-chambered structures scattered over the form- 
erly arable valleys and mesas are not to be regarded as pueblos j 
they were used as camps or lookouts, as similar structures to-day 
are used in summer by the Tewas. The building had only a par- 
tial wall; the masonry was usually carried to a height of three or 
four feet ; there was an open space above the half wall, closed with 
brush as occasion demanded, and the structure was surmounted by 
a brush roof 

In considering the domiciles of the cliffs I can not so readily 
accept the classification of my predecessors. The term e/iff-diwelling. 
applies so perfectly to all domiciles of the cliff environment and is 
зо firmly established by popular usage that I cannot bring myself 
to use the classification into cave dwellings, cavate lodges, and true 
cliff-dwellings, "They are all equally true cliff-dwellings. I prefer 
to remove the term cave-dwelling from the nomenclature of cliff- 
domiciles, restricting it to the widely different culture of the so- 
called ** cave-men," or dwellers in natural caves, and then to use 
but the onc term to designate all cliff-domiciles. The term so used 
‘embraces a wide range of domiciles which shade almost insensibly 
from one to another, This gradation is shown in the accompany- 
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ing series of photographs from Pajarito Park, It will be seen that 
there are certain fundamental structural differences, bridged over in 
various ways, but nevertheless affording a valid basis for separation 
into types, as follows : 

‘Tyre A.— Open-front dwellings, These are usually but not 
always single-chambered ; not in strongly defensive sites ; originally 
shaped by wind erosion but enlarged and further shaped by exca- 
vation, which was the only industrial process employed in their 
construction. (See plate xxu, 1, 2.) 

‘Tyre B.—Lxcavated dwellings with closed front. ‘These have 
the common characteristic of a front wall, either of the natural 
rock in situ, or of masonry, "They are usually, though not always, 
multiple-chambered ; wholly artificial; usually in strong defensive 
sites; floors usually below the level of the threshold ; generally with 
a crude fireplace beside the doorway; frequently: provided with a 
smoke vent; rooms usually rectangular and well shaped ; floors 
and walls plastered ; dado in red usually around the base of the 
wall; front walls from a foot to four feet thick, This type 
great advance over type A in constructive skill, In type A the 
only industrial process employed was excavation or digging. In 
the various forms of type. B a considerable variety of construetive 
processes is displayed, viz., excavation, masonry, plastering, paint- 
ing, and carpentry. 

Plate xxu, figure 3, illustrates the simplest form of type Bi 
it has a small rectangular doorway without casing. Figure 4 illüs- 
trates. the introduction of masonry. The doorway is cased in 
stone laid in adobe mortar, The dwelling is furnished with a 
smoke vent. These appear to be improvements on a dwelling 

iginally like that shown in figure 3, Figure 5 of the same plate 
shows a perfectly preserved casing surrounded with additional and 
well-preserved masonry. Figure 6 illustrates. a free use of mac 
зоту to replace the entire front wall of natural rock which had 
fallen away. 

Figure Y of plate xxi illustrates a still more advanced use of 
masonry j almost the entire front wall is artificial, and the masonry 
is the best T Dave seen in this section. “The rooms are finely shaped. 
This vas a small, natural caver under an overhanging ledge, exca- 
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vated into the desired shape and then walled up, It is situated in 
Sandia cañon. Figure 2, plate xxru, is similar to figure 5, plate xu. 
It has a cased doorway and has the new feature of a vestibule ex- 
cavated from the natural rock. This vestibule was roofed and served 
the purpose of atom, The back room was furnished with a smoke 
vent. Figure 3 of plate xxi isa restoration, but it is, I think, quite 
true to history. It consists of the excavated room with an external 
structure which, while to all intents and purposes was a porch, ac- 
tually served for domiciliary purposes more than did the cave rooms. 
These porches were built of poles, stone, and brush, the cliff wall 
furnishing the posterior support for roof and floor beams, This 
feature was very generally in use throughout the district. 

Terr C... Puelio-libe cliff-devellings. “These exhibit every feature 
of independent pueblos. They are built of stone. Masonry, plaster- 
ing, and carpentry are involved. They display advance in construc- 
tive skill over type B, principally in masonry. In their development 
they were subject to the same laws that govern the growth of 
independent pueblos, 

The lower part of plate xxiv, t, illustrates this type built against 
ihe cliff These were not numerous. Those illustrated were at 
Tchrega and could be shown only by restoration. The foundation 
walls are clearly defined. The upper stories were not superimposed 
upon lower chambers, but rested on the talus. Back of the rooms 
which abutted against the cliff were excavated rooms that were used 
for storage and in some cases as burial crypts. 

Plate xxiv, 2, illustrates the so-called Montezuma Castle on 
Beaver creek, a branch of the Rio Verde in Arizona, and is intro- 
duced here to complete the series of illustrations of pueblo-like cliff- 
dwellings, There is no representative of the communal cliff-dwell- 
ing built on ledges under overhanging cliffs in Pajarito Park. 

It will be seen that types A and B include those dwellings usu- 
ally classed as cavate lodges. ‘Type C comprises those that are 
structually identical with pueblos. Plate xxiv, 1, illustrates a form 
not heretofore described, so far as | know, Plate xxiv, 2, illus- 
trates the so-called “true clif-dwellings.” ‘The classification, by 
E methods, of the examples figured is concisely shown as 
follows : 
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I. Cliff dwellings: Type A, plate sar, figures 1, 2; Type B, 
plate xxm, figures 3 to 6, and plate xxnt; Type C, plate 
xxre, figures 1 (lower part) and 2, 
I. Pueblos: Plate xxiv, t (upper part). 
‘As classified by Dr Fewkes and others : 
1. Cavate dwellings : Plates xxr and хх. 
IL. Cliff dwellings: Plate xxrv, 2; 
IIL Pueblos: Plate xxiv, 1 (upper ран), 





Tue Tyuoy Group 

Of the three groups in which the ancient population of Pajarito 
Park was distributed, the Tyuonyi was the most southerly, It lies 
between the Rito de los Frijoles and the Cafiada de Cochiti, and is 
one of the wildest and most picturesque regions of the Southwest. 
Here the characteristic potreras of the Park reach their most stu- 
pendous heights and the cañons correspondingly great depths. ‘The 
district has been described by Bandetier! and Lummis? 

Pending further investigations only the briefest notice of this 
group will be given in this paper. ‘The most important ruins are 
the clifsdwellings and pueblos of the Tyuonyi or Rito de los 
Frijoles. The former exist in large numbers and are principally of 
type B. These and the pueblos in the valley were doubtless con- 
temporancously occupied. Numerous other pueblo ruins exist in 
the district farther south, chief of which are those on Potrero de las 
Vacas and Potrero de las Casas, the ruins of Haatse on Potrero Chato, 
Kuapa in Cañada de Cochiti, and those on Potrero Viejo The 
archeological remains in this group that are unique are the 
famous "stone pumas" of Potrero de las Vacas and Potrero de los 
Idolos, and the exceptionally lange ceremonial cave in the face of 
Potrero de las Vacas, overlooking the Cañada de Ja Cuesta Colo- 
rada, known as “La Cueva Pintada." The range of variations 
іп domiciliary structures is not nearly so great in this group 
as in the group farther north. Some of the pueblos were built 
largely of bowldersand adobe, and accordinglyare not well 

It is generally accepted that these are all ruins of former habita- 

3 Final Report, The Delight Makers, by A. Y. Bandeller, 

"Phe Wanderings of Chii, im The Land of Pres Tiempo, by Charles F. unanit, 
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tions of the Keres people. They are regarded by the Cochiti 
Indians as the homes of their ancestors, but itis an open question 
whether the principal clusters of ruins represent contemporaneous 
settlements of clans which finally came together at the modem 
pueblo of Cochiti, or successive migrations of the whole tribe. 


Tne Tennesa Grour 

Of the Tchrega group we have absolutely no published details, 
except a brief notice, by Bandelier,! of the ruin which gives its 
name to the group. The geographical, or rather the geological, 
limits of this section are well defined. On the west is the lofty 
Jemez (locally known as the Valles) mountains. On the cast theim- 
mense gorge of White Rock cañon forms its entire boundary, On 
the other two sides it is embraced between the deep cleft of Juege 
cañon and the Tyuonyi. The surface is an enormous volcanic sheet, 
in some places 2,000 feet thick, which here extends to the river and 
presents the great escarpments which are seen from the railroad in 
the cañon below San Ildefonso, The country is exceedingly rough 
and difficult of access. 

Cliti-dwellings of all three types are abundant, but are not so 
numerous as in the Puye section. Many of those of type B are in 
an almost perfect state of preservation, as shown in plates ххи, ххш, 
and exhibit the best workmanship that I have seen in this kind of 
difthouse architecture. This is displayed in the masonry where 
any is used, in’ the shaping of interiors, in the plastering of walls 
and floors, and im wall painting. In some of these rooms dados 
are executed in tasteful patterns of yellow and two shades of red. 
The remains of the best representatives of pucblo-like cliff-dwellings 
built against vertical clifls and advancing out in several terraces 
over the talus are here, (See lower part of plate xxiv, 1.) 

Several of the larger pueblo ruins of this group will be described 
as fully as the limits of this paper will permit, as they are new to 
archeological literature. Before describing particular ones, how- 
ever, the following general account may be presented as applicable 
toll the large pueblos of both the Tchrega and Puye groups. 
They are all built of fairly well shaped blocks of volcanic tufa, of 
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an average of about six inches in thickness and eight inches in width. 
The blocks vary in length from. a foot to four feet. The buildings 
present no features of construction that are new to pueblo archi- 
lecture, The blocks ate laid in adobe mortar, Small stones for 
chinking are freely used, Inner walls when protected by débris are. 
covered with a durable plaster which shows evidence of many 
successive renewals, Doorways in the interior average about 
15 x 40 inches in size, cased with wood, nearly all with stone 
sills. No doorways are found in exterior walls, and only small 
round windows, usually less than a foot in diameter and near the 
fioor. This feature is found also in the cliff-dwellings of type B 
and suggests a possible function in ventilation, ‘The timbers used. 
were very small, rarely exceeding six inches and more often not 
more than four inches in diameter. This isa singular circumstance 
when we consider that it occurs in a region where large timbers 
were plentiful and near at hand, and naturally are to be looked for 
in such large buildings. It is a peculiarity of construction to. be 
considered in. comparison with the large pueblos of Chaco cañón, 
which are smaller than these, but in which the timbers used 
would average much larger, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the Chaco cañon pueblos are situated in an absolutely treeless 
country. Timbers 40 feet long and 18 inches in diameter have 
been found in the ruins of Pueblo. Bonito, I am unable- to: say 
where the timbers were obtained, but certainly not nearer than 
thirty miles away. Тһе movement of these timbers by men 
without beasts of burden ‘is an interesting problem in prehistoric 
transportation. Another interesting point of comparison between 
the buildings of these two regions is im their masonry Much 
smaller blocks of stone prevail in the Chaco buildings, and they 
Present smoother and more beautiful walls than those of Pajarito 
Park. This does not necessarily point to greater constructive skill, 
for the natural cleavage of the Chaco sandstone renders dressing 
almost unnecessary, while the dressing of the volcanic tufa of the 
Pajarito with stone tools would leave comparatively rough surfaces, 
The building stone at the Chaco lent itself readily to tasteful ar- 
rangement in alternating courses of thick and thin blocks, and also 
made the almost unique curved walls of these pueblos possible. 
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The large rough tufa blocks of the Pajarito could not easily be 
worked and set in this way, and they permitted of no decorative 
effect in arrangement of courses. The difference in material also 
accounts for the great difference in the preservation of the walls, 
The flat slabs of sandstone fit together quite perfectly, with but little 
mortar to weather out, The imperfectly flattened surfaces of the 
tufa blocks are readily freed by the weather from the supporting 
mortar and chinking stones, and collapse of the walls soon follows. 
In Pajarito Park it is only in exceptional cases that walls remain 
above the surrounding débris to a height of more than seven or 
eight feet, while in the Chaco walls still stand at a height of 39 
feet above the débris and 48 fect above the foundation, There is 
no difference in isolation or protection from destructive agents to 
account for this, and probably but little in age. An evidence that 
the height of ruined walls bears little relation to the question of 
age of ruins is seen in the fact that some of the ruins of the 
Tyuonyi group, where bowlders or cobblestones were used, are 
almost completely leveled to the ground, the convex surfaces of the 
stone affording no stability tothe walls, These buildings we know 
to have been occupied in comparatively recent times. 

Passing now toa consideration of individual ruins of the Tchrega 
group, we may discuss briefly some of the most important only, 


s. OTOWT 

This ruin is situated unlike any other of the first magnitude in 
the Park: It is on a hilltop which occupies am irregular bench 
midway between the level of the valley and the top of the mesa 
above Pueblo cañon, a. mesa probably 800 feet high. The form 
is also unique, as is shown by the accompanying ground-plan 
(figure 12). Tt consists of a cluster of five houses which were 
situated on very irregular ground and were connected at one 
end by a common wall, with the exception of section E, which 
was detached. Unlike any other that I have seen in the 
Pajarito district, Otowi contained circular kivas built within the 
pueblo walls, as at Pueblo Bonito in Chaco cañon. There were 
ten kivas at Otowi, two of which were entirely within the ivalls 
(see sections A and к). Section A was for the greater part a 
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single-story structure, though it contained a few second-story 
rooms, As thorough an examination of the ruin as was possi- 
ble without excavation disclosed a well-defined ground-plan, sub- 
stantially as shown in the drawing. It must be borne in mind, and 
this applies to all the plans figured in this paper, that the platting 
was done without excavation and in many places the débris will 
not permit of an exact determination of the walls, in which cases 
some conjectural work must be done, No drawing showing exact 
alignment of walls can be made until some thousands of tons of 
stones are moved. 

Section m has numerous indications of second.story rooms, 
Section c was the largest of the cluster and must have been three 
stories high, as were sections p and x. It does not preserve the 
regularity of the other sections. Section x may have had some 
fourth-story rooms. Altogether the five houses at Otowi contained 
over 450 ground-floor rooms. ‘The number of superimposed rooms 
would be purely a matter of conjecture. 

No difference in age is discernible among the houses at Otowi, 
but traditionary evidence establishes its evolution beyond question, 
It consisted originally of one house (section c) which would have 
almost an exact counterpart in one of the house-groups of Taos. A. 
group of clans occupying a small valley pueblo was compelled to 
seek the protection of a stronger defensive site, and a defensive 
alliance was formed with the people of Otowi, already favorably 
located. Accordingly a new house was built near-by by the new- 
comers, The other houses represent similar successive accretions, 
The entire development of the village was probably a matter of but 
afew years. A reservoir, which doubtless supplied water for drinking 
purposes at times, was placed, as was so often the case among both 
ancient and modern pueblos, so as to receive the drainage from the 
village. This failure to recognize the contamination of the water 
supply doubtless accounts for the persistent traditions of " great 
sicknesses."” 

No cliff-dwellings are in the immediate vicinity of Otowi. 
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3. TSANKAWI (Tewa: ** Place of the round cactus'') 
About two miles southeast of Otowi is the ruin of Tsankawi, 
the most picturesquely situated of any settlement of primitive people 
that I have ever seen, It is a veritable "sky city." From the top 
Satin B. 





Section D. j 
Fri 13.— Groud pln of Tank, 
of Tsankawi mesa one looks upon a stupendous panorama — the. 
Jemez range on the west; on the eastern horizon a hundred miles 
of the lofty Santa Fé range; glimpses of the Rio Grande and its 
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fertile valley through a cleft some ten miles away, beyond which 
lies the dreary sand-waste of the immense Tertiary lake that was 
emptied when the Rio Grande drainage was established ; and near 
at hand in every direction huge yellow volcanic mesas and profound 
depths of wooded cafions, The site was chosen entirely for its de- 
fensive character and is an exceptionally strong one. 

The builders of Tsankawi kept to the orthodox reetangular plan, 
as shown in figure 13, The masonry is in no respect different from 
that of Otowi, There were ten kivas at Teankawi—a large num- 
ber for the population, which probably never exceeded 300 to 400 
people, although this would be considerably increased if we count the 
population of the cliff-village in the south face of the mesa, The 
growth of Tsankawi is a repetition of the development of Otowi, 
It was a composite pueblo, consisting of four virtually independent 
houses. The sections were brought about by the alliance of groups 
of clans, and the growth from within, which the nature of the site 
directed toward compactness, was so managed as to preserve the 
symmetry of the ground-plan. Other clans clustered about the 
mesa in cliff-dwellings, principally of type B, some of which are 
excellently constructed. ‘The ground-plan of Tsankawi pueblo 
‘embraces about 200 rooms. The sections were each probably 
three stories high. 





3- NAVAKWI (Tewa: "Place of the hunting trap") 

‘The site of this village was not strongly defensive, It was one. 

of the first of the large villages to be abandoned, ‘The original 

nucleus was section n (figure 14), which, it will be observed, was 

considerably enlarged by internal growth, The character of the site 

being such as not to make compactness an obvious desideratum, the 

growth tended to considerable irregularity. Section A is tradition- 

ally said to represent a late accession of clans from a neighboring 
‘small pueblo who were allowed to become “ trail keepers." 


4. TCHREGA (Tewa: **a bird*' ; Spanish, Pajarito, ** small bird") 

Tchrega was the largest pueblo in the Pajarito district, and with 
the extensive cliff-village clustered about it, the largest aboriginal 
‘settlement, ancient or modem, in the Pueblo region of which I have 
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personal knowledge, with the exception of Zuñi.. The ruin shows 
a ground-plan of upward of 600 rooms (sce figure 15). Mr K, M. 
Chapman has prepared in water-color, a. photograph of which is 
shown in plate xxiv, t, a restoration of the pueblo with a small por- 
tion of the tributary cliff-village. I believe the result to be quite 
true to history, 

The original mucleus was section a, which constituted one 
house, Section m was an independent house and represents a large 
accession which is thought to have been the entire population of 
Navakwi, which joined with Tehrega for mutual aid. The large 
irregular section c represents smaller accessions from without as 
well as natural evolution from within, The clif-village along the 
side of the mesa, shown by restoration in plate xxiv, 1, was the most 
extensive group of pueblo-like cliff-dwellings of the kind of which I 
have any knowledge, The cluster extends along the cliff for three- 
quarters of a mile and represents accessions from many small pue- 
blos, Tchrega was the last of all the villages of Pajarito Park to be 
abandoned, 

5. SMALL PUEBLOS 

A large number of small pueblos, which seem to antedate the 
large ones that have been described, are scattered over the sur- 
rounding region, but nowhere are they во numerous as to the 
southwest of Tchrega. Portions of the Ramon Vigil Grant, on 
which Tehrega is situated, are literally covered with small pueblos, 
as will be seen from the map (plate xx). It was from these scat- 
tered groups that the great aggregations at Tchrega, Navakwi, 
Tsankawi, and Otowi were formed. Enough excavation has been 
done in these small pueblos to establish their greater antiquity, not 
only from the present condition of the ruins, but from the character 
‘of the pottery found, This is further and finally established by tra- 
ditionary evidence, 

Although this is now a timbered country, a considerable part 
of it, especially portions just north of the Rito de los Frijoles 
Where ruins are зо thickly clustered, must once have been agri- 
cultural land, It has evidently been forested since the abandon- 
ment of the small pueblos, Prior to the sale of the marketable 
"timber from the Ramon Vigil Grant, trees large enough to furnish. 
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saw-logs were to be seen growing within the ruins, A case of 
this is seen in plate xxvi, 1, No cemeteries have been found about 
the small. pueblos —no burials of any kind, in fact, One kiva is 
usually found, occasionally two, rarely three, These were all round 
kivas, almost entirely subterranean, None of their timbers are pre- 
served. The pottery is quite strictly utilitarian and bears but little 
ornamentation, 
Tne Pove Grour 

This is the bést known section of Pajarito Park. It was 
visited and briefly described by James Stevenson! in 1880 and 
by Powell? in 1885, and was the subject of some investigation by 
Bandelier in the early eighties, Since then almost every worker in 
southwestern archeology has seen something of the Puye. Several 
brief accounts of it are extant, among which may be mentioned 
‘one by the late Hon, George H. Wallace * and an official report by 
Mr James D. Mankin No serious study of the archeology of 
the group has yet been published, 

The group embraces the villages of Puye and Shufinne, a large 
number of scattered small pueblos, and a vast number of cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

1, PUYE (‘Towns "C berry") 

"The settlement consisted of the large pueblo on the top of Puye 
mesa (plate xxv, 1,) and the extensive tributary liff-village. The 
pueblo was a huge quadrangular structure, next to Tehrega the 
largest in the park, My plan of Puye is not at this moment access- 
ible, It was the most compact, the most regular of all the large 
pueblos, ‘The quadrangle had but one entrance, this being at the 
southeastern corner in the eastern side. The four sides are so con- 
nected as to form practically one. structure, though it is not to be 

Y Colletiona 9f 4880, by James Stevenson; Second Ann, Rep, Bur. of Amer, 
Ethnology. 

"Report of the Director, by J. We Powell; Seventh Ann: Rep, Bur, of Amer, 
Ethology. 

PA Day in the Cliff Dieting, by George 1. Wallace Land of Semaine, Lox 
Angeles, Cab, June, 1999. 

Report om the Ancient Cf Dives in’ Nove: Mexico and the Propived Ev 
тайдын of the Pajarite National Park, by James D. Mankini MS. report in the 
General Land Offer, Washington, оо. 
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inferred that it was all built atone time, It presents no new con- 
structive architectural features, 

There are in this building many evidences of reoecupancy after. 
having been once abandoned. Doors and windows previously used 
are found closed with masonry and plastered over, ‘The last floor 
is laid upon a foot or more of débris accumulated upon an original 
floor and not remoyed in the remodeling. The pottery between 
these two floors is noticeably different from that above the upper 
floor. Round kivas, mostly. subterranean, are found both inside 
and outside the court, 

The cliff-village at Puye was a very extensive one. This mesa 
is a mile and a quarter in length and a great part of the south face 
is literally honeycombed with dwellings, mostly of type B. A ledge 
midway up the face of the cliff divides it into two parts, In some 
places the lower part contains three levels of dwellings, the bottom 
series being in many instances below, the talus, The dwellings 
above the ledge are more scattered, but are also disposed. in, three 
levels. They are not generally so well constructed as those in the 
lower part and are in a more ruinous condition. There is rarely 
communication between dwellings in different levels ; when such cone 
nection exists it appears to be accidental, The porches illustrated in 
plate xx, 3, were a prevalent featilre here. Two round excavated 
kivas are found in a ledge in front of the elif, A number of caves, 
of unusual size for this locality, evidently served the purpose of 
Муаз for the inhabitants of the cliff-village, 1 have not noticed what 
Were obviously cave kivas in other parts of the park. 


2. SHUFINNE 
On a high mesa (plate xxv, 2) which rises abruptly from the 
Plateau about three miles to the northwest of Puye, on the other 
side of Santa Clara cañon, was the small. pueblo of Shufinne, with 
an accompanying clif-village, This was contemporary with Puye 
and was eventually absorbed into it. Both the pueblo and the clif- 
village at Shufinne were rather inferior in construction, 


3 OTHER SITES 
Numerous other small pueblos are scattered over the Puye ter- 
ritory, the history of which is merely a repetition of the process of 
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concentration noticed in the Tehrega group, West and: south of 
Puye are numerous open-front caves, and practically every cliff for 
some miles to the. south is honcycombed in its southern face with 
dwellings, 

The oft-published tradition of the Santa Clara Indians that the 
pueblo and cliff-illage at Puye were the home of their ancestors is 
well known, ‘This tradition has been so often repeated to inquirers 
that any Santa Clara Indian immediately assents to it, A close 
examination of the tradition, however, reveals the fact that it refers 
to an occupancy of these domiciles within historic time and which 
lasted only a few years, Tt was simply a reoccupaney, as nio hew 
domiciles were. built, but both pueblos and eliff-dwellings were re- 
and considerably modernized, Evidences of this late oc- 
cupancy are everywhere plain, especially in the repairs of the houses. 
There are also many fragments of modern Santa Clara pottery, 
though not of their now prevailing solid red and black ware, which 
is of very recent origin, Santa Clara Indians tell of one family 
having occupied these dwellings as recently as fity years ago. 
It is not my purpose to enter upon any specific exposition of the 
traditionary history of the villages herein described, though much 
of it has been obtained, ‘The subject will be referred to again in a 
general way toward the close of this paper. 








Prcroonamis 
The pictograplis of the former inhabitants can be studied from. 
the rock pictures and pottery decorations, Petroglyphs are found 
throughout the entire park, but nowhere in such numerous and 
well-preserved specimens as at Puye, These are among the best 
executed of all petroglyphs in the Pueblo region; moreover, they 
are of more serious designs than in many other places, and many of 
them could have been executed only with much labor, They would 
thus seem to possess rather higher significance than is to be at- 
tached to such archeological remains in many places, No study of 
the petroglyphs will be attempted in this paper. ‘The illustrations 
presented give a fair idea of the range of designs. By significance 
these might be grouped as religious, totemic, and legendary; by 
form as outline, intaglio; andi relief- 
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Figure 16, e, pictures an ancient Tewa legend which in modern 
times has been developed into the " Montezuma" myth of Pecos, 











Fic, 16, — Petroglyphs on the Рызе И 


Taos, and other pueblos. The figures marked v, i, and j are note- 
worthy as illustrating the custom of dressing the hair in whorls, still 
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prevalent among the Hopi women in Arizona. Figure ji (central 
design) represents a very fine piece of work in low relief; the design 
is about three feet in diameter. Relief sculpture was still further de- 
veloped in the well-known ^t stone puras" of Potrero de las Vacas 
in the Tyuonyi group, about 25 miles south of Puye. The highest 
attainment in sculpture in this region is shown in plate xxvn, a stone 
idol from Puye, It is of hard, heavy stone that could be worked 
only with considerable difficulty, Plate xxvi, 2, illustrates a fine 
pictograph in intaglio from Tchrega, indicating the existence of the 
“plumed serpent" cult at this place, The pictographs shown in 
figure 17 are introduced to illustrate the prevailing method of draw- 
ing animal and human figures. Those marked a, 2, c, d, / are incised 
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Fig, 1], — Petroglyphs onthe Baye cif 


with a sharp tool #,/, £, Kare peeked. No discussion of the picto- 
graphy of the pottery will be entered into here. The paleography 
of the region i of great interest and value, pointing to à remote de- 
velopment of rites and ceremonies, which still prevail among the 
Pueblo Indians, designed to insure the food supply by invoking the 
favor of their deities on crops and the chase ; publishing in ancient 
editions of books of stone and clay the age-long anxiety of the food 
quest; recording the psychic activity of primitive man in the arid 
region as mainly a sustained appeal to deities for sustenance. 








SunsisTENCE 
The question of subsistence was probably neither more nor less 
troublesome here than in other parts of the Southwest. The pro- 
portion of arable land to population seems exceedingly small. 
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Agriculture was doubtless the principal resource, and it would apa 
pear that areas not at present capable of producing any crops at all 
were formerly productive. An example of this is seen in the once 
thickly populated portion of Mesa de! Pajarito, that formerly must 
have produced com without irrigation, but which now, produces 
nothing. ‘The little valley of Puye is now unproductive, even the 
frugal Mexican settlers who attempted to establish homesteads 
having given up, whereas it must have once produced the necessary 
grain for fifteen hundred people. However, it is to be remembered 
that in those early days the chase yielded a far greater. proportion 
of the food supply than now, At Puye is to be seen the remains 
ofa well-built irrigating ditch several miles long. This ditch is one 
of the improvements introduced from the Rio Grande valley during 
the comparatively late reoccupancy of Puye by the Tewas of Santa 
Clara. I have discovered no evidences of pre-columbian irrigation 
in Parjarito Park, 

Game was abundant in the adjacent mountains. The bones of 
wild turkey, deer, antelope, and bear occur plentifully in the refuse 
heaps, ‘The Rio Grande contributed something to the food supply. 
‘The bones of the catfish (Aveiurus) are found in the mounds, and 
the pectoral spines of this fish were used as domestic implements, 
specimens of these having been found with other bone awla in the 
burial mounds. Communal hunts were held, and the Tewas point 
out several perpendicular cliffs where game was slaughtered by 
being driven over the brink. A number of pit falls have been dis- 
covered at points where game trails converged. One of the best of 
these is on a narrow: neck of the mesa above Navakwi, at the con 
vergence of four trails, It was so placed that game driven down 
the mesa from toward the mountains or up the trail from cither of 
two side cations could hardly fail to be entrapped, Itisan exca- 
vation in the rock which could have been accomplished only with 
great difficulty, as the cap of. tufa is here almost as hard as sand- 
stone. The pit is bottle-shaped, except that the mouth is oblong. 
It is 15 feet deep and about 8 feet in diameter at the bottom, The 
mouth of the. pit is about six feet in long diameter by four in the 
short. This trap has been used in modern times by the San Ilde- 
fonso Indians. 











STONE IDOL, поте PUEBLO 
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Morruany Customs 

Four modes of disposing of the dead have been found at Tehrega 
and Tsankawi, namely, in communal mounds, in caves or crypts, 
in intra-mural chambers, and under fireplaces in living rooms, The 
latter includes only infant burials. Intramural burials were found 
at both places, usually accompanied by a small quantity of domestic. 
pottery and many animal bones, These mortuary chambers in the 
pueblos were from three to four fect in width and of the same 
length as the adjacent rooms, How far this mode of burial was 
practised is impossible to conjecture, as only a few rooms have been 
excavated. If the dead were disposed in any established position 
it can not now be determined because of the ruinous condition of 
the walls. 

The main cemeteries lie just outside the courts and consist of 
mounds measuring 50 to 100 feet in diameter, At Tchrega the 
earth for the mound was brought from a distance, as no soil existed 
on the mesa top at that place, As the central portion of the mound 
had been excavated by other parties, 
no complete record of it can be made, 
It seems to have contained about one 
hundred interments. The dead were 
disposed in two levels, The soil of 
the original mound was about three feet 
deep. Its capacity appears to have 
been about doubled by the addition of 
a second layer of earth of equal depth 
after the first stratum was filled. 

The cemetery at Tsankawi was con- 3 
structed in the same manner and con- Pio. 18: — Sertion ol burial 
tained thirty-two interments, In both, ound at Tsankawi. 
the skeletons were in an advanced stage 
of decay, only twenty-three crania being preserved. The pre- 
vailing position of the dead was face downward, with the knees 
drawn up under the body as far as possible, The position is 
exactly that which would be obtained by kneeling, allowing the 
body to settle down upon the feet, then falling forward with the face 
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to the earth. No attention was paid to orientation in burial, as will 
be seen by reference to figure 18, which shows the disposition of 
the dead in a number of six-foot squares in the Tsankawi cemetery, 
A dart indicates where a skeleton was found; the direction of the 
dart shows the direction of the body, the barbs being at the feet. 
When both barbs of the dart are shown it indicates that the skeleton 
was found in the regulation position, as desctibed above ; when only 
a single barb is shown it indicates that the skeleton rested on one side, 
The small circles show the relative positions of food bowls. Cotton 
cord and fragments of plaited yucca fiber were found about the loins 
and neck in many cases. Bone awls, whistles of turkey bone, polish: 
ing stones, and some food bowls were found with the skeletons, but 
none of these occurred with sufficient regularity to reveal an estab- 
lished mortuary custom, With some interments no utensils of any 
kind were found, but this absence was rare and may have indicated. 
the deposit of perishable articles with the dead, It may be stated 
that, as a general rule, these people buried articles of domestic use 
with the dead. This is known to apply only to cemetery burials, 
but it probably holds good for intra-mural interments. 

Cave burial as here practised is exceedingly mystifying. Mor: 
{шагу caves are found in every way identical with the domiciliary: 
caves of type B. They were posterior chambers to pueblo-like cliff- 
dwellings, as seen in plate xxiv, 1 (lower part), and were simply 
receptacles for large numbers of disjointed bones, The rooms are 
literally filled with unrelated bones to a depth of several feet. No 
semblance of an entire skeleton is ever found. ‘The bones are 
covered with dirt of such impalpable fineness that our workmen 
found it almost impossible to excavate. No utensils, no artifacts 
of any kind are found in these chambers, 

I have but little to suggest in explanation of these crypts. The 
number of interments found in cemeteries is very small for the 
populous villages which they accompany and the obviously long 
period of occupancy, The crypts may antedate thë cemeteries, 
ог they may have been mere receptacles for bones removed from 
or washed out of the cemeteries above. If used for original burials, 
the present condition of the bones may be due to disturbance by 
wolves and coyotes, which aré very numerous here. 
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CoxctusioN 

1. Dam compelled to regard it as conclusive that there is 
evolutionary and chronological sequence to be seen in the con- 
struction and occupancy of the domiciliary structures of Pajarito 
Park, The open-front dwellings that 1 have called type A are 
unquestionaby a more archaic form than any of type Bor C. As 
pointed out, a single constructive process, that of excavation, was 
employed in type A, types Band C involving several additional 
constructive processes and advanced skill, ‘The improvements of 
an advanced nature which are occasionally found in type A may be 
regarded as evidences of late temporary reoccupancy, It is not 
unusual to find Mexican herders living in them. In many dwell- 
ings of type Bat Paye we find devices which are manifestly inven- 
tions of Pueblo life in the Río Grande valley and which were intro- 
duced here during the comparatively modern reoccupancy to which 
I have alluded. The Tewas regard the open caves as much the 
older. Their best traditionists look upon them as antedating all their 
tribal traditions, holding that they were in existence when their 
“ancients " first came to this region. They are distinctly pretradi- 
tionary, It does not follow that the open-front dwellings of other 
regions are equally archaic,  Domiciles of this type, but of a higher 
order of construction, are very numerous in Verde valley, Arizona, 
and neither Fewkes nor Mindeleff appears to ascribe to them a 
greater age than to the adjacent pueblo ruins. 

2. The numerous small pueblos are more archaic than the 
great combined cliff and pueblo villages. This is established by 
the character and condition of the ruins, the pottery, and Tewa 
traditions. Isolated cliff-dwellings of type B may be contempora- 
neous with the small pueblos. 

3. The large composite villages of Telirega, Tsankawi, Na- 
vakwi, Otowi, Puye, and Shufinne were contemporaneous; that 
is, they belong to the same epoch, In the same sense one would 
speak of the modern villages of Pecos, Pojoaque, Nambe, and 
Powhoge or San Ildefonso as contemporaneous, though the first 
two are now extinct. 

4. These large communities were the result of a concentration. 
for mutual aid of neighboring clans that had long been diffused 
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over a considerable area. They were formed rather rapidly, per- 
haps in a generation. At any rate it was not a movement extend- 
ing over some centuries and absorbing clans and phratries coming 
at widely separated periods and from far distant quarters, as has 
been shown by Fewkes, Stephen, and: Mindeleff to. have been the 
case with the Hopi, It was an integration of related clans and 
phratries diffused over one geo-ethnic center, crowding together for 
mutual assistance against a common foe. If students of the 
‘Navaho will tell us at what time that tribe poured into the inter- 
montane region and commenced to worry the peaceful Pueblos, we 
can approximately date the construction of the great pueblos and 
cliff-villages of Pajarito Park, Tewa traditions tell of long undis- 
turbed peace prior to the coming of these marauders; after this a 
tendency to concentration for some time, and then a throwing off of 
detachments by emigration, amounting at last to complete abandon- 
ment of these sites. We have here quite an exact parallel to the 
movement pointed out by me in a recent paper ! as having occurred 
in the upper Pecos valley, caused by the arrival of hostile nomads 
from the plains. The evolutionary sequence there proposed would 
apply to Pajarito Park, as follows (stated in reverse chronological 
order): 

1. Epoch of Concentration, —Large pueblos of ‘Tchrega, Tsankawi, 
‘Navakwi, Otowi, Puye, and Shufinne, with their accompanying cliff- 
villages (types B and C). 

+, Epoch of Diffusion. — The scattered. small pueblos and isolated cliff- 
dwellings of type B. 

3+ Pretraditionary Epoch. — The clit dwellings of type A. 

5. How far this evolutionary order will hold good for other 
regions depends upon geological, climatic, and other environmental 
influences, In speaking of the aboriginal mins in Verde valley, 
Arizona, Mindeleff* says : 

** Here remains of large villages with elaborate and complex ground 
plan, indicating a long period of occupancy, are found, and within a 
short distance there are ruins of small villages with very simple ground 
plan, both produced under the same environment; and comparative 
caia qu e etit Puch of Pacts; Amer, Anthropologist, July-Sep., 1904. 


"Aboriginal ешт, in Verde Valley, Ariana, by Connon МАМАШ, Тйен 
Ann. Rep. Bur, of Amer, Eihology, p. 187. 
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study of the two may indicate some of the principles which govern the 
growth of villages and whose results can be seen in the ground plans. 
Here also there is an exceptional development of cavate lodges (with 
‘open fronts), and corresponding to this development an almost entire 
absence of Cli dwellings. 

Dr Fewkes later discovered and described cliff dwellings of a 
high order (type C, plate xxiv, 2) in Verde valley. This author- 
ity says:* 

"In. Vende valley, villages, cliff houes, and cavate dwellings exist 
together and were, I believe, contemporancously inhabited by a people of. 
the same culture. 

6. "The influences which governed the growth of pueblo clusters 
and which are sufficiently apparent to me to serve as a basis for 
laws of village development are as follows : 

1, Site; influencing morphology of dwellings as to compactness, 
regularity, etc. 

2. Accession of population from without; determining growth by ad- 
dition of new buildings. 

3. Evolution from within, determining growth by addition of cells to 
the maternal home. 

Dr Fewkes has pointed out to me what seems to be another 
important influence in pueblo development, and which he has prom- 
ised to elaborate, 1, €,, the influence of the sun, 

The subject of the depopulation of the Pajarito plateau cannot 
be treated within the limits set for this paper. It was principally a 
question of subsistence, 

‘Archeological Expedition to Arsóna in 1898 + Seventeenth Ann, Rep, Dur. of 
‘Amer. Ethualogy, ps $37, 


ABORIGINAL URN-BURIAL IN THE UNITED STATES 
Bv CLARENCE B. MOORE 


So little exploration of places of aboriginal burial has been con- 
ducted in this country, compared with what remains to be accom- 
plished, that nothing final can be written as to the methods and 
extent of aboriginal urn-burial within the limits of what is now the 
United States, Nevertheless, certain data on the subject may be of 
interest to some, 

We shall take up the record of urn-burial, beginning with the 
Pacific coast, and shall follow the custom eastward, 

Near Santa Barbara, southern California, Doctor Yarrow ' found, 
among ordinary inhumations, urn-burials in vessels of stone, some 
of which, at least, were with articles of iron, showing that the cus- 
tom of um-burial in this region extended into post-Columbian 
times. 

"The form of umn-burial varied. Doctor Yarrow describes, 
among other instances, the finding of an olla with parts of the cra- 
nium of a child; a large olla containing bones and covered on top 
with the epiphysis of a vertebra of a whale; a large steatite olla 
containing the skeleton of an infant, wrapped in matting; an olla 
containing a skull (particulars not given); a mortar covered by the 
shoulder-blade of a whale, containing the skull of an infant, covered 
by an abalone shell; an olla containing the bones of a child. In 
addition, we find a custom where skulls, accompanied by their skel- 

United Sint Сорри Hot of n Vt 
ad ed FT Зетот е d th Mrz vi V Archa- 
Baron Erlamd Nordruibibld, vpeaking, of. very recent uro-buriala in South Amer- 
jen, mys = They bury their dead in giant pots, sa аны with the Guarani people. 
These pots they bury in à corner of the rancho, which — at any rate, on the death of 
amaste of Vhe bonae — i teton fire. This manner of hara vill o course, aowa dhappear. 
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etons, were covered by large stone mortars, orifices down. In one 
instance a skull was covered by a copper (brass?) pan,’ inverted. 

"The placing of inverted mortars of stone over skulls accom- 
panied by their skeletons is closely related to a custom we shall 
refer to later, as practised in Arizona and New Mexico, 

‘At Forestdale, eastern Arizona, among other burials, Hough* 
found cremated remains in. gray vases, not of stone, as in lower Cal- 
fornia, but of earthenware, as are all vessels. subsequently treated 
of in this paper, “which were luted with clay, stopped with a stone, 
or covered with an upturned bowl," ** A remarkable fact connected 
with the interments of this class," says Dr Hough, "is that the 
vases are usually set on the bones of an infant. No explanation 
derived from historical or present observances of any of the Pueblo 
tribes can be given of this strange custom, which appears to have 
been of sacrificial character," 

“The Hemenway Expedition, under Cushing, found, near Phoenix, 
Arizona, burial-ums used as receptacles for cremated human re- 
mains? Certain of these vessels, which are now in the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., had each a small bowl, inverted, for a 
cover. 

Near Solomonsville, southeastern Arizona, Fewkes’ found an 
urn-burial of cremated human remains. 

Doctor Fewkes says: Evidences of cremation were common, 
consisting of calcined human bones in mortuary ollas, with ashes, 
evidently of bones, buried on certain low mounds adjoining the 
houses, Itwas apparently the ancient custom to burn the dead on 
certain pyral mounds and then to gather up the remains of the burnt 
bones and deposit them in small, rudely decorated vases, A circu- 
lar disc, made of pottery, was luted to the orifice of these vases and 
“VT am indebted to Mr C. C, Willoughby for the information that.» skeleton now in 
he Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass, was found in Essex county, Mass.» with 
‘the skull placed in a bras kettle. The kettle, however, lay on its side, and wat not over 
the skull, mouth down, 

“Ripert of the U.S. Natal’ Masoane, доп р аа. 

+ Соте Renda of the Seventh Seaton of the International Congrest of America 
so, Berlin, 1859, published 1890. See also Matthews in Memoirs Wat. dens of Sci- 
‘ners, vol. vi, Seventh Memoir, pp, 149-150. 

{Two Summer? Work in Pwchle Ruins, by Јеве Walier Fewkes, zad Report 
Ber. Amer. Bih, purt 1, ppv 171, 175 el seq 
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the whole was buried in am upright position near the edge of the 
mound upon which the burning took place." 

Tam unable, in this hastily prepared paper, to give satisfactory 
reference to any instance of um-burial of cremated remains in New 
Mexico, though one might, with reason, expect evidence of the 
custom there, The instance cited ina certain book intended for 
popular reading, and by Doctor Yarrow,! are unsati 1 

Another form of what possibly might be called urn-burial, recall- 
ing the use of inverted mortars on the Pacific slope, obtained in 
southwestern United States, namely, the placing of an inverted bow! 
over a skull. The skull, however, was present with its skeleton and 
was not buried alone, apart from the skeleton, under a mortuary 
bowl, as we shall sce was the case in northwestern Florida. 

This custom, in the Southwest, of placing bowls over skulls 
which were with their skeletons, was not general even when prac- 
tised, the placing of the bowl over a skull being occasional only. 
Cushing and Hodge* noted this custom near Phoenix, Arizona, as 
did Fewkes? in one instance at Sikyatki in northeastern Arizona. 

Professor Duff has described the occurrence of the same custom 
in the Mimbres valley, southwestern New Mexico," and Prof; Edgar 
L. Hewett’ noted that the same custom prevailed in cemeteries in 
the Pajarito Park country, northwest of Santa Fé. 

What might be called a collateral branch of um-burial is de- 
scribed and figured by Pepper* as occurring in southeastern Utah, 
where circular baskets were found laid over burials, 

Continuing eastward, we note that urn-burial was practised occa- 
sionally in Mississippi — at least, C. C. Jones makes a general state- 
ment to that effect? 

V Doctor Yarrow ( First Am. Rep. Bur. Ejh,, 1i EA 
Hutbet (Amur: Nat, 1576, т. э, р азу н м) E МЫН 
ras in New Mexico, Fa point of fact, Doctor Harber, in his Marim Patr af Có 
rl Chel, Ariane, amd Nem Morin describes the pottery of that entire region În « 
general way, sad nowhere refers to the Ending of burial urs in New Merito, 

*F. W. Hodge, in private letter, 

Sevenirrnth Anm. Bur. Am. м. 
ee att 
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Proceeding northward into Tennessee; we find recorded! an 
interesting urn-burial from Hale's Point, consisting of a heavy casket 
of earthenware in two irregular, quadrangular parts made in а way 
that the sides of one come down a short distance below the top of 
the other. "This is one of the very few vessels," says Professor 
Holmes, speaking of the United States, “that would seem to have 
been constructed especially for mortuary purposes." Within the 
casket were the decaying bones of a very small child, 

In a mound in Roane county, Tenn., it is said* that an adult 
skeleton lay in a boat-shaped vessel of soft clay, nine feet long. 

Mr William McAdams? tells of mounds in Calhoun county, 
Illinois, where partly bumed human bones and ashes lay in large 
seashells, and, in two instances, in shells of turtles, 

Mr Henry Gillman * gives exact details of what he considered 
a unique discovery at that time, being cremated human remains 
found in an urn, in a mound near Fort Wayne, Mich. 

From the Andross village site, near Saginaw, Mich., Mr Harlan T. 
Smith* reports the finding of a vessel 3 fect 9 inches in circumfer- 
cence, and about 2 feet in height, before it was broken, under the 
following conditions: “While a pioneer was plowing on the 
site, the foot of one of his oxen suddenly sank into a hole, On 
investigation the farmer found that the ox had broken through the 
bottom of an urn which had been tured mouth downward over the 
head of a human skeleton, . . Itis reported that a number of simi- 
lar urns have been found near Detroit, and one was dug up at Point 
Lookout, on the west side of Saginaw Bay ; but unfortunately all 
these specimens have been broken or lost, so that the Andross urn 
is probably unique.” 

Tn this case we note that the details of the discovery are based 
on hearsay testimony. 

VW, 1, Holmes, Ancient Pottery of the Afiuissippa Valley, Fourth Aun. Rep, Bur. 
Eth, 1882-83, p i 

"Cyrus Thoama, Report on Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
‘Twelth Ann, Rep. Hur, Ethnology, p. 359 et seq. 

V Proc. A. A. А. Sa 1880, p. 718 et nee 

Үр А 4. A. Su 1878, Po 315. 

Ph Safina Valiy Clio, Supplenent o America Moneum Journal, vil, 1 
No. ta, Nor. Dec, 1901, p. 2h. 

* Set also American Antiguarian, 1879, p. 164, аа to urn-burial in Michigan. 
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Returning now to the Gulf coast, the Mobile and the Alabama 
rivers, Alabama, were investigated by me." 

Going northward, in the mound on Little river were two burials 
of unburnt bones of infants, each in a vessel, which, to judge by 
fragments around, had been surmounted by another vessel, 

At Matthew's landing, among many ordinary inhumations, was 
A single urn-burial, being a large vessel covered by an inverted 
platter, Within were the uncremated bones of a number of infants, 
carefully stowed away. Here we are introduced to a new feature in 
urn-butial in the United States, namely, plural uncremated burials 
in a single um, 

In the famous cemetery at Durand's Bend, above Selma, were 
numerous great vessels, many covered by shallow bowls inverted; 
some, by large but imperfect vessels in a reversed position. Most 
of these vessels held single skeletons of infants, very badly decayed, 
but in one instance, at least, parts of the skeletons of two infants 
were present. 

There were also two great vessels, each enclosing parts of a 
skeleton of an adult, without the skull. As the bones barely cov- 
ered the bottoms of the vessels, lack of room cannot have been the 
motive for a partial deposit. 

In one striking instance, two skeletons, one of an. adult, the 
other of an adolescent, had. been carefully packed away in one 
receptacle, On top, side by side, lay the skulls, 

In all directions in the cemetery at Durand's Bend were unen: 
closed inhumations of the usual character, 

Explorations made by me on the: boundary between Alabama 
and Florida, and eastward along the northwest coast of Florida" 
yielded numerous bowls of large size, inverted over lone skulls or 
skulls accompanied by a few scattered bones, In two cases only, 
on the Florida coast, was the regular form of enclosed. urn-burial 
met with; once where a great bowl, capped by a large inverted 


\Girtsin Aboriginal Rewsins af the Alabama River, by Clarence T. Moore 
Journ. Acn. Nat, Sei, Philas, vol. xi. See atio SAWY Huy o Nell sor, Sulis 
onian Report, 1578, pp- 290, 291, 

"Gorm Aboriginal Кутини р tht Northwet Florida. Cunt, part амд 
C B. Moorei Jours. And. Nat, Sei, Phila., vole xand xm. o i 
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fragment of another vessel, held the decaying parts of a skull and 
certain other bones, Again, at Ocklockonee bay, the easternmost 
limit of urn-burial in Florida, none having been noted in the pen- 
insular part of tlie state, I found single urn-burial, containing the 
bones of a child, in a deep bowl surmounted by another bowl 
inverted, With the bones were two bracelets of brass. Farther to 
the westward, also, on the Alabama line, I found evidence of con- 
tact with Europeans, with certain burials covered by inverted bowls. 
We see, then, that in southeastern United States also, urn-burial 
survived into the historic period. 

For further examples of urn-burial in the United States, we 
must gó to the Altamaha river in. Georgia, to points along the 
mainland of the Georgia coast, and to the sea-islands which. border 
that coast. 

In Alabama, and along the northwest Florida coast, cremated 
remains in urns were not found: by me. On the Altamaha river, 
however, I found pots containing quantities of fragments of charred 
and calcined human bones, These pots were covered wholly or in 
part by other pots inverted over them. In one instance, a great 
pot of yellow ware, decorated all over with a modification of the 
swastika, stamped on the clay when soft (stamped decoration being 
characteristic of south Appalachian ware), lay inverted over a great 
uunenclosed mass of partly-cremated fragments of human bones, 
among which were tobacco pipes and pearls, 

‘Also along the Altamaha were pots, each turned over uncre- 
mated bones of an infant, lying on the sand, without enclosing 
vessel, 

Along the mainland of the Georgia coast T met with vessels in- 
verted over piles of charred and calcined bones; and cremated 
remains in urns, some of which were covered by surmounting ves- 
sels, some by fragments of pottery. Here again, as in all other 

"Certain Aboriginal Moundief the Altamahs Reser, by CM Moore Journ, Acad 
Not, Sci, Phil, vol, Xt. See also А Primitive Ura-burtah toy Dr J. Y. Snyder, 
Smithaonian Report, 1890, р. боў. Als notior of sn wrn/burinl from Oeouee river, + 
tibutary o the Altamaba, Ann. Rep. Hor, Elh., 1879-30, j» (38 and figure. 

* Cortain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Cont, by ©. 1h Moore ; Journ. Nest. 
Nat. Sei, Phil, walks, See abe C. C. Joues, Autignitir of the Southern Jan 
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examples of urn-burial with which I have had to do, the ums were 
among unenclosed ‘burials, and never in mounds or cemeteries by 
themselves. 

Among the sea-islands of Georgia the form of burial placed in 
the ums seems to have varied. 

On Creighton island were jars, capped by inverted vessels, con- 
taining unburnt skeletons of infants, single skeletons presumably. 

On Sapelo island," in the ‘principal mound, were uncremated 
single skeletons and parts of skeletons, of adults, in ums, In a 
smaller mound, not far distant, the urns contained, each, the un- 
cremated remains of an infant, with one interesting exception, A 
burial in an oblong vessel, covered with fragments of pottery, con- 
sisted of part of a skeleton of a woman, which completely filled the 
vessel. Below, in the sand, were many other bones belonging to 
the same skeleton, 

On this island the vessels were variously covered, some by 
other vessels, some by sherds, some by decaying slabs of wood. 

The urn-burials of St Catharine's island yielded uncremated 
remains, belonging to adults in all cases but one, where bones of. 
an infant were present. Certain urns were covered by other vessels: 
inverted ; some were unprotected; as is shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration (plate xxviii). 

Ossabaw island, rich in archeological remains, yielded uncre- 
mated bones of infants, in uns," while other ums contained cre- 
mated remains, usually of adults, Some enclosing urns were 
capped by other vessels, some by sherds, while some were without 
covering. 

In my mound work along the southern part of the coast of 
South. Carolina? and its outlying.sca-islands no instance of urn- 
burial was discovered i sift by me, I was shown there a vessel, 





‘1m samaiing op reals ix my report on the Georgia coust, unfortunately 1 have 
grneonsly id Bat bones ol adults only were (od in um baril on Sepelo inland. 
Fortunately the recorda in my report see fall and cones, 

Io sition o my report onthe mounds of the Cacrgia cort, ve 4joriginal Pa 
tery af Baller Lied Sot by W. H, Holmes; Twentieth Ann. Rep, Ban, ha, Eii 
ко, 

З Соби Антіна] Моний, еу he Coast of South Careline; Your, Acad: Nat, By 
Phila, ole, 
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said to have been found in level ground near the South Carolina 
coast, similar to those used for burial along the coast of Georgia, 
in which a thoroughly reliable person said he had found human 
remains, Such evidence, however, is far from final, 

C. C. Jones says, in a general way, that urn-burial was prac- 
tised in South Carolina, but he, perhaps, like Foster,’ got his infor- 
mation from a loose statement made by Squier and Davis Never- 
theless, it is likely that urn-burial obtained to a certain extent in 
South Carolina, ax that region is contiguous to Georgia, where we 
know the eustom prevailed. 

"This list of forms of urn-burial and of localities in which the 
custom was practised within the limits of the United States, will be 
increased, no doubt, by additional references brought forward by 
others and by the results of further investigation, 

So far as this record goes, however, we note that um-burial 
occasionally was practised in the southern part of the United States, 
from ocean to ocean, though as yet a continuous line of occurrence 
has not been tracd. Urn-burial seems to have been almost 
unknown in the north? Perhaps the much greater use of pottery 

Y Prehistoric Racer, Y. 199. 

“Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Missisippi Valley, p. 167; wy: 
‘Ta the mounds on the Wateree river near Camden, South Carolina, ranges of vases, 
fill А human remains were discovered.” Оп р. 108 оГ the sime work i u detailed 
description. Ти ове mound, which waa two-thirds washed away by the river, De Bland 
lg according to bis account which is given, aw * layers of exrth, pottery, charred reeda, 
ete Some few of the vasea were entire, containing fragmenta of bones and. were well 
ranged in tiers, one above the other" Old-time statements must. be laken with con-. 
siderable alownnee, Moreover, even Dr Tieng doe no speak of the aras as having 
been used (or burial purposes. Fragments of bones often fall lito vases which have been 
laced in the neighborhood of skeletons 

A Doctor Yarrow, in: Mortuary Customs of North American Indians (Aun. Rep, Bur. 
th, 1879-0), fn the part devoted fo vr burial, page 137 & e fiere four темей, 
three from Indiana, one from Kentndey, which he says are taken fron Foster's Preis 
torie Racer, and describes them as **burlal urna." — Lz poínt of fact, Foster makes no au« 
Sertion that thee urns were used 10 contain human remaina, but describe the tree fom 
Тойшва (рр. 144 and 247) as sepulchra) urna” found "filled with black mould.” 
‘The diameter of the largest veal is about 6 inches! The vewel from Kentueky le 
‘oy alle ia given by Foster (p: 248) t coming from an ament grave." 

Кош (op.cit. p. 200) mas: <“ Professor Swallow informs se that from a mound at 
New Madrid, Missouri, he obtained a human skull, enclosed in an enrthern jar, the lips 
of wich were too small 40 admit of itn extraction | it must, therefore, have been moulded 
‘on the head after death.!" ‘The Eighth Annual Repott of the Peabody Museum gives 
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in the south than in the north may account for this in part, though 
under this hypothesis one might look for um-burials in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and neighboring states, 

The placing of cremated remains in urns seems to have been 
practised in part of the southwest and in the extreme southeast, 
but in the region between records as to its occurrence are most 
exceptional. 

Plural burial of uncremated remains scems, so far, to have been 
recorded from Alabama alone, 


detail of tia alleged. Minsouri uro-barial, taken from reports furnished by Profesor 
Swallow ; amd Conant (Аруун! of Vanished Races im the Mississippi Valley) speaks 
‘of the vessel s containing *the upper portion of a human skull and ooe vertebra: In. 
A footnote in the Peabody Museum Report, Profesor Putnam says the vessel contains 
few fragments of « haan cranium and the vertehen of « deer," itl interesting to 
mote the evolution of thí» Mimourí um-burial. Ata meeting of the Misourl Academy 
‘Of Science, held bn 1857 (Tham Mirvourd Acad, of. Sci, St Louis, vol, 1, 1856-1860, 
P 36) Professor Swallow personally describes the finding of the umm barial “in the 
‘upper part ofthe larger mound... On taking it up, the top portion of a human akisi 
rns seen inside, lying. aco the mouth of the jar, with the convex side downward." 
‘The diameter of the jar i given s» "about (en inches" Sixteen years later Profesor 
‘Swallow had something to say aboot this ume no-burial to the A. A. A. 8. (Proceed 
ings ds A. Ae Sy No aa, 8. 40, 1873), The fragment has become a kall, Pro- 
fessor Swallow says "The mouth of the jar was so small that the skal! could oot be 
removed whole. This skull was taken out in the presence of several gentlemen fram a 
depth of thirty fet below the nndisturbed yarisce of the mound,"* The skull i» contem 
poraneous ^ with Ihe curly mound-builders, the elephant and tho mastodon,” It lay 
ear the "charred remains of many victima," This Interesting. relie whieh, fram a 
fragment, becume an entre skull, which came from both the top and the botim ofa 
mound, subsequently was broken, along with the enclosng vessel, by accident to the bor 
fn which lt was packed, we are told by the Peabody Museum Report, which, a has. 
been mld, got its information fom Profesor Swallow, The venel, pieced together, 
in now at the Fesbody Muyeum and coainins » few fragments of an tolt skul) apd ihe 
yetebra (s dee. The inse measurements of the vessel, 1 earn from Me Willoughby, 
Aro, height 434 laches, aperture 4j Inches, maximum diameter 6 inches 
In Profesor Starr's earefally-prepared * Bibliography of the archeology of lows 
(Prec. Davenport Acad. Nat, Sci, vol. Vi, pp, 19 and 55) ere two referentes, One 
eles to thie Cadar Raphdy Gasette, Oct. 14, 887, ln which le deseribe work by Mr BL 
Morgan ina mound tear Richland, Keokuk county, lows, where * burial urna, кеше 
mine feet in circumlerenee, are said to have contained human bones, The other refer- 
¿ces when looked up, showa that some years previous to the newspaper account, in an 
bart of correspondence om Mr Morgan, describing thi aime Investigation of the 
mound near Richland, which appeared in the Smithsonian Institution Report, 1880, po 
445, mo mention is madle of the messarement of the vessels nor of their having been aed 
for baril purpose 
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It is not probable that urn-burial was practised exclusively in 
any locality within the United States. As above said, I have never 
found burials in urns except in conjunction with other forms of 
burial, and I have been able to learn of but one account where urn- 
burials alone are said to have been met with, and to this statement 
I attach but little importance.’ 

Within the limit of a paper necessarily so brief as this, space is 
wanting particularly to describe the enclosing vessels of carthen- 
ware belonging to umn-burials, Fortunately, in Professor Holmes" 
exhaustive memoir, Aboriginal Pottery of Eastern United States, the 
matter is fully discussed, so far as a large part of the United States 
is concerned, and I can do no better than to refer the reader to him. 

1 Squier and Davis, op. cit, pa 167, speak of a cemetery, devoted to wen: burial only,. 
ча з Сыһыы ан Мид of the Georgia coast. 1 have conducted feld work on SE 
Charnes Inland fora considerable period with» large force of men, und in view of the 
fact that neither (here nor on any island of the Georgia coast did 1 meet with cemeteries 
‘of the class described, and considering the loow method of mound work and of the 
epar on it that. prevailed in former nes, oe may well discredit this case led by 
‘Soler and Davis on the authority of another, 

V Twentieth Ann. Rep, Bur. Am. Etbh., pp. 104-110 incl, 130-136 incl. et al,, and 
mumeroos platrs, For Profesor Holmes ww (o urn burial, see pp. 37-39 licl, of the same 
work, reuling * Florida "in place of * Georgia” under figure 11. 








SOME POWHATAN NAMES 
Bv WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


Many of the conclusions reached by Mr William К. Gerard in 
his article on “The Tapahanek Dialect of Virginia” "are derived 
from exceedingly slender evidence based largely on false transla- 
tions; radicals are named from the author's own conceptions, but 
which cannot be found in the language; terms are quoted from 
various dialects, transliterated, and given his own phonetic values 
without regard for the original so long as the sounds approach the 
seal word. Mr Gerard quotes dialects that have no real exist- 
ence, like “Tap,” ** Rap," " Nap," thereby creating. confusion, for. 
being founded on error they do not represent the true status of such 
changes ; and he ignores the work of fellow students by substitut- 
ing therefor erroneous derivations. 

From the point of view of the present writer the substitution 
of " Tapahanek,” for “ Powhatan is objectionable. * Powhatan,” 
which Mr Gerard saysis inappropriate and loosely used, had its origin 
with the birth of the colonial settlement of Virginia, when Captain 
John Smith tells of neighboring tribes speaking Powhatan's lan- 
guage Since then retained, it has become permanently established 
in the mind and speech of the American people, and for that reason 
alone is far better than the corrupt “Tapahanek” or any other 
designation that may be proposed. 

Mr Gerard discusses “the 7-dialect of Virginia," which he 
thinks corresponds with the Z that, “in certain positions,” charac- 
terizes the Cree as a linguistic group, and from his deductions 
reaches the conclusion that the Powhatan dialect belonged to the 
Cree group of Algonquian languages, and, at an early period, the 
people who spoke this dialect found their way from Canada to 
oe 
American Пира, Nil Jens tu 


Smithy History of Virginia, pP $5, 351. 
herein, Arber's English reprint in the edition cited. 
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As will be shown in my analysis of Mr Gerard's derivations, 
some of these words he has certainly mistaken, and others can be 
found in the Natick, Narragansett, Mohegan, and Lenape, as well as 
in the Powhatan; while others may be erroneous forms! due to 
typographical error or to mishearing on the part of the colonists, 
not to any change in the utterance of the native speaker, The 
fact is, the Powhatan dialect (I refer also to geographical names), 
as noted by our two authorities, Smith and Strachey, was closer 
in its family relationship and vocabulary? to the Natick’ of John 
Eliot and to the Narragansett of Roger Williams than it was to 
the Cree or to any other. northern dialect, although in their gram- 
matical structure all the Algonquian dialects are practically the 
same, In proof of this relationship, besides the parallels given in 
the following pages, I submit a ew common words from three 
dialects which show it plainly. Of course, being in error as to his 
derivations, Mr Gerard must necessarily be in error as to his gram- 
matical conclusions on which they are based. 


Comparisons from Three Dialects 


Pownatan мате 
auhtab, a bow. ahtemp. 

арте, Ње thigh capome (Narr.). 
ашпай, ат. Мадад. 

coan, snow. я, 

mushins, the суе.  muskeruch. 
musten, the nose. mufehan. 
тете, ће mouth, тиип. 

afit, a tooth. туй. 

meskott, the leg. muhhent. 
Messeate, the foot. тшнен, 
meihtawh, the ear. "таану. 
peitack, froth. qehtean. 





? Suh as Suit attrof, ^n bow! which Sirachey writes exta, under D, and 
Avedon, wader My which surely cut be dialectal variations, but errors of the ear or 
ofthe pres. 

*Trombill remarks: The lanpange of the Powhatuna wee neatly Ihe same a4 that 
Ol the tribes of water New England. Juicing from the specimens given by Captain 
Jon Smith anid from x few others, gleaned [rom early accounts ofthe Cotany of Virginia, 
the Powhatan snd Masachusetis did not йет more om each otber than either 
differed from the Delaware." — Hitarical Magssine, 1870, vol, vH, and set, р, 4б. 
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Poponaw, winter. poponae. Pipon. 
tapacoh, night, deppaco (Narr.), дало 
slehepseissuma, the east, wutcheprwoiyen. — (mo cognate.) 
weiksatonowan or 


а ы, secerhitiSun. шубап. 
south, an egg. шош. тейит, 
swohwikauk, scales ola sh.  wuhhogki. wahdhay. 
wahchesao, nest ofa bird, wadtchat. тойи. 


Mr Gerard derives Appamatuck from “A! pain! tehii, * curved 
river, a designation for the part of a tidal river in which a bend ex- 
ists; verbally, a'pdmamtkod, ‘the river makes a curve; ‘tums 
about, 

Тһе Appamatuck” on the" Tappahanock” river quoted by him 
was taken from Smith's first book’ and was inserted there by mis- 
take, for such a town is not referred to in any of Smith's subsequent. 
descriptions of the river, nor does it appear on his map, a fact which 
leaves only the James river town to be considered. ts possible 
transference in alter years need not concern us here, 

Appamatuck is mentioned eighteen times in Smith, and always 
as a country, place, or people, except in four instances, or really in 
two, as they are repeated, Where the river is mentioned like the 
* pleasant river of Apamatuck" and “we discovered the river and 
people of Appametuck,” or with the English plural “ Apametucks 
river,” it is because, as the context shows, the river was in their coun- 
try. The bestowal of the name on the stream was due to the col- 
onists and not to the natives, and the same is true of all the names 
of rivers noted on Smith's map. Captain Gabriel Archer? describes 
the first visit there in June, 1607, as follows: 

Я Wen went t shore ata кке 1 call Queene Apumatecs bowre. 
e уз alon û plaine lowe prepared 

par whereor hd ben lucy Cecpt an ued d Pene ta OT edo, 
the Queene of the Country cominge in selfe same fashion of state as Pew 
atah ot Arahatec ; yea rather with more maiesty : she had an vsher before. 
her who brought her to the matt prepared onder a faire mulbery tree, where 
she satt ber Downe by her self. Captayne Newport. stayed here some .2. 

LA True Relation, tic., 1608, 

Smith, pp sli 

The guide Nauru, ^t wbo had eared me vo mich uf he language, and was so 
excellently ingenios in signing out his meaning”) 
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ы jaxirass A us to goe of 
el a 

The picture of the mulberry tree, with the * Queen’ sitting on a 
mat, gives us a clue to the etymology of the name, which was un- 
doubtedly bestowed at the time by Nauiraus the interpreter. Among 
the variations of the term are Apumatec, Appamatuke, Apamatuc, 
and Appametuck, which 1 derive from appu, ‘he (or she) sits,’ 
‘abides, ‘remains’ ‘rests,’ and -metue, or matuch, *a tree,’ hence 
the ‘resting tree,’ or, as Archer delightfully calls it, ‘@ dower'—an 
etymology paralleled by the following cognates : Natick appu-memg, 
Natr. apen-miltuck, Lenape appit-mehittuck, Abn, api-metek, Cree 
apiw-mistick (Lacombe), appu-mistick (Howse), Nip. api-mitik. 

Of all the examples of “curious speculation " with which Mr 
Gerard favors us, his. derivation of the word ‘ Coiacohanauke,' or 
better * Quiyoughguohanock,’' is the least founded, when compared 
with what it actually is, He says “it stands for Kaidkwhi/nck, 
* gull-stream, " but he does not fully quote Strachey, who remarks ;* 
" Coiacohanauke, which we commonly (though corruptly) call Tapa- 
Aanock, and is the same which Capt Smith in his Map calls Qui- 
Yeughcohanock, on the south shore or Salisbury side." This was one 
of their ceremonial places, where certain religious rites were per- 
formed, from which fact the name was applied. nd 
" The Quiyeughquosicke, which is a superior power they w 
His brief vocabulary gives '' QuiyowgAcesucks " * or “ rol 
soughs, Pettie Gods, and their affinities” (= Qniyeughgw-suck ' black- 
boys’;* guiyoughgu- *a boy,’ -suck “black’ or * dark-colored" ), 
word related to the Narragansett tiaguongussn ‘he is low and short '; 
tiaquonguschick ‘men of low stature’; Natick (Cotton) siolboosue 
the is short’; Quiripi tiaeguiah ‘short.’ Smith says:? “They 
sent one of their Quiyouphkasoucks [priests] to offer peace, and 
redeeme their Okee.” Again" Smith was held in "such estimation 


Smith, p. 475- 
1 did not designate & irexm, but a + Kings home or town.’ 
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amongst them, that those Salvages admired him more than their 
owne Quiyoughkkosucks,”” This name for the “Pettie Gods and their 
affinities” cannot be ignored in considering the derivation of the 
longer term, which has the same stem and must have the same con- 
cept. The guiyoughgu-osucks, to use the best notation, were there- 
fore ‘the lesser priests,’ or ‘black-boyes,’ who were taught or 
chosen to be such; hence Quiyoughgu-ohan-ock, ‘the place or 
country where the lesser priests or boys were beaten or initiated 
into the mysteries of the cult,’ a compound of guiyoughgu--+ the 
verb -okan? *to beat" or *to strike, together with the locative eck 
* place" or * country." 
Smith? corroborates this derivation as follows + 


were appointed fiue ‘men 10 
of the fie went through the guard 10 
fumes, the guard fiercely beating them 


: 
1 
Е 
i 


H 
a 
FÊRÊ 
a 
ut 





or bedecked their hayre. 
lexus. What else was done with the children, was not seene, 


этма, р, 305- 
KA verb hat sppeats In several Powhatan names in varying form, nach n ** Aids 
chemin, patched com groond small,” and " Vibucesb wen, to beat Cora о а 


zz 
RB 
£g 











they call Black open” This regard ms a free translation ol ihe wont Quiso Ayu 
suck. Tha oniy dialect | cua find fo which the eurk sucê lack" or ^darkcenlord 
appears s wf athe Nastikeof Vans Murray, which wil acount for ts use ia tha 
Powhatan, 
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wereall cast on a heape, in a valley as dead, where they mado a great 
feast for all the company. 

«Тһе IVerowance being demanded the meaning of this sacrifice, 
answered that the children were not all dead, but that the Ore or Dibel/ 
did sucke the bloud from their left breast, who chanced to be his by lot, 
till they were dead; but the rest were kept in the wildernesse by the 
young men till nine moneths were expired, during which time they must 
not converse with any: and of these were made their Priests and 
Coniurers. 

““ This sacrifice they held to be so necessary, that if they should omit 
it, their Okee or Devill, and all their other Quivongheosughes, which are 
their other gods, would let them have по Decre, Turkies, Corne, пог fish: 
and yet besides he would make a great slaughter amongst them. 

7 fo divert them from this blind Idoletry, we did our best endevouts, 
chiefly with the HWerowance of Quiyoughcohanock, whose devotion, ap- 
prehension, and good disposition, much exceeded any in those Countries. 

Mr Gerard speculates freely regarding the country of this peo- 
ple and the name Zupahanock,” but no such name properly be- 
longed to their river, country, or town. Strachey, as 1 have quoted 
under the foregoing name, says it was " commonly (though cor- 
тируу? зо called. Smith mentions Zapalanock twice only as ap- 
plied to this place, and that exclusively in his earliest work, A True 
Relation, etc., hence he must have learned later that it was wrongly, 
or, as Mr Gerard remarks, “erroneously” bestowed. The facts, 
on close study of the early " Relations " and " Observations," seem 
to be that on the entrance of the colonists into the James river, 
in the spring of 1607, the neighboring Indians living northward on 
the adjacent streams flocked to the banks of the James and estab- 
lished transient habitations there’ in order to resist the landing of 
the explorers ;" and so, as Archer? relates in his story of the first 
voyage up the river, to which I have before alluded, they met the 
“ Wyroans of Pamauinche” * (Opechancanough) on the south side of 
the river about five miles from Appamatuck, where he was tem- 
porarily residing on land of which “the kyng of Wynauh is the 

VA Will lbeir Tlowes ad Arrowen, in & tovt wirllke mamme t with (heit swords at 
Mhoir hackes beset with sharp stones, ant pleces of yron ahle to clase a mai ja sutder,'* 
(Smith, pp ексе) On iheir return 10 the fort they. found it ha Voen sewulted. 
bby 400 Indiana, aid that may of the colonists were injured and one had been killed. 
(Ti, ps 7.) 

бой, рр, Аі. 


? This Wyreans Pamaunche 1 holde to inbabitea Rych land of Copper and pestle, 
His Coontty lyes into the Tund to another Ryver.” (Smith, p. H.) 
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possessor hereof." Ina description of the same voyage, Percy! and 
Wingfield* relate they also met the “ Wyrowance Tapahanah,’” as 
he called himself, “ with all his traine, as goodly men as any I hatie 
seene of Savages or Christians,” where “when we came to Rapa- 
Лампоз Тозте hee entertained vs in good humanitie,” which it was 
afterward learned was in the country of Quiyoughguokanock, and so 
the name Tapakanock, which really belonged to “a kingdome ypon 
another River northward," was for a time wrongly applied to Qui- 
youghguohanock, and was зо used until the colonists learned of their 
mistake. Thus Mr Gerard's statements in regard to the Zapañaneks 
of the James river will bear revision, 

Asto* “ Rapañanock, by many called Toppahanock.!* Mr Gerard 
further remarks: 


‘Finally, then, 7ipvhd'n2k and Ragcha'nzk are (as may be seen 
under the root /a in the Glossary) dialectic forms of the same word, and 
mean *the stream that ebbs and flows’ (lit. that “alternates іп ow), 
the definite and specific Tapeh’ ne and RPA ne, + а stream 
"ош срв аа божа? In the -dialect the word would have the form of 
Mapehifndk."” 


The foregoing corresponds with Heckewelder's. etymology, viz., 
“ Lappi-hanne, *the stream with ebb and fiow.'” Thisis unaccept- 
able for many reasons, especially when we consider that all streams. 
hereabout are tidal waters. 





ЛЫ, рр. т-а. 


ТЫ, рр. ат-Матй. 
Smith, p. 419- 
Dd, p.a. 
Strachey, p37. 
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The suggestion that the last two syllables, -/an-oc£, stand for. 
Del, Mann “a stream, is not acceptable for the reason that -ock 
(= Natick ole), which is a very persistent affix in all forms of the 
name given by Smith, signifies “land' or ‘country,’ also that the 
Powhatan equivalent for -taune is -achoung = Mass! -telwan, 
= Abn. -1:8a°n, ‘ rapid stream,’ ‘flowing water.’ The prefix '&igfa* 
or ‘rapa, = Natick täpi or tdupi, = Moh, tupou, = Lenape (pt, = 
Cree tepi, = Nip, tebi, = Ojib, dêbi, = Abn. tbat, ' enough," 'suffi- 
cient, * plenty,! is found in several other Powhatan terms like tapo-* 
or tapa-antam-minais, vt-tapa-antam, rapa-antam, and foppactuuss," 
to which words 1 shall again allude; and so the two notations 
toppa and rapa can easily be accounted for as colloquial or dialectal 
variations, which, together with the verbal root -án (= Natick dn), 
‘more than,! ‘exceeding,’ ‘surpassing,’ + -ock "country, ‘land, 
gives us toppa-dn-ock or rapacáncock, * the country of exceeding 
plenty,’ a name probably applied to that country by the tribes re- 
siding on James river." 

Smith writes,’ and he, as is evident, refers to the country bor- 
dering the stream: “It is an excellent, pleasant, well inhabited, 
fertil, and goodly navigable river." ln fact, according to Smith's 
map, there were on the banks of the river, at the period of discovery, 
more native towns than on any other stream in Virginia, 

In a foot-note Mr Gerard remarks 


“In the Niantic dialect it becomes Juhi et, which, abbreviated 
first to Yamphank, and añerward changed to Yaphank, has been trans- 
ferred as the name of a stream to that of a village in Suffolk county, on 
Long Island, №. У." 

Mr Gerard gives no authority for the above derivation, and it is 
not identical with the preceding name. The most exhaustive re- 

їй р. 25. 

eTrumball, Tür Conporitim ef /udian Gengrapicol Name, VBTO, p. V2. 

o Strachey, pe 57. 

Ibid, Dictionaries? 

Smith, pp. 45, 381. 

‘Thin i he Powhalan numeral seo, pps, == 1 Cee okm, Ab ankr- 
sur = Moh, fmpoucanty, and Montaule (1 L ) fuman, Ted 02 4 (or 2 ol tbe sec- 
‘ond hand), ‘The root, in the sense of "equal," and of *enoagh,' ^suficient,! ia found la 
all Algonquian langaogen'" ele Trumbull, Oe Neutral (n dmericon Dadian Lam 
mage, DAB. 

"Sei, pa. 119, 
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search and inquiry fail to reveal any earlier notation than that given 
in the Indian deed of 1664, granted by the “Sacham of unchachage 
Tobacis,""" for a tract of land bounded “on the Este with a river 
called Yam-phanke,” and again repeated in an Indian deed, dated 
1688, for 'Vamphawk neck,’* viz,, “south by a smole River called 
unplank" and so on down to-day with slight changes by dropping 
the m, and sometimes by inserting ¢, before the & Тһе stream is 
situated near the present hamlet of Brookhaven, and is nothing more 
than an ordinary creek, lowing southeasterly into a larger stream 
now known as Carman's river: ‘The name Vamphank, = yanp'hanck, 
“to the bank or side of tlie stream, corresponds with the Lenapé 
Jap *side,’ “bank,' ‘edge,’ + -hanck ‘at a stream, and was 30 
bestowed because the ‘bank of the stream,’ bounded the first tract 
sold, and then retained so that the boundaries would be fixed in the 
Indians’ mind, as is the case with many other Indian names, 
Niantic is objectionable as a designation for Long Island dialects, 
since the name Yamphank belongs to the dialect which Thomas 
Jefferson in tis vocabulary calls the Ungnachog or Passpdtok,*® 
and is the same which Gallatin calls the Montauk, The last is 
really the best for several reasons, but Niantic! belongs to Con- 
necticut and not to Long Island. About fifteen miles cast of Yamp- 
hank creek is another stream, once called Rapithanuick, a tame 
similar to the Powhatan term except in its affix -amuck, “a fishing- 
place." 

Warrastoyac, as Smith almost invariably wrote the name, was 
3 town near Smithfield,’ on Pagan river. Our essayist says: 


“Spelled also Waraskweag [not so in Smith], for Witratkit, # 
їз я depression” (of land). Judging from the name of е кеши Ш 
village vas near what in the South is called a * cypress brake? na basins 
shaped depression of land situated near the margin of a creck and ‘filled 
with fallen cypress trees.” 
| Records of Bresbhawen, vol. 1, pp. 10-11. 
Uli, pp 7-7). 
3 Poupátok, where Jeiern ohteined his vocafulary; 1 a amali reservatis bess Iahi 
five mes tran Varia отед. 
‘Perhaps by thin term Mr Gerard means the Narragnnsett; (f so, be is still farther. 
Asta Jos the Narre coge a the Powhatan Appa i fado, "e ene 
Frer, Credie of he Republic p. 1o. 
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This is assumption, and it is strange that Mr Gerard could not 
determine its true etymology, for its main stem is identical with the 
Cree cognate. Warraskoyac <wannasgue (= Natick wannasque 
‘point '; Abnalei SanasA8i8i “le bout'; Cree (Lacombe) 
wannaskusiw ‘un bout," (Howse) wannuskootch 'end'), ‘top, 
‘end! ‘extremity,’ together with the locative -acé, gives us zoan- 
nasgu-ack * the top or point of the land,’ where probably the village 
was situated, Smith says:! "A Bay wherein falleth 3 or 4 prettic 
brookes and creckes that halíe intrench the Inhabitants of. Warras- 
deya" The same stem, in a variety of forms, occurs throughout 
New England, as in Suffolk county, New York, ina record of 
1696: “Wanasquattan on ye poynt of hilles" ; another as a boun- 
dary, in 1677; a8 Warrastetuck ‘the ending creek, varied in some. 
сапу deeds as Wannasketuck, 

Onawmanient, Mr Gerard states, “is evidently personal, and 
the word stands for Ond'maniu't, ‘he who paints’ (i, e., himself), 
“The term was perhaps applied by the Potomac river Indians to the 
warriors of the locality, individually, from the extraordinary and 
fantastic manner in which they decorated themselves. with war- 
punt" In this he is again mistaken, as the place termination 
plainly indicates, All names of places referred to by Smith, or 
that appear on his map, with the terminal -anient, or -manient, have 
nothing of a personal application about them, for -aient is the 
Powhatan equivalent of the Lenipé -aney-ink or -anink, Natick 
-may-ut or mapet, ton a path or trail.’ It occurs in Mattapanient, 
or Mattapanyent? as three places so named on Smith's map, i 
‘a stopping place on a path,’ ‘a portage,’ and in Tausenent, ‘little 
path a king's residence on the Potomac, Var. Oxawmanicnt, 
Smith's map. 

Onaw = Natick wauonn ‘he goes astray,’ ‘wanders,’ “is be- 
trayed"; Mass, (Wood) waawnew *you have lost your way; and 
-manient “on & path’ hence "a path where they were led astray 
or were —a name probably bestowed by their guide at 
the time; Smith writes:* “Towards Onawmanient, where all the 
Tet, p. 36. 

73 Hantiugton, Re Loy Toren Recorde, vol: 25 po 188, 

Sel, pa 601: 

Mid, pars: 
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woods were layd with ambuscado's . . . (and exchanging hostage) 
James Watkins was sent six myles up the woods to their Kings 
habitation, We were kindly vsed of those Salvages, of whom we 
vnderstood, they were commanded to betray vs, by the direction of 
Powhatan.” Also: “Such another Lope Skonce would 1 have 
had at Onawmanient.”" Thus did the name designate the path and 
not the village or the people. 

Orapikes is not difficult of correct analysis, but Mr Gerard 
writes: “The name apparently of a deep pond or small body of 
water (-pikes) in a depression of land (áro, for sedo)" "This name 
Y translated more than thirteen years ago, and see no reason now 
to modify the etymology. The name varies as Oropites, Orapaks, 
and Orapakes, and was applied toa place in the wilderness where 
Powhatan immured himself in order to escape the proximity of the 
settlers, Smith remarks :* “ But now he abandoned that and liueth 
at Orapikes by Yonghtanund in the wilderness," Again: " He re- 
tired himself to a place in the deserts at the top of the river Chicka- 
hamanis betweene Youghtanund and Powhatan, His habitation is 
there called Orapacks, where he ordinarily now resideth." 

Mr Gerard is correct in regard to the termination -pifs, "а 
water-place" or * water-land, but in error as to the prefix. Oroh- 
is equivalent to the Natick Zouo, fotow, or tonuen; Narragansett 
towiue* wild,’ * deserted,’ ‘ wilderness,’ ‘solitary, + pe-ack-es, *a little 
water-place, a termination with a descriptive prefix frequently applied. 
to marshy and swampy tracts of land, hence a ‘solitary water-place, 
or swamp.’ ‘The same prefix occurs in the name of a dismal tract 
of wild land in the town of Islip, Long Island, namely Orowoc (= 
towit-ock, ‘ wild land"), and is still retained to designate Orowee 
brook at the village of Bayshore, The Virginia name probably 
described a portion of The Wilderness which became so well known. 
during the Civil War, 

Werowocomoco is also easy of identification, yet Mr Gerard derives. 
the term from the Cree elements уйга” ийи, ‘fertile land"; 
тый, р. боз. 

ome Indian Name f Placer on Lon Island, N. Y., and thei Corripondonit 
de Virginia, tz. ; Magnaine of New England History, vol, t, рр. 154-158, Newport, R. L, 
бө. 

а 
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a tract about two miles in breadth on the east side of what is now 
known as Timber Neck bay, on York river.” The late Dr J. Н. 
‘Trumbull ' translated this name correctly thirty-four years ago, viz. + 


** Werewecomarco, on the North side of the river Pamaunkee (York), 
was one of the residences of Powhatan, and where Captain John Smith 
was carried as a prisoner. The name means, ‘the wermwance house,’ or 
‘the house of the Chief,’ who was called ‘ merewance'* or ‘ weroance” 
by the Powhatans, and ‘secdem’ by the northern Algonkin tribes of 
New England. * Werowocomoco’ is the equivalent of the Narragansett 
*sachimma-comock,” ta Prince's house (Roger Wiiliams),' and the Massa- 
chusetts “* sachime-comaco," for во they call the Sachems place, though 
they call the ordinary house "aie." (E. Winslow, in Good Newes 
from №. England)" 


In corroboration of this, Strachey writes:* 


** He hath divers seates ог howses his chief when we came into the 
country, was upon Pamunky river, On the north side or Pembroke side 
called Werowocomoco, which by interpretacion, signifies Kinge's-house. 

Wynauk is derived by Mr Gerard from “ windh, ‘strong-scented 
wood,’ in the Roanoke, Virginia, and Lenape dialects, the name of 
the sassafras tree." This was also Heckewelder's etymology, 

Years ago Dr J. H. Trumbull* gave a derivation of this name, 
which I accept fully : 

“4 Weanock,' * Wyanoke,! * Wynanik,' a low meadow point, on the 
James river, about twenty miles above Jamestown, was the ' going around 
Place,’ or “ place about which the river" * wound itself." Eliot would have 
written this name ‘ waem-ohke," or * weenohke ' — from * soens, ' going 
around,’ ‘winding about,’ and ‘oAte’ ‘place.’ By doubling the first 
syllable, the word becomes intensive or frequentive. We find this in the 
Abnaki wéwiounitei, ‘tout d l'exbur,! all about; aud in the Chippe- 
, * Wáweatun' or * Wüzwirdfon' ; with. 
*rodrvcdtun-ong,' at the place of going around, or 
‘winding about,’ — indicating, as some suppose, “the circuitous approach 
to the indian village.’ The root ‘maen’ or ‘mwen,’ * winding about,” 
is found in maniy local names in New England." 

© Historical Magazint, 1870, 30å ser; vol; Vit, p 48: 

#Smith (p. 377) writes ** Hut thls word Wervaamce, which we call and coustrne 
for n King, iva commoon word, whereby they ell al commanders :fortbey lue but few. 
words to thelr language, enl but few occasion to ve any oficeri more than one com- 
mander, which commouly they call fzremunce, or Cancro, which is Captaine. — 


























Strachey, p49. 
* Historical Magasin, 1870, д set, vol, vil, р. 48, 
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Mr Gerard presents his ideas as to the etymology and meaning 
of several Powhatan names of which I have given the results of ex- 
haustive studies that have been accepted by many Algonquian 
scholars, who are capable of judging impartially, and which are 
well corroborated by Smith. I do not intend to discuss these 
etymologies fully at this time, merely referring those interested to 
my essays for the full origin and derivation of the names. 

Mr Gerard derives Massazeomed from Ma’ chewwo! mik, ' great-plain 
people,’ but presents no facts to corroborate the derivation, I trans- 
late it? “those who travel by boat," massow-omcke, It was by this 
means that the Iroquois became known and feared by the tidewater 
natives of Virginia. Smith met seven boat-loads of these people at 
‘one time, and he remarks that “the Massawomeks had so many 
‘boats, and so many men that they made warre with all the world.” 

Itis also asserted by Mr Gerard that Chickahominy stands for 
“tshikeha’men ‘a clearing, literally,’ ‘swept off; scraped off," 
which is as far removed from the true meaning as Heckewelder's 
*turkeydick! Chickahominy was not a place name, but the desig- 
mation of a people who contributed corn to the colonists under 
Smith, thus saving them from starvation. I give its etymology * as 
chick-aham-min-anough, ' coarse-pounded com people,’ or, in brief, 
“hominy people. 

Pamaunkee, he says, is pma" ki, “sloping hill,’ or “rising up- 
land’; but there is nothing to support this derivation. Strachey 
gives Pomotawh, “hill or mountain, lit. ‘a sloping hill’; as also 
does Lederer? in the form Paemotinck, a name not cognate with 
Pameaunkee. In fact, in its full form, the name* means *a place of 
secrecy in the woods,’ which was one of Powhatan's ‘places of 
superstition," where some of his secret rites were performed, 

‘The next etymology which Mr Gerard presents is: 





"See The Names Patrwomete and Massaromete, American. Anthropologist, vl: 
BP. 174-185, also трион Serie, vol, V 
See American Anthropologist, vol, Yi, 1895, pp. 257-8631 abo. Aügympuian 
Series vol. Axa 
+ Diseerie, p. 9. 
‘See The Mystery of At Nant Pansy, American Antiquarian, vol Xt. 
1895, pe 289-2953 Also Algomguiam Serier, vol, I, ГҮ 
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“ Aitowh (etom or ethu), aball. The prefix ai is probably miswritten 
for the usual Virginia prosthetic 2; and, if so, the word would have been 
fij, an apocopated form, say, of &£amein, ex Cree thusedn, a ball < 
tóhuwiu, “he plays ball,’ < root tö, which is a Cree radical, and, in 
Ojibwe, occurs only as a particle in words relating to the Canadian game 
of í lacrosse." " 

This derivation of the Powhatan aitowk deserves credit in a 
measure, but Mr Gerard does not go far enough into the subject 
to show the exact status of the radical. ‘The word did not signify 
‘a ball,’ ‘a round thing,’ as does the more common term (i. e., Cree 
pitikomigan, Lenape p'tubhican, Natick petuhki), but ‘a bauble) a 
plaything.’ This is quite evident in the Cree #/iaudn ‘boule,’ ‘a 
ball,’ which Lacombe qualifies by the word in parenthesis (owed), 
"а plaything.’ It also appears as a particle in the Cree term 
kwaskwenetowan, for playing football, as well as in the Ojibwe 
pagaadowewin, ‘Indian ball-play,’ played with crosier and ball 
(lacrosse), to which Mr Gerard refers. In the Narragansett (Roger 
Williams), however, the equivalent for the Powhatan term is more 
fully displayed in the word a Bable [= bauble] 
to play with," from pauockaw “to play,’ and -duéow ча bauble," "a 
plaything.’ ‘Trumbull! offered a suggestion, with a query, that 
autocorvin = Natick ohteauun, “to possess,’ ‘a belonging. " 

Attaangroassucuk (Strachey), "а star,’ Mr Gerard believes to be 
a plural form, but his mistake is evident when we compare the name 
with its cognates, for the long form is seemingly a/taang, ‘a star, 
+ -wassiack (= Natick wolsumuk, *bright’ or ‘shining,’ Lenape 
waselen *bright’), hence ‘a shining star’ or ‘he appears shining’ 
In a foot-note under this name Mr Gerard remarks that “ Howse's 
interpretation of Cree àchid£, as * other Being, and Trumbull's ex- 
planation of the Natick xa &s as * hc appears,’ ‘shows himself,’ 
may be mentioned merely as examples of curious speculation." 
When it is considered how much speculation our essayist has in- 
dulged in, one can only regard the two well-known authorities 
which he cites as being nearer correct than he. In fact Trumbull's 
aniggs * star’ (not ала! зой), which he derives from andggussu ‘he 
appears,’ is in accord with both Eliot and Cotton: Trumbull re- 

In distinction from the sun, which rises or comes forth 
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and sets, the stars appear in their places when the absence of the 
sun and moon makes them visible In total contradiction of Mr 
Gerard, 1 find in the Cree (Lacombe) " Esprit, azckd£, qui aussi veut 
dire ame," which corroborates Howse ; while in the Abnaki (Rasles) 
I find “ étoile, wi édaii, elle paroit," which confirms Trumbull, The 
transliteration of andggs into ana! dws, and all other changes of this 
character, are very objectionable, for as Eliot wrote these words two 
and a half centuries ago, so should they be written to-day, 

‘Mr Gerard considers the Powhatan “atlemous, dog, = Prairie 
Cree a tzmits," as a cognate of the Natick dni/m, Narragansett 
dy! m) Lenápé dri!m or ati'm, etc., in which he is evidently mis- 
taken, I agree with Trumbull, who considered the two forms as 
derivatives from distinct elements ; i. e. those words which have the 
£ ini "certain positions,” like the Powhatan atemous, Cree ation, 
Abn, atii, Pequot ahícah, indicate that the word is related to the 
Natick verb adchu *he hunts, while those with the form amis, 
alim, or arím are from the verb annumaii *he holds with his 
mouth.’ This is proven by the Abnaki, in which language they 
are considered as distinct words by Rasles, who gives the forms 
atié and arem8s as two! names for ‘dog.’ Consequently Mr Ger- 
ard's remarks under this paragraph should be revised. In a foot- 
note Mr Gerard writes: * Another Lenape name for dog, probably 
the introduced species, is móxoeláneú, ' һе eats bones, a very appo- 
site term.” On the contrary, the word signifies * he cries or howls 
in the dark,' diminutive motkanneti¢ “whelp of a dog" (ma? = Natick 
той "to cry; "mourn !). 

*Cattapenk, spring (season)," was copied by Strachey from 
Smith's names for the seasons, and. Mr Gerard calls it "a loan- 
word from a dialect in which the form was Aardpezk < Rar, ‘fine,’ 
* beautiful,’ = Lenape dar, 4al, = Abnaki éal, = Nap. Awan, + the 
participial formative -dpve£ denoting “time when,’ ™ hence, “when 
the weather is fine." 

No such roots as far, ol, or wan, with the meaning of 
TMF Gerard gives difn ss the Niantic cognate, Tf bè menns fhe Narragansett this 
de sone, ba the Ungechogo the Mont tle wang еа 

"The Lenape fal or Ai, oe from Hi, expreming the 3nd person: a/is from wu, 


and conveys the idea of good.’ Mem. Hist. Soc, Pram. vol. Xth, p. 397. See alio 
tmy remarka under * Ortam”? 
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*fine;! " beautiful," are found in any of the dialects mentioned, conse- 
quently Mr Gerard's conclusions here are also erroneous. Catta- 
'sowing-time, “planting season,’ corresponds with other 
names for the seasons mentioned by Smith and other authorities. 
In connection with cattapewk Mr Gerard remarks, concerning the 
supposed root kwan, that it is "found ina Virginia name for rain- 
bow, ' guannaeut (Strachey), for kwanndkit, “it is of a beautiful as- 
pect?” As a matter of fact the Powhatan term for * rainbow ' differs 
but slightly from the terms given in other dialects, Some of these, 
аз Dr A. F, Chamberlain® has shown, and as is exemplified by 
other terms furnished me by Dr A. S. Gatschet, have the significa- 
tion of ‘he (the manizow) covers the rain (with bis mantle)" *the 
good covering,’ ‘the goblin's mantle,” ‘ he stops the rain,’ * the rain- 
stopper.’ A similar concept is conveyed by the Powhatan guanna- 
cut (= guann “long, -acut mantle’), = Natick -dqui, -agnit, -oggut, 
* (when he is) clothed or covered," or ' (which) he is elothed with," 
‘amantle;’ Narragansett aukagut ‘a mantle’ Quannacut * (he is 
їп his) long mantle,’ corresponds to the Natick wéguanagguen, from 
uk, prefix of the third person singular, guan ‘long,’ -2gquon * cover- 
ing, ' clothing, *a mantle, i. e., “he is in his long mantle.’ 

Under the term cattapeuk Mr Gerard gives the Lenape -dpeek, 
"time when, which he finds in mackt-apeck, ‘bad-time,’ ‘war time,’ 
lit, tit is bad once more’ or ‘again,’ The Natick cognate he gives 
as -a™ pek, which he evolves from ahguompak, time when, a com- 
pound from aÁque ' he leaves off; and the suppositive and indefinite 
xompak ‘again" or*once more,’ hence akquompak *time,’ ‘a fixed 
time, *a period As will be observed, nampak, not apek, = 
Lenape -dpeck, both words being adverbs of time. Nompe is fre- 
quently used with a numeral and with other words to denote repe- 
tition, “times, asin mikumde nompe 'to the third time,’ môchekut 
потре oftentimes.’ Without discovering the identity of the Lenape 
Ларрі with -apeck, or ahquompak, Mr Gerard makes another element 
by transferring the Lenape /appi to his " ip," and“ Tap,” as ‘rdp! 
7 WLenape quiónu *to sow, Narr, quito, Abo. Adsl, Ojib. dirigh, Cree Autih, Nip. 
Aide, ell to vow” or "to plant.” Tn his Tist of weno, Lenkel, Zt, ete, mentions. 
e png mai Педан кз belag ива пи i end ri e 
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and tä, and the Natick nompe as na”p with a fictitious Niantic 
Jap, and gives as a cognate the Cree åp, which is another ele- 
ment entirely, having no connection whatever with either the Lenape 
or the Natick terms, The Cree equivalent of the two terms is ydf 
‘encore,’ ‘once more,'= Ojibwe néidd ‘again,’ once more,’ a fact 
that overthrows all of his derivations, so far as his supposed radicals 
'tåp' and ‘ráp are concerned. This necessarily includes the deri- 
vation of wttapaantam and tapaantaminais. 

‘As to the latter name, Mr Gerard remarks: 

“' Tapaantaminais, x string of cylindrical copper beads (*bugles"). 
"The word is from the root /f, *in alternation,’ ‘in succession” (on a 
string), and, apparently, ato (for -drito), ‘strange,’ ‘ mysterious," 
oin, "bead," and the diminutive subis és. 

This is quite erroneous, for the term in no way described the chain 
orits links as Strachey supposed and as Mr Gerard has taken for 
granted. No Indian would have called along link of copper’ a 
‘bead,’ nor have applied to it the diminutive termination, The proba- 
bility seems to be that Strachey’ asked the name forthe chain, and 
that the Indian woman whom he was visiting at the time, while hold- 
ing it out for his inspection, said to him, " Taépaantamtinais,!"* i. €, 
‘she bought it with com.’ The word is cognate with the Natick tpa- 
antam, * enough-minded with,’ "he (or she) is, satisfied’ or ‘eon= 
tented with it’ (= Lenape sepelendam, * contented,’ = Cree tepe- 
itam, *i est satisfait'), and the noun generic -minais (Natick pl. 
minneash) * corn" or grain,’ hence tápa-antam-minaís, * he (or she) 
satisfied or contented with com, ‘These chains, with long copper 
links, tubes or cylinders,* were no doubt manufactured by the 
colonists for the purpose of trading with the natives, and that is how 
the woman obtained this particular chain, At the beginning of this 
trade Smith captured their ' ofve,’ to which previous reference has 
been made, and he told them? ‘if onely six of them would come 

VThere are several similar errors made by Strachey, amang them “Meter abridge,” 
the t bridget being probably “a tree (merwe) thrown ere y crec. 

Strachey, jh 57, 

3 The tilde over the s marks the omission of the w following. 


fThom, Td Report Яшен of Echneisgy, fg, 209 mud text. Allott, 
Peimitien Judaary, fig. 396 nà text 
Pest, p. 303; 
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vnarmed and loade his boat, lie would . . . restore them their Oker, 
and give them Beads, Copper, and Hatchets beside; which on both 
sides was to their contents ' performed, and then they brought him 
Venison, Turkies, wild foule, bread, and what they had. 

Uttapaantam, ‘deer,’ and rapaantam, * venison,’ Mr Gerard 
informs us, means “he chews once again,’ and distinguishes the 
deer (the only ruminant with which the Virginia Indians were 
acquainted) as the * cud chewer.'” These two words have quite a 
different meaning, for the termination ~antam, as in the previous 
name, is a characteristic formative expressing a disposition of the 
mind, and was of common use in both Powhatan and Natick; it 
therefore furnishes additional evidence of the linguistic affinity of 
the two dialects, In the Powhatan it occurs also in tsepaancancen,* 
“to kiss,’ i c., * to be separately-minded ” ; Kemaantun, "speak softly,” 
ive, "be secret-minded”; xaanfam, ‘a wolf? (= Natick newantam, 
Narr. oantami), i... ‘he grieves.' ‘he is sorrow-minded, referring. 
to his ‘moumfal howling’; hence uttapaantam and rapaantam,? 
when applied to deer and to venison, indicated food that 'enough- 
minded, i. e., ‘satisfied "or ‘contented them,’ and not that which 
"he chews once again,’ 

‘The following, from Mr Gerard's paper, presents some curious 
ideas in speculative analysis: 

isse i by lation of 7< 

Mies аки! MA Cas O ATEN), ie 
RirPmeptu, water-cartier, lit, ‘she carries water; <root Riri, = 
Lenape gim = Natick Jenn, to carry,” and the intrans. vb. suffix Ac, 
denoting (according to the root) action án, upon, with, or by water." 

This is entirely gratuitous, and although Trumbull * stated that 
he was unable to make anything of the name, it is comparatively 
simple, Smith's* name for ‘man,’ wemarough, to which further 














Сомен! эбе (о have heen a cocimon Ver among both parties, foe Pory uy 
(Smith, p. $68) 2 “The neat day, he presented ine with twelue Beuer skinnet amd a 
Canow, which T requited with nich things to bis conten, that he promised to keepe them 
whilst hee lined, and burt them with him being dead." 

+ Tiepa inn Lenape form (= fpr or xp, *separalely *), rather than tie Notice 
А 

* Welten Хаданд Ъу Sirichey. 

‘Algondin Names for Man. 

P Smith's Vocibilary, p: 4- 
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reference will bi made, really: means ‘my brother.’ This leaves no 
name for man, but following is crenefo ‘a woman,’ which is surely 
the Lenape (New Sweden, Campanius) renappi ‘man’; Abnaki 
(Rasles) arenanbe homme.’ Strachey's cucheneppo or cutssenepo 
has the same suffix, -mepo (= Natick neepoh, * he stands erect), a gen- 
eric for man occurring in all Algonquian dialects, The prefix is 
cognate with the Narragansett éufchinnu ‘an middle-aged man,’ 
lit. “he (or she) is growing old. Therefore, in the Powhatan dialect 
cucheneppo (=kutchin-nepok) would be ‘a middle-aged man or 
woman, for the generic would apply to any adult, although used. 
generally to designate an adult male, In some dialects it is used. 
in feminine appellations. The more familiar term for an Indian 
woman, squaw (Powhatan ssgua), is given by Strachey in wirona- 
Msqua ! woman-queen, and in several other terms: 

Again Mr Gerard writes : 

“ Cutoundg (Eh i), “to bark" (Strachey); lit, ‘he makes a 
noise j a doublet of Rap. Airis, “he speaks,’ found in the iterative 
form kákárizu, “he speaks at some length ' ; a word that has descended 
to us, in the spelling * zookermuze, as the title of a Virginian wirbance's 
counsellor.” 

Guttoundg, like many of the sounds uttered by animals, including 
birds, as noted in the Algonquian language, is of onomatopoetic 
origin; hence to attribute its derivation to a verb signifying ‘to 
make a noise,’ or ‘to speak,’ is a mistake, and to make Catevato- 
‘wassough* ‘a captain,’ appearing in the same Dictionarie and mean- 
ing ‘one who advises,’ ‘urges,’ or ‘encourages,’ a derivative from 
‘bark of a dog " is equally erroneous. 

The name of the sichem of Pamaunkee, Kekataugh, Mr Gerard 
translates ‘he harangues,’ *makes speeches,’ failing to observe that 
this name is identical with the Powhatan qumeral ‘nine? (tekatawgh* 
=P cka-talewhaw) and that it means ‘one remains, ot ‘he is one 
left; i. ¢., one less than ten. 

Regarding some of the letter changes, he remarks : 

+t Two curious exceptions to rule (5) are found in the dialect that 
was spoken in the vicinity of Jamestown. I refer to the words si tUddre, 


1Sce Chamberlalo, Algunguian Words in American Engl, Journal ol American 
Foli-Lore, vol xr, pp. 246-467, 
Trumbull, On Namerai in Amtricsn Indiam Languagen p.38. 
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‘it hangs badly,? the mame for a skin mantle; and Alsajisaré, ‘it Is 
brayed," whence, by apheresis, we have our word ‘hickory.’ In both of 
these words the y of the suffix would be regularly é "The effect of the 
change in the first-mentioned word is to make it ambiguous, since the 
Suffix Aore in the same dialect denotes ' flaming or * blazing." 


Excepting the derivation of 'hickory, ' which has long been 
known, Mr Gerard's conclusions are based on conjecture. In 
another place he gives the Ojibwe matshigode, ' petticoat? as the 
‘equivalent of Smith's mateltcores, when in reality there is no affinity. 
between the two. Maickeores, ‘skins of garments,’ matchkore, 
(Strachey), ‘a stag’s skin,’ is from the Powhatan match, macl, mash, 
Or maco, ' great, "large" ; while -zores (pl) — Narr. -acóh “their 
deer-skin (mantle)! hence ‘a great (mantle) of deer-skin^ Smith * 
says: “The better sort use large mantles of Осаге skins." 

The term pancohiccora was neither the name for the tree nor 
for the fruit, but of a “milk which they use to put into some sort 
of spoonmeate ;""4 “milk made of walnuts, pocohiguara”* *wal- 
nut milk, patweahiccora."* Pawcohiscora,! pokakicora, or pocoliguara" 
(= Natick pogua-hogkSnie, Lenape pogui-hackeny) signifies ‘(that 
which is) made from broken or pounded shells.” 

Mr Gerard notes: “Motatono (metétiind), the tongue, <M, 
indef. prefix, + anê, = Wood Сте "Лйнй, = Prairie Cree 
Meyánii, — Ojibwe "dénámis, = Menomini 'G'nuniu." In a foot- 
note he remarks ; The second £ here corresponds to the Cree t, 

Tex Chanberbi, Alpenpaisn: Word in. American. Englih, op. cit, pp, 340- 
268. 

*Saith, p.361; 

* Hariot, p. 28. 

^Sircher, Dictionaries 

Smith, p. 353: 

Ibid, p. $7. 

1 Smith (p. 353) telè ut: “When they need walnuts they breake them betweene 
two stones, yet some part of the shëls will clesue to thë fruit. Then doe they dry them 
agalue vpon a Mat overa hurdle. Alier they put into a mortar of wood, and bent it 
tery small : that done tbey mix it with water, that the shela may slake tw the bottome, 
‘This water will be colored as milke, which they call Fateroticora, and keepe it for their 
me? Strachey (py 139) ваук: “i The third srt ia [af walnuts], ns this last, exceeding 
Tard shelled, ad hath a passing sweet karneli; this last kind ibe Todinns beat into plecer 
With stones, and putting them, shella and all, into « mortars, mingling water with them 
with long woodden pestells pound them so long togither until) they make a kind of mylke, 
‘or oplie liquor, which they call jvecslícora."" 
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J, r, l, and n series of linguo-dentals. In this he is also mistaken, 
for the reason that he does not quote the Powhatan word correctly. 
Strachey gives it as " mexatimo," which is evidently a typographical 
error for menatano, corresponding more nearly to the Narragansett 
meenat ' the tongue” than to the Cree miteyaniy. 

‘The next term which Mr Gerard discusses is “ mimatezoh (rim 
Je), a man, = Rap. nima'roú (lor nima’ rei), = Mohegan nimê’ 
rei; a loan-word from the Rap. dialect, with change of y to 
Trumbull? more logically concluded: “For ‘man’ Smith has 
nemarough (by a misprint, probably for nematough) and Strachey, 
nematewh, This is the equivalent of nemat (Strachey); and so in 
the Massachusetts dialect ‘my brother,’ ‘or mate,’ with the verbal 
formative (Mass,) nemat-ov, ' he is my brother, or mate. 

Again, Mr Gerard has“ nahapue(nahapiu), *to dwell! (Strachey); 
lit, "he (or she) is well (or comfortably) seated (or placed), = Cree 
nakipin — Nipissing naapi, = Ojibwe naabi, The adverbial prefix 
nah, wa, ‘well,’ ‘properly,’ ‘skilfully,’ is found only in the Cree 
and Ojibwe groups.” But it does not occur in the Powhatan term, 
for nah is the prefix of the third person, corresponding to the 
Natick #of-apit “he that dwells, ' abideth,' * remains"; in proof of 
which Smith, in his Vocabulary, gives nelarper “he said, and 
Strachey duplicates it in his “ Dictionarie,"' as nchapper * sit down,’ 
“sit further." 

Another mistake is: 

£ Ottawm (saw, apocop. < oft! mit) defined by Strachey as “earth,” 
but really a name for colored clay such as is used by the Indians as a body 
pigment: e Rap. onfwdm, — Мар. ond’man, = Ojibwe ond män, 
= Shawnee o/Amüm, — Caniba ura"'mi 1, = Menomini admin, = 
Lenape wuriman, uulimdn, = Narragansett wundm, - Prairie Cree 
wip män." 

Strachey did not define the word as ‘earth,’ but as ‘the earth,’ 
a distinction with some difference. The correct quotation is, " The 
earth, aspams,? otticem." The first aspamg Lenàpé ackfinum, 
‘our abode,’ ‘our habitation’ ; the second oftiwm = Natick olas, 
“our possession,’ ‘our inheritance,’ which carries out native ideas. 















It also corresponda better with other Powhatan terms for parts of the human bodys 
Таан, бони Nomes for Afan. 
= Long matk over the n sigaifies the omiman of the -following 
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Of the above supposed cognates for the Powhatan term, Mr 
Gerard remarks; The root of these works is sham, tam, yam, ritm, 
lâm, and nûn ; the suffix -dn is a formative, which is always dis- 
carded when the terms are used attributively; and the prefixed 
vowel is simply expletive.” It will be seen, however, that no such 
roots appear in any name for ‘red paint’ which he quotes. Dr 
Brinton! gives a synopsis of the true root, of which Mr Gerard 
takes a portion, together with a portion of the formative, and calls 
ita root. The true roots from the cognates quoted (excepting the 
non-existent ‘Rap.’ and ' Nàp.") are Mass. wun or 8n, Del. wur or 
tul, Ojib. and Men. on, Shawnee ol, Cree miy, Can. ur, Abn: $7, — 
a root appearing in many compounds denoting ‘pleasing sensations, 
of which the Natick, Lenape, and Powhatan offer many examples, 
The formative is -amām, hence wunäm, wulämän, or ofuiman, * red- 
punting,’ ' vermilion, from wunne, * handsome,’ * fine,' * good." 

Our essayist further remarks: “‘ Ofd'santése means, possibly, 
‘wearer of leg-caverings,’ the reference: being to the breeches and 
long hose worn by the newcomers. In contradiction to this, 
Smith records:* "'Afosco changed his name [to] Pitasantasomgh, 
which we interpret Stranger, for so they call vs." Tn his Vocabulary 
he gives the same name for ‘English.’ Strachey, in his Diction- 
arie, has it “ Uttassantassowaih, stranger," varied as “ Tassantasses, 
that is strangers.” Compare Narr. (R. W.) eenantowash ‘speak 
Indian’ I would interpret the name (= Natick, é’uétass-antowash) 
‘he speaks а strange language, i. €., ‘he speaks a language (dif. 
ferent from those speaking)’ At the time of the occurrence noted, 
Mosco was acting as Smith's interpreter and guide, and had per- 
formed the same function previously. 

Mr Gerard likewise writes + 

+ Pagwoantewun (päkwa tekin), * leather that covereth their hips andl 
secretis (Strachey). ‘This word is cognate with the Cree Aa&wd'tebia, 
a girdle, "The root Адо, to wind about,’ or ‘ around," is confined to 
the dialects of the Cree group. The particle «a (Cree -4/) denotes 
repetition, and, when used as a prefix, is the exact equivalent of Latin 
re. The nominal suffix -Win (Ojibwe ûn, Adin = Natick Aun; 
— Abnaki Jim)is from the intransitive (sometimes reflective) verb 

YT Lenape and their Legends, p, тод. 

Сабет, Аронија Words im Amtrrioan English, op. cites py 365: 

этив, р. азо 
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suffix -Att (Ojibwe «0, -Aó, == Natick Ади, = Abnaki A4), denoting the 
action or manner of wearing some article of. apparel: or bodily adornment 
(car-rings, bracelets, finger-rings, etc.), or of carrying some object that 
aids or affords relief to the body or some part of it (as a cane, tooth-pick, 
fü-). ‘The word describes an article of attire which, owing to the part of 
the body upon which it was worn, had to be frequently changed in order 
to assure cleanliness, ‘“ 

The above shows simply an accidental similarity which some- 
times occurs between remote dialects, for there is no etymological 
connection between the two names, No Indian would have called 
a girdle an apron, or vice-versa, as the above would lead us. to 
understand, Moreover, the Cree term is not given its true phonetic 
value as rendered by Lacombe, viz,, “ pakwéttehun.’ The Powha- 
tan fagwantewun is from the term represented by the Natick pahke 
‘clean,’ ‘pure,’ and ~ek¢au-un ‘it hides’; Narragansett “ Antah & 
aiitawhan, Their apron,” of which Roger Williams remarks : (^ Ex- 
cept their secret parts, covered with a little Apron, after the patterne 
of their and our first Parents) I say all else open and naked." 
Hence pagwantewin = Мат, pahk-aútawhun, ‘a clean apron. 
‘The particle ww is the nominative of the impersonal: verb, when the 
object for which it stands is expressed by the verb, i. €,, ~ailtawhun 
‘it hides,’ 

Bagwanchybassen ‘a girdle’ Mr Gerard changes to the Cree 
Aikewa" tshipisun and gives a wrong etomology, for the Powhatan 
name is the same as the Natick puttubguobbesin *it bindeth (me) 
about’ (= Abnaki pedegSabis8n ‘ ceinture ') from puttuckqui-an * it. 
girdles,’ and mobce ‘hip,’ with the intransitive active or simple suffix 
vene Puttubquobusstog * with your loins girded! 

Again he has— 

n Dutawar (pattie), a feather mantle 5 from a root par, which is 
pare) radia ch has meet, OE cies (ad of 
of iki > en he or ah) atom a a BUR 
on’; ‘a put-on’, *a vesture, "" 

This conclusion does not seem to be based on a knowledge of 
the different dialects. Compare the Narragansett  pétacaus, an 
English. wastcoate '* (Williams), a name which Trumbull derived 


VElit, Exodus, xij, ri. 
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from putiogwhussu *he is hid,’ ‘covered,’ from peta "he puts into,’ 
and -осдназћ * clothes,’ 

As to the Powhatan ewfacan ‘a dish,’ after quoting its trans- 
literated equivalents from eleven dialects, which reveal the persis- 
tence of the form, Mr Gerard continues: 

“These names for one of the most primitive of aboriginal household 
utensils are of a very peculiar formation, and may, perhaps, be regarded. 
as radical words. The prefixed vowel is simply expletive, and the suffix 
-dgan denotes a ‘utensil.’ This leaves as a basis for the formation of 
the word an active verb consisting of a consonant and one vowel, e, or 
perhaps two vowels, eu. "This would make the root of the word simply a. 
consonant | '" 

On the contrary, the Narragansett sunnnang ^a tray, pl. -anash, 
and the Natick wunonk *a dish," nSwenganit 'in my dish,' soummon- 
ganit іп the dish, Trumbull derives from woxogg, ‘a hole,’ *dug 
out, = wonogkeu 'it has a hollow,’ zunngugan ‘a hollow utensil ' 
—a derivation which is very acceptable, for it would apply equally 
well to the birch-bark dish and to the wooden platter. But the 
name seems to have been applied especially to wooden utensils, for 
in the Otchipwe (Baraga) we find “ondgax, dish," “onagánite 
(nind), I make a dish, or dishes (especially of wood)” Further- 
more, we find in the Lenape the name " nlakanahunscki, elm tree,” 
from " nlakanahen, to make dishes (wooden dishes, Anthony) ++ 
-munschi ‘tree.’ There are other names from the same element, 
viz, Narr, wunnawemoumuck  *a shallop, dim. + -se ‘a skiff’ 
from tevunaw *a shallow vessel,’ and ~anounau to carry, + -uk 
‘that which.’ ‘The word sometimes appears as a place-name to 
denote a ' hollow" or a “bowl '-shaped hill, like *twnrnegwnset,’ in 
Connecticut. 

Finally there is given “intue, soíntuccion (wintith, wintihirw), 
a ghoul, = Cree teirtkóre, = Ojibwe uindigó; in the mythology of 
the Crees and Ojibwes, a gigantic monster in the form of a man, 
who feeds upon human flesh.” In a foot-note Mr Gerard remarks: 
“This word is printed ‘fool’ in the [Strachey] Dictionarie, through 
the misreading, by a copyist, of a word written * gool” for * ghoul." 

Neither Strachey nor the copyist made a mistake, for the word 

VRoger Williams, says: “Oba: Although themelver bere neither, yet they give 

them wich names, which in their Language signifieth carrying vessels. 
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means ‘a fool,’ and not ‘ghoul.’ Wintw- = Lenape wil-tak, *head- 
heavy,’ ‘a fool,’ *a sot,’ ‘drunkard"; suintuccume = Mass, ел 
tukkekun, ‘he is head-heavy,' ‘he is a fool’ Von der Donck! 
writes: “Inthe Indian language, which is rich and expressive, they 
have no word for drunkeness, Drunken men they call fools. 

This concludes our examination of Mr Gerard's principal inter- 
pretations, but it does not include all of his errors, which may be 
found in nearly every paragraph. I regret the necessity of thus 
criticising the labors of a fellow-student, but consider it my duty to 
do so owing to the character of his work and to my own familiarity 
with Powhatan names, to the study of which I have devoted the last 
sixteen years. 

YGUstons NY. Ht. Soi, sd ser, vl р. 198 




















BONTOC IGOROT CLOTHING' 
Bv ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


Ma's Cornino 


Up to the age of six or seven years Bontoc Igorot boys are as 
naked as when bom (see plate xxix, 4). At that time they put on 
the suA’-fangr, the basket-work hat worn on the back of the head, 
held in place by a cord attached at both sides and passing across 
the forehead and usually hidden by the front hair. The suk ing is 
made in nearly all pueblos in the Bontoc culture area, It does not 
extend uninterruptedly to the western border, however, since it is 
not worn at all in Agawa; and in some other pueblos near the 
Lepanto border, as Fidelisan and Genugan, it has a rival in the 
head-band. The beaten bark head-band, called a-pong’-of, and 
the head-band of cloth are worn by short-haired men, while the 
long-haired man invariably wears the hat. The swing varies in 
shape from the fez-like fizmo-od” of Bontoc and Samoki, through 
various hemispherical forms to the low, fat hats developing east- 
ward and perfected in the last mountains west of the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan. Barlig makes and wears a carved wooden hat, either 
hemispherical or slightly oval. 

The men of the Bontoc area also have a basket-work conical 
rain hat; it is water-proof, being covered with beeswax. It is 
called sZg:ff', and i$ worn only when it rains —at which time the 
suk’ -lâng is often not removed. 

About the age of ten the boys frequently affect girdle. These 
girdles are of four varieties. The one most common in Bontoc and 
Samoki is the song-ki-an', made of twisted bark-fiber threads 
~The Bontoe Tgorot people are agricultural head-bunters who live i the village of 
‘ofthe same name af the province of Lepanto: Bontoc in noth: 
ern Luzon ofthe Philippine inlands, “Tbe Bontoc cultore area is in the center, geographic- 
Aliy and culturally, of ihe entire Igorot area of Luson. Ti contnins about 75,000 people 
of the 300,000 or 400,000 who make up the. "^ Tgorot ос ** Mountain People" who 
occupy practically ull the mountain area of Lama north of latitude 16° N, 
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braided into strings, some six to twelve in number and about 
twelve feet long; they are doubled and so make the girdle about 
six feet in length, The strings are the twisted inner bark of the 
same plants that play a large rile in the manufacture of the woman's 
skirt, This girdle is usually worn twice around the body, though 
it is also employed as an apron, passing only once around the body 
and hanging down over the genitals (sce plate xxx, 1). Another 
girdle wom much in near-by pueblos is called i; it is made 
оГ зіх to twelve braided strings of bejuco. In length it is con- 
structed to fit the waist, las loops at both ends, passes once around 
the body, and fastens by а cord passing from one loop to the other, 
Both of these girdles are made by the women. A third class of 
girdles is made by the men ; it is called. 44'-4o/, and is worn and 
attached quite as is the ki, It is a twisted rope of bejuco, often 
half an inch in diameter, and is much worn at Mayinit, A fourth 
girdle, called a'-ching, is a chain. Frequently it is a dog chain of 
iron purchased on the coast; oftener it is a chain manufactured by 
the men and consists of large open links of commercial brass wire 
about one-sixth of an inch in diameter, Itis worn by the woman 
on the left in plate xxxi, 1, This woman is unmartied, and T 
presume the girdle she wears is the temporarily stolen property of 
some young man she is trying to allure to the o/-/ég, the place of. 
“trial marriage.” 

At about the age of puberty, say at fifteen, itis usual for the boy 
to possess a breech-cloth, or twa’-nts. However, the cloth is worn 
by a large percentage of men in Bontoc and Samoki, not as a 
breech-cloth, but tucked under the girdle and hanging in front 
simply as an apron. Within the Bontoc area fully fifty percent of 
the men wear the breech-cloth simply as an apron (see plate xxx, 2). 

‘There are several varieties of breech-cloths in the area, The 
simplest of these is of flayed tree bark, both white and reddish- 
brown, and sometimes the white ones are colored with red ocher. 
It is made by women extensively in the Bontoc culture area, Some 
of the other breech-cloths are woven of cotton thread by the 
women, Much of this cotton is said to be the tree cotton which 
the Igorot themselves gather, spin, and weave. Much also comes 
in trade from the Christian Hokano at the coast, Some is purchased 
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in the boll, and some is purchased after it has been spun and col- 
огей, Many breech-cloths are now bought ready-made from the 
Ilokano. 

Men generally carry a bag tucked in the girdle, and very often 
these bags are worn in lieu of the breech-cloth apron —the girdle 
and the bag-apron being the only clothing (see plate xxx, 3, 4). 
One of the bags commonly worn isthe fi-chong’, the bladder of the 
hog or carabao; another is £a'-/a/, the bladder of the deer; the 
other, elu'-Eao, is a cloth bag some eight inches wide and fifteen 
long. These cloth bags are woven in most of the pueblos where 
the breech-cloth is made. 

Old men now and then wear a blanket, pi'-fay, butthe younger 
men never do; they say blankets are for the women. 

Some few of the principal men in many of the pueblos through- 
out the area have in late years acquired either the army blue woolen 
shirt, a cotton shirt, or a thin coat ; and these they wear during the 
cold rain and wind storms of January and February, and on special 
social occasions, 

Daring the period of preparing the soil for transplanting rice 
the men frequently wear nothing at the middle except. the girdle. 

In and out of the pueblo they work carrying loads of manure 
from the hog-pens to the fields, as little concerned or noticed as 
though they wore their breech-cloth, 

All the Igorot, men, women, and children, sleep without breech- 
cloth, skirt, or jacket. Ifa woman owns a blanket, she may use it 
as a covering when the nights are cold. All wear a basket-work 
night-cap, called 4uf'-la2; it is made to fit closely on the head and 
has a small opening at the top. It may be worn to keep the hair 
from snarling, though I was unable to get any reason from the 
Igorot for its use, save the common explanation that it was worn 
by their ancestors, 

Woman's Choruine 

From infancy to the age of eight and very often ten: years the 
little girls are naked ; not infrequently one sees about the pueblo a 
girl of a dozen years entirely nude, However, practically all girls 
from about five years, and also all women, have blankets which are 
worn when it is cold, as it almost invariably is after sunset, though 
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no pretence is made to cover their nakedness with them, During 
the day this pi’-/ay, or blanket, is seldom worn except in the dance ; 
I have never seen women or girls dance without it (see plate xxx, 1). 
The blankets of the girls are usually small and white with a blue 
stripe down each side and through the middle; they are called 
kúd-pas!.. In Bartig, Agawa, and Tulubin the flayed  tree-bark: 
blanket is worn ; and in Kambulo, east of Barlig, woven bark-fiber 
blankets are made which sometimes come to Bontoc, 

Before a girl puts on her /u:fid", or woven bark-fiber skirt; at 
about eight or ten years of age, she at tímes wears simply the nar- 
row girdle, later worn to hold up the skirt. ‘The woman's skirt is 
both shortand narrow (see plate xxxt1, 2). Tt usually extends from 
below the navel to near the knees; it opens on the side, and is 
frequently so scant and narrow that one leg is exposed as the per- 
son walks, the only part of the body covered on that side: being 
under the girdle or tod’-£2s—a woven band about four inches wide 
passing twice around the body. The woman sometimes wears the 
braided bejuco girdle, 44, worn by the men (sec woman on right 
in plate xxxi, 1). 

The skirt or /u-fid", and. the girdle or tod'-£tr are the extent of. 
woman's ordinary clothing. For some months after the mother 
gives birth to a child she wears an extra girdle wrapped tightly 
about her, over which the skirt is worn as usual, During the last 
few weeks of pregnancy the woman may leave off her skirt entirely, 
wearing simply her blanket over one shoulder and about her body. 
Women wear breech-cloths during menses 

During the period when the water-soaked soil of the sementer& 
is turned for transplanting rice, the women engaged in such 
labor generally lay aside their skirts. Sometimes they retain’ a 
girdle and tuck an apron of camote leaves or of weeds under it 
before and behind (sce plate xxx, 1, 2). 1 have frequently come 
"pon women entirely naked climbing up and down the steep stone 
terrace walls of their sementeras while weeding them, and also at 
the clay pits where Samoki women get their earth for making pot- 
tery. In May, 1903, it rained hard every afternoon for two or 
three hours in Bontoc pueblo, and at such times the women when 
out of doors uniformly removed their clothing. They worked im 
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the fields and went therefrom nude to their dwellings, wearing on 
their heads while in the trail either their long basket-work rain pro- 
tector or a head-covering of camote vines —under which reposed 
their skirts in anı effort to keep them dry- Sometimes while passing 
our house en route from the field to the pueblo, the women wore the 
girdle with its camote-vine apron, called pay-pay. Often no girdle 
was worn, but the women held a small bunch of leaves against the 
body in liew of an attached apron ; sometimes, however, their hands 
were occupied with their burdens —and their nudity seemed not to 
trouble them in the least, 

‘The women remove their skirts; they say, because they usually 
possess only one at a time, and they prefer to travel naked in the 
rain and while working in the wet sementeras rather than sit in a 
wet skirt when they reach home. 

Few women in the Bontoc area wear jackets or waists. Those 
to the west, toward the province of Lepanto, frequently wear short 
‘ones, open in front without fastening, and having quarter sleeves. 
Those women also wear somewhat longer skirts than do the Bontoc 
women, 

Tn Agawa and nearby pueblos to the west, and in Barlig and 
vicinity to the east, the women make and wear flayed bark jackets 
and skirts. From Barlig bark jackets and skirts for women come 
in trade to Tulubin; they are not simply sheets of bark, but the 
bark is strengthened by a coarse reinforcement of a warp sewed or 
quilted in, 

Many of the woman's skirts and girdles woven west of Bontoc 
pueblo are made also of the Ilokano cotton, The skirts and girdles 
of Bontoc pueblo and those found. commonly eastward are entirely 
of bark production. Four varieties. of plants yield the threads; 
the inner. bark is gathered and then spun or twisted on the naked 
thigh under the palm of the hand. All weaving in Igorot-land is 
done by the woman with the simplest kind of loom, such as is 
scattered the world over among primitive people. 


Owsoix anp PURPOSE OF CLOTHING: 
The reason forthe Igorot's adoption of the scant clothing which 
he wears does not appear in any of the five motives which are com- 
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monly assigned for the adoption of clothing, namely, need for 
clothing as a protection against climatic conditions; desire for 
** dress " or decoration ; sense of shame; desire to attract curiosity 
by concealing a part of the body ; and imitation of more cultured 
peoples. 

In regard to the adoption of clothing as a protection against the 
climate, it must be noted that none of the man's clothing affords 
any protection whatever; that the skirt of the woman is very 
scanty, covering only a small part of the person, and that not the 
sensitive lungs or stomach—over which the blanket is worn as 
clothing. It barely covers the abdomen, the buttocks, and, im- 
perfectly, the thighs. In the heavy rains the wearer comes far 
short of using her skirt as clothing — she removes it to keep it dry. 

The clothing certainly was not adopted for esthetic reasons, 
since all of their own manufacture is uniformly of as lifeless and 
dirty a color as any cloth ever invented. Now and then a few 
threads of a very dull brown are woven into the skirt and girdle, 
but they are scarcely noticeable. 

Even to-day the Bontoc men and women exhibit no shame 
before their fellow Igorot when, while at work in the sementeras, 
they remove their clothing to keep it clean or dry. At no time 
does the woman manifest shame regarding her always naked 
breast. As a psychological phenomenon shame induced by naked- 
ness is impossible to a naked folk who see only naked people. The 
sense of shame alone never caused a primitive people to adopt its 
first form of covering for the person. 

There are common social facts standing abruptly in the face of 
the theory that the clothing was adopted to create sexual feeling. 
Girls to-day effect the skirt before puberty. The Igorot do not 
notice the nudity of their children, and the skirt is worn by the girl 
before there is any natural manifestation of womanhood. All 
unmarried women and men, and the majority of married ones, pull 
out the pelvic hair, and the reason assigned by them is that they 
do it in order that they will not be noticeable when they work or 
travel naked; they wish to appear like the children, they say. 
Again in this connection we must note the social 
institution, the o ár (this is a trial-marriage institution), with its (ree- 
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dom and liberty of intimacy between the sexes. In reality there 
appears to be little need for women in Bontoc to allure men through 
their curiosity. 

It does not seem probable that the clothing is commonly an 
imitation: of other people, as of the Christian Hokano, lt is of 
Bontoc manufacture ; all the plants yielding the bark from which 
the thread is spun are in the Bontoc area — nothing is borrowed, 
apparently. To-day the Bontoc women prefer their own skirts to 
those of cotton they are able to buy from the pueblos to the west ; 
and the Bontoc skirt is widespread throughout the area — of which 
it seems to be a natural product. Of course, the present woven 
bark skirt was very probably everywhere preceded by the skirt. of. 
flayed bark which is still worn in some pueblos of the area. 

The use of the girdle around a man’s waist as a means of attach- 
ing to the otherwise naked. person some light but considerable pos- 
session would be very natural. A stick pushed through under the 
girdle, just as the battle-ax is carried to-day, is secure; it can 
hardly work out unnoticed, T believe the girdle was first worn to 
secure some such possession. Afterward the permanency of the 
girdle ensued, not only as a means of carrying possessions, but be- 
cause of the feeling of strength it is commonly believed to give. It 
was worn from the response — universal among men who lift bur- 
dens, who go long distances afoot, and who frequently miss a meal 
—to girt up one’s loins, The Igorot says he wears the girdle be- 
cause it makes him stronger, and with it he can travel faster and 
farther, 

When small things were needed to be borne about constantly, 
the bag (say, first, the bladder of a slain animal) would come into 
service. It could readily be carried tucked under the girdle; a good 
place to put it is directly in front—just where the Bontoc man 
usually carries his; at either side it is in the way of the hands and 
arms, and would be more readily lost by being pulled off in the 
forest; at the back itis not so accessible, The bag undoubtedly 
preceded the breech-cloth, since to-day many of the old men in the 
culture area wear nothing except the girdle and the bag hanging in 
front of the body, and the breech-cloth is worn more often as an 
apron than asa breech-cloth, The partial hiding of a man's genitals 
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by the bag-pocket would in time become conventional; hence the 
use of the brecch:cloth as an apron, since it is generally no more 
of a covering than is the bag. From the partial covering to the 
more complete covering with the breech-cloth, worn asa breech- 
cloth, is a natural step; and doubtless contact with the Spaniards 
in Bontoc and with others wearing more clothing than a scanty 
apron had to do with this completer covering. 

From what the little basket-work hat developed can not be 
said; perhaps it came from a simple string around the head to 
hold the hair from falling, It îs worn entirely by long-haired men, 
The long hair of the Bontoc man is not only bound close to his 
head by the 4u4'-/dng, but the long ends are generally tucked 
under and into the hat, thus further confining it, The short-haired 
men at the western side of the arca use the head-band to confitie the 
hair which otherwise would be constantly in the face, as it is cut 
six or eight inches long. The short-haired man of the Quiangan 
area, with his “mushroom hair-cut, wears neither hat nor head 
band; since his hair is not long enough to disturb him. 

Itis believed the sué’-ling may have developed as a pocket. 
from ‘the narrow head-band, since the man's pipe is invariably put 
away in te sung, as also are his tobacco and matches, if he 
has them, The man who wears the head-band habitually tucks his 
pipe under it also, as he sometimes does small amounts of tobacco, 
but it offers little space for such effects. 

The decoration of the 4% ling with dog's teeth, pearl. shell. 
from the sea coast, human hair, army buttons, brass wire, etc, and 
the red, yellow, brown, and black colors employed in its weaving, is 
amafterdevelopment The typical hat of Bontoc pueblo is uncol- 
ored and unadomed, except that it often has two or three small 
brass-wire rings attached to the outer surface. 

The woman's rain-protector had its origin in utility as a cloth- 
ing; ко, also, probably the blanket owes its origin to the need for 
clothing. 

The jacket worn west of Bontoc pueblo is believed to have been 
adopted largely in imitation of other people of a higher culture: 
Where it is worn among the Igorot to-day in the Bontoc area there 
is an utter absence of shame regarding the exposure of the breasts: 
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In some Igorot sections it may have originated independently as a 
clothing, but there is no evidence that it originated either in response 
to a feeling of shame or from a desire to attract the attention of men, 

The skirt and the girdle are woman's most constant clothing. 
‘There is an explanation which offers a reason why the Bontoc 
woman might have adopted her skirt; it is a reason which seems 
to me not at all improbable ; if it applies there, it may elsewhere, 

To-day the woman during menses wears a breech-cloth ; during 
the time she wears it she will not remove her skirt either to keep it 
clean or dry. If at any time, even at the ford across the river, 
where both sexes uncover themselves as a matter of course, men 
should see women wearing only the breech-cloth, they would rid- 
icule them, consequently women are sensitive about exposing them- 
selves with it, They say the breech-cloth is worn for cleanliness. 
May it not have been worn periodically for cleanliness before the 
skirt was worn? If so, then, as now, man's attention would have 
been drawn to the woman at a time when, almost universally, prim- 
itive people consider their women unclean and unattractive, Inas- 
much as no tabu is placed on woman by the Bontoc Igorot at these 
periods of her life (she works, eats, and sleeps as usual), the fact 
of her condition, whether with or without the breech-cloth, would 
be observed by her usual companions. As it is to-day, the skirt 
keeps her secret by hiding the breech-clotb. 

A reason for the skirt, then, that seems to harmonize with all 
the facts and conditions of its use, and the use of the breech-cloth, is 
thatit was adopted to hide an embarrassing condition after the breech- 
cloth was worn periodically for the sake of personal cleanliness, 

The Christianized Tagalog woman of Manila to-day wears a 
“ tap/-ts"” —a dark colored, generally black, skirt, open at the side 
or in front, extending from the waist to below the knees (see plate 
xxxi). The "/ap'-t'' is worn over her other skirt or skirts ; it is 
her outer garment, and to-day a woman is almost never seen on the 
strect without it: She seldom avails herself of the breech-cloth 
during menstruation, but wears instead the dark-colored “ apts" 
for the avowed purpose of concealing any possible obtrusive evi- 
dence of periodicity. This '*/2//-15," so named, is worn by the 
Christianized Tagalog, Ilokano, and Bikol women of Luzon, as well 
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as elsewhere in the archipelago by some other Christian women. 
Among the Ilokano women of the Ilokos provinces it is frequently 
the only nether garment worn. The Igorot of Tokos Sur and of 
Lepanto-Bontoc provinces, and the Tinguian, at Teast of the pro- 
vince of Ilokos Sur, wear the ‘ap’-ts as the sole nether garment. 
And the /a’-ftd, the Bontoc skirt, is the primitive " /2//-15" ; it ia 
simply considerably less ample than the one worn in Manila, both 
in length and breadth. It is also less ample than the /ap/-ts of the 
Tinguian and the Lepanto Igorot, who have doubtless been in- 
fuenced by the longer garment of the neighboring Hokano. In 
fact, the Bontoc skirt is now also gradually lengthening, through 
the same influence, though still woven of the same bark fiber and 
still the product of Bontoc home industry, The lengthening skirt 
is shown in plate xxx, 3- 

Here, then, we have the £op/-ts—a nether garment — worn by. 
the women of the primitive Malayan stock of the archipelago. 
With some it is the only nether garment worn, with others it has 
survived for three centuries even after the wearer dons beneath it 
several European garments, as white underskirts and an overskirt. 
Tt survived because, as the Tagalog says, it has to-day a specific 
function — one which, it is maintained, was the cause of its adoption 
by the primitive Malayan woman, It is doubtless also worn to-day 
by some Tagalog women chiefly because it is customary; this 
would inevitably be true if its use was persisted in after several 
nether garments were commonly worn, 

n conclusion, it is believed the first clothing of the Bontoc area 
had its origin in a utility other than protection against the climate; 
it had its origin outside the desire for " dress," outside the sense of 
shame, or the desire to attract attention to sex life, and it did not 
originate in imitation, The man's clothing originated in utility —a 
convenience for carrying with him, attached to his body, constantly. 
desired possessions. The woman's clothing originated because of 
a monthly condition, 

Same time in the development of primitive woman the fact of 
menstruation first caused some of them to clothe their bodies. In 
the Philippine archipelago alone some women seem to have answered 
that demand by the use of the breech-cloth, others by the apron, 
others by the pantaloons, and still others by use of the skirt, 


PUBESCENCE—A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By C. WARD CRAMPTON 


‘At any one of the ages of ten to sixteen years, great variation 
may be noted in all measurements of boys, bodily and mental, The 
averages, means, and percentile grades so often used to designate 
the values of these groups afford us but little evidence of the char- 
acter of the series. Most series of measurements of any one year 
exhibit, in addition to a wide range of variation, an atypical curve 
of frequency, suggesting a bimodal type and hence the inclusion of 
two or more sub-groups in the series. This is due, in very great 
part, to the difference in age at which boys arrive at puberty; for 
example, the group of the age 14.5 will include those who have and 
those who have not yet reached puberty. This was noted by the 
writer about four years ago, after several years" experience in taking 
measurements of male adolescents, when means were sought to sep- 
arate these two classes and to compare their characteristic features 
for statistical purposes. 

To this end an indication was sought by which the advent of 
puberty could be marked definitely. This was found to be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the approach of sex maturity is gradual, cover- 
ing several months. The best indication at hand, and one that could 
be easily recognized, is the appearance and growth of the pubic hair. 
This again is a slow process, and admits of classification into stages, 
as follows: 

1. Prepubeseent, No pubic alr. 

э. Pubeent- —— ay Hair present, straight (not curled or kinked), unpigmented. 

h, Hair present, straight (pot curled or kinked), pigmented. 

3, Post-pubescent... Hair present, kinked and curled. 

This classification gives three stages by which we may deter- 
mine three groups, The division of the second class (the pubes- 
cent) into two sub-groups has not been worked over, as the data 
are not yet sufficient to enable a determination of their different 

795 
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characteristics, This classification, we believe, is a fundamental 
опе and one on which all measurements of these ages (9 to 18 
years) should be based. It is an index to the physiological age, 
and as such is more significant than the age in years. It should be 
taken into consideration in all classifications for statistical and edu- 
cational purposes, 

The tentative results of the present study are based on observa- 
tions of more than 1,200 students in the first year grade of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City, and for the greater 
part are records of different students. ‘The mean age for the class 
is 14.5; the total variation is from 11 to 18 years, The year 
groups of ages 13, 14, and 15 were alone large enough to warrant 
extended work on them, and the present report is confined to these. 
alone. 

The frequency of each pubescence group in each age is as 
follows 

















Yer 
oe 15 m 155 
y sh 23% иф 
2 29 34 n 
3 18 a 65 


From this table the average ages and standard variabilities of 
the appearance of the second and third stages have been computed, 
They are: Second stage, 13.5 3- 1.6 years ; third stage, 147 4 1.7 
years. 

A convenient and simple way of arriving at the pubescence 
value of any age for the purpose of comparing statistics taken in 
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different. countries, in city and country, etc, is the following: 
Assign the values one, two, and three, respectively, to the three 
pubescence groups. Multiply each of the percentage frequencies 
by their values and find the total for each year, This gives us what 
we may term the average of pubescence for the age. The result 
also can be produced by the usual method of obtaining the average. 

We would thus find for the early years, before the possible dawn 
of pubescence, 100 percent of the individuals in the first group; 
the index would then be 100, Similarly in the adult ages, where 
all the individuals were in the third group, the index would be 300. 
In the pubescent ages mentioned above, the index, worked out in 
a similar manner, would be for thirteen, 165; for fourteen, 226; 
for fifteen, 249. 

Applying this method to the results of an investigation into the 
birth-place of the parents of the students, the following results were 
obtained : 


Fanos Бом зм тиж Отти таты 





r 5 155 
3 " 28% 
2 39 24 
3 В 48 
Puberty Index 319 





From this study it is apparent that pubescence is later in those 
boys whose parents were born in Germany. A similar result has 
already been determined with reference to the date of menstruation 
in girls. 
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On arranging the results of the series of measurements of the 
last two years, somewhat definite and striking facts were obtained. 
1t was found that the average measurements of weight, strength, 
and height were less in each age for the pre-pubescents than for the 
pubescents, and these were again less than the average of the post- 
pubescents, These variations are shown in the following tables: 
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155 1 38 38.49 
2 45 39.38 
131 49:54 
= cay 205 45.77 
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155 


Marked differences are observed between the pre-pubescents 
and the post-pubescents in these three ages and in all three meas- 
urements, as is shown by the following table: 


Dirreuxscrs 1% AVERAGE 









A Weight (kilos) | нем (ет) 
135 6.56 973 
195 1197 1312 
155 1105. 12.53 


‘The differences are significant, though the series be a small one, 
and the standard deviation high, 

‘The foregoing is a report of only the primary results of an ex- 
tended work along the same lines, including other measurements 
and also the evidence of mental development ; they therefore mark 
only the fist stage, With the accumulation of data the figures 
will doubtless be changed somewhat, but hardly to the degree of 
vitiating the importance of the large differences herein given. The 
report is presented at this early stage of the investigation in order 
that the method outlined may become available for general use, 
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Aboriginal American Basketry- Studies in a Textile Art without Ma- 
chinery. By Oms Turrow Masow, From the Report of the United. 
States National Museum for gos. Washington; 1904. 8*, pp. 
171-548, 248 plates. 

‘This is the crowning work of a life devoted to the study of the arts 
native to America. The thanks of all students of textile art are due to 
Professor Mason for the volume he has given them, and they should con- 
gratulate themselves that such a mass of information is now at their dis- 
posal. A man of less courage and determination, had he suffered the 
ill-health which has been the lot of the author during the last six years, 
would not have attempted such a work, or having attempted it would not 
have felt bound to complete it. Not only should it be recognized that a 
good piece of work has been well done, but that ít has been done under. 
great difficulties, 

"The subject treated is susceptible of two quite different points of 
View. One is that of the vertical plane, the development in time of tex- 
tile art from its crudest beginnings to the most finished and complicated 
products. Such a point of view leads to a science of textiles, It con- 
siders to what extent and in what way the form, structure, and ornamen- 
tation of the product has been conditioned by the materials employed, 
the processes of manufacture resorted to, the use for which the article is 
intended, and the skill and esthetic stage and tendency of the artist, 
‘A larger consideration calls for a survey of the various products of the art 
in an orderly sequence from the fish-weir to the finest laces and woven 
fabrics. "The laws which have brought about this development are to be 
discovered and set forth. The devotee of such a science holda the indi- 
vidual specimens in high regard, 

‘The other view is the horizontal one— the geographical distribution 
of different types of the art over the surface of a continent or the 
globe. Such is the point of view of the mere ethnologist, who may care 
nothing for the structure of man as it is studied by the anatomist, nor for 
the works of man as they are viewed by the student of art, nor yet for the 
growth and development of language to which the student of linguisties 
devotes himself. The ethnologist studies all these, not for themselvés, 
but for the light which they shed on man himself, his origin, and his 
distribution. 

то 
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Whichever of these views is taken, the subject matter dealt with is 
the same, namely, the material objects, usually museum specimens, and 
information collected concerning them. Professor Mason has succeeded 
in presenting a large amount of material. ‘The specimens, as wholes, 
have been shown by means of very many plates, in the making of which 
recourse has been had to whichever process of reproduction would give 
the desired result without much regard to the expense involved, "The 
individual specimens have. been subjected to minute study, and all their 
technical characters set forth by lucid explanations and numerous text- 
figures. In this matter of deriving information from the specimen itself, 
especially in regard to technique, our author evidently has no equal. 

“The information collected concerning these specimens has been given 
in several chapters: One of the most important of these is that on the 
materials employed in. basketry, written by Е. Y, Coville, a botanist of 
eminence who has especially interested himself in the uses which the 
natives of America have made of the plant world. Other chapters are 
devoted to the harvesting and preparation of the materials, the Indian's 
view of his decorations, and the uses to which baskets are put. Very 
much of this information is made available for the first time. It has 
accumulated at the National Museum incidental to the acquiring of the 
specimens themselves, has! been obtained by a wide and long-continued 
correspondence carried on for the purpose by the author, oF has been 
quoted from various works, It is a matter of regret that some of this 
information is not wholly trustworthy. Except where the name and 
standing of the person quoted is sufficient guaranty, the student who 
would use this information must verify it, or have it verified by a trained 
investigator in the field. 

‘The general arrangement and treatment given this material by the 
‘author seems to indicate that he has the first point of view as the con- 
trolling influence in his work rather than the second. ‘This fs borne out 
by the subtitle which he has given his paper, “Studies in a Textile Art 
without Machinery." When looked at from this standpoint, the result, 
‘as worked out in the first section of the paper, brings a feeling of satisfac- 
tion to the reader and the student, and it is hoped to the author as well. 
Unless some fature investigations bring to light new forms of basketry and. 
new methods of manufacture, Professor Mason's treatment of basketry as 
a textile art will remain the one adequate presentation of the subject. 

As much cannot be said of the part of the paper which treats of the 
ethnic varieties of basketry. Profesor Mason scems to have lacked for 
‘such a treatment the proper point of view and the necessary experience. 
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Perhaps, too, he did not have ак hand'all the material required. For the 
treatment of the subject according to the first view, a specimen of each 
and every type of basket as to material, size and shape, manner of making, 
and ornamentation is required ; for the second it is necessary to have 
all these and to have them from every culture area in which they are 
found, or at least to know whether they exist in such culture areas or not. 
It is doubtful whether either studies or collections have reached the stage 
that would furnish this material. ‘The culture areas should be marked off 
with as great definiteness as possible, and with regard, at first at least, to 
basketry only. ‘The man who does: this work must understand. first and 
above all things that while men may be clamified according to their 
physical characteristics, material products, and language, that these bases 
of classification must be kept separate from each other. Because the 
Navaho happen to speak a language akin to-that heard in Alaska, one 
must not expect them to have skulls of the same shape nor houses of. the 
same character. 

But it is nothing against the present work that one point of view his 
predominated the other in its treatment, nor is it anything to be laid to. 
the charge of the author that he isa man who loves the specimens which he 
handles and has come to understand from them how they were made and 
‘why — that he bas the vertical view with its relation to man’s present and 
future, He needs no other commendation for his work than that which 
the work gives. P. E. GODDARD. 


Life and Culture of the Hupa. By Puwy EaxtE GoppAxp. University 
of California Publications ; American Archeology and’ Ethnology, 
Vol. 1, No, 1. Berkeley: 1903. 8°, 88 pp., 3o plates. 

Hupa Texts. By Pixy Earnie Gopparp, University of California 
Publications; American Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. Í, No. 2. 
Berkeley: 1904. B9, 290 pp. 
ln ihe considerable development of anthropological investigation 

which kas taken place in this country during the last two decades, 

the Indians of California and Oregon have received scant attention as 
compared with those of the Plains or the Southwest. Since Stephen 

Powers Tribes of California, which appeared in 1877, almost nothing, 

until very recently, has been published on the Indians of this area, 

Powers! work, while creditable under the circumstances, was the result of 

A hasty investigation of an immense area by one trained more in the 

school of journalism than of science, Therefore, although containing 
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much that, in its general outlines, later and more detailed study confirms, 
it includes many inaccuracies and misleading or highly colored statements. 
With the publication of Dr Goddard's two papers on the Hupa, however, 
we have what jt is to be hoped is the beginning of a series of careful 
studies of the different stocks of Indians in the California-Oregon area. 
The papers form the first volume of the publications of the new Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University of California —a department 
which was founded and whose work has been carried on by the liberality 
of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. 

In the first of the two papers Dr Goddard has given an admirable 
although brief account of the general culture of the Hupa, an isolated 
section of the much scattered Athapascan stock, residing in the valley of 
the lower Trinity in northwestern California. After describing briefly 
the environment in which the Hupa live, and giving a summary of the 
history of their contact with the whites, an account of the houses, dress, 
food, occupations, and social and religious life of the people is pre- 
sented, "The type of the Hupa house is common to several other stocks 
in the immediate vicinity, and recalls somewhat the type characteristic of 
the coast northward to Columbia river, and even the more elaborate and 
larger houses of the Northwest coast. Besides the dwelling house, how- 
tver, the Hupa have a larger sweat-house, or assembly house, which with 
its earthen roof suggests the circular, earth-covered lodges found widely 
throughout California and other parts of the country. 

"The clothing of the women is very characteristic of this eulture-area, 
consisting of both aprons and skirts of buckskin, often profusely orma- 
mented with long fringes, which are themselves decorated with grass 
braiding, beads, pine-puts, dentalia, and abalone. Although a consider- 
able portion of the food supply of the Hupa was obtained by fishing or 
hunting, vegetable foods were very important, and of these the acom, as 
throughout California, takes first place. In describing the preparation of 
the acorn-flour, it is to be noted that Dr Goddard speaks only of far 
stones as being used with the milling-baskets, and nowhere are the stone 
mortars, commonly supposed to be used for this purpose, referred to in 
this connection. It is thus evident that here, as almost throughout Cali- 
fornia, even in the regions where hundreds of these mortars exist, that 
they are not used for pounding acorns or seeds, in fact are not used for 
any but ceremonial purposes by the present Indians, nor have they been 
so used within traditional times. 

"The basketry of the Hupa is exclusively of the twined variety, and the 
materials used and process of manufacture employed are described in 

p 
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some detail, Except for some geometrical carving on the handles of 
spoons the art instincts find expression only ín basketry designs. These 
designs are almost wholly geometrical. The individual figures and come 
binations of these have names, many of which have animal meanings, 
such as ‘rattlesnake nose j others are merely descriptive, as “sharp 
and slanting,’ A number of these designs occur among other stocks in 
different parts of the coast region, but a discusion of them must await 
the appearance of the paper on the designs of this whole area, announced 
as in preparation by Dr A- L Kroeber. ‘The media’ of exchange and. 
measures of value are dentalia and woodpecker scalp. "his subject is 
of special importance here, owing to the great extent to which money 
and wealth influence the social structure, 

‘The Hupa possess many elaborate regulations for women at puberty, 
child-birth, etc., many of which regulations are common to a number of 
the stocks lying to the eastward. Marriage was formerly a matter of pure 
purchase, and on the purchase price paid for his mother, a man’s stand- 
ing in the community largely depended. 

‘The social organization was loose, the village was the only unit, and 
no trace whatever is to be found of a gentile system. The head-man of 
the village was he who was the richest, and his son, by inheriting his 
possessions, became head-man after him, unless some other person in the 
‘meantime had secured a larger share of wealth. In their games, village 
played against village, ‘The main gambling game was that familiar over. 
quite a large area in this portion of the coast, in which one of a numer- 
ош bundle of small, thin sticks is marked with a ring about the center, 
and the position of this ace," whether in one or the other of the halves 
into whiich the whole bunch is divided, must be guessed. 

‘The theory of disease among the Hupa seems to be on the whole the 
usual one, but one of the methods of cure is apparently unique. In addi- 
tion to the shamans who extract *' pains" by sucking, etc, there are 
‘others who by the repetition of certain formula: are supposed to effect a 
cure. These formulæ consist as a rule of the recounting of the first case of 
the trouble among the “first people,” of the search for à medium of heal- 
ing or cure, the recovery of the fitst patient, and a prayer to the inventor 
of the cure, The formula is generally accompanied by the nse of some 
herb, which, however, is either non-medicinal or ís used so that it can 
produce по medicinal effect. In the Hupa Texts a considerable number 
of these formule are given, and they form one of the most interesting of 
the contributions which Dr Goddard has made, 

n their care of the dead the Hupa employed burial almost exclu- 
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sively. Property and money were buried with the body as a rule, and fir- 
ther offerings were placed about the grave. The greater ceremonies of the 
people are confined to three dances, known respectively as the Winter 
Dance, the Summer or White Deer Skin Dance, and the Fall or Jumping 
Dance. lm the second of these, quite elaborate ornaments were used, 
consisting chielly of woodpecker scalps attached to strips of buckskin, and 
a netted strip worn as a head-dress, often fringed with feathers. Skins of 
white deer were alio an important feature of the dance. These various 
dances were supposed to have been instituted by the gods, and are always 
held ina certain sequence at definite spots along the river, This close 
association of the ceremonies with definite places is quite characteristic of 
this culture-area, 

‘The myths of the Hupa, given as texts with translation, in the 
second paper, are of great interest, as no material has heretofore been ac- 
cessible from this region. А characteristic feature of Hupa mythology is 
the virtual lack of any true creation myths or creator, Yimantuwinayai, 
“the one lost across the ocean," together with the Kixunai, or first 
people, come into being spontaneously, and the former merely finds and 
frees the various foods for the use of mankind, who are to come after the 
“frst people"! shall have disappeared from this world. Before these 
ancestors of the Hupa appear on the scene, Yimantuwinayai and the 
Kixunai leave for the world beyond the ocean or above the sky, and with 
the coming of man the mythical times abruptly end. In the tales told of 
the doings of Yimantuwinayai and the Kixunai occur many incidents 
which are found quite widely distributed in other parts of this general 
area, and also of the continent at large, Similarities are most marked in 
some cases with types more developed to the north, in other cases types 
familiar in the south or in the basin arca may be noted. To the linguis- 
tie student the Hupa Texts will be most welcome, as they afford almost the 
first satisfactory material for a study of any Athapascan language. When 
the promised papera on the Morphology and Phonology are forthcoming, 
these texts will be sure to be studied with the greatest interest. The 
advisability of such extensive hyphenation as is here used is open to ques- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that in farther publications the forms will be 
given without this unnatural separation, convenient though it may be in 
some ways. 

The account given in these two papers of the life and culture of the 
Hupa forms the first satisfactory account of a Californian stock which has 
yet appeared, "The culture of the Hupa may be taken as toa large extent 
typical of that of the whole northwestern corner of the state (occupied by 
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the Athapascan, Wishosk, Yurok, Karok, and Chimariko linguistic groups), 
a culture quite sharply differentiated from that of the remainder of the 
state, but presenting some points of similarity to that found along the 
coast to the northward. In most respects, however, this northwestern. 
portion of California possesses a unique form of culture, for further details 
of which these studies by Dr Goddard must make all ethnologists eager- 
Колмо В. хдк 


Publicatimen aus dem Koniglichen Ethnegraphischen Museum 2 Dresden. 
Herausgegeben mif. Unterstützung der Generaldirebtion der Коб 
lichen. Sammlungen far Kunst und Wissenschaft <u Drisden eon А. 
B. Maeyer. Band XIV. A.B. Mevex und O, Rucirim. Celt 
{: Sammlung der Herren Dr Paul und Dr Frits Sarasin sus den 
Jalren 1893-1896... Anhang: Die Bogens, Strich, Punkt- wni 
‘Spiralornamenti von Celebes. Mit 29 Tafeln, 17 Textabbildungen 
und 1 Кане. Dresden: Verlag von Stengel & Co., 1903. 

‘To those acquainted with the superb folio publications of the Royal 
Ethnographic Museum in Dresden, it is sufficient to say that Volume XIV 
does not fall below the highest standard hitherto attained by the series. 

As indicated by the title, this work is based on the ethnographic col- 
lection made by Drs Paul and Fritz Sarasin during their first expedition 
to Celebes, aod numbering 543 specimens. For means of comparison, 
the authors have added 666 pieces from the Dresden Museum, The 
Celebes collections of the museums in Berlin, Leipzig, and Rotterdam 
were also kindly placed at their disposal, The Sarasin collection, with 
the exception of about roo pieces left at the Dresden Museum, is now ín. 
the Municipal Museum of Basel, 

‘The title “ Celebes 1"? was chosen because the authors hope soon to 
prepare a volume describing the Celebes collection, numbering 1,200 
pieces, im the Dresden Museum, to be called “Celebes I, ‘The 
appearance of the latter, and the publication of the material collected by 
the Sarasin brothers on their second expedition (1901-1903) to Celebes, 
will add much to a literature even now comparatively rich. 

Practically all the names of places occurring in the text are to be 
found on the excellent map, which is based om the Sarasin orographic 
map published in rgo! As regards Middle Celebes, the works of N. 
Adriani and A. C. Kruijt have been accepted as authority on all points 
relating to geographical and tribal names, 


V Materislirn ku Nuls eséMehe der [niel Colchos, Wd. IV. 
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The arrangement of subject-matter anil plates is excellent. The main 
island is divided into North, Middle, East, and South Celebes. North 
Celebes, for example, is subdivided into seven districts: Minahasss, Bóla- 
ing-Mongondow, Bolaing Uki, Bintauna, Gorontalo, Paguat, and Bool, 
‘The ethnographic material from each district is treated under such heads 
as wearing apparel, ornaments, weapons, tobacco and betel utensils, 
house furniture, hunting and trapping, woven goods, pottery, fishing, 
toys and musical instruments, religion, and burial, In like manner each 
plate is limited to a special district and generally to a single class of 
objects. Again, the various specimens arc constantly associated with 
their page, catalogue, and figure (plate) numbers, so that each can be 
followed with perfect ease from text to plate, and from either to catalogue 
or table of contents as the case may be. The text being comparatively 
Jul, and. the illustrations unusually fine, the volume may be regarded as 
a good substitute for a well-labeled museum. 

There is, however, one criticism to be made of both text and figures, 
which is suggested by a study of tbe basketry specimens. American 
writers, notably Mason, have gone s0 thoroughly into the art of Indian 
basketry as to establish firm foundations fora comparative study of the 
art over all the world. The reviewer was, therefore, somewhat disap- 
pointed to find that several of the baskets were figured on so small a acale. 
as to make it impossible to determine the weave. Nor does the text 
supply the deficiency, as it is silent in regard to this character. 

The costliness of plates, coupled with the desire to figure as many 
specimens as possible, is accountable for the reduction in the size of 
figures. In one instance (plate xxv, figs. s, 6), however, the difficulty 
might have been overcame by showing only the extremities of the adjoin- 
ing spears, and eliminating as much of their shafts аз was of uniform 
pattem. Another method would have been to show a bit of the basket 
in detail as.a text-Ggure. "This is precisely what was done in one case 
(text fig. 14) with much success. ‘The statement, on page tx9 b, that 
specimens bearing the catalogue numbers 562, 328, 155, And 394 are 
all woven in the same manner, js open to question. 

The Celebes natives are evidently skilled in the art of weaving — more. 
so than in the potter’s art, yet they do not seem to have mustered its 
range of possibilities to the same extent as have the aboriginal Americans. 
‘The materials used by Celebes natives in basket making include bamboo, 
шап, liana, palm leaf, bast, grass, and arenga fiber (sago palm). 

Since the authors are conversant with the literature pertaining not 
only to Celebes but also to the whole of Indonesia, the work abounds in. 
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valuable references, ‘Their command and intimate knowledge of the 
ethnographic materials from those regions is manifested in their ability 
to point out the distribution of certain types through various island 
groups — specimens from the Philippines being often referred to by way. 
of comparison. Nowhere docs this wide survey of the field in question 
appear more striking than in tbe supplement, devoted to a study of the 
origin, development, and distribution of the motives used in ornamen- 
tation, In the closing chapter, the spiral and the widely distributed 
cruciate floral omamentation are traced to a common origin, and the 
hope is expressed that the present contribution, modestly described as à 
mere mite (Stherflein), may serve as a stimulus to similar work among 
other peoples, and particularly in the field of prehistoric and classical 
archeology, Gronax Grant MacCunpy. 


уай йез variations des os ди «гале de I'homme et de eur signification au 
point de vue de l'anthropologie zoologique, Par M. ix Dr A. F, LE 

Doumx. Preface de M. ux Provesseun EbwUxp Puma, Paris: 

Vigot Frères, 1903; 8°, xv, 400 pp. 

In this treatise the anthor, who is well known by a similar work on 
human muscles, endeavors to collate much of the extensive and widely 
scattered literature concerning variations, and their causes, in eranial bones, 
to which he adda bis own observations, critical remarks, and conclusions, 
‘The bones treated are the occipital (pages 1-100), parietal (pages ror 
141), frontal (pages 142-215), ethmoid (pages 216-244), sphenoid. 
(pages 245-292), and temporal (pages 293-34). The bones of the 
face the author has reserved for a future publication, Pages i-xy contain 
а preface with errata and addenda, and pages 351-467 the conclusions, 

Tn dealing with each bone the author passes over its anatomical de- 
scription, ax well as that of ts development and comparative anatomy, 
‘commencing at once with the variations in its several parts, References 
to embryology and comparative anatomy are made in connection with the 
‘more important or better known anomalies. ‘The descriptive part of the 
anomalies or variations themselves is often restricted, or even wholly 
omitted. The skull as a whole, the most interesting questions con- 
cerning its forms, as well: as those of its angles, curves, capacity, and 
compensations, are not included, nor is a discusion of the modifications 
of cranial bones due: to mechanical, pathological, or gross teratological 
causation to be found. Craniometric data and sexual differences receive 
‘but scant attention ; much more space, however, is devoted to racial dis. 
tribution of many of the special features treated, The cranial variations 
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considered by the author are classiñed, etiologically, as follows: x, Re- 
versive varistions; 2, Variations due to vascular, nerve, meningeal, 
tendon, or glandular impression; 3, Nonteversive modifications due to 
appearance of supplementary bones ; 4, Variations of mechanical origin 
(including variation by adaptation, i. e. progressive adaptations). 

Notwithstanding the somewhat encyclopedic character of the work, 
there will be found in it a mumber of new and valuable observations. 
‘The conclusions of Professor Le Double are generally erudite and often 
‘correct; but in some instances — for example, the explanation of the per- 
foration of the olecranon fosa (p. 353), the cmises of metopism (pp. 
359-361), etc.— they can not be taken as final, and in others the stu- 
dent will regret the lack of detailed substantiation. 

On the whole, the work will prove useful, but will not fully satisfy stu- 
dents of the anomalies of the cranial bones, although it is the first and most 
important effort toward a résumé of the whole subject. An extensive bibli- 
ography adds value to tife book, Маз Нколёкл, 


North Queensland Ethnography > Bulletin No. 7 Domestic Implements, 
Arte and Manufactures. By Warren E, Roti, Brisbane: Gov. 
ernment Print, 1904. 4°; 34 рр. 258 figures in 26 plates. 

‘This pamphlet sustains the great merit of its predecessors. In sixty- 
nine sections, of greater or Jess length, the author describes or labels the 
materials, tools, and. processes in wood-working, fire-making, shell and 
bone work, leather-making, pigments, flint-chipping, netting, spinning, 
water technic, packing, fishing implements, and throwing.sticks. Each 
activity is illustrated with excellent outline drawings, making the art per- 
fectly intelligible. ‘The method of these bulletins is most praiseworthy. 
If in each savage area some one would imitate Mr Roth, ote would have 
under his hand for study and comparison the useful material in all the 
museum of the world, O. T Mason, 





Antropometria. Por TELRSFORO DE ARANEADI, Citedrdtits 4¢ l4 Uni- 
versidad de Barcelona. (Manuales Soler, XXXV.) Barcelona: 
Sucesores de Manvel Soler, 1903. 34°, 184 рр, 21 fige. 

‘This little manual, designed chiefly for beginners, deals in a rather 
pleasing way with the principal abthropologíc measurements and indices. 
‘The author endeavors to present also, in condensed form, the chief 
‘scientific results of these measurements, but in rhis he i mach less suc- 
овец. The text ix greatly crowded, and it cannot be said thar all the 
data used are beyond criticism. Atā Hronka, 
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[Nor Author especially those whose ticles. appear in journals and. other 
serials fot atively devoted to anthropology, will greatly ad this department of, the 
American Anthropolgivt by sending direct to Dr A. Y. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Masacbusett, U, S, A., reprints or copies of much studies wr they may dese 
to have noticed in these pages — EDITOX.] 
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University of California Researches in Egypt. — Full reports have 
been received of the successful work during 1903-04 of the Egyptian 
expedition in charge of Dr George A. Reisner, of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California. ‘The expedition was 
maintained through the generosity of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst and con- 
tinued the explorations of the four previous years. A concession cover- 
ing one third of the field at the great pyramids of Gizeh was granted the 
expedition, the other concessions being held by the Italian and German 
governments, One hundred and cleven native workmen were set to cleat- 
ing the main cemetery on the concession, while twenty-four picked men 
made a preliminary excavation of a small adjacent cemetery, which it was 
necessary to covet later with the soil removed from the larger excavation. 
‘The soil, which was removed by means of a portable railway, was mainly 
drift sand, which appeared to have accumulated without being disturbed 
since soon after the completion of the cemetery at the end of the seven 
teenth dynasty, The cemetery consisted of a large aggregation of mas- 
abes Through the present excavations, in conjunction with those pre- 
viously made by the expedition at other sites, it is now possible to trace 
clearly the development of the mastaba ftom pre-dynastic times ta the sixth 
dynasty. The main cemetery excavated was laid out in the reign of 
Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid in the fourth dynasty, and 
burials continued to be made ín it until the seventh dynasty. Among 
the great mass of valuable material found are six inscribed stelie, a num- 
ber of offering stones of the fourth and fifth dynasties, and a number of 
statues of single persons and couples, Among the earliest of these fig: 
ures, going back to the reign of Cheops, is a white stone head of Ka-nofer 
of remarkably fine execution, two stel: of the lady Nofer and of Кай 
nekht, both of these probably cousins of the king, and a carved and 
painted limestone stela. From a period slightly later is a magnificent 
painted limestone group, Sennuw and his wife, and a seated group in 
white limestone of Hotepi and Renpet-nofret. A finely finished but much 
decayed wooden statue was found leaning against the southern end of a 
Mone coffin, A scribe's palette ín red and black ink on white plaster 
gives a list of kings, gods, and cities. Of special importance are two ins 
scribed and one painted offering chamber. 
742 
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Excavations were also made by Drs Lythgoe and Mace, under the 
direction of Dr Reisner, at Naga-ed-Dér, One cemetery excavated 
brought to light Coptic mummies, dated by means of coins to the period 
of Justinian. These are of importance on account of the curious method 
of wrapping, and of general interest on account of the finely ornamented 
embroideries with which they are surrounded, Another cemetery at this 
location is remarkable far its antiquity, being in great part pre-dynastic, 
combined with a remarkable state of preservation of the objects found, 
especially of the human remains. A special study is being made of these 
remains by Prof. Elliot Smith, which will furnish important data for the 
further determination of the racial. characteristics of the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Egypt. Valuable collections of pottery, flint knives, beads, orna- 
ments, combs, and other antiquities were obtained here, 

The excavations have been concluded and the valuable collections. 
procured are being packed for shipment to the University, where they 
will form part of the Museum of Anthropology. Dr Reisner and his 
assistants are now at work preparing the results of their explorations for 
publication. It is expected that their reports will occupy several vol- 
‘umes which will appear in the University’s series of publications on Egyp- 
tian Archeology. 


Origin of the Bellacoola, — All students of the North Pacific tribes 
will be glad of any information tending to account for the isolation of 
the Bellacoola from all other Salish, In my article on “The Develop- 
ment of the Clin System and of Secret Societies among the Northwestern 
‘Tribes '" I suggested that the Bellacoola had perhaps reached their present 
country from the interior, pointing out the fact that the Shuswap of the 
interior once approached very much nearer the head of Bellacoola river 
than they do to-day, In the Report of the Ethnological Survey of Canada, 
issued by the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1902, 
however, Mr Charles Hill-Tout has some information of quite different 
purport, According ta him the Kwantlea of lower Fraser river have a 
tradition that, at the time of a great flood, a branch of the Kwantlen 
called Pelgeli “settled on the coast somewhere opposite Alert bay, and 
they assert that this tribe still lives there and speaks the Kwantlen lan- 
guage.’ Although at first inclined to doubt the identity of these people 
with the Bellacoola, Mr Hill-Tout adds in a footnote : 


‘From further inquiries since the above was written T am disposed to 
think this tradition does refer to the Bilpu/a tribe, It will be seen that 


Y American Anthropaiogist, vol. YI, 477-485, 1904. 
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Pelgelí is merely a dialectic variation of Ztlpula. In speaking with the 
Ksoantlen of this tribe | always used the English form Bella Cools. Thin 
doubtless misled my informants, Moreover, it is worthy of note that the 
Bilyula themselves have a tradition connecting them. or their ancestors 
with the Fraser river region, Та tle important myth of. Zofos/nj, the. 
Fraser river is given as the place of his origin. "The term Pe/pelí also. 
occurs in Hidyu/a legends under the form Pe/Many or Palam. It is the 
name of a certain chief in their mythology who possessed a howe der 
crated with abalone shells, the term according to Dr Boas meaning 
‘abalone,’ Among the Awun//am the signification of Pelgeli is forgotten, 

‘This is interesting as corroborating De Boas' conclusion regarding » 
coastal origin for the Bellacool. It mist be remembered, however, that 
the word Bilqila is Kwakiutl, and if Péloeli is the same it must haye been 
learned from them in later years, This might mean that the Kwantlen 
have discovered that they had northern relatives only in very recent times. 
The mere tradition, however, is of interest ouside of any philological 
consideration. In this connection it is important to know which dialect. 
of coast Salish the Hellncoola approximates most closely, 

Another interesting point brought out by the same writer is the rels- 
tionship said to exist between the Nootsak, or Nooksk, of northern 
Washington and the Sk'qo'mic of Burrard inlet and Howe sound; He 
agrees with earlier ethnologist in stating that the Chilliwack tribe did. not 
originally employ a Cowitchin dialect, but does not venture to conjecture 
the affinity of their former speech. Dr Boas has stated, however, that 
this was Nooksak. 

Jos R. SWANTON, 


Cora Dantes. —'The Cora or Nayarit Indians of the ‘Territory of 
Tepic, western Mexico, number about 3,000 persona and may be res 
garded ag one of the more primitive tribes. These people have many 
interesting customs, including some characteristic dances that, so ar as 
known, are not performed among other Indians. Two of these dances, 
known as charaves and sower, both of which the writer observed at 
Guainamota in October, 1901, are performed, in a manner that reminds 
one of the Irish jig, on a box, called /arima, about six feet loni, two feet 
wide, and sixteen inches high, This box, which is hollowed from a 
single log, is taken to a smooth, open space, previously prepared. "The 
music is semi-Indian in character and is creditably "and untiringly 
tendered ty two or three of the natives on a tremendous guitar made in 
Tepic, and on small violins of their own manufacture: ‘The charares and: 
sones are much alike, but are danced to different tunes, Both have lost 
their former ceremonial significance, 
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When the musie commences, a man, or a man anda woman, mount 
the sarima, IF there be a pair, they stand about three feet apart, facing 
each other, The dance consists of a rhythmical stamping with the feet 
On the arima, and is similar to that observed among the Indians north of 
Mexico, except that it is somewhat more varied and lively. The stump- 
ing of the fect on the hollowed log creates a deep, dull, but not unpleas- 
ant sound, which harmonizes well with the music. The dancers alter- 
nately approach each other and. recede, swaying their bodies but little, 
‘This movement is continued until the performers are tired, 

‘These dances are held on special occasions, such as, feasts, or, as in 
the instance witnessed. by the writer, during s visit by strangers, They 
take place in the evening by the light of a bright fire. ‘The dance space 
i almost surrounded by men who squat or sit on stones, and. the circle is 
completed by a smaller group of women, mast of whom wand. The 
men quietly and contentedly smoke cigarettes wrapped with cornhusk, 
but containing so little tobacco that frequent relighting from the fire is 
mecesary, Between the dances the onlookers talk and laugh, but in a 
subdued tone. No directions are given the musicians, who are paid for 
their services by means of a collection, ‘The natural stillness, the pure 
atmosphere, the clear sky, and the Indian throng accentuate the effect 
of the sounding sarima, the weird music, and the motions of the dancers, 
the whole creating an effect not soon forgotten, ln these dances there 
are Spanish element», but enough of the aboriginal remains to make them 
worthy of ethnologic interest. Aue Hrouıêka. 


Robert Singleton Peabody. — We sincerely regret to announce the 
death of Robert Singleton. Peabody, Esquire, at. Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October ist. Mr Peabody, who was a nephew of George 
Peabody and the father af Dr Charles Peabody, Honorary Director of the. 
Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachi- 
setis, wan born in 1837 in Muskingum county, Ohio, where his boyhood 
days were spent amid the prehistoric remains of that locality and where 
his interest im American archeology, which was destined to become 
such an important factor io present day research, was first aroused. The 
spark of boyish enthusiasm over his mysterious finds brightened into 
fame nine years ago, when, through the coöperation of archeologists and 
collectors, Mr. Peabody began, with the nucleus of some two hundred 
specimens gathered long before on his father's farm, the systematic col- 
lection of archeological material from the Ohio valley, the South Atlantic 
and Gulf states, and the Plains, which by 1899 numbered thirty thou- 
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sand objects. In the year last named, steps were taken toward the estab- 
lishment of a permanent’ home for this noteworthy collection, and in. 
April, 1901, the Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy was 
formally and permanently established by Mr Peabody and his wife. So 
completely devoid of ostentation was this munificent gift to the cause of 
learning that only a few persons connected directly with Philips Academy. 
were avare of the names of their benefactors. In founding the Depart- 
ment of Archeology at Andover, Mr Peabody expressed the desire that 
the implements and ornaments represented in its collections be studied. 
and described, and that exploration and the acquirement of vast collec- 
tions be left rather to the great museums of the country. The name of 
Peabody has become almost a synonym of philanthropy in America, and 
Robert Singleton Peabody has added in no small measure to the reputa- 
tion of n family renowned for its gifts to the cause of science. 

Mr James Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
returned to Washington from Oklahoma, where for a year past he has 
been continuing his researches among the Kiowa, Cheyenne, and assoi- 
ated tribes, chiefly with reference to their heraldic system as exemplified 
in their shields and tipi. ‘The investigation of Kiowa heraldry ix now 
practically completed and it is expected that the results will be prepared 
this winter for publication at an early date by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The accompanying museum collection embraces so minia- 
ture models, in buckskin, of former heraldic різ, 120 miniature shield 
models, the sun-dance lodge and equipments in miniature, with lances, 
tripods, and other belongings for setting up a reconstruction, on a smaller 
scale, of the old-time tribal camp-circle, Ninety of the shield models, 
‘with several tipis, some buckskin paintings, ceremonial lances, and war- 
clubs were recently installed in the Smithsonian exhibit at the St Louis 
Exposition. Every part of the work has been done by Indians. Among 
the Cheyenne results, obtained under a joint commission for the Field 
Columbian Museum of Chicago, are a number of shield and tipi models, 
‘with miscellaneous collections and a full-sized skin tipi, with equipments, 
‘constructed according to the old Indian methods and painted and decor- 
ated t0 reproduce an actual heraldic tipi of forty years ago. 

Extinction of an Eskimo Tribe. — Captain George Comer, the well- 
known whaler from New Bedford, who has made excellent studies of the 
Eskimo of Hudson bay, writes ay follows in a letter addressed to Dr 
Franz Boas of the American Museum of Natural History: 

“Lt is with regret that I have to tell you that the Southampton Island 
"natives [the Sagdlirmiut] have all died off, having been forced to starva- 
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tion by the Scotch Whaling Station, which was established on the island 
afew years ago, The managers of this station took so many outside 
natives there to assist in whaling, that they fairly overran the island. 
With their modem guns and superior appliances, the Southampton 
stood no show, and all died by the spring of 1903, The station, 
which had been in operation three or four years, ceased to pay, and was 
abandoned at the same time, so that now the island is uninhabited," 

Tia Firrv-rouxra Merrivo of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the sixteenth meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and the third meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation were held at Philadelphia, Pa., during convocation week, Tues- 
day, December 27, 1904, to Monday, January 2, 1905. Dr Walter 
Hough, of the United States National Museum, presided over Section H 
of the A. A. A. S, and Vice-President William H. Holmes over the 
American Anthropological Association. The following officers were 
elected by the latter Association to serve during. 1905: President, F. W, 
Putnam; Vice-President, 1908, W. H, Holmes; Vice-President, 1907, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher; Vice t, 1900, George A. Doney j. Vice 
President, 1905, Franz Bons; Secretary, George Grant MacCurdy ; 
Treasurer, B. Talbot B. Hyde; Editor, F. W, Hodge. A full report 
оп the anthropological features of the joint meetings wil) be published in 
the next issue of this journal. 


Tras aeronren by Science that Dr Theodor Koch, of the Berlin Mu- 
seum Mir Völkerkunde, who is exploring the districts of the upper Amazon, 
advanced farther than any white man on the Río Tiqui, and came into 
contact with hitherto unknown Indian tribes. He spent several weeksin 
their villages, and has brought back from his journey a rich collection of 
photographs and native articles, among others the famous signal drum of 
the Tukano tribe. He hopes to prolong his operations till the spring of 
next year, but the continued disputes between Peru and Brazil have 
somewhat interfered with his arrangements, 


‘Tue Wonan's Axrunorotoojcal, Sociery of Washington, D. C., on 
the suspension of its meetings, donated its library of several hundred vol- 
umes to the Public Library of the District of Columbia to be held as a 
memorial of the Society, and followed this donation by a gift of one 
thousand dollars as a special trust fund and permanent endowment. The 
recent report of the Librarian states : *" The gift îs ia the form of bonds 
bearing five percent interest, and the donors request that the income 
from this fund be used for the purchase of books and periodicals on 
anthropology." 
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тнк Тиіитивхтн Sesto of the Intemational Congres of Anthro- 
pology and Prehistoric Archeology will be held at Monaco, in 1906, 
"ander the patronage of Prince Albert The committee of organization 
consists of thirty-six well-known men of science, with the following 
officers: Honorary President M. Albert Gaudry ; President, Da Es. 
Hamy; Honorary Vice-Presidents, MM. Emile Cartaithae and Edouard 
Piette į Vice-Presidents, M. Marcellin Boule and Dr L. Capitan; General 
Secretary, Dr R. Verneau; Assistant General Secretary, Dr G, Papillailt + 
Secretary, Wabbe Breuil ; Treasurer, M. Henri Hubert. All American 
archeologists are requested to send their names and addresses to the 
General Secretary, De R. Verneau, 61, Rue de Buffon, Paris, 


bes. THE TITLE Proverbs of Solomon, King of Liracl, from Eliof + 
Indian Bible, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, Dr Alexander 
F. Chamberlain and Mr William Wallace Tooker are preparing a work 
which will be of interest not only to the students of American Indian 
tongues but also to the cultured public, Here for the first time will be 
made generally accessible a portion of Eliot's famous translation, one of the 
most remarkable linguistic monuments of the New World. 


Dr Franz Boas, of Columbia University and the American Museum 
of Natural History, lectured at Harvard University on December 2, under 
the auspices of the Anthropological Society, on **Characteristics of Primi+ 
tive Сите," 

Тик втихолод CoLLUCTIONS of the Historical Museum and of the 
Anthropological Society of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Germany, have beet 
united in an Ethnological Museum, temporarily housed in an old muni- 
cipal building, £ Münzgase, pending the completion of a new building 
now in course of erection. The collections are under the rare of Dr B. 
Hagen. 

Di. Hier. Masow Baus has resigned the editorship of Recorde of 
‘the Past, published at Washington, D, C., and has been succeeded by Dr 
George Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College. tis announced that Dr 
Baum will begin the publication of a new magazine, to be known as the 
Journal of Historical Research. 


Tras ANNOUNCED that the will of the lato Prof. Maxwell Sommerville 
provides $20,000 for the preservation and care of the:collection of en 
gravel germs and ethnological collections given by him to the University 
of Pennsylvania some years ago. 

"Tux AMERICAN ANTIROPOLOGICAL, Association has been avarded a 
grand prize by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition for the excellence 
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its journal, the American Anthropologist, and its editor has been granted 
a gold medal. 

Ir mas Nor hitherto been announced in this country that on October 
13, 1903, a new Anthropological, Ethnological, and Archeologica) Asso- 
ciation was formed at Wiesbaden, Germany, under the presidency of Dr 
Florschitz. 

Dn J. Dexrcen, of the Museum of Natural History at Paris, delivered 
the fifth Huxley memorial lecture of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland on October 7, His subject was ‘+The Races 
of Europe." 


Da Groror A. Donskv, curator of anthropology in the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Chicago, delivered, on November 19 and 26, two lectures 
in tbe Museum course on. ** The Decorative Art of the North American 
Indias" 


Mr Wirum H. Horses, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, has been appointed a member, on the part of the United States, of 
the International Archeological Commision, rice Volney W. Foster, de- 
семед, 


Fonstkx oimecrons von den Steinen and Seler, and. former assistant 
directors Griinyedel and von Loschan have been appointed divisional 
directors in the Royal Ethnographical Museum at Berlin, 

‘Tne AxtmicAN Fork-Lone Socrery announces the publication of 
volume VIII of its Memoirs, being Zhuiitions of dhe Skidi Pawnee, by 
Dr George A. Dorsey. 

Norice has been recelved of the death at Berlin, on October 22, of 
“Dr Max Bartels, privy councilor, physician, and anthropologist, aged 
sixty-two years, 

AN EXTRAORDINARY. rorzssoxsim bas been conferred on Dr H. 
‘Matiegka, instructor of anthropology and demography in Prague, Austria. 

Dx Nicoras Labs, of the Museo Nacional of Mexico, will spend three 
‘months in research among the Popoloca Indians of the State of Puebla. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of November 1, 1904 

The 364th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, November 1, 1904) 

the President, Dr D. S. Lamb, in the chair, and 43 members and. guests 
t. 
A, Jonx R. Swavrow addressed the Society on The Tlingit Indians 
of Alaska, describing them as divided geographically into about fourteen 
groups and socially into two divisions or clans called Raven and Eagle 
(or Wolf ), each of which is subdivided into numerous family or govern- 
‘mental units with its head chief and ubordinate house chiefs. Members 
of the same clan are mot permitted to intermarry ; but there is a small. 
group of Cape Fox indians who may marry into any other family, 
Raven or Eagle, and are thus really outside of the two clans, Each 
family posseses one or more objects or emblems which it particularly 
prizes and jealously guards from use by others; but in contradistinction. 
to the Haida families, which usually bave many of these, a ‘Tlingit family 
has very few and usually considers but one of them of particular impor: 
tance, "Traditions assert that most of the Tlingit familles have migrated 
north from the mouths of the Nas and Skeena rivers, Each geographical 
group possessed at least one winter village, whence the people scattered 
every spring and summer to their fishing, hunting, and trapping grounds, 
Unlike the Haida, who had two sorts of potlatches (one to the members 
of a man's own clan and one to the members of the opposite clan), these 
people had only one, corresponding to the second Haida potlatch, Along 
with this they had only the carved pole raised to tle dead; not the house 
pole. ‘The secret society dances had barely reached them from the south, 
Shamanism and witchcraft reached the maximum development attalned 
on this coast among these people, their shamans being highly thought of by 
the Haida as well. Along with this their spirit world was peopled with 
legions of spirits (3241) of nearly the same power, and there was no such 
gradation among them and no such system in their mythology as with the 
Haida and Tsimshian, Like the Haida, however, the Tlingit made much 
of certain beings supposed to bring wealth, and some of these are identi- 
ca) with Haida deities. On the other hand, the killer whales did not 
750 
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constitute such an important class of beings. Among their myths the 
"most important is the story of Raven, and scarcely less so the familiar 
Northwest tale of the brothers who were born of » dog father. The 
principle of retaliation underlay all TUngit law, each man's life being 
valued at the life of another man of equal rank or at a certain amount of 
Property. In cases of accidental death the dead person's companions at 
the time were usually blamed ; in cases of death by sickness, some person 
who had bewitched him was held responsible ; and failing either, a natural 
Object that had caused the death was often held accountable and was so 
treated, A person or an inanimate object might also be punished by 
having his or its mame taken, or the figure of the object adopted as an 
emblem. A close examination of the language, Dr Swanton asserted, 
strongly tends to confirm Dr Boas! suspicion that itis genetically related 
to Haida, 

Dx A. К. Srorrono presented a paper on The Spanish Race of T- 
day, "The speaker sketched in a paragraph the decline of that remarkable 
nation, from a first-class power to a low place in the second rank, Pass- 
ing to his personal observations during a recent tour in Spain, he said 
that no account of the Spaniards which deals with them ert masse is a true 
One. ‘The contrasts between the people of northern and southern Spain 
were pointed out. In the former, the race is strong and manly; in 
Andalusia, under the burning sun, the energies of the race are wilted, 
and a softer and more luxurious temperament prevails. ‘Two distinct 
dialects — the Castilian, or pure Spanish, and the Catalan —are found, 
each having a copious literature, 

"Throughout Spain, the brunette complexion, dark eyes, and raven- 
black hair prevail. Tn stature the Spaniards fall below the average of 
European nations, being rarely taller than five feet, four inches. Tem- 
perance in eating and drinking із а general characteristic. Water, far 
‘more than wine, ia the national beverage, and is hawked about the streets 
in every city and at all railway stations. ‘The manners of the people are 
‘courteous in all conditions of life, and hospitality is an instinctive virtue. 
Gallantry and respect for women are marked features. Married women 
live a retired life, devoted to husbands and children, and divorces are 
very rare. 

Although sixty percent of Spanish adults cannot read, they are for 
‘the greater part gifted with intelligence which goes far to supply the want 
‘of an education derived from books. ‘There is a native pride of character 
and of race; even the poor and illiterate exact and receive respect from 
their superiors. A general cheerfulness predominates in the national 
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temperament. ‘To all, Spain seems the finest country in the world, and 
their own city or province the finest part of Spain. Very few Spaniards 
‘emigrate —less than one in 19,000 of the population of that kingdom 
coming to América ina year. That Spaniards are not successful colonists, 
jt requires only a glance at their unhappy colonial experience to prove, 
‘The optimistic element in Spanish character is accountable for the inertia 
that prevents them from being a progressive people, Procrastination is 
ingrained in their very being, Dr Spofford stated that he had constant 
‘occasion to observe that Spain ls a country of yesterdays and of tomorrows. 
‘The wages of labor in. Spain are pitifully small — varying from thirty to 
fifty cents a day, To have nothing and to want little is the normal con- 
dition of the Spanish peasant, Great tracts of land lie uncultivated, 
from want of industry and irrigation ; the country is rich in natural 
resources, but its inhabitants lack the qualities that would render jt splen- 
didly productive, Farm work is cumbrous and slow; the old wooden 
plow, the sickle, and the Aail are in genera use, instead of modern agri- 
‘cultural machinery. ‘The omnipresent mule represents the patience, the 
conservatism, the obstinacy, and the endurance of Spain, Tt may fairly 
be said that he isto the Spaniard the captain of his salvation, 

‘The population of Spain is almost stationary, its eighteen and a half 
millions showing an increase of less than one-half of one percent in ten 
years. ‘The country is sparsely populated —only 97 inhabitants to the 
square mile, while Italy has 300, and France 188 people to each square 
mile, 

At every railway station in Spain one sees “ the man behind the gun,” 
He iy there as the symbol of a government half military and half civil- 
‘The army numbers 120,000 men—abowt double that of the United 
States, though. Spain's population is only one-fifth of ours, and its terri- 
Jory one-twentieth, No party can get hold of the reins of government. 
without the army, though suffrage is universal to all men over twenty- 
five, Militarism seems too deeply ingrained in the national character to. 
leave any room for Republicanism. The ministry is virtually the govern- 
ment, and js continually changing. Justice is sold, and corruption is not. 
stigmatized a4 in the United States, Spain scaled its. public debt in 
1882, repudiating one-half, but it is still $110 to each inhabitant—a- 
larger per capita than in any country except Portugal. Education is not. 
‘upon the advanced methods of more enlightened nations, "Teachers are 
poorly paid or not paid at all. The youth are trained to draw on the 
imagination, and are prone to speak without thinking, Spaniards have a 
native gift for oratory, but seal eloquence is rare. Liberty of thought 
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was for ages repressed, and history exhibits a blood-stained record of 
thousands murdered in the vain endeavor to make all men think alike, 
Now, while only one form of religion is established hy law, other forms 
of worship are free. 

‘The Spaniard dearly loves a show, and the bull-fght supplies « most 
spectacular one. This repulsive and. cruel sport, rejected by other 
nations, belongs to the people who invented the Inquisition, The other 
favorite amusements are the theatre, cock-fights, dances, and cards. The 
lottery is a national vice. 

Spain is a country of surprises. ‘The vivid contrasts in its scenery, 
from blooming pastoral beauty to wild and romantic grandeur, were 
pictured, and Toledo, Seville, and the Alhambra of Granada were briefly 
sketched, Spanish hotels supply comfortable quarters and cuisine at the 
moderate rate of $1.75 to $2.25 per day, ‘Travel in that country should 
be undertaken in the spring and autumn months, as the heats of mid-sum- 
mer are very oppresive, and the winter's cold almost intolerable, so 
inefficiently warmed are the dwelling. 

Ок Аза Нкоиёа exhibited a photograph of a Crow Burial i 
Montana, taken two years ago by Mr Frank M. Conser of the Indian 
school service and presented 10 Dr Hrdlleka by Me J, H. Dortch of 
the Indian Bureau The photograph, Dr Hrdlička explained, exhibits a 
characteristic * platform burial,” still occasionally practised by the Crows, 
who also deposit their dead in. trees or high up among rocks, The 
platform or scaffold 1s simply made of sticks supported by four crotched 
poles, those at the bead. being strengthened by others placed obliquely, 
"The body is enclosed. in. a rude wooden coffin, which is deposited. on 
the platform and covered by the personal effects of the deceased ; the whole 
is protected by a lange cloth, tied im place, ‘The scaffold stands in a soli- 
tary spot, at the base of a low hill, and everything is left to the elements 
for gradual decay. This form of disposing of the dead ix found among 
other tribes of Montana, as the Yankton of Fort Peck agency, By reason 
of the elevation of the platform, coyotes and other prowling beasts are 
prevented from disturbing the remains. (Consult Yarrow, Introduction 
to the Story of Mortuary Customs, Washington, 1880, р. 66, et seq. 
Yarrow, A Further Contribution to the Study of the Mortusry Customs 
of the North American Indians (First Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, 1879-80), Washington, 1881. Report on Indians, Eleventh U. S. 
Census, 1890 (1894), p. 362.) 

J; D. McGums, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Meeting of November 15, 1904 

‘The 365th mecting was held November 15 at the Cosmos Club, Dr 
D. S. Lamb presiding, 35 members and their friends being in attendance, 
‘The meeting was devoted to а symposium on Anthropology al the Louiti- 
ana Purchase Exposition. 

Mr W. H, Horses spoke of. The Exhibit of. the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in the Government Building, explaining the development of the 
various plans for exhibits in this branch. The first suggestion was that 
the Indian Bureau should present the Indian as he is to-day, under the 
influence of civilization, while the National Museum and Bureau of 
American Ethnology should show him as he was previous to the coming: 
Of the whites. As it proved that this project was not feasible, at the sug- 
gestion of Chairman Lehman, of the Exposition Committee on Anthro- 
pology, a plan was developed for a great congress of the races, to include 
representatives of primitive peoples from every quarter of the globe; but 
this idea was ahandoned because of the great expense necessarily connected 
with it. Finally it was determined by the National Museum and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology to prepare an exhibit distinct in character 
from previous exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution, to consist of col- 
Jections illustrating more especially the esthetic achievements of fhe ab- 
original tribes. A chief feature of this exhibit was a series of modèls of 
the great ruined buildings of Yucatan and Mexico, with restorations, and 
with models and pictures illustrating architectural details. In addition 
there were exhibits of the best available examples of the native sculpture, 
as well as of carving, the ceramic art, textiles, basketry and feather-wark, 
and a separate section was devoted to the ornamental arts and the strange 
modifications that take place in decorative motives as influenced by the 
technique and other features of the various arts, Numerous important ex- 
hibits were obtained through exchange of casts of National Museum spec- 
mens for those of museums at home and abroad. Aside from these 
series there were other exhibits illustrating the sculpture of classical and 
oriental countries, which consisted mainly of plaster casts of important 
works, in relief and in the round. Mr Holmes stated that a part of these 
exhibits will probably be forwarded to Portland, Oregon, to be used in the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition in 1905, while the remainder will be re- 
turned to the National Museum st Washington, 

Dx. At HupLiCkA addressed the Society on the mbject of Physical 
Anthropology at the Exposition. ‘This section, which was combined with 
that of Psychometry, was represented by (1) the groups of primitive 
peoples assembled at the Exposition, (2) a collection of anthropometric: 
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instruments and wall pictures of racial types, and (3) anthropometric 
work carried on publicly in the laboratory. he primitive peoples, with 
their native habitations, dress, and industries, served also the purpose of 
ethnologie study. While most of the groups were too small to make 
definite anthropometric results possible, and the lack of photographic 
apparatus was a serious drawback, the natives furnished material for some 
investigation and for casts. ‘These were made publicly in the laboratory 
and elicited great interest, 

Of the peoples represented, the following deserve special mention : 
(2) Filipinos, forming. part of the Philippine exhibit, and including, be- 
sides the more civilized and mixed Visayans and Tagalogs, several groups 
of Moros and Igorotes, and a number of interesting Negritos, (2) Afri- 
cans, consisting of a small group of Pygmies and several representatives 
of other tribes of the upper Congo, who were brought to the Exposition 
by Rev. S. P. Verner, (3) A family of Ainos, brought from Japan by 
Prof. Frederick Starr, (4) Various aboriginal American groups, including, 
Patagonians, Cocopas, Northwest Coast Indians, Pueblos, Navabos, Pimas, 
Wichitas, and others, 

‘The laboratory was in charge of Dr R, S. Woodworth, The an- 
thropometric work proper consisted in determining the measurements (in- 
cluding pulse and sensimetric tests) and weights of several hundred per- 
sons — members of the primitive groups und visitors, Mr C- Myer made 
about forty facial and head casts of Pygmies and other individuals. 

Miss Auce C. Furvcuex explained the part taken by Zhe Zndian 
School at the Exposition, showing that schools for Indian education ex- 
tended as far back in North American history as the year 1558. In the 
seventeenth century there were Indian schools in New England, It was 
shown that Dartmouth College has had Indian pupils of various tribes 
almost continuously since early in the eighteenth century, ‘The many 
‘acts of Congress passed since 1819 that have appropriated large sums for 
Indian education were referred to and the beneficial results derived there- 
from explained, In 1849 the management of Indian affairs was trans- 
ferred. from the War Department to that of the Interior Department. 
‘To-day there are government schools for Indian education offering facili 
ties which are available practically to the whole Indian population of 
school age. ‘The exhibit at St Louis was shown to be highly creditable, 
not alone in showing the mechanical skill developed by Indian children, 
but in demonstrating their mental ability and the resultant elevation 
of the race. ‘Miss Fletcher presented a publication that had been 
regularly in use at the Exposition, the contributions to which, together 
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with the type-setting, illustrations, and presswork, were all by Indian 
ipils.. 

Р kc Pau Beckwrrn explained Zhe Part which the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Played in American History. Reference was made to the medals 
that had been struck on various occasions in commemoration of historical 
events in this territory, and to the numerous treaties with the Indian 
tribes of the region. Colonel Beckwith also presented many interesting 
data bearing on the successive Spanish, French, English, and. American 
occupancy of Louisiana and of St Louis, special attention being given to. 
individuals who took a prominent part in their history, 

"The time for adjournment having arrived, the reading of the paper 
by Da W J McGrx on. Anthropology at the St Louis Expedition was 
postponed until the next meeting. 





J.D, McGuire, 
Acting Secretary. 
Meeting o November 29, 1904 

‘The 366th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held at the Cosmos Club, November 29, 1904, the President, Dr D, 
S; Lamb, in the chair. 

De Ated Huptitka exhibited Zoe Artificially Defermed! Cranfa — 
‘one of them from Peru, the other from Vancouver island, The first was 
an extreme. example of that type of deformation, practised in Pera and 
Bolivia, in which the forehead is flattened and the vault of the skull forced 
backward without lateral spreading or occipital flattening. Such deformity 
must have been produced intentionally by bandaging. In this instance 
not only has the forehead been reduced to the utmost extent, but the 
Upper part of the face has been indirectly forced backward, resulting: in 
an inmatoral tilting of the plane of the orbits and a high degree of facial 
prognathisin, This skull, which was unearthed in 1877 by-H. Ber at 
Tiahuanaco, and ja now in the U, S, National Museum, is of ordinary 
thickness and capacity, and notwithstanding its great defornilty is. fairly 
symmetrical (see figure 19). The second skull, that of a “Sugar 
Toaf'* or Newittee Indian of western Vancouver island, was collected by 
Dr T. T. Minor, in 1869, and by him presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Its most interesting feature is the deformation of the vault, which, 
while of somewhat lesser degree than that of the Peruvian specimen, it 
identical with the latter in type (see figure 20). ‘The interesting fact was 
‘brought out that Peru, with the adjacent parts of Bolivia, and northwest= 
em Vancouver island are the only localities in the western hemisphere 
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Tio, 20,— Arlically deformed Newittee skal! (rom Vancouver Islan 
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from which this type of deformation has been observed. The problem. 
Of its origin is thereby accentuated, In both localities the custom still 
prevails, but a thorough study of the procedure, its motives, and its effects 
on infants has not yet been pursued. 

In the absence of Dr WJ McGee, his paper on Anthropology at the 
‘St Louis Exposition, postponed from the last meeting, was read by Mr J. 
D. McGuire, Dr McGee referred to the various races and types repre= 
sented at the Exposition, and the physical characters of each, ranging 
from the tall aborigines of Patagonia to the Pygmies of Africa, Many of 
the customs of these peoples were explained and attention was called) to 
certain of their ceremonies, 

The opening discussion in the symposium, Wat is a Clan ? was pres 
sented by Miss Avice C. FrercurR, whose remarks concerned the diffi- 
culties in establishing an adequate anthropological nomenclature; First, 
the students of anthropology are nearly all of one race ; second, the terms. 
used have each grown out of racial and local experience, This historic 
quality encumbera them for world:service and results in misapprehension 
and confusion, because of an inadequacy to expresa difference and dis- 
tinction. "The word *clan'' has been stretched beyond its original 
meaning so as to include the family and some of the religious ideas which 
underlie many of the known kinship groups. Та the matter of nomencla- 
ture, *“ historic inquiry needs to come to the help of direct observation." 

Mr Francis La Furscun described the Omaha and Kindred Tribal 
Organisation. "The kinship groups had cach a distinctive name, and a 
series of names for its membership. These did not, as in the clan, refer 
toa common human ancestor, but were mythic іп character and were 
based on certain religious ideas and symbola, 

Dr Wasmworox Marrurws, whose paper pertained to The Vavahe 
Clan, stated that the Navaho have some forty or fifty clans, which, ac- 
cording to traditional and other evidence, seem for the greater part to, 
have been originally local exogamous groups or settlements, the men of 
cach settlement being accustomed to seek wives outside of their own 
settlement. Several clans seem to have originated from incorporated 
alien bands, which took names in accordance with the Navaho system. 
Descent is matriarchal, and it is forbidden to marry within the phratry 
‘or within the clan of either parent. ‘The clan names are chiefly place 
names rather than animal names, as is common with the eastern tribes, 
and there is some appearance of grouping into phratries, but the lines are 
very loosely drawn and the phratries seem to be a secondary development 
rather than original clans afterward subdivided, according to the Morgan. 
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theory. Dr Matthews sounded a timely note of warning against “apply- 
ing to all tribes a theory which seems to work well with one tribe or even 
with many," 

Mr James Mooney, in addressing the Society on Zhe Gaelic Clan, 
stated that the word. "^ clan" isa pure Gaelic word, the clan being the 
unit of social organization among the Gael of Ireland, northern Scotland, 
and Man, who, with their cousins the Cymri and Bretons of Wales and 
Brittany, constitute the modern representatives of the ancient Keltic races 
which at the dawn of history occupied nearly all of western Europe: 
According to the native annals the first Gaelic immigrants came to Ire- 
land by sea from the northern coast of Spain, under the leadership of the 
sons of Miledh, latinized Milesius, at a very early period. After subju- 
gating the earlier and ruder occupants, some of whom seem to have been 
of non-Aryan stock, they established a form of government which crystal- 
lined into the code known as the Brehon law, This code was revised 
‘under king Tuathal in the first century of the Christian era; and again, on 
a Christian basis, by king Laoghaire, with the assistance of Saint Patrick, 
between 441 and 450, Jt continued to be the law of the land, even after 
the Norman invasion, until the wholesale confiscations of the seventeenth 
century, As introduced into Scotland, in its simpler forms, in the year 
$03 by the Gaelie colony from which the Scottish name and dynasty 
originated, it led the Gaelic Highlands until after the battle of Culloden 
in 1746, This Brehon code has been handed down in ancient Gaelic 
manuscripts preserved in the museum libraries of Dublin, London, and 
Oxford, chief of which is the Seunchus Mor. " Under authority of & gov- 
‘ernment commission they have been translated, edited, and published, a 
labor of fifty years from 1852 to 1901, making six large volumes, which 
may be consulted in the Library of Congress, being perhaps the largest 
body of ancient law in existence, 

Under this system Ireland was divided into four provinces, with a 
central federal district. Each province was governed by a king (righ), 
who was supreme within his own jurisdiction, but was. subordinate in 
national affairs to the ard-righ, high king, or monarch, who held his 
‘court at Tara in the federal district. "The provincial king was chosen by 
the chiefs of the subordinate clans from among. the male members of the 
family believed to be in most direct descent from one of the four original 
Milesian leaders. The ard-righ, or monarch, was chosen from among 
the four provisional kings by vote of these kings and their potential suc- 
cessors or heirs-apparent, On assuming his duty and dignity as monarch, 
he relinquished his provincial court and removed to Tara. The chosen 
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candidate must be of superior mental ability and sound. physique, as well 
Bs without bodily blemish or defect.  Primogeniture was not recognized, 
and the vote might be given to any one of the sons, mule cousins, or even. 
uncles, of the incumbent ruler, although, other conditions being satisfac- 
tory, it usually went to one of the sons. "To minimize the risk of dis: 
puited succession, the éanaisée, or heir apparent, was chosen, during. the 
lifetime of his predecessor. 

Next below the provincial kings were the chiefs of the clans, "These 
chiefs were chosen in the same way from the family in each clan claiming 
nearest collateral descent from one of the four original Milesian rulers, 
‘The clan was a body of families consisting of men, women, and children, 
claiming blood kinship by remote descent from a common: Milesian:an- 
cestor, occupying a compact territory held mostly in common, and in 
later times bearing a common family same. There was also usually a clan. 
badge and war-cry, ‘The pastures, forest, and apland of the clan terri- 
tory were held in common for full range of the cattle, horses, hoga, and 
sheep, which constituted the chief wealth of the people, The cultivated. 
lands were allotted by families, with undivided equal inheritance by the 
sons up to a certain point, when a new distribution was made, They 
could not be alienated, even by the chief himself, ог held by any one but 
A member of the clan... The clan names were established by the monarch 
Brian Boroimhe, 1002-1014, each clan taking the name of. some early. 
ancestor or distinguished hero of the clan, with the: prefix Ca or O 
("grandchild"), or Afae (** sot '*), to: denote remate. or more recent 
connection. In Ireland the O was most common, In Scotland; whero 
the surname system was of later adoption, only the Afar was used. The 
umber of principal clans in Ireland was about 300 and in Gaelic Scot- 
land about o, the population of tlie average clan in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century being from. 2,000: t0 3,000, or about that of ithe 
principal western Indian tribes. 

Dx Jowx R. SwaTON, spraking. of the Social Organisation of the 
Haida and Tlingit, of the, northwest coast, stated that these tribes were 
divided into two sides, members of which are found: throughout all. of 
their towns. Each division is strictly exogamic with maternal descent, 
and this Law of exogamy applies. no matter how far apart: the merabers 
happen to live, When aman dies, persons of the opposite division always 
conduct the funeral, and they, too, initiate youths into the secret society 
performances, tattoo them, and. pierce their ears, lips, ete, ‘The major 
divisions are subdivided into groups which usually bear the names of some 
locality, and all excepta few low-caste fumilies have their own chiefs, 
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"They also possess the right to wear figures of certaiti animals and other 
objects, called crests, at the potlatches. Several of the most powerfül 
family chiefs were also town chiefs, but their authority over other families 
living there was apt to be weak. Among the Tlingit, as distinguished 
from the Maida, each family had very few crests and usually thought more 
of one than of all the others. Tn such cases a large number of the per- 
sonal names belonging to that family were derived from the crest animal. 
The families were further subdivided into house groups. 

а Сук Trowas explained the terms ** clan ' and * gens " as em- 
ployed! by Morgan and Powell, stating that the former, in his Ancient 
Society, does not use “clan,” while in his Houses and House Life he 
says that in America ** gens" is equivalent to the “clan "* of Scotland, 
1n his Oudlines of Socinlogy, published in 1882, Powell did not use the 
term ^^ gens "^ as applicable to descent in both the male and the female 
line ; in 1885, however, in his presidential address before the Anthropo- 
logical Society, he employed * clan," while ín lis. Zirat Annua? Report 
as Director of the Bureau of Ethnology (1879-80) * gens'" was used 
to designate descent in the female line, Up to this time Powell used 
“gens” and ‘* clan" interchangeably ; but in an address before the 
American Bar Amociation at Saratoga, in 1896, he employed “clan " to 
indicate descent in the male line. Dr Thomas expressed the belief that 
the question must be answered not alone by a study of the different Indian 
tribes, but by general agreement among students. 

Dr J. Warren Fewkes, in explanation of what constituted a Hopi 
clan, said that among this people a.clan is “ a consanguineous aggregation 
of men, women and children possessing the same totem," ‘The essential 
and characteristic feature that. distinguishes a. clan. from a family, or one 
«lan from another, among the Hopi, is the recognition of a tutelary and its 
nature, The members of a clan are related by blood or adoption and 
аге exogamous, the children belonging to their mother's clan. Each of 
these Hopi clans oF social and religious units possesses certain insignia — 
sacred objects as fetishes that are characteristic and hereditary in the 
female line, .A Hopi clan has its own migration and origin legends, and 
in some instances a mythology with characteristic names for its super- 
matutal tutclaries, Each clan has an hereditary chief; the fetishes are 
kept by the oldest women. A Hopi clan may be enlarged into a so-called 
fraternity, or religious society, by adoption of members of other clans ; 
but when this occurs the ceremonies of these societies are essentially those 
of the tutelary of the clan from which they sprung, ‘The chief of the 
clan is chief of the evolved society and has charge of the rites as well as 
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the idols, altars, and other sacred paraphe rnalia, The word “clan, 
Dr Fewkes aserted, is inadequate to designate one of these groups and 
gives a wrong impression of its nature. It should give way to some 
more exact term. Asa totem or tutelary is the essential feature of the 
group, he suggested that the social and religious unit that has been called 
a clan by students of the Hopi may be designated ** totem grouy 
J. D, McGuire, 
Acting Secretary, 
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